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AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINING  CO.  AND  OTHERS. 


Special  Committee  on  the  Investigatiom 
OF  THE  American  Sugar  RBFiNiNti  Co.  and  Othees, 

House  of  Kepeesen'tatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  S,  1911. 
The  comnuttee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hardwick 
(chairmani  presiding. 

The  Chaihuan.  Gentlemen,  there  is  a  persosal  matter  which  the 
chair  wishes  to  refer  to  before  resuming  the  work  of  the  committee 
In  thi.s  committee  we  all  miss  our  colleague,  Judge  Madison,  and  I 
am  sure  that  it  is  a  source  of  great  pergonal  bereavement  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  as  it  is  to  the  chair.  We  were  with  him  here  on 
the  most  intimate  terms.  We  all  knew  him  and  recognized  his  worth 
and  value,  and  I  consider  his  death  as  a  great  loss  to  the  country,  and 
especially  to  this  committee.  It  really  saddens  me  to  meet  in  this 
room  agam,  for  the  first  time  since  his  death,  and  miss  him  as  I  do 
miss  him. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Hinds  a  committee  of  two  was  appointed  to 
draft  suitable  resolutions  to  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

TESTIHOITT  OF  MR.  WALLACE  P.  WILLETT. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.; 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willett,  give  us  your  full  nfime,  please. 

Mr.  Willett.  Wallace  P.  Willett. 

The  Chairman.  Your  address? 

Mr.  Willett.  82  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Your  business  ? 

Mr.  Willett,  Principally  a  wire-service  news  bureau  covering  th« 
United  States  and  a  cable  service  covering  every  sugar  country  in 
the  world,  virtually;  and  also  the  publisliiug  of  a  daily  and  weekly 
sugar-trade  journal,  and  brokers  in  raw  and  re&ied  sugars  to  a 
moderate  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Brokers  in  both  raw  and  re&ied  sugars  I 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes;  to  a  moderate  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willett,  are  you  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Willett  &  Gray? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  senior  member  of  that  firm ! 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  the  senior  member  oi 
that  firm? 

Mr.  Willett.  During  its  entire  existence. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  is  that? 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  been  with  that  firm  and  ite  predec 
1853. 

The  Chairman.  Publishing  a  sugar-trade  journal  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Since  about  1875. 

The  Chairuan.  You  have  been  publishing  a  weekly  sugar  journal 
since  about  1875* 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes, 

The  Chairman.  Always  under  the  name  of  Willett  &  Gray  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  no;  under  the  name  of  Willett  &  Gray,  succes- 
sors to  the  former  company.  The  original  firm  that  I  went  into, 
when  I  was  17  years  old,  was  Joseph  B.  Glover  &  Co.,  of  Boston. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  pubushing  a  sugar  journal  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  start  at  the  time  when  you  went  into  the 
sugar  trade  journal  business. 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  At  the  time  we  started  the  sugarioumal  business, 
the  firm  was  Willett  &  Hamlin,  New  York,  and  WiUett,  Hamlin  & 
Co.,  Boston. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  time  was  thatt 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  at  the  time  we  b^an  the  publication  of  a 
sugar  trade  journal  the  firm  was  Joseph  B.  Glover  &  Co.,  in  Boston, 
and  Willett,  Hamlin  &  Co.,  in  New  York.  That  is  my  recollection 
now.  ■ 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  Willett  &  Gray  been  publishing  a 
weekly  sugar  journal ! 

Mr.  Willett.  Since  about  1884, 1  think. 

The  Chairman.  Since  1884 « 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  previous  to  that,  I  could  give  you  the  facta 
exactly  at  some  other  time. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  not  very  important.  I  was  simply 
tiying  to  show  how  much  experience  you  have  had  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Willett.  I  have  been  in  the  business  since  1853,  and  I  am 
now  76  years  old, 

-  The  Chairman.  You  are  now  76  years  old,  and  you  have  been  in 
the  sugar  business  ever  since  you  were  17  years  old  * 

Mr.  Willett,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Cbairuan.  And  you  have  been  publishing  or  assisting  in 
publishing  a  sugar  trade  journal  since  when* 

Mr.  Willett.  I  began  making  sugar  figures  when  I  first  went  into 
the  fi™,  hut  we  did  not  publish  anything. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you,  m  some  way  or  other,  been 
interested  in  publishing  a  New  York  sugar  trade  journal  * 

Mr.  Willett.  To  the  public  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes, 

Jtfr.  Willett.  It  must  be  about  40  years. 

The  Chairman.  For  40  years  you  have  been  publishing  sugar 
statistics  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes;  in  some  shape  or  other. 

The  Chairman.  Mr,  Willett,  I  do  not  wish  to  strain  your  modesty, 
but  is  not  Willett  &  Gray's  considered  the  leading  sugar  journal  of 
this  continent  f 

Mr.  Willett,  We  try  to  make  it  so. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  rate,  it  has  a  wide  cmsulation  among  the 
trade! 
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Mr.  WuxBTT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaquian.  Have  jou  any  rivals  or  competitors  in  that 
btiainessl 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  We  do  not  consider  that  we  have;  no,  sir. 

The  Chaebuan.  Well,  there  is  the  American  Beet  Gazette,  or  a 
name  similar  to  that,  is  there  not  t 

Mr.  WuXBTT.  Yea;  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Gazette,  published 
in  Chicago. 

The  Ghaibmas.  That  is  devoted  particulariy  to  the  beet  interests } 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  Hiat  is  a  more  modem  publication  and  more 
scientific. 

The  Ohaibuan.  You  say  the  modem  publications  are  more 
scientific  1 

Mr.  Wiix£TT.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  recent  modem  pubhcation,  of  a 
few  years'  staading  compared  with  oun. 

The  Chaibhan.  Now,  Mr.  WiUett,  for  the  last  40  or  50  years 
you  have  been  a  close  observer  of  sugar  conditions  throughout  the 
world* 

Mr.  WiLLBTi.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  in  the  trade  constantly. 

The  Chaibuan.  Does  that  include  prices  in  varioira  foreign  coiin- 
triea  from  year  to  year  * 

Mr.  Wjllett.   I  es,  sir. 

The  Chaibuan.  It  includes,  of  course,  American  prices} 

Mr.  WiLLErr.  Yes,  sir. 
■  The  Chaibuan.  In  every  section  of  the  countiy? 

Mr.  WiLLETr.  Ym,  air. 

The  Chaibuan.  Wholesale  and  retiul ) 

Mr,  WitxjiTT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibuan.  Mr.  WiUett,  there  was  quite  a  sudden  rise  in  the 
iHice  of  sugar  early  in  the  fall.  I  think  it  probably  b^an  in  Septem- 
ber, did  it  not.  or  possibly  a  httle  earlier  taan  thatt 

Mr.  WnjJirr.  You  refer  to  1911* 

The  Chaibuan.  Yes.    There  was  a  sharp  advance  in  price. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  rise  dates  back  to  June  or  July. 

TheCHAiauAN.  The  movement  really  started  in  June  or  July,  1911? 

Mr.  WiLLBTi,  Yea, 

The  Chaibuan.  But  it  did  not  get  very  much  accentuated  until 
the  eariy  fall,  did  it  t 

Mr.  Wellett,  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibuan.  And  "then  it  jumped  very  suddenly  ahnost  2  cents 
a  pound,  did  it  not*  • 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yea,  sir. 

The  Chaibuan.  Now,  will  you  tell  the  committee,  for  its  informa- 
tion as  well  as  for  the- information  of  the  pubhc,  what,  in  your  judg- 
ment, was  the  cause  of  that  sudden,  sharp  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar, 
which  b^an,  as  jousay,  in  the  summer  of  1911,  and  was  accentuated 
in  the  eariy  fall  of  this  yearl 

Mr,  WitLETT.  Weil,  to  go  back  a  httle  to  the  beginning,  the  world 
went  over  the  last  sugar  campaign  with  an  apparent  snrplus  of  some 
800,000  tons  of  sugar  beyond  requirements  lor  consumption. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  Mr.  WiUett,  I  did  not  get  those  figures. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  say  the  world  went  over  the  last  si^ar  campaign 
ending  September  1,  1910,  with  an  apparent  surplus  of  800,000  tons 
of  sugar,  which  surplus  caused  a  very  low  range  of  prices  -throuc^Qut 
the  world. 
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Tlifl  ('iiAiRMAX.  Now,  right  thorp,  if  it  will  not  interrupt  you  if  we 
uk  you  these  questions,  was  this  an  oxtrft  iar^  Huqtlusf 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  was  an  extra  large  surplus. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  is  the  &veiBl»  titock  that  thoy  earn-  over? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  From  four  to  six  hundrerl  thousand  tons. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  last  year  thev  carried  over  80l),0(X)  tonR? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yee,  bit;  nt*ar)y  double.  That  raiised  prio«  to 
decline  to  below  cost  of  production  in  Europe.  The  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  EnrofH*  is  considered  to  be  9  shillings  f.  o.  b.  irnmhui^, 
and  the  sugars  went  to  below  s  sliillings  H\  ppnc»i  per  hundredweight. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  much  wonh!  that  be  ( 

Mr.  WiLi,RTT.  Multiply  9  sliillings  by  21H.  and  that  will  ffive  it  to 
you  in  United  States  currency;  thai  is,  for  the  f.  o.  1).  price  in 
Hamburg. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willett,  do  you  know  Mr.  Oeot^  Martineau, 
the  English  expert  i 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  in  the  report  lliat  he  rendered  to 
the  British  Government  he  reported  that  in  the  sugar  crop  of  1908-09 
the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  beet  sUf^ar  averaged  from  2.16 
to  2.28  cents:  in  other  words,  from  9  shillings  to  Oj  shillings  per 
hundred  weiglit. 

Mr.  Willett,  Yes;  I  might  explain  that,  ami  sivy  that  the  cost  of 
production  is  9  shilhngs  f.  o.  b.  to  the  manufacturer,  but  in  order 
to  make  his  10  per  cent  profit  for  his  dividends  and  his  surplus  for 
working  capital,  he  eonsiders  his  cost  of  relining  10  shillings. 

The   Chairman.   But   I    ain   simply   speaking   of    this   Pepwt   of 
Mr.  XJartineau. 
■    Mr.  Willett.  Yes:  that  seems  to  be  correct. 

The  Chaikman.  While  that  was  tiie  price  for  that  year  and  cor- 
responds exactly  to  the  figures  you  have  just  given,  yet  it  appears 
that  in  the  year  1902,  after  the  Brus.sels  convention  went  into 
effect,  the  Hambui^  export  price— in  other  words,  beet  sugar  f,  o.  b. 
Hamburg — ranged  as  low  as  1,79.  Was  that  under  the  cost  of 
production  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  What  year  was  that,  sir? 

The  Chairman.  1902". 

Mr.  Willett,  W^as  that  during  the  cartel  yearf 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  remember  the  name  of  the  witness  who 
testified  to  that .  I  believe,  however,  it  was  Mr.  Palmer,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Beet  Sugar  Association.     I  will  find  out  before  you  conclude. 

Mr.  Willett.  Can  you  tell  me  if  that  was  the  cartel  year  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir.  The  Brussels  sugar  convention  went  uito 
effect  eariy  in  1902,  and  after  its  adoption  the  export  price  of  raw 
sugar,  beet  sugar,  f.  o.  b.  Hambui^,  was  $1.79.  That  was  considered, 
I  believe,  the  average  for  the  year. 

Mr.  Willett  (referring  to  paper).  I  want  to  see  what  year  the 
cartel  was  ui  existence.  When  the  cartel  was  in  existence,  the  price 
at  Hambun;  was  far  below  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  While  the  cart;el  was  in  effect  or  before  the  cartel 
went  into  effect  t 

Mr.  Willett.  While  the  cartel  was  in  effect.  While  the  Iwunty 
and  the  cartel  were  both  in  effect. 

The  Chairman.  The  bounty  enabled  them  to  sell  sop^^t^^^^under 
the  cost  of  production  ?  c"* 
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Mr.  Wnj-ETT.  Yes. 

The  Chaieman,  But  after  the  cartel  went  into  effect  that  would 
not  be  true  any  longer,  would  it  ?   , 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  ia  the  point  exRctiy.  I  will  have  to  have  the 
printed  hearii^  to  direct  your  specific  attention , to  that  testimony; 
but  BUppoae  you  go  on  with  your  story,  and  before  you  conclude  I 
will  revert  back  to  that  point.  You  started  to  explain  why  sugar 
went  up  so  suddenly  and  so  sharply  this  fall. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Along  in  March  of  this  year  it  began  to  develop  by 
the  statistical  figures  that  the  800,000  tons  supposed  surplus  had 
rapidly  disappeared.  Nobody  knew  where,  but  it  was  disappearing 
or  had  disappeared. 

The  Chairman.  How  could  it  disappear — by  people  buying  it  up 
in  advance  to  fill  advance  contracts  4 

Mr.  WlLLETT.  We  can  only  have  a  theory  on  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that.  Suppose  you  give  us  your 
theory  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Wn-LBTT.  ^fy  theory  is  that  there  was  a  mistake  in  the  crop 
■Mtiroate. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  that  the  surplus  was  not  really 
there  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  had  been  reported,  bat  did  not  exist '< 

Mr,  WiLLBTT.  Yes;  and  speculators  in  Jlupope,  who  are  always 
looking  out  for  points,  began  then  to  make  their  movement,  and  as  it 
followed  soon  after  that  that  bad  crop  reports  for  the  campaign  of 
the  present  season  began  to  be  made  prices  began  to  rise  on  the 
speculative  sugar  exchangee  of  Europe,  and  the  crop  reports  going 
f^om  bad  to  worse  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  rapia  rise  which 
you  have  called  attention  to. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  those  crop  reports  from  winch  atfected 
most  the  sugar  market ) 

■Mr.  WiLLStT.  From  Germany.  Germany  produced  in  1910,  for 
instance,  2,200,000  tons  (rf  sugar.  A-s  the  reports  of  dam^e  to  the 
country  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  the  estimate  for  Germany  for 
this  season  fell  to  about  1,200,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  a  million  tons  portage  in  Ger- 


The  Chaibkan.  Can  you  give  us  in  round  %ures  what  the  shortage 
was  estimated  to  be  througnout  the  beet-sugar  section  of  Europe  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Two  milUon  tons. 

The  Chairman.  A  short^e  of  2,000,000  in  European  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  WiLLECT.  Yes;  and  Germany  was  the  principal  one.  Germany 
above  her  own  consumption  sends  774,000  tons  to  the  United  King- 
dom, and  in  all  her  exports  sends  over  a  million  tons  out  of  the 
CoimtTY,  while  it  appeu«  from  present  estimates  that  she  will  have 
only  about  27,000  tons  to  send  out  of  the  country  beyond  her  own 
iVOjuiremoits  for  consumption.  That  leavee  the  United  Kingdom 
to  secure  700,000  tons  from  other  sources  during  the  present  cant- 
•raigo,  and  that  is  the  basis  for  present  prices  for  sugars  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  reason  why  the  British  Government  is  trying  t« 
.obtaan  larger  concessions  on  the  exportation  from  Russia  this  year. 
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The  Chaikhan.  Thej'  are  trying  to  amend  the  Bnuaels  oouTention 
in  that  respect  * 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes;  in  that  respect.  Russia  has  700,000  torn 
more  sugar  than  she  requires,  and  the  world  is  that  much  ahort. 

The  C&AiHHAN.  Russia  is  not  a  party  to  this  convention  t 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Russia  is  not  a  party  to  the  convention  except  to 
the  extent  of  exporting  200,000  tons  per  annum. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  by  agreement  between  the  con- 
tracting parties  they  ^ree  to  let  Russia  export  annually  200,000  toiu 
without  these  duties  "i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  so  that  while  the  United  Kingdom  is  paying 
high  prices  for  sugars,  the  prices  in  Russia  are  falling  constantly  by 
reason  of  an  oversupply. 

The  Chairhan.  Now,  Mr.  Willett,  you  spoke  of  a  Mortage  esti- 
mated at  2,000,000  tons  in  Kuropean  beet  sugar 

Mr.  Willett  (interposiiw).  I  will  have  to  correct  those  figures 
later,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  find  they  are  not  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  do  that  or 
not.  Are  they  substantially  correct  t  If  we  understand  that  you  are 
giving  us  figures  which  are  substantially  correct,  that  is  near  enou^i. 

Mr.  Willett.  The  entire  deficiency  is  2,000,000  tons,  as  I  stated, 
but  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  it  may  not  be  greater  than  1,000,000 
tons  in  Germany;  that  is  all. 

The  Chaebuan.  Id  other  words,  you  have  approximated  it ) 

Mr.  Willett.  Y^,  sir. 

The  Chaibhan.  That  is  all  we  want. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  I  could  give  you  the  exact  figures  if  I  had  a  little 
time. 

The  CuAiBMAN.  Perhaps  you  can  do  that  later,  but  aU  we  deaire 
DOW  is  to  get  it  substantially  accurate.  Was  there  any  shortage  in 
the  Cuban  crop  * 

Mr.  Willett.  The  Cuban  crop  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  was 
estimated  to  reach  1,800,000  tons.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  reached 
1,468,000  tons,  a  short^e  of  ttu«e  or  four  hundred  thousand  tons. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  Java  cropt 

Mr.  Willett.  The  Java  crop  was  larger. 

The  Chairman.  The  Java  crop  was  larger* 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes;  there  was  no  shortage  in  the  Java  crop. 

The  Chairman.  That  afforded  some  httle  rehef  t 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  was  the  total  shortage  -under  the 
estimates  t 

Mr.  WiLLBTT,  Both  caoe  and  beet* 

The  Cqairmak.  Yes. 

Mr.  Willett.  Two  milUoii  tons. 

The  Chairman.  About  2,000,000  tons! 

Mr.  Willett,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibuan.  Was  that  enough  to  make  a  great  difference  in 
the  price  ? 

Mr.  WiLLET.  It  was  enough  to  cause  high  prices  and  reduce  con- 
sumption. 

The  Chaibuan.  The  world's  consumption  of  sugar  is  between  six- 
teen and  seventeen  mJUion  tons,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes. 
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The  Chaibuam.  Or  pay  mord  for  it  ? 

Mr.  WiUATT.  Or  pay  a  heap  more  for  it,  exactly. 

The  CoAisifAN.  In  accordance  with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand? 

Mr.  Wm-EiT.  Except  in  this,  Mr.  Chairman;  in  alt  my  expeiience 
where  short  crops  have  been  talked  of,  sugar  comes  out  From  some 
unknown  place;  we  never  know  where,  exactly,  but  we  generally  get 
enough  to  go  around  finally,  and  the  latest  figures  that  we  nave 
made  in  the  office  stow  us  that  even  with  all  this  ^orta^  there  may 
be  enough  to  go  around  this  year,  although  the  atatistics  do  not 
^ow  it. 

The  CHAntHAN.  Now,  the  price  went  up  about  2  cents,  the  move- 
ment  reaching  a  dimax,  you  might  say,  m  the  early  fall,  and  it  has 
recovered  now,  as  I  understand,  about  1  cent. 

Mr,  WiLLBTT.  It  has  reacted  a  cent  and  a  half. 

The  Chaibman.  In  other  words,  there  is  only  one-half  a  cent 
advuice  really  in  wholesale  prices  over  what  it  was  before  this  move- 
ment started? 

Mr.  Willbtt!  Sir? 

The  Chairhan.  The  wholesale  prices  are  only  a  half  a  cent  a  pound 
hi^er  than  when  this  movement  really  got  under  wayl 

Mr.  Malbt.  Mr.  Chairman,  suppose  he  gives  us  the  prices. 

The  Chaibhan.  Yes;  can  you  give  them  by  months  durins  the 
period  of  this  extraordinary  movement,  starting,  say,  in  Junet 

Mr.  WiLLBTT,  For  raw  or  refined  sugar  ? 

The. Chaibman.  Raw  or  refined,  either.  ITiey  correspond,  do  they 
not? 

Mr.  WiLUBTT.  Suppose  we  take  refined  sugar.  There  is  a  certain 
difference  between  raw  and  refined.  When  the  movement  started 
along  in  June  or  July,  refined  sugar  was  then  at  5  cents  or  a  Uttle  less. 
At  ito  highest  point  refined  sugar  sold  at  7.50  less  2  per  cent,  or  7.36 
cents  net. 

The  Chaibman.  7.35  cents  net? 

Mr.  WniBTT.  Yes;  a  difference  between  4.76  and  7.35,  or  between 
6.76  and  7.35,  represents  the  entire  advance  in  refined  sugar  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Chaibman.  You  mean  the  difference  between  4.75  and  7.35, 
do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Wn-LBTT.  Yes;  between  4.75  and  7.35. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is,  2.5  cents? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  2.5  cents  a  pound  represents  the  entire  advance. 
From  the  high  price  of  7.5  cents  it  has  now  declined  to  6.88  cents,  net. 

The  Chaibman  .  5.88,  or  a  Uttle  under  6  cents  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes;  6  cents  lees  2  per  cent. 

The  Chaibhan.  About  a  cent  and  a  hidf,  you  sayi 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  1.47,  or  about  a  cent  and  a  njdf. 

TTie  Chaibman.  Now,  do  you  see  any  reasonable  prospect  of  the 
decline  continuing? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes,  air. 

The  Chaibhan.  Kesulting  in  still  lower  prices  for  sugars 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yea,  sir. 

The  Chaibman,  In  the  near  future  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent? 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  To  any  extent.  It  will  he  stopped  at  the  point 
where  the  United  Kingdom's  wants  rompel  their  refiners  to  enter 
thB  (Hiban  ttugar  market  for  a  snpply  of  tne  Cuban  erop  sugars  this 
Reason.  They  wouhl  then  come  into  competition  with  the  United 
States  sugar  refinew  and  make  the  price  for  Cuban  sugars. 

The  Chaiiiman.  \Vliich  mi^ht,  of  course,  run  that  price  up  ttf 
8omc  extent  f 

Mr.  Wiu.KTT.  As  it  stands  to-day,  the  I'nited  Kin^om  refiners 
are  not  in  the  market  for  Cuban  sugars  at  present  prices. 

The  CiiAiiiMAX.  Bui  iheir  necessities  niiglit  force  them  t^o  enter 
■tlitit  market  ( 

Mr.  WiiXETT.  Thev  have  already  bought  speculatively  some 
14!),l)()0  tons  ,>r  the  Ciiban  crop. 

The  Chairman.  Ynu  say  we  havef 

Mr.  Wit.i.ETT.  X():  they  have  bought  that  as  a  matter  of 
speculation. 

The  Chairman.  On  future  contracts? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  On  future  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  Which  thev  might  or  might  not  requive  to  be 
fulfilled  f  -        *  6 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  But  which  they  are  obliged  to  take, 

The  Chairman.  Unless  they  sell  them? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yea. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  ever  do  that  in  the  sugar  trade  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  frequently.  That  is  a  speculative  move- 
ment, in  other  words. 

The  Chairman-.  So  that  the  fact  they  have  bought  this  140,000 
tons  of  Cuban  sugar  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  tliey  will  take  itt 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  couid  be  supplied  elsewhere,  where  delivery 
is  easier  and  cheaper,  they  would  probably  sell  that;  is  that  your  idea  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman".  What  did  they  give  for  that,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  paid  the  basis  of  3i  cents  f.  o.  b.  Habana  or 
f .  o.  b.  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  judgment  is  that  the  conditions  are 
such  that  there  probably  will  be  a  still  further  reduction  in  the  price  of 
sugar,  so  that  it  will  go  back  toward  where  it  was  before  this  move- 
ment wliich  we  have  been  describing  started  'i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  reduction  in  the  price  of  sugar,  as  we  would  con- 
sider it,  from  now  forward  would  be  limited  to  about  the  difforence 
between  the  i)reaent  price  of  Cuban  raw  sugars,  which  is  4.94,  and  the 
first  deliveries  of  the  Cuban  crop,  which  is  .3.50,  cost  and  freight,  plus 
the  duty  of  1.34,  which  would  be  4.84. 

Mr.  Malby.  At  New  York? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  At  New  ^'ork ;  showing  that  the  present  prices  in 
Xew  York  are  very  nearly  at  the  parity  of  the  prices  for  January  and 
February  delivery  of  Cuban  sugars.  \ow,  whether  they  will  go 
below  tliat  parity,  as  I  have  saiu  before,  depends  dhtirely  upon  this 
rompetition  fn>m  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Chairmax.  On  the  conditions,  in  other  words,  which  you  have 
just  described. 

Mr,  WiLLETT.  And  bear  in  mind  that  the  United  Kingdom  must 
have  700,000  tons  of  sugar  from  other  countries  besides  Germany  or 
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else  her  consumption  must  be  largely  reduced,  becaiuse  last  year  she 
got  that  amount  from  Germany.  . 

The  Chairman.  Then,  Mr.  Willett.  you  look  for  a  still  further 
decline?  I  mean  that  is  your  estimate,  and  of  course  that  is  just 
like  any  other  estimate. 

Mr.  WnxETT.  I  look  for  some  fwrther  decline. 

The  Chairman.  As  much  as  a  cent? 

Mr.  Willett.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Half  a  cent? 

Mr.  WiLi.ETT.  No,  sir. 

The  CHAra.MA\.  Just  a  very  wlipht  decline? 
-    Mr,  Willett.  A  ven,-  slight  decline. 

The  Chairman,  In  other  words,  we  are  liable  to  stay  during  this 
sMgaryvftT  at  least  s  cent  liigher  than  we  were  before  thin  movement 
b^an  last  BQBiraer} 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir;  and  as  the  summer  appreaclies,  the  condi- 
tions in  the  United  Kingdom  will  control  ttiat,  and  prices  mny  bo  very 
much  higher  or  very  much  lowers 

The  Chaibman.  in  acoordance  with  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  t 

Mr.  Wn.LETT.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  prices  will  be  any  lower  in 
this  campaign.  Thus  far  the  United  States  refiners  have  not  bought 
a  single  pound  of  sugar  in  (?iiba  for  their  Jariuary  and  February 
requirements. 

The  Chairman.  Mr,  Willett,  in  your  judgment  did  any  American 
refiner  of  sugar  or  any  combination  of  American  refiners  of  sugar 
have  anything  to  do  with  putting  up  the  prices  of  sugar  on  the 
American  people  i 

Mr.  Willett,  No.  sir;  absolutely  not. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  price  advanced  in  New  York,  did  it 
advance  the  sanoe  way  in  London  and  Hamburg  and  everywhere 
else  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  New  York  followed  way  behind. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  advance  did  not  come  as  soon 
in  Now  Yort  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT,  It  did  not  come  as  soon  or  to  as  lai^e  an  extent. 

The  Chaibmak.  It  did  not  advance  as  soon  or  to  as  lai^e  an  ext*nt 
as  it  did  in  these  foreign  countries  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  It  was  not  as  great  in  New  York  as  in  these  foreign 
couDtries,  except  at  one  single  period  when  New  York  ran  absolutely 
short. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  And  had  no  atock  4 

Mr.  Willett.  Had  no  stock,  and  then  we  went  a  little  above  tlw 
world  prices,  or  the  Hamburg  prices. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  you  stay  above  tJie  Haraburg  prices  ? 

Mr,  Willett.  I  think  not  more  than  two  weeks. 

The  Chaibhan.  But  most  of  the  time  you  have  been  under  Ham- 
bure  prices  ? 

Mt.  Willett.  At  all  times. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  or  not  demonstrate,  in  ymir  opinion, 
that  no  local  conditions  could  have  caused  the  advance — tliat  no  local 
conditions  or  local  combination  of  refiners  could  have  caused  the 
advance  ? 
'    Mr,  Willett.  Nothiitgin  the  United  States  could  have  caused  it. 

The  Chairman.  Because  if  it  had  been  local  to  the  United  States, 
it  would  not  have  affected  the  Hamburg  market. 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  fSxcept,  probably,  in  an  indirect  snd  a  very  small 
way,  you  think ) 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  I  fancy  that  the  European  speculators  were  in- 
tiuenced  in  their  movement  toward  higher  prices  somewhat  by  that 
deficiency  in  the  Cuban  crop,  and  by  the  expectation  that  the  United 
States  refiners  would  run  short  of  sugar  durmg  the  end  of  the  season, 
between  crops,  and  be  obliged  to  go  to  Europe  for  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Between  the  crops  for  what  vears  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Between  the  crop  years.  European  speculators 
always  take  note  every  vear  of  the  United  States.  They  watch  the 
United  States  very  closely  to  see  how  we  are  coming  out  on  our  tail- 
end  aupphes. 

The  Chairhan.  Did  any  manipulation  or  combination  or  aeree- 
mfflit  or  scheme  by  the  American  sugar  refiners  have  anything  vhatr 
■  ever,  in  your  judgment,  to  do  with  this  recmt  rise  in  the  price  of 
sugar? 

Mr.  WiixBTT.  No,  sir;  absolutely  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  thmk  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  was  in  anyway  responsible  for  it  % 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Not  the  slightest. 

The  Chairman.  Or  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  the  Arbuckle  or  any  other  American  beet- 
sugar  factory  or  cane  refineiy  1 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  absolutely  not. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  conditions  were  world-wide  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  condition  was  brought  about  by  crop 
oonditions  and  in  response  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand! 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Y^  and  speculation  in  Europe. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Well,  speculation  in  Europe  was  baaed  on  what 
they  thought  of  the  crops. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Certainly.  We  have  no  sugar  exchanges  in  the 
United  States,  hence  we  have  no  speculation.  But  Europe  is  a 
network  of  sugar  exchanges,  and  they  speculate  every  day. 

The  Chairman.  Just  like  we  do  in  cotton  and  gram } 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yea. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  that  condition  in  the  United  States  t 

Mr.  WnxETT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  &o  that  you  do  not  consider-  any  of  our  American 
refiners  or  manufacturers  in  any  way  responsible  f 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Not  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  in  the  interest  of  any  refiner  to  have  this 
higher  price  of  sugar  1 

Mr,  WiLLETT.  It  was  decidedly  against  their  interests. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  it  against  their  interests? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Because  the  lower  the  price  of  raw  sugars  the  more 
stable  and  permanent  their  profits. 

The  Chairman.  The  less  monev  they  would  have  tied  up  in  raw 
sugar? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  less  would  be  the  worth  of  the  sugar  lost 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  &Dd  as  it  happdos  to-day,  after  a  rise,  when  the 
return  comes  all  the  refiners  are  in  a  positioD  to  lose  money  by  the 
downward  movement  in  the  raw-sugar  market. 

The  Chaibhan.  To  the  extent  of  the  stock  they  have  on  hand! 

Mr,  WniBTT.  To  the  extent  of  the  stock  they  cany,  which  in  the 
case  of  the  Sugar  Trust  is  something  like  150,000  tons. 

The  Chairhan.  They  might  recoup,  however,  to  some  extent  on 
advance  contracts  t 

Mr.  WOiLBTT.  Oh,  yes;  they  have  done  that  this  year. 

The  Chaishak.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  they  would  all  have  gone 
broke  on  this  sort  of  a  movement } 

Mr.  Whabtt.  Yee. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Willett,  did  you  ever  have  any  sort  of 
finaacial  connection,  outside  of  what  yon  ordinarily  would  have  in  a 
business  way,  with  the  American  Sugar  Kefining  Co.  t 

Mr.  Wim-BTT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaikham.  Your  journal  has  always  been  perfectly  independ- 
ent of  that  company ! 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Perfectly.  The  American  Sugar  Refinins  Co.  has 
been  a  small  item  in  our  business.    Our  business  is  world-wide. 

The  Chaishan.  But  they  are  a  considerable  item  in  your  buuness 
80  far  as  this  country  is  concerned  t 

Mr.  WnxeTT.  Yes ;  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  but  our 
general  business,  you  will  notice,  is  world-wide,  and  we  could  not 
afford  to  publish  such  a  paper. 

The  Chairman.  While  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not, 
we  have  had  it  stated  before  us  that  at  one  period  you  made  a  western 
trip  for  Mr.  Havemeyer  to  look  into  beet  sugar. 

Sir.  WiLtBTT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chajsuan.  You  did  do  that  1 

Mr.  WiLUJTT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAmuAN.  That  was  in  1901  or  1903? 

Mr.  Willett,  That  was  in  November,  1901. 

The  CHAiBifAN,  The  trip  began  in  November,  1901  ( 

Mr.  Willett,  Yes;  ana  ended  in  November,  1901. 

The  Chaibhan.  Where  did  you  go  ? 

Mr,  Willett.  May  I  explain  to  the  committee  how  that  came 
about  * 

TTie  Chairman.  Yes;  Iwouldbegladifyou  would  doso.  We  have 
heard  so  much  talk  about  that,  we  would  like  to  know  exactly  what 
happened. 

Mr.  Willett.  I  would  like  to  explain  it,  too.  Mr.  McFwIand, 
president  of  a  bank  in  Grand  Junction,  southern  Colorado,  came  to 
New  York  in  October,  1901,  with  authority  to  sell  the  beet-sugar 
factory  located  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo.     He  came  to  us  with  his 

?Ianfi,  and  placed  the  sale  of  that  factory  in  our  hands.     I  met  Mr. 
aimer  ana  talked  beet  sugars  with  him,  and  told  hitr>  we  had  such 
a  ^vposition  for  the  sale  of  a  factory  in  southern  Colorado. 
The  Chairman.  That  was  Mr,  Lowell  M.  Palmer? 
Mr,  Willett,  Yee,  air;  and  Mr.  Palmer  suggested  that  I  place  it 
before  Mr.  Havemeyer,  and  he  arranged  a  meeting  for  me  with  Mr. 
HavemOTer. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Palmer  was  then  one  of  Mr.  Havemeyer's 
business  associates^  uigmzecDyOoOQlc 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  air.  I  met  Mr.  HaTcme/er  and  Mr,  Palmer, 
aad  no  one  else. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Mr.  II.  O.  llavemeyer) 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer.  I  met  them  at  Mr.  Have- 
meyer's  ofHce,  with  all  tlie  papers  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  that 
property,  and  went  over  the  proposition  with  those  two  gentlemen, 
an<r  they  appointed  an  agricultural  expert,  Mr.  Myer,  a  airector  of 
the  company,  and  their  chemical  expert,  Dr.  Hooker,  to  go  to  Grand 
Junction  with  Mr.  McFarland  and  m-y^self  and  inTestigate  the  prop- 
erty. This  was  on  a  Tuesday,  I  think,  and  we  started  the  loltowing 
Saturday,  .\fter  appointing  that  committee,  Mr.  Havemeyer  aaid 
to  me:  "What  are  the  best  States  for  beet-sugar  production  and 
who  are  the  best  people  in  it?"  I  eaid  that  Colorado  was  one  of  the 
best  States  for  beet-sugar  production  on  account  of  its  abundant 
sunshine,  but  there  was  more  or  less  trouble  in  that  Stated  relation 
to  the  fanners  producing  tlie  beets;  that  Utah  ha<l  been  more  suc- 
cessful because  the  Mormons  could  control  their  farmers. 

Tile  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Fdimer  told  ua 
about  that. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is?  I  told  him  that  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Cutler  was 
the  best  man  in  the  beet-sugar  business;  that  the  corapaay  of  which 
he  was  the  manager,  the  Lehi  Co.,  Jiad  made  the  b^t  returns,  and 
Mr.  Havemeyer  said,  "Go  out  and  see  hun.' 

The  Chairman.  Go  out  and  see  ('utler? 

Mr.  W'lLLETT.  Yes.  He  said,  "You  can  say  to  Mr.  Cutler  that 
this  is  not  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  but  persona  interested  in 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co."  If  I  may  interline  that  a  bit,  I 
will  say  that  at  tliat  time  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Havemeyer  were  tho 
people,  and  tliat  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  appointed  no 
committee  on  beet  sugars  until  some  time  in  December. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  afterwards! 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes.  He  said,  "You  can  say  that  this  is  for  parties 
interested  with  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  we  are  pre- 
pared to  purchase  a  one-half  interest  in  this  factoiy." 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Lehi  factory  f 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  the  Lehi  factory.  "Desiring  and  wishing  to 
leave  one-half  interest  under  the  local  ownersliip,  and  the  entire  man- 
agement to  be  left  with  the  local  people.  Also,  we  are  prepared  to 
take  an  interest  in  other  factories  in  desirable  locations  to  the  extent 
of  a  one-half  interest.' '  With  that  instmction  we  went  to  Grand  Juno 
tion  and  looked  over  the  factory  and  drove  around  the  beet  fields. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Chester  S,  Morey  out  there? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  lie  was  in  Denver, 

The  Chairman.  You  were  with  Mr,  McFarland  t 

Mr,  WiLLETT.  Y'ee,  sir. 

The  CiLAiRMAN.  Was  he  not  identified  with  Mr.  Morey? 

Jkfr,  WiLLKTT.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Morey  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  fac- 
tory. The  only  persona  we  met  were  Mr.  McFarland  and  a  Mr. 
Kenney,  I  think,  who  was  interested  in  the  factory. 

The  Chairman.  Y'"ou  did  not  see  Mr.  Morey  at  all  oa  that  trip? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  may  continue.  I  beg  your  pardon  for 
interrupting  you. 
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Mr'.  WuxBTT.  As  I  eay,  we  drove  around  tlie  beet  fielde,  and  Mr. 
Hooker  had  the  factorj'  run  two  or  three  days,  and  then  thoae  gen- 
tlemen returned  home.  I  went  on  to  Salt  Lake  City,  or  rather,  to 
Lehi,  tSr.  Cutler's  resideuc«.  1  found  at  Lohi  that  Mr.  Cutler  was 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  I  went  down  to  tlie  Lehi  factor^'  and  called  him 
up  on  the  telephone,  I  might  aay  here  that  I  had  linown  Mr.  Cutler 
for  several  years. 

The  Chaiiuian.  Prior  to  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Wu,LBTT.  Yes.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Cutler,  he 
having  been  in  New  Yorii  frequently  on  business.  He  replied  from 
Bait  Lake  City  over  the  telephone  that  he  was  just  ou  the  point  of 
leaving  for  San  Francisco,  and  I  said  I  had  a  business  proposition  to 
talk  over  with  him,  and  that  I  would  like  to  join  him  and  go  to  San 
Francisco  with  him.  He  said  the  train  leaving  Lelii  that  morning 
connected  at  Ogden  with  his  train,  end  he  would  meet  me  on  the 
platform  at  Ogden,  which  he  did,  and  we  went  together  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, spending  two  days  in  San  Francisco.  I  think  it  took  us  two 
days  to  go  and  two  days  to  come  and  two  days  there,  making  six 
days,  and  during  that  time  I  placed  this  proposition  before  Mr. 
Cutler  without  specifying  who  my  principals  were,  I  did  not  men- 
tjon  Mr.  Havemeyer  or  Mr.  Palmer. 

The  CuAiBUAN.  He  did  not  aak  you  those  questions } 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  He  did  not  ask  me  my  principals,  and  I  did  not  give 
t,h«m,  but  I  found  that  Mr.  Cutler  was  favorable  to  the  project ;  but 
he  said  he  could  not  act  until  he  had  seen  his  parties  in  Salt  Lake 
City  interested  with  him.  We  returned  to  Salt  Lake  City.  I  might 
aay  that  1  was  at  Lehi  November  16,  1001,  and  that  on  tlio  24th  of 
November  we  were  back  in .  Salt  Lake  City.  From  the  24tb  of 
November  to  the  28th  of  November  Mr.  Cutler  was  consulting  with 
bis  friends,  and  then  advised  me  on  the  28th  that  he  was  prepared 
to  go  to  New  York  and  see  my  principab  about  the  proposition.  I 
then  gave  him  the  names  of  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  Mr.  Palmer  ajid 
returned  to  New  York  myself,  leaving  ^t  Lake  City  on  NovonU>er 
28.  In  a  few  days  afterwards  Mr.  Cutler  came  on.  On  my  return 
to  New  York  Mr.  Havemeyer  was  sick  at  his  house,  and  I  had  no 
personal  communication  witli  him,  but  received  word  to  bring  Mr. 
Cutler  to  liis  house  on  his  arrivaJ.  On  Mr.  Cutler's  arrival  I  took 
him  up  to  Mr.  Havomayer'a  house  in  the  morning  and  introduced 
him,  and  Mr,  Havemeyer  turned  to  rae  and  said:  'Mr.  Willett,  you 
can  leave.  I  will  talk"  with  Mr.  Cutler,"  and  from  that  day  to  the 
day  of  his  death  he  never  mentioned  beet  sugar  to  me  again. 

The  Chairman.  That  covers  all  you  know  about  that  trans- 
action ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  got  a  brokerage  or  some  sort  of 
compensation  ^ 

Mr.  Willett.  I  will  say  that  at  this  conversation  between  Mr. 
Havemeyer,  Mr,  Palmer,  and  myself,  Mr.  Havemeyer  asked  what 
compensation  or  what  commission  we  were  to  have  on  the  sale  of 
the  Colorado  factory,  and  I  toid  him,  and  he  said:  "Well,  we  will 

five  you  the  same  commission  if  anvthing  results  from  tliis  business. 
B  that  right,  Mr.  Palmerl"  and  "ilr.  Palmer  said:  "Yes,  that  is 
right." 
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The  Chairman.  So,  then,  they  <lid  give  you  the  same  oommiseion 
on  the  Utah  proposition  t 

Mr.  WlLLETT.  No ;  they  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  They  promised  it  to  you  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT,  Thev  promised  it  to  us. 

The  Chaieman.  What  did  they  pay  you  t 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  About  half  what  was  due. 

The  Chaibhan.  Would  you  mind  stating  the  amount  they  paid 
you  t    There  is  a  certain  reason  why  I  think  it  ia  matetial. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  K  you  wish  to  know,  I  have  no  objection.  The 
amount  they  paid  us  was  $25,000.  The  commission  amounted  to 
$60,000. 

The  Chaibman.  The  commission  amounted  to  $60,000  ? 

Mr.  WiLLCiT.  Yes;  the  trade  was  $1,225  000,  according  to  my 
recollection,  5  per  cent  of  which  would  be  $62,000.  I  talked  it  over 
with  my  partner,  and  Mr.  Havemeyer  proposed  that  payment  in 
cash,  or  we  could  wait. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  decided  to  take  the  ca^  instead  of 
waiting? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  My  partner  decided  to  take  the  cash  instead  of 
waiting.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  right  or  wrong.  We  wen 
quite  satisfied  to  accept  that  sum  for  three  weeks'  work,  anyway. 

The  Chaibman.  Gentlemen,  I  have  concluded  all  the  examination 
I  care  to  make  on  every  branch  of  the  subject  except  one.  Mr. 
\^^ett  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  committee  recently  as  on 
expert  to  translate,  if  I  may  use  that  word,  the  reports  we  have 
received  through  the  State  Department  from  every  country  of  the 
world  in  reference  to  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  sugars  through- 
out the  world  for  the  last  five  years.  I  think  posaWy  we  had  better 
examine  him  in  reference  to  that  subject  in  a  different  way  from  the 
way  we  have  been  taking  the  testimony  bo  far,  and  let  hun  explain 
his  work  without  much  mtemiption,  and  I  think  if  you  gentlemen 
want  to  examine  him  on  any  subject  other  than  this  expert  work, 
now  is  perhaps  the  beet  time. 

Mr,  WiLLBTT.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  regarding  that 
commission,  it  was  6  per  cent,  and  the  amount  was  just  exactly  the 
same  as  we  would  have  received  had  we  sold  the  Colorado  factory  to 
him,  which  we  did  not  do.     He  turned  that  down. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  that  has  been  pretty  wei)  covered,  except  as 
to  one  thing.  You  spoke  of  certain  speculators  having  European 
exchanges  in  which  they  deal  in  sugar.  Will  you  explam  that  just 
a  little  more  fully,  Mr.  Willett  * 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  these  sugar  exchai^es 

Mr.  Malby  (interposing).  Exist  where,  and  what  is  the  course  of 
their  operation  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT  (continuing).  Exist  in  London,  Paris,  Magdeburg, 
Germany — these  are  the  principal  exchanges.  Then  there  are  other 
minor  exchanges  in  nearly  all  of  the  different  cities  of  Europe — Ham- 
burg, Brunswick,  Germany;  Kief,  and  St.  Petersburg. 

Mr.  Mai.bt.  What  is  the  course  of  their  operation,  or  their  methods  I 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  They  operate  every  day  m  beet  sugar,  88  analysis, 
free  on  board  at  Hamburg.  They  buy  and  sell  that  class  of  sugar  for 
prompt  delivery,  and  delivery  in  every  month  in  the  year,  even  as  for 
forward  as  new  crops — that  is,  for  12  months  ahead.     (^,QQn|t; 
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Ifr.  Malby.  Is  it  purply  speculative  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Abfiolutely. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Do  ttte;  actually  deliver  any  sugar  at  all  ? 

tb.  WiLLBTT.  The  cuitract  calls  for  the  actual  delivery,  aud  I  pre- 
sume in  CAses  the  actual  sugar  is  delivered,  but  it  ia  not  the  inteDtitoi 
fttaU. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  practically  the  uniform  practice  is  not  to  deliver 
the  sugar  t 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Does  that  have  the  effect  of  lowering  or  increasing  the 
price  of  sugar  t 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  It  depends  upon  whether  the  bulls  are  in  the  ascend- 
ftBt  op  the  bears  are  in  the  ascendant.  As  a  rule,  the  speculation  is 
directed  to  the  bull  side  of  the  market. 

Mr,  Malby.  To  increase  the  price  T 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  are  three  or  four  leading  opera- 
tors there  vho  generally  operate  on  the  bull  side. 

Mr.  Malby.  Were  they  directing  the  market  during  four  or  flVe 
moBtha  of  this  year? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Well,  I  can  not  aay  that  they  were  controlHne  it. 
They  were  in  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  report  of  the  short^e, 
and  did  not  get  going  until  the  dealing  in  September.  Then  they 
ruled  in  November  for  a  short  time,  and  advanced  the  prices  very, 
very  raiwdly.  Now  they  have  come  to  a  halt  on  account  of  this  agi- 
tation regarding  the  increase  of  Russian  imports. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Would  that  fact,  in  your  judgment,  have  a  tendency 
to  increase  prices  of  sugar  t  The  fact  that  they  were  operating,  would 
that,  in  your  judgment,  have  the  effect  of  increasing  prices  largely ! 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes,  sir.     They  made  the  prices  at  Hamburg.  ' 

Mr.  Malby.  You  think  their  operations  were  sufficiently  extensive 
to  reallv' make  theprice  of  sugar  at  Hamburg* 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Weil,  they  had  the  whip  hand. 

Mr.  Malby.  Their  operations  are  practically  the  same  as  the  opera- 
tions on  the  cotton  exchange  and  the  wheat  exchange  f 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir.    They  are  very  similar. 

Mf.  Malbt.  Tlien,  at  present,  they  have  somewhat  eased  off  from 
their  activities? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Very  much;  yes,  air.  It  is  like  this:  For  two 
months  to  come  there  is  plenty  of  sugar  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
They  have  more  sugar  than  they  can  consume  in  two  months  in  that 
conntry. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Has  Russia  succeeded  in  obtaining  relief  from  the  con- 
diticoi  of  supplying  to  the  world's  market  only  200,000  tons  ?  Have 
they  got  relief  from  that  scheme  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Not  yeb,  and  they  are  not  iikely  to  do  so  until  next 
Mardi,  and  the  govemmenta  of  £urope  have  acceded  to  that  in  the 
convention. 

Mr,  Malbt.  How  do  you  fix  the  Ist  of  March  as  being  the  probable 
date? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  tliat  is  the  date  for  the  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  annual  meeting  of  what  * 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Of  what  is  known  as  the  Brussels  convention  proper. 

Mr.    Malby.  Composed    of    the   representatives   of   iht   vanous 

countries)  .eo^yV^OOgTC 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  but  tbey  hftve  a.  subcommittee  that  meete 
every  month. 

Mr.  Malby.  But  they  have  no  authority  to  act  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  No,  sir;  not  without  the  entire  committee  represent- 
ing all  the  comitries. 

Mr.  Malbt.  So,  the  earliest  rehef  that  could  be  obtained  would  be 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  March  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  bit. 

The  Chaiehan.  There  is  one  thinjg  I  omitted  to  ask  rou  about. 
You  remember  that  you  were  speaking  about  the  cost  of  producing 
European  beet  sugart 

Mr.  Wii-LBTT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  On  page  139  of  our  record  is  a  table  which  was 
submitted  by  Mr.  Atkins  in  which  is  shown  the  Hamburg  price  of 
sugar  for  the  years  1900  to  1907,  inclusive,  and  you  will  find  by  look- 
ing at  the  table,  at  the  top  of  page  139,  that  in  the  year  1902  the  price 
was  SI  .79,  which  was  considerably  under  9  shiUings,  which  you  fixed 
as  the  cost  of  producing  100  pounds  of  beet  sugar  in  Europe. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  If  that  was  a  Cartel  year,  there  is  an  ezplanaticMi 
for  it. 

The  CHAiRitAN.  I  can  find  that  for  you  here. 

Mr.  Malby.  Where  does  the  Cartel  appear  in  the  record? 

The  Chairman.  That  was  furnished  for  the  record  by  Mr.  Palmer — 
that  is,  a  copy  of  the  Cartel — and  it  appears  at  2642  of  the  record- 
March  6,  1902,  seems  to  be  the  date  of  the  report  of  the  British  dele- 
gate to  the  sugar  conference.  This  paper  says,  "Done  at  Brusads, 
the  6th  of  March,  1902."  That  is  the  date  of  the  Brussels  conventitm. 
That  is  what  you  mean,  is  it  not  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  price  in  the  year  1902;  the  most  of 
it  came  after  March  5. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That,  from  January  to  March,  would  indude  the 
cartel. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  the  average  price  for  that  year? 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  Yes,  air. 

The  Chaiehan.  So  that  would  include  January,  February,  and 
March,  and  three-fourths  of  the  year  was  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Brussels  convention  t 

Mr.  Wbllett.  Yes,  sir.  But,  do  you  know  that  in  addition  to  the 
bounty  which  the  Qerman  manufacturers  had  upon  their  export 
business,  in  addition  to  the  bounty  of  38  cents  which  was  repealed 
by  the  Brussels  convention,  there  was  during  the  existence  of  the 
cartel,  up  to  March,  1902,  a  cartel  bounty  of  26  cents,  against 
which  the  United  States  never  countervailed  \ 

The  Chairman.  But  after  March  5,  1902,  that  was  not  in  effect. 
What  struck  me  was  the  fact  that  during  three-fourths  of  the  first 
year,  after  this  went  into  effect,  they  produced  sugar  for  much  less, 
or  they  sold  it  below  the  cost  of  production — that  is,  a  h^  a  cent 
cheaper  than  the  figures  you  state  as  the  cost  of  producing  European 
sugar. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

The  Chaibman.  So  that  the  cost  must  vary,  or  the  selling  price 
must  vary,  from  year  to  year! 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  es,  sir. 
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The  Chaibman.  And  it  ia  h&rd  to  tell  what  the  cost  is,  except  from 
what  they  sell  it  for  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  it  is  decidedly 
below  the  cost  of  production;  a  half  a  cent,  at  least. 

The  CHAiRMAy.  To  the  extent  of  half  a  cent  at  least  t 

Mr.  W1XX.KTT.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  the  bounty  has  something  to  do 
with  it. 

I  can  show  you,  if  you  wish,  how  the  German  manufacturers  and 
refiners  of  sugar  for  from  3  to  4  years,  under  the  cartel,  sold  all 
their  sugars  for  export  at  a  loss,  and  yet  made  profit. 

The  (Clubman.  On  account  of  these  bounties  ? 

Mr.  WiLUBTT.  In  other  words,  the  cartel  gave  the  manufacturer 
20  cents  per  hundred  pounds  and  the  Government  gave  38  cents  pw 
hundred  pounds,  and  the  manufacturers  sold  their  sugar  to  the 
domestic  consumers  for  77  cents  per  hundred  pounds  profit,  which 
was  returned  to  them  by  the  cartel.  They  gave  away  26  cents  on 
their  exports,  which  were  seUing  at  less  than  cost,  and  yet  made  a 
profit.     I  can  mve  you  the  dollars  and  cents  of  the  profits  made. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  would  like  to  have  that  go  into  the  record- 

The  Chaibuan.  Can  you  put  that  into  the  record  without  going 
into  the  details  of  the  dollars  and  cents  at  this  time } 

Mr.  WoLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaduun.  I  would  like  to  invite  your  attention  to  this  extract 
from  Willett  &  Gray's  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal,  for  June  12, 
1901: 

The  depreseioii  in  the  bu^  markets  is  world-wide,  and  is  due  to  the  enormoua 
ovttproductkin,  especially  in  Germany,  where  the  combination  of  tnanufacturen, 
known  aa  the  "cartel,"  keeps  np  the  pnces  w  hi^  tor  home  consumption  that  it  ia 
enabled  U>  stand  heavy  Icnes  on  the  sugar  which  is  exported. 

I  will  read  you  again  from  the  same  article: 

The  heavv  protection  now  granted  to  beet-sugar  producers  all  so^  t«  thJ  nutnu- 
facturert,  woo  do  not  pay  the  fannera  any  more  lluui  is  received  oy  the  farmeie  in 
Germany  for  beels.  German  factories  produce  refined  sugar  at  a  cost  ol  leas  tltam  21 
cents  pw  pound,  exclusive  of  bounty,  and  American  Stories  suitably  located  and 
ably  managed  should  be  able  to  do  as  well.  American  manufacturers  have  already 
demonstntted  their  ability  to  produce  sugar  at  3  cents  per  pound;  therefon  the  heavy 
protection  now  gnnted  is  not  needed,  and  the  removal  of  duty  on  Cuban  raw  sugar 
will  neither  ruin  the  businees  ol  the  beet-sugar  manufacturers  nor  injuriously  affect 
the  fanner. 

That  is  what  you  thought  in  1901  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaiemaw.  That  is  true,  is  it  I 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  am  wrong  on  the  figures — that  is,  the  3  cents. 

The  Chaibman,  You  are  wrong  on  that  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  must  have  been,  because  beet  sugar  has  never 
been  produced  at  this  price  since. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  some  evidence  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  The  Spreckels  produced  it  at  2.70,  according  to 
the  evidence. 

Mr.  Malbt.  That  was  not  very  clear. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  it  was  quite  clear. 

Mr.  Hinds.-  What  testimony  was  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  testimony  given  in  their  report  and 
furnished  to  their  stockholders,  the  Amencan  Sugar  Refining  Co, 
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They  te»tifiecl  as  to  the  cost  of  pvaduciAg  avg»r  ^d  ^ver^g^d  it,  vpA  it 
mvoraged  3|  cents. 

Mr.  WiLLCTT.  Mj  recollection  ib  ttuht  that  is  thp  fignu«  of  the 
Lehigh  Co.,  made  in  1901. 

The  Chairman.  The  Spreclseia  plant  produced  th4«  yw^r  at  3.71 
centa. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  You  mean  in  1901 ) 

The  CuAiBKAN.  No;  I  mean  last  year. 

Mr.  Hindh:  Does  that  include  the  depreciation  t 

TheCHAiRHAM.  Idonotknow;  the  record  does  not  i«how.  Ido.iW}t 
recall  it  if  it  does.  That  part  of  the  record  to  which  I  referred  is  the 
abatement  furnished  us  oy  the  American  Sugar  Relining  Co.,  and 
they  received  it  as  stockholders  in  this  plant.  Thtiii  wrap  the  kiveet 
fi«jEe  testified  to  as  to  the  coat  of  produrtion . 

iti.  WiLLETT.  That  is  lower  than  any  I  have  evef  knovfu. 

Mr.  SuLZBR.  Tell  us,  Mr.  Willett,  the  effect  of  the  Brussels  coiivea- 
tion  on  sugar  generally  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT^  The  Brussels  convention  abolished  bounties  through- 
out the  world.  The  effect  of  that  was  to  decrease  the  piiodnctioB  of 
sugar  in  Qermany  and  to  increase  the  consumption  by  r^Moa  of  the 
lower  price  in  Germany,  and  I  think  the  same  resuU  would  foUow 
naturally  throughout  the  world,  and  the  prices  at  Hamburg  would  be 
increasea.  The  abolition  of  the  bounty  by  the  cartel  would  increase 
the  f.  o.  b.  prices  at  Hamburg  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  was  only 
Germany  that  benefited  by  the  increased  consumption.  Other  parte 
of  the  world  paid  more  for  sugar  after  the  abolition  of  the  bounties. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  nonsu^ar-producing  countries 
were  hurt  at  the  expanse  of  the  augai^producmg  countries,  and  that 
was  the  real  object  of  the  conference  ? 

BJr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  When  you  say  the  convention  abolished  bounties,  you 
mean  export  bounties! 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  Yea,  sir;  not  internal  taxes. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  Certain  European  countries  gave  a  bounty  to  sugar 
growers? 

Mr.  Willett.  They  did  at  that  time;  not  now. 

Mr.  SULZBR.  Does  not  Russia  give  a  bounty  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  is  not  called  continental  Europe; 
that  ia  outside. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Do  you  mean  it  is  not  bound  by  the  convention  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  It  is  only  bound  by  the  convention  as  to  its  limited 
cxpprt  of  sugar. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Well,  that  is  a  very  important  thing,  is  it  not ; 

Mr.  ^'^LLETT.  It  is  at  the  present  moment. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  In  other  words,  this  convention  restricted  Russia  to 
a  certain  amount  of  exportations ! 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  Russia  is  one  of  tlie  largest  sugar-growing  countries  in 
the  world,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  And  this  convention  limited  Russia  to  how  many 
tons  of  sugar  per  year! 

Mr.  Willett.  To  200,000  tons  per  year. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  For  export?  uigmzecDvGoOQlc 
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Air-  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  They  can  send  any  amount  tbev  want  if  they  pay  the 
tariff* 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  we  will  not  take  their  sugar  on  any  tariff. 

Mr.  SuLZBB.  la  that  true  of  continental  Europe  generally  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  that  does  not  apply  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  SuLZBR.  But  outside  of  the  United  States  they  will  ^ow 
S8  much  Russian  sugar  to  come  in  as  they  want  if  they  pay  the 
countervailing  duties  * 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZBB.  When  does  this  convention  expire? 

Mr.  WnjLETT.  In  September,  1913. 

Mr.  SuLZBB.  What  was  the  object  of  this  convention  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  To  do  away  with  bounties  and  cartels. 

Mr.  SuiABB.  Export  bounties  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  and  interior  cartels. 

Mr.  SuLZBB.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  reason  of  this  convention, 
this  ^ear  the  European  countries  like  England,  France,  Germany, 
Belgium,  sod  others  have  had  to  pay  more  for  sugar,  so  far  as  the 
consumers  are  concerned,  than  they  otherwise  would  have  had  to 
pay  if  this  convention  had  never  been  perfected ) 

Mr.  WnxETT.  Well,  the  convention  as  a  regulator  of  prices  had 
no  control  of  the  weather  on  the  crops. 

Mr.  Sttlzbb.  But,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  convention,  sugar 
could  have  been  produced  cheaper  in  European  countries  this  year  f 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  If  conditions  had  prevailed  as  they  were  preceding 
the  convention,  the  price  at  Harabura  would  have  been  cheaper  than 
it  was  this  year,  but  Germany  would  Tiave  no  sugar  to  sell.  She  has 
not  raised  any  sugar  for  export  this  year.  Tliere  is  no  otheir  Con- 
tinental country  tJaat  has  any  surplus  of  any  account.  Fi'ivnco  has, 
perhaps,  75,000  tons  for  export,  but  no  other  country  has  &  surplus. 
ConsequentJy,  had  the  price  at  Hamburg  been  hi^er  or  lower,  it 
would  nave  nad  no  influence  on  the  quantity  exported. 

Ifr.  Sdlzeb.  Except  from  Russia. 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  Except  Bussia,  and  it  is  outside  of  the  game. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Biit  for  this  convention,  however,  Russia  <^uld  have 
exported  her  sut^lus  sugar,  and  would  hare  materially  cheapened 
the  price  to  consumers  in  Europe,  if  not  in  the  United  Stat^  t 

Mr.  WiLr-BTT.  Decidedly. 

The  Gbaibuan.  I^is  convention  does  not  affect  the  United  States 
at  all ;  we  are  not  A  party  to  it.  We  could  take  Russian  sugar  just  as 
eaaUy  as  German  sugar. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  But  Russia  can  not  export  more  than  200,000  tons 
of  sugar,  and  in  that  wav  the  convention  reaches  us  in  the  United 
States.  If  any  exported  sugar  comes  to  the  United  States  from 
Russia  it  must  form  a  part  of  that  200,000  tons. 

Tlie  Chairmaw.  She  made  that  contract  with  this  convention  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Have  we  no  protection  agtunst  that  sort  of  bumness  I 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  We  have  a  countervailing  duty. 

Mr.  SUI.ZER.  But  we  have  no  defense  * 

Mr.  WiLLBTt.  No,  sir.  It  seems  absurd  that  the  Ignited  States, 
having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Brussels  convention,  should 
he  brnu^t  in  by  these  means  and  really  made  a  party,,.  ,^  CiOOqIc 
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Mr.  SuLZER.  That  is  what  I  was  referring  to. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  a  party  to  the  Brussels  convention, 
yet  under  its  terms  Russia  could  not  furnish  us  sugar  except  under 
those  conditions  1 

Mr,  WiLi.BTT.  No,  sir.  At  one  time  Brussels  countervailed  a<;ainst 
our  Philippine  sugar  for  two  montlis. 

The  Chairman    Why  '< 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  On  m^count  of  the  import  duty  into  the  Pliilip- 
pines  bein^  more  than  5  francs.  That  was  a  surtax,  as  they  call  it, 
whenever  it  exceeds  5  francs. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  data  covering  that? 

Mr.  WiLLEiT.  I  have  it  here  somewhere.  Phihppine  sugars  went 
largely  into  Hongkong,  and  tJie  governor  general  of  Hongkong  issued 
a  circular  prolubiting  the  importation  of  Pliilippine  sugar  into 
Hongkong. 

The  Chairman.  For  that  reason? 

Mr.  Wii.LETT.  Yes,  sir;  that  the  Philippines  paid  an  pxj>ort 
bounty,  but  the  Government  got  on  to  it  prettv  ([uick,  and  a  month 
or  two  later  the  Hongkong  governor  rescinded  it. 

The  Chairman.  Hongkong  is  a  British  possession,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLi-ETT.  It  is  a  free  port. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  under  Britisli  control? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair.man.  And  Great  Britain  was  reallv  responsible  for 
that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  although  Great  Britain  claims  tliat  -she 
does  not  interfere  with  the  workings  of  her  colonies,  but  she  docs. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  Great  Britain  was  r^ponsible  for  an  act 
of  this  kind  the  native  Government,  or  the  Chinese  Govemmwit, 
stopped  it  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  Hongkong.  It  ifl  a 
free  port. 

The  Chaihman.  Well,  how  did  they  get  it  repealed;  that  is,  this 
prohibitioD  of  the  importation  of  Pmlippine  sugar? 

Ifc.  WiLLETT.  The  governor  general  of  Hongkong  prohibited  It, 
and  then  the  governor  general  of  Hongkong  reacindea  it. 

The  Chairman.  Because  it  created  so  much  discontent  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  United  Kingdom  is  not  a  producer  of  sugar, 
and  its  interests  are  all  against  excluding  bounty-paid  sugars  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  Thev  want  all  the  sugar  they  can  get,  and 
just  as  thev  can  get  it,  and  they  are  now  agitating  the  question  of  get- 
ting outside  of  or  relinquishing  their  connection  with  the  Brussels 
convention  in  1913,  which  is  the  earhest  date  on  which  they  can  get 
out,  and  have  already  so  stated. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  That  was  stated  recently  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  seems  to  be  of  particular  interest. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  These  consular  reports  you  gave  me  to  investigate 
informed  me  that  the  French  Government  is  also  making  certain 
preparations  to  put  on  a  bounty  after  1913  against  any  countiy  out  of 
the  convention  that  still  pays  a  bounty. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  When  was  that  Hongkong  prohibition  placed  on 
Philippine  sugar  ? 
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Mr.  WnxBTT.  The  Philippine  duty  was  asscaaed  in  October,  1904, 
and  WW  suspended  in  1905.  Now,  this  happens  to  be  the  action  of 
the  Brussels  convention  itself  upon  the  Philippine  qiiestion,  and  it 
says  that,  "  Regarding  the  fliilippines,  there  exists  a  surtax,  and  the 
committee  has  decided  that  this  surtax  can  not  be  construed  to  mean 
a  bounty  on  raw  or  refined  «ugar."  On  that  action,  the  governor 
general  of  Hongkong  rescinded. 

The  Chairman.  A  committee  of  the  Brussels  convention  decided 
that  i 

Mr.  WnXBTT.  Yes,  sir;  the  Brussels  convention  decided  that. 

The  C^AIBUAN.  The  governor  general  of  Honrftong  first  construed 
the  Philippines  tax  to  mean  a  bounty  under  the  Brussels  convention, 
and  for  awhile  he  kept  out  Philippine  sugar  on  that  contention,  but 
irfien  it  was  decided  by  the  Brussels  convention  otherwise,  he  with- 
drew his  proclamation  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Just  vrfiat  were  the  conditions  in  the  Philippines  which 
induced  the  British  Government  to  assume  that  there  was  a  bounty 
on  Phi^pine  sugar  t    What  did  the  bounty  consist  of  ? 

iir.  WiLLETT.  It  states  here,  as  I  have  read,  that  there  exists  a 
surtax. 

Mr.  Mai^t.  Well,  there  was  no  tax  so  far  ae  the  Philippine  sugar 
was  concerned  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  surtax  is  the  dilTerence  between  the  import 
duties  on  the  suear  into  the  Philippines  and  the  export  duty  out  of  the 
Philippines,  and  inside  of  a  certain  amount  this  Brussels  convention 
held  it  to  be  a  bounty. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes;  I  see. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  there  has  been  an  export  duty  on  sugar  going 
out  of  the  Philippines  t 

Mr.  WiLi^BTT.  Yos,  sir. 

Mr.  Garbett.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  This  was  October  23  to  the  30th,  1905.  They  had 
been  discussing  whether  there  was  a  Philippine  bounty  or  not  for  that 
year,  but  they  decided  that  there  was  not  any. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  The  chairman  has  elicited  by  his  inquiries  full  infor- 
mation regarding  this  Brussels  conference,  and  I  will  take  up  anothw 
line  of  inquiry.  Was  the  recent  increase  in  the  price  of  sugar  to  the 
conBumers  in  the  United  States  brought  about  by  droughts  and  bad 
crops  in  different  parts  of  the  world  "i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sur. 

Mr.  ScLzEB.  And  especially  in  Europe  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  in  Germany  and  in  Europe. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  No  agency  in  the  United  States  had  anything  to  do 
with  it 

Mr.  WiLiirrT  (interposing).  Nothing  whatever. 

Mr.  Suuant  (continuing).  Wirti  the  increased  price  of  sugar  to  the 
consumer  f 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  StTLZER.  What,  m  your  judgment  as  an  expert,  would  bring 
about  a  permanent  reduction  of  the  cost  of  manufact\ired  sugar  to 
the  consumers  of  the  United  States  1 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  By  increasing  the  amount  of  domestic  production 
and  in  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii;  that  is,  by  increasing  the  quantity  of 
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sugar  withiii  the  United  Statos  to  the  extent  that  we  would  be  required 
to  purchase  no  BUgar  whatever  at  world  prices.  Last  year  we  bought 
oiily  77,000  tons  at  the  world  price.  We  were  as  near  as  that  to 
that  condition  in  1910.  We  did  come  within  77,000  tons  of  being 
entirely  free  and  independent  of  the  world's  prices,  whereas  a  few 
yew^  before  we  had  been  importing  6,700,000  tons. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  In  other  words,  you  think  it  advisable  for  the  Govera- 
ment  of  the  United  States  to  do  everything  within  its  le^tiaiAte  scope 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States  4 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  in  our  insular  poseeestons? 

Mr.  WiLLGTT.  Yes,  sir;  in  our  insular  poseessions. 

Mr.  ScLZBB.  And  you  also  would  recommend  the  abolition  of  all 
iMtift  taxes  upon  the  importation  of  sugar } 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir.    Do  you  mean  import  duties  1 

Mr.  SULZER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sin^zEB.  Would  not  the  elimination  of  import  duties  on  sugar 
materially  reduce  the  cost  to  the  manufacturers  of  sugar  and  the  con- 
sumers in  the  United  States  'i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  At  times  it  would,  but  at  other  times  it  would  not. 

>Ir.  SUI.ZEB.  At  what  times  would  it  not  reduce  itt 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  This  year. 

Mr.  SliLZEB.  Why  not  this  year ! 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  because  we  had  a"  verj'  present  example  that 
the  moment  our  American  beet-sugar  production  became  «taiJ«ble 
on  the  market  the  rise  stopped,  and,  owing  entirely  and  totf^y  to 
this  American  production,  refined  sugars  were  a  cent  and  a  balf 
lower  than  they  were  at  the  highest  point.  But  for  thai  Amerkmn 
production,  we  to-day  would  m  buying  sugar  at  the  world's  j>ric8S. 
We  can  not  get  rid  of  it.  There  is  no  other  source  from  which  We 
coiUd  get  sugar. 

Mr.  StTLZEB.  But  you  fail  to  grasp  the  point  I  was  st^igeating.  If 
the  manufacturers  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  eouTd  gat  raw 
sugar  free,  they  would  be  able  to  sell  the  manufactured  sugar  cheaper 
to  the  American  consumers  just  now? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Hence,  the  elimination  of  the  tariff  tax  upon  importa- 
tions of  sugar  would  cheapen  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  peo|rfe  of  the 
United  Stato  ? 

ilr.  WiLLETT-  Yes,  sir;  and  to  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  that  is  one  way  to  get  cheaper  sugar  for  the  peo- 
ple 1 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  And  another  way  to  get  cheaper  sugar  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  would  be  to  encourage  the  produotion  of  iwet 
and  cane  sugar  in  the  United  States  and  in  ner  insular  possessions  f 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  And  these  are  the  only  two  ways  by  which  sugar  can 
be  sold  to  the  consumers  more  cheaply  4 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  one  of  these  wavs  the  piice  of  suear 
would  be  dependent  on  the  f,  o.  b.  Hamburg  market,  but  in  the  other 
case  the  price  would  be  entirely  independent  of  the  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg 
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Mr.  SiTLeKR.  England  has  no  tariff  Auiim  on  sugar 't 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No  internal  tax,  but  a  duty  of  40  oents  on  100  iest 
sunr,  Tttnnhig  down  t^roa^  the  degrees. 

Mr«  SULZER.  But  it  has  no  other  tax  T 

Mr.  WnxETT,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  St^^er.  But  manufactured  sugar  is  aold  chespa*  in  Gn^and 
than  in  idmost  any  otter  country  of  the  world  I 

Mr.  WniBTT.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  And  it  would  be  Bold  as  cheaply  in  the  United  States 
if  the  Uaited  States  should  remove  its  restrii^ionst 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  just  as  cheap  in  the  United  States  if  the 
United  States  should  remove  its  restrictions  i^enever  normal  ctops 
existed.     In  abnormal  years  like  this  it  would  not  apply. 

Mr.  SoLZER.  Have  you  considered  any  method  by  which  the  pro- 
durtion  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States  and  its  insular 
possessions  can  be  enoouragm  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  can  not  say  that  I  have.  I  have  been,  at  the 
request  of  the  chairman,  examining  the  conditions  in  the  different 
countries  (rf  Europe,  and  I  find  quite  a  similarity  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  the  little  country  of  Denmark.  ITiey  seem  to 
have  imposed  a  duty  of  Sl-22  on  foreign  sugara  and  an  internal  tax 
of  49  cents  per  hundred  on  all  consumed  in  the  country,  which  is 
rebated  on  exportation,  and  under  the  conditions  exiatmg  in  Den- 
mark for  the  last  !25  years  they  have  increased  their  domestic  pro- 
duction. I  have  the  fibres  here  and  will  read  them  later,  but  it  nas 
been  increased  something  like  five  times,  and  their  consumption  has 
been  correspondingly  increased.  Their  per  capita  has  increased  from 
26  cents  a  head  to  96  cents  a  head,  against  81  cents  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  remarkable  and  astonishing  to  me  what  progress  a  little 
countiy  like  Denmark  has  made.  All  of  its  business  is  controlled  by 
two  refineries,  wliicli  fix  the  price  for  the  whole  country.  They  have 
fixpil  the  price  so  low  that  there  is  no  encouragement  for  competitors 
to  come  in.  I  have  found  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  Government 
has  given  them  any  monopoly  at  aTl.  I  have  made  quite  a  study  of 
that  question.  Kow,  that  partially  answers  your  question.  Den- 
mark has  accomplislied  (he  very  thing  you  asK  about.  Now,  there 
is  no  sugar-producing  country  in  Europe,  or  elsewhere  that  I  am 
aware  of,  that  does  not  collect  a  revenue  upon  every  pound  of  augar 
that  comes  in  for  consumption,  either  by  importation  taxes  or  inter- 
nal taxes.  That  has  long  been  an  unanswerable  problem  to  me,  why 
Hawaiian  and  Porto  Rican  sugar  should  not  pay  something  for  the 
privilege  of  coming  into  this  country;  but  to  do  so  the  United  Stales 
would  have  to  change  its  entire  sj'stem  of  revenue  on  sugar. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Do  yon  know  what  is  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in 
Denmark  1 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  was  109,000  tons  this  last  year.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  it  was  25,000  tons. 

Mr.  Uarrett.  You  apofce  of  changing  the  system  * 

Atr.  WiLLtTT.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  am  a  Kttle  surpnsed  that  nobody  has 
endeavored  to  change  the  entire  sugar  duty  system  of  the  United 
States,  in  view  of  ths  facts  which  the  gentleman  has  su^ested  in  re- 
gard to  increasing  the  production  of  beet  sugar  and  dom^tic  sugar. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  wluit  way?  ,  L.OO^;!^ 
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Mr.  WnxETT.  Well,  Denmark  shows  the  way.     They  have  lione  it. 

Mt.Qabbett.  Theyhaveadutyof  J1.22) 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  on  all  foreign  sugars,  and  an  internal-revenue 
tax  of  49  cents.  That  is  to  say,  the  protection  is  simply  the  difference 
between  49  cents,  which  is  the  internal-revenue  tax,  and  S1.22,  which 
is  the  customhouse  duty  on  foreign  sugars.  Their  protection  is  73 
cents,  or  just  the  same  as  if  our  duties  were  reduced  to  73  cents. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Is  that  exactly  true — that  is,  that  their  protection  is 
the  difference  between  $1.22  and  49  cents. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  The  internal-revenue  tax  is  49  cents  and  the  tax  on 
foreign  sugars  is  S1.22. 

Mr.  Malby.  Suppose  they  import  sugar? 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  The  duty  is  $1.22. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  not  49  cents  also  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Then,  do  they  pay  an  internal  tax  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  it  aU  right  here  in  my  record. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  not  spend  too  much  time  on  it  now,  but  I  would 
like  to  have  you  bear  that  in  mind,  and  indicate  it  in  the  record  as  to 
whether  the  importer  does  not  also  pay  the  49  cents,  because  if  ttiey 
do  not  it  is  different  from  any  other  country. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  will  bear  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  Jaooway.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  the  production  of  beet 
sugar  in  Denmark  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  tliink  my  papers  here  show  it. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  the  production  of  beet 
sugar  in  the  United  States  and  the  cost  of  production  in  Demnark  t 

Mr.  WiLLSTT.  I  can  only  give  the  cost  of  production  from  the  testi- 
mony already  had  before  the  committee.  I  have  no  personal  knowl- 
edge of  it.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.'s  returns  here  show 
what  they  produced.  I  think  tliey  made  10  per  cent  on  their  capi- 
talization last  year. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  much  beet  sugar  did  they  produce  in  this  country 
this  year  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  much  do  you  think  that  they  ought  to  produce  in 
order  to  maintain  a  proper  equilibrium  of  prices  here  'i 

Mr,  Wnji^ETT,  Well,  just  double  that  amount  would  do  it.  I  be- 
lieve that  amount,  a  million  tons,  would  carry  us  well  below  any 
excess  in  the  world's  prices. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  giving  us  independ- 
ence of  Europe  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  a  tremendous  advantage. 

Mr.  Hinds.  To  elaborate  a  httle  Mr.  Sulzer's  question,  how  would 
you  increase  that  500,000  tons  of  beet  sugar  to  a  million  tons  and  still 
take  off  the  duty  ?  By  what  method  could  you  do  that,  and  take  off 
the  duty? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  I  think  that  is  a  study  for  the  committee. 
They  have  evidence  before  them  as  to  how  much  the  duty  can  be 
reduced  without  interfering  with  the  American  sugar  industry.  I 
have  not  analyzed  it  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  answer  that  question. 
I  have  been  following  casually  the  returns  of  the  American  Sugar 
Kefining  Co.'s  36  plants,  which  are  located  in  every  State  of  the 
United  States,  virtually,  and  my  analysis  of  that  statement  shows 
that  in  1910  their  profits  were  about  SI.IO  per  hundred  pounds. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  exactly  what  I  was  tryiog  to  get  at.  You 
would  not  think,  then,  that  free  sugar  is  compatiEle  with  the  condi- 
tiona  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  ? 

Mr,  WuxBTT.  Decidedly  not. 

Mr.  Hnojs.  Decidedly  not.  So  that,  if  you  had  free  sugar,  you 
would  have  to  have  some  other  method  of  encouraging  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  * 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Well,  yes,  sir.     You  mean  a  bounty  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  would  have  to  have  somethii^  of  that  sort,  would 
you  not,  unless  you  wished  to  let  the  beet-sugar  mdustry  go  I 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes;  youwouldhave  to  have  something  of  that  kind. 
There  would  be  none  of  the  domestic  industry  that  could  hve  under 
free  sugar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  just  wanted  to  find  out  exactly  what  was  in  your 
mind  on  that  question,  which  I  thought  was  a  very  important 
question. 

Mr.  WiLLETX.  Yes,  All  the  evidence  shows  that,  I  think,  before 
the  committee  or  anywhere.  As  to  the  exact  amount  which  the  duties 
can  be  reduced,  and  the  beet-sugar  industry  not  be  injured,  that  is  a 
subject  for  calculation. 

Mr.  Hindb.  Calculation;  yes. 

Mr.  Wn-LETT.  Yes, 

Mr.  Hinds.  Might  not  that  be  a  very  proper  subject  for  the  Tariff 
Board  to  take  up,  with  their  system  of  inquiry,  by  going  over  the 
books  of  the  concerns  1 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  That  is  what  the  committee  has  already  done,  I 
understand. 

Mr,  Hinds.  We  have  liad  extracts  made  from  the  books,  but  we 
have  not  had  a  real  examination,  upon  our  own  part,  by  our  own 
'  experts. 

Mr.  WnxETT.  I  think  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  you  can  airive 
At  just  what  it  costs  to  produce  beet  sugar  and  just  wnat  the  profits 
aie  on  its  sale.  Someof  the  factories  have  given  you  all  those  facts  for 
the  year  1910,  wbich  is  a  normal  year. 

Mr.  Hinds.  We  got  facts  as  to  what  it  costs  to  produce  a  pound  of 
beet  sugar, 

Ti/St.  WiLLBTT.  I  do  not  think  that  is  of  any  service  to  you  at  all. 

Mr.  HiNDB.  That,  perhaps,  does  not  give  the  depreciation.  Th« 
depreciation  would  be  an  essential  element,  would  it  not,  in  keeping 
anindustiy? 

Mr.  WixJ-ETT.  The  depreciation  of  a  factory  is  rather  a  fixed 
amount.     It  is  generally  considered  a  certain  per  cent  per  annum, 

Mr.  HiNDB.  It  is  considered  a  certain  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT,  Yes, 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  has  been  arrived  atf 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes;  that  has  been  arrived  at,  virtually, 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  On  what  day  of  this  year  did  manufactured  sugar 
reach  the  highest  price  to  the  consumer^ 

Sir.  WiLLBTT.  It  I  had  a  file  of  my  papers  I  could  give  it  to  you 
exactly,  but  I  have  not. 

Ifr.  SuLZEE.  Will  you  put  that  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  I  will  put  that  in.    I  will  make  a  note  of  it. 

Mi.  Sulzer.  On  that  day  what  was  the  price  of  manufactured 
sugar  to  the  people  in  Ei^and  (  It  you  have  not  the  figures  now, 
you  may  put  that  in. 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  the  figure  now, 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Will  you  put  those  ligur«s  in  the  record  * 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Shall  I  get  that  for  you* 

Mr.  SULZER.  Yes;  so  that  you  can  put  the  exact  figures  in  Uie 
record.  Now  tell  us,  Mr.  Willett,  why  the  price  on  that  day  was  less 
in  En^nd  than  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  think  it  was,  on  that  day. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  I  think  that  on  investigation  you  will  find  it  Was. 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  It  was  ? 

Mr.  SuLZER.  If  not 

Mr,  WiLLETT.  I  know  at  that  particular  time  our  rsw-augar  mar- 
ket had  risen  above  the  world's  price,  for  probably  two  weeks,  aud 
during  those  two  weeks  we  were  at  the  highest  point. 

Mr.  Sdlzer.  I  think  that  is  a  fact.  If  it  is  not  so,  will  you  give 
us  your  opinion  as  to  why  it  is  not  so  t 

Sit.  WiLLETT.    Yes. 

Mr.  SuLZBR.  You  have  said  there  is  a  Sugar  Trtiet  in  Denmarkf 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  two  sugar  refineries  appear  to  have  the  entire 
trade  of  Denmark.    I  would  not  call  that  a  trust. 

Mr.  Stn.ZEa.  In  your  testimony  a  moment  ago  you  said  there  WM 
&  Sugar  Trust  in  Denmark.     You  do  not  mean  that! 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  not  precisely. 

Mr,  StTLZBR.  There  is  some  competition  in  Denmark) 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  no  competition  in  Denmark.  Two  BMtl 
control  the  business. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Then  those  two  manufacturers  in  Denmark  haV«  a 
monop^- ) 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Surely;  yes,  sir;  an  entire  monopoly  of  the  whole 
countiT, 

Mr.  SlTLZER.  You  also  testified  a  little  while  ago  that  there  was  a 
Sugar  Trust  in  the  United  States.     What  did  you  mean  by  that  1 

Mr.  WiLLErrr.  Why,  I  meant  tlie  so-called  Sugar  Trust  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  You  referred  to  tiie  American  Sugar  Refining  Oo. ! 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  referred  to  the  American  Sugar  Refinii^  Co.,  the 
trust,  so-catled. 

Mr.  SuL^ER.  As  an  expert,  do  you  believe  that  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  is  a  trust) 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  If  you  mean  by  "a  trust,"  a  monopoly,  no. 

Mr.  SuLzER.  What  did  you  mean  by  "a  trust"  when  you  refttTftd 
to  the  Americui  Sugar  Refining  Co.  as  a  trust) 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  was  rather  taking  up  the  general  talk  and  oi^ioB 
of  the  United  States;  that  is  all.  I  simply  used  the  term  in  the 
general  way  in  which  it  is  used;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  SuLZEE.  And  not  in  a  leeal  sense  at  all ) 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  not  in  a  legai  sense  at  all. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Ab  I  understKhd  it,  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
controls  about  40  per  cent ! 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Forty-two  per  cent. 

Mr.  SuLZER,  Forty-two  per  cent  of  the  manufactured 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Of  the  manufacture,  yes,  sir. 

iir.  SuLKER  (continuing).  Of  the  manufactured  product  of  the 
United  States? 
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Mr.  SuLZER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Tbftt  is  l'fttl>er  Wffir  (hAn  the  consumpitioR. 

Mr.  SoLZEB.  And  it  has,  of  course,  t«  thM  extent,  material  com- 

Il^tJtJQU} 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yea,  air. 

Ilffr.  Sm-ZKK.  n<x  you  thuok  it  u-ttiihl  b«  $,  gMMJ  thing  ioi  the  con- 
sumers of  the  Uiiitea  States  if  we  owilU  raise  in  thia  country  eitoiigh 
ba^t  ^MgV  ^<>  ^""Pgly  ^^  deBWm4s  <if  the  poople} 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  The  demands  of  the  people  of  this  cQuntr;>-^ 

Mt-  SuL%EB,  Yes. 

Mr.  Wi^i'KTT.  I  do  nut  think  you  will  ever  do  that. 

Mr-  Sui£ER.  Why  do  you  thjoik  that  cw  not  be  done  ^ 

Mp.  WiLLETT.  There  are  several  reasons  why  it  can  not  be  done. 

Mr.  SuLZBR.  Tell  us  what  they  are  ? 

Mr.  WiuLETT.  The  Shennaa  uiw  is  one. 

Mr-  SuLZEK.  What  has  the  Sherraaa  law  got  to  do  with  the  pro- 
duction of  beet  sugar  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  limits  any  one  interest  promoting  the  beet  su^ar 
mdustry  beyond  a  certain  amount.  The  American  Sugar  Re£mng 
Co.,  for  instance,  have  reached  their  limit.  They  have  been  the 
greatest  beet-sugar  promoters  thus  far,  from  1891  up  to  recently. 
Without  them  the  beet-sugar  industry  to-day  would  not  be  half  what 
,ib  is,  in  all  probability,  and  to-day  they  are  selhng  out  their  beet- 
augar  stocks  to  bring  tbcmselveij  well  within  the  Sherman  law. 

This  country  can  not  look  to  them  to  promote  the  beet-sugar 
interests  to  any  further  extent. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  I  think  you  have  misunderstood  my  question. 

Mr.  WnXBTi.  Oh,  1  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  SuiXEB.  There  is  nothing  in  the  so-called  antitrust  act  that 
limits  in  any  way  the  production  of  sugar  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  SuiZBB.  You  can  begin  to  produce  beet  sugar.  So  can  I  or  any 
other  man. 

Mr.  Malbt.  But  the  extent  to  which  any  one  person  can  go 

Mr.  SuizER.  I  am  not  talking  about  one  person. 

Mr.  Malbt  (continuing).  Is  pearly  within  the  law. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  have  reached  the 
limit  to  which  they  can  go.  They  can  not  promote  any  more  big 
factories  in  this  country,  and  it  is  the  Sherman  law  that  prevents  it. 

Mr.  SiTLZEB.  I  am  not  talking  about  that.    There  is  no  law  that 

n rents  any  man  in  this  countrj;  from  engaging  in  the  production  of 
t  sugar  it  he  wants  to  engage  in  the  production  of  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  No,  sir;  certainly  not. 

Mr.  SuLZBR.  You  do  not  mean  to  say,  as  an  expert,  that  the  United 
States  can  not  produce  all  the  beet  su^ar  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  consumers  of  the  Umted  States  1  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  the  cultivation  of  land,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Sui^sB.  'And  i^ether  or  not  i.t  is  profitaUe  to  the  owners  of 
the  land  to  produce  sugar  beets  instead  of  corn  or  rye  or  wheat  or 
barley  ^r  somethii^  elw^ 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  SuLZER,  Now,  I  ask  you  again  if  you  think,  or  if  you  do  not 
think,  that  it  woula  be  a  good  thing  if  the  people  of  the  United  States 
could  raise  all  the  sugar  that  they  desire  ^ 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  A  good  thing. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  Of  course  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  A  good  thing. 

Mi.  Sulzer.  Mr.  Hinds  suggests  that  he  thinks  Sweden  does  that 
for  itself  now.    Are  you  fammar  with  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  the  Consular  Reports  on  Sweden,  but  I  have 
Dot  had  the  time  to  look  them  up. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  Will  ^ou  look  that  up  and  see  whether  that  is  so  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  will. 

^Ir.  Hinds.  I  think  there  has  been  a  Consular  Report  made  witiun 
two  or  three  weeks  on  that  subject.    I  will  not  be  sure  of  the  date. 

Mr.  WiLLirtT.  I  have  not  had  time  to  examine  it.  I  have  the 
Consular  Reports,  but  lack  of  time  has  prevented  my  examining 
them  all. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  If  we  could  produce  all  the  sugar  we  need  for  our 
own  consumption,  we  would  be  absolutely  independent  of  the  worid's 
market,  would  we  not  f 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  the  ftxingof  prices  in  Hambui^  and  other  places 
would  have  absolutely  no  effect  on  the  conaamers  of  the  United 
States  so  far  as  the  pnce  is  concerned  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Not  the  slightest. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  Quite  true.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  for  the  Government  to  encourage  the  agric^tural  people 
of  the  United  States  to  enmge  in  the  production  of  oeet  sugar  wher- 
ever thev  can  do  so  profitab^  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Decidedly  so. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  We  have  vast  areas  of  this  country  now,  have  we  not, 
that  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  growth  of  sugar  beets  if  they 
were  irrigated  and  propeMy  cultivated  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  And  with  very  httle  effort  on  the  part  of  the  agencies 
of  Government  which  are  not  in  vogue  these  vast  areas  could  be 
brought  into  production  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sdlzes.  And  a  great  increase  of  beet-sugar  production  could 
be  brought  about  t 

Mr.  WnxETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  I  think  that  is  all. 

(At  12.10  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock 
p.  m.) 

after  recess. 

Tuesday,  December  5,  1911. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  at  2  o'clock 
p.  m. 

TESTIHOVT  OF  WALLACE  P.  WILLETT— Continned. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  enlarge  upon  one  or  two  items 
which  Were  gone  over  this  morning  i 
The  Chairman.  Yes.  i-~-  i 

UigitizecyCiOOglC 
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Mr.  WnxBTT.  I  want  to  s&y  a  word  particulariy  in  regard  to  that 
low  price  of  1901.  Both  the  bounty  and  the  cartel  were  in  exist- 
ence. The  treaty  was  signed  Mu^di  5,  1902,  but  it  did  not  go  into 
effect  until  September  1,  1903. 

The  Chaibhan.  We  discovered  that,  by  an  examination,  while 
you  were  testifying. 

Mr,  WnoiTT.  Yes.  In  that  connection,  let  me  show  you  what 
the  effect  of  the  postponement  of  this  bounty  convention  was.  You 
asked  what  effect  that  had. 

The  Chairuan.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Take  the  statistics  of  those  dates.  Our  Statistical 
of  March  6,  1902,  for  instance,  aaya: 


That  was  March  5,  1902.  Remarking  upon  that,  we  say  in  our 
paper: 

Tbi!  coDsemuEoE  opinion  BecniB  to  be  that,  aa  tlie  boiinUes  are  not  to  be  abolished 
unti)  Spplember,  1903,  after  two  cropii  are  marketed,  there  will  be  little  diminution 
in  tbe  enormous  production  of  beet  su);aro,  in  order  to  take  advantage  ol  bounties 
while  tbey  last,  and  that  low  prices  will  continue  for  a  long  tjme  to  come.  Gerraanv 
may  be  expected  to  keep  her  400  sugar  factories  in  operation;  the  beet  growers  wiU 
doubtless  accept  leas  for  their  roate  rather  than  abandon  this  industry,  which  they 
iindentand  eo  well,  and  tlius  the  cost  of  the  sugar  product  will  be  cheapened  while 
a  small  advantage  will  be  obtained  from  the  import  duty,  which  is  reduccKt  to  6  franca 
per  100  kilos,  eqnal  to  about  53  cents  per  ItX)  pounds.  The  German  mBnufactorcTB 
will  continue  to  hold  the  lai^  trade  they  have  built  up  in  England;  ^ey  are  favorably 
located  and  will  have  sufficient  advantages  to  succeeafuUy  compete  with  the  sugar 
producers  of  the  West  Indies,  who  must  look  to  the  United  States  fw  a  market. 

Mr.  Czamikow,  of  London,  in  his  report  dated  London,  February 
6,  1902,  remarked  upon  this.     Shall  I  read  thatf 

The  CHAmHAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Under  date  of  February  6,  1902,  Czarnikow  said: 

Shonld  the  bounties  really  be  removed — 

They  were  not  removed  until  the  6th  of  March,  and  this  was  one 
month  preceding — 

Should  the  bounties  really  be  removed,  the  question  of  date  becomes  v«ry  impor- 
tant; an  abolition  this  autumn  would  powerfully  influence  the  sowings,  as  it  would 
raise  the  cost  of  production  materially.  But  an  abolition  in  September,  1903,  mi^t 
induce  many  producers  to  sow  nearly  full  up,  even  if  they  have  to  pay  a  little  more 


■■16s.  per  ton  roots.  What  this  price  ii 
will  become  clear  Erom  the  fact  that  with  less  than  7  hundredweight  <rf  roots  required 
foe  1  hundredweight  of  sugar,  including  molasses  sugar,  and  35  pfennige  working 
eq>ensefl,  the  cost  of  sugar  at  factory  is  O.SO+0.36X7=8e.,  less  official  bounty  ot 
la.  3d.,  and  leas  tlie  higher  cartel  bounty.  Thwefore  the  contract  price  of  roots  could 
safely  be  raised,  «ven  at  prwent  prices  of  7s.  4id.  for  October-December,  of  coune  with 
the  inevitable  result  that  the  larger  part  of  the  bounties  would  be  frittered  away. 
Owing  to  the  encrmoua  stocks  accumulatins  these  would  have  to  be  exported  or  ware- 
housed outside  the  country  before  Septerocer,  1903,  Rumors  are  current  that  com- 
bined action  inside  tbe  various  amociations  will  be  tried  to  limit  sowings,  or  anyhow, 
the  price  of  roots,  but  whether  this  will  succeed  remains  doubtful,  and  it  pertly  i^ets 
just  now  with  the  farmer  how  much  he  wilt  sow  at  present  prices.  Ja  Germany  more 
than  60  per  cent  are  ntiwn  by  the  factories  themselves,  and  W  per  cent  reduction  of 
the  balance  would  only  mean  10  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Elsemere  it  is  somewhat 
different.  In  any  case,  if  bounties  are  only  abolished  in  1903,  there  will  be  no  apeciat 
inducement  to  riuh  p^naneutly  into  sugar  at  7e.  4)d-  until  a  big  reducUon  in  sowings 
has  become  a  certainty. 

The  Chaibmah.  The  word  '  'roots"  is  used  there  by  him  aa  synony- 
mous with  "sugar  beets"?  v_...V'-^H. 
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Mr.  WiixBTT.  Yas;  th«y  m«*n  the  same  thing'.  That  exfiiftiM  the 
iawjprio6«  of  1901. 

The  Ohaisuan.  I  notice  be  gives  the  cost  of  production  ae  8 
sluUings  instead  of  d  shillings. 

Mr.  WU.LBIT.  Yes;  that  was  the  extreme  low  price  at  that  time. 
Prices  ran  down  extremely  low. 

Mr.  Malbx.  What  was  the  effect  on  the  beet-sugar  planting  and 
production  in  the  year  ioUowing  1903,  when  this  agreement  md  go 
into  effects 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  that  here.  The  effect  waa,  in  short  words, 
to  increase  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  Germany,  as  I  haYO  already 
explained,  and  to  decrease  the  production,  and  to  lower  the  prkce  of 
sugars  to  the  German  consumers  verv  largely  and  raise  the  price  of 
sugars  for  export  to  the  outside  world. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  was  an  export  bounty  entirely,  was  it  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  was  an  export  bounty  of  38  cents  a  hundred 
which  the  German  Government  gave,  besides  Vhich  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  refiners  of  Germany  had  a  combination  which 
they  called  a  cartel,  by  which  arrangement  they  sold  sugars  for 
export  at  26  cents  a  hundred  pounds  plus  the  bounty;  bounty  38 
and  cartel  26. 

Mr,  Hinds.  That  bounty  applied  only  to  sugars  sold  abroad  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  did  not  apply  to  sugars  manufactured  and  sold  in 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir.  The  German  manufacturers  sold  sugars  to 
consumers  in  Germany  at  77  cents  a  hundred  profit.  They  sold  sugars 
for  export  at  17  cents  actual  loss. 

iir.  Hinds.  Tliey  sold  it  under  cost? 

Mr.  Wiu,ETT.  Under  cost,  17  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Hinds,  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Realizing  on  the  whole  busiuees,  export  and  con- 
sumption, a  profit.  I  have  the  cartel  here,  in  detail,  which  the 
chairman  wished  me  to  put  in.     Would  you  like  to  have  me.read  it? 

The  Chairman.  No,  I  think  not.  I  think  we  already  have  that 
cartel  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  was  considering,  in  my  own  mind,  what  the  cartel 
waa.    We  have  some  inforaaation  about  it. 

TiiB  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  it  ?  It  is  in  Mr.  Palmer's 
testimonv,  I  think.    Did  he,  not  give  us  the  carteH 

Mr.  WiLLBTT,  I  have  not  Mr.  Palmer's  testimony,  I  tliink  the 
cartel  ia  in  the  testimony;  but  I  do  not  think  tliat  the  profits  whiob 
accrued  to  the  Gennan  manufacturers  and  refiners  are  given. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Palmer's  Exhibit  No.  10,  on  pase  2640  of  the 
record,  contains  a  description  of  that.  Will  you  look  at  that  and 
see  if  that  is  not  the  same  thing  you  have,  and  if  it  is  not,  we  will 
try  yonra. 

Mr.  WiLLETT  (after  examining  p.  2640).  It  is  all  there,  with  the 
exception  that  this  statement  gives,  in  addition  to  that,  what  the 
syndicate  of  German  sugar  refiners  make. 

The  Chairman.  1  suppose  that  is  obtained  by  simply  multiplying 
the  number  of  pounds  of  consumption  by  the  profits  set  out  here. 

Mr,  WfLLBTT.  For  instance,  in  brief,  duiiiiK  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1911,  which  includes  the  time  of  low  prices,  the  Gwman 
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refiners  sold  691,000  tons  of  refined  sugar  at  Magdeburg  for  home  con- 
sumption. The  pFO&t  of  73.6  per  hundred  pounds  on  this  amount  of 
sugar  makes  $11,392,102.  They  sold  547,000  tons  at  Hamburg,  for 
export,  on  which  they  lost  IIJ  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  which  on  that 
amount  of  sugar  makes  $1,409,072.  In  other  words,  the  cartel  made 
111,392,102  for  the  German  refiners  on  their  Magdeburg  business  and 
lost  them  $1,409,072  on  their  Hambui^  business.  On  all  their  busi- 
ness they  made  $9,983,030. 

The  amount  wliich  they  threw  away  or  gave  away  in  order  to  keep 
out  foreign  refined  sugar  under  this  system  was  $1,409,072;  and 
after  throwing  that  amount  away  they  had  a  profit  remaining  of 
$9,983,030  on  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  It  pays  to  throw  away  a  little  once  in  awhile. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  doing  that  to  extend  their  market? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  To  make  their  production  larger;  to  benefit-their 
domestic  industry. 

Now,  there  is  one  other  point,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  the  Philip- 
pines. This  is  under  date  of  November  23,  1904,  and  was  printed  m 
our  paper  of  March  2,  1905.  The  Brussels  convention,  in  the  course 
of  its  session,  in  October,  examined  the  fis<!al  regime  to  which  sugar  ia 
subjected  in  various  countries,  including  the  Philippine  Islands. 
This  says: 


Id  contamiity  with  the  etipulatioDB  of  Ihe  BruBsela  ' 
decided  that  su^ra  coming  from  these  countries  shall,  on  importation  into  the  States 
ptftiea  to  the  aii^  union,  be  subjected  to  countervailing  autiea  which  have  been 
fixed  at  the  rates  indicated  tielow: 

Philippine  Islands,  countervailing  dalietj,  11.5  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  raw 
suEars.  and  on  refined  avigars,  40.8  cents  par  hundred  pmindB, 

On  an  appeal  by  the  Ciovernnient  of  (irent  Britain  ai^lnst  the  above  decision  rs 
aSecting  mi^r  from  all  the  conntrios  mentioued  exceiit  llrazil.  the  (.'oni mission 
agreed  to  adjourn  the  fresh  diecusMoa  of  the  decieina  until  .\pril  next. 

That  stood  in  that  position,  with  the  countervailing  duty  on,  but 
not  enforced,  until,  in  our  paoer  of  December  21,  1905,  we  say  that 
the  Brussels  Convention  has  decided: 


The  Chairman.  That  was  the  Philippine  matter  that  we  had  up 
this  morning) 

Mr.  Wjllett.  Tlie  Philippine  matter. 

The  Chaibhan.  Will  any  one  of  you  gentlemen  supplement  the 
examination  any  further,  or  ask  any  additional  questions  that  have 
not  already  been  asked,  that  occur  to  you  ? 

Mr.  MALBr.  There  is  one  question  that  I  do  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Willett  answered  or  not— whether  the  sugar  importetl  into  Den- 
mark had  to  pay  an  impoit  tax. 

Mr.  Willett.  I  have  not  looked  that  up  yet. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  was  the  only  question  that  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr,  Hinds.  Mr.  Willett,  you  spoke  of  beet  sugar  coming  onto  the 
market  at  the  time  of  high  prices,  this  year.  At  what  price  did  that 
beet  sugar  come  onto  the  market ) 

Mr.  Willett,  The  beet-sugar  industry  this  year  did  not  get  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  high  prices,  to  any  extent.  They  did  not  foresee, 
evidently,  the  prices  to  which  sugai-s  would  rise,  and  consequently 
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they  began  selling  Uieir  product  ahead,  and  the  average  price  at  which 
the  American  beet-sugar  conwauiea  eold  their  product  this  year  was 
somewhere  about  6^  cents,  whereas  the  price  aftem'arde  rose  to  7^ 
cents. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Seven  and  a  half  cents  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  so  that  actually  they  did  not  get  the  benefit 
of  the  rise. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  they  got  a  little  better  price  than  they  would  get 
uBu^y,  did  they  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  At  about  what  price  do  they  usually  come  into  the 
market  ? 

Mr.  WiixBTT.  That  is  a  full  cent  a  pound  higher  than  in  1910. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Then  there  were  two  advantages  from  the  beet-sugar 
crop  this  year,  so  far  as  tJie  public  were  concerned,  the  advantage  of 
a  slightly  lower  price  because  they  did  not  foresee  the  rise,  and  the 
other  advantage,  of  having  that  store  of  sugar  in  the  country,  I  sup- 
pose? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  would  be  the  other  advantage  t 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  To  supply  the  country  during  the  intermediate 
period  between  crops. 

Mr.  Hinds.  If  we  had  not  had  that  store  of  sugar  in  this  country, 
we  would  have  had  to  do  as  Europe  did,  and  import  sugar } 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  We  would  have  had  to  do  as  Europe  did;  import 
sugar;  from  Java,  principally. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Wo\ild  that  have  reaultcd  in  slightly  further  raising  the 
sugar  price  % 

Sir.  WiLLETT.  I'ndonbtcdlv;  in  addition  to  the  demand  of  Europe, 
the  demand  of  America  would  have  made  the  price  higher  than  any 
other  price  we  have  seen. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  they  Jiad  not  made  these  future  con- 
tracts, would  not  the  bect-siigar  people  have  gotten  the  advantage 
of  this  rise  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  they  had  not  sold  out  to  tlicse  people  in 
advance,  it  would  not  have  done  the  people  of  the  United  States  any 
good  or  boon  of  any  advantage  to  them,  excepting  ao  far  as  it  affected 
the  worid's  supply  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Ves.  The  beot-sugar  men  in  Colorado,  for  instance, 
and  Utah,  did  at  ono  time  make  a  price  for  sugars  within  their  States, 
lower  than  the  current  jiricos  outside  of  the  State. 

TTie  Chairman.  Sinco  tliis  investigation  has  boen  on  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Since  this  investigation  began. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  tMnk  that  the  600,000  tons  of  l>eet  sugar  which 
we  produced  would  not  have  been  a  suiiicient  amount  to  have  tipped 
the  scale  of  prices  tliis  year,  in  tlie  deartli  of  tliis  year;  that  is,  if  these 
contracts  had  not  been  existing  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  600,000  tons  or  any  other  amount  less  than  the 
actual  requirements  of  tlie  ITnited  States,  independent  of  Europe, 
would  not  have  had  any  effect. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes.  In  other  words,  tlie  quantity  tliat  you  produce 
is  an  essentiiil  element  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  A  very  essential  element  in  the  prices  at  one  season 
of  the  year. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  You  speak  of  our  being  independent  of  Europe. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yea. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Even,  although  we  produced  enough  to,  as  you  might 
say,  supply  ourselves,  nevertheless  that  would  not  give  us  sugar  any- 
cheaper  than  they  would  get  it  in  Europe  on  that  speciiS  year, 
would  itt 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  would  give  us  sugar  always  cheaper  than  they 
would  get  it  in  Europe  in  any  year,  if  I  understand  your  question 
right. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yea.  You  think,  then,  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to 
get  sugar,  by  reason  of  our  greater  production 

Jifr.  WiLLEiT,  At  all  times 

Mr.  Hinds  (continuing).  Under  the  world's  price! 

Mr.  Wu-LBiT.  At  all  times  under  the  world's  price.  We  get  it  now 
at  all  times  except  for  two  or  three  months  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Hinds.  "Would  not  the  sugar  prices  seek  a  level?  Is  it  not  a 
fluid  enough  commodity  t  If  we  had  a  great  enough  supply  in  this 
country,  would  not  that  react  on  Europe  and  bring  the  prices  down 
there*    Would  not  that  bring  prices  down  there t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  the  distant  future,  if  we  ever  produce  more  sugar 
than  we  consume,  it  would  have  an  influence  on  European  prices; 
that  is,  under  present  conditions.  But  that  is  in  the  far  oistant 
future,  possibly.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  this  taik  about  producing  all 
the  sugar  in  this  country  that  we  can  consume  is  too  lai^e  a  propo- 
sition, and  not  required.  We  have  got  to  consider  Cuba  in  this 
situation,  and  if  you  produce  500,000  tons  more  of  beet  sugar  in  this 
country,  the  problem  will  be  solved  just  as  readily  as  if  we  produced 
3,000,000  tone. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Does  Germany  produce  all  the  beet  sugar  she  uses? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yea;  and  a  million  tons  more,  of  which  770,000  goes 
to  England. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Does  England  use  much  cane  sugar  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Very  httle. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Very  little « 

Mr.  WiLLBiT.  She  uses  some,  which  she  gets  from  her  colonies, 
mainly. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  there  much  cane  sugar  used  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe? 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  Veiy  little,  comparatively  speaking, 

Mr.  Hinds.  Why  is  that  ?  *  Cane  sugar  is  produced  more  cheaply 
than  beet  sugar,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Well,  it  depends  upon  the  country  where  it  is  pro- 
duced. Java,  for  instance,  can  produce  suf^ars  cheaper  than  Cuoan 
cane  sugars. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Can  Cubs  produce  cane  sugar  cheaper  than  Germany 
cau' produce  beet  sugar  4 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  At  about  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Hinds.  At  about  the  same  price,  yes.  So  that  we  are  in  a 
vastly  different  situation  as  regards  our  sugar  supply  from  that  in 
which  European  countries  are* 

Mr.  WnxETT.  Entirely. 

Mr.  Hinds.  We  take  largely  cane  sugar  and  they  take  laigely  beet 
sugar? 


ifr.  WiLLETi.  Yes. 


^DyGoewlc 
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Mr.  Hinds.  What  is  the  c&use  of  that  diiTereace? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Tliat  European  countries  have  promoted  their  beet 
industries  from  nothing  to  the  present  size. 

Mr.  Hinds.  T)iat  is  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  sugar  or  for  the 
incidental  agricuUural  benefit? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  incidental  agricultural  benefit.  Producing 
sugar  on  lands  helps  the  lands  for  other  crops  as  well.  Here  is  a  paper 
giving  the  world's  production  of  cane  ana  beet  sugars  from  1883  to 
tlie  present  time  in  tlie  principal  countries,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
America,  and  Australia.  In  1883,  for  instance,  the  amount  of  cane 
sugar  produced  was  1,277,000  tons,  and  the  amount  of  beet  sugar 
produced  was  onlj-  204,000  tons. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  is  it  to-day,  if  you  have  the  figures  for  to-day? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  year  1905  is  tlie  latest  that  I  have  on  this  paper. 
The  cane-sugar  production  is  4,943,000  tons,  and  the  beet-eugar  pro- 
duction is  7,215,000  tons. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  tliat  table  would  be  worth 
putting  in  the  record?     Have  we  anything  like  that  in  the  record? 

Mr.  IjOWRV.  You  have  one  like  that,  which  I  nut  in  the  record. 

The  Chaihm.vn.  Mr.  I^owry  put  in  one  and  also  Mr.  Foreman  put 
in  one. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  tUink  it  is  possible  you  could  have  had  this 
table. 

Mr,  Ix)WRY.  Mine  was  taken  from  Willett  &  Gray. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  This  is  the  only  copy  of  this  in  existence.  This  is  not 
printed. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Will  you  look  on  page  2624  of  the  record  i  There 
you  ^viiI  sp",  in  Exhibit  Xo.  I  of  Mr.  Palmer,  is  ^ven  the  proiluction  of 
cane  suj^ar  in  the  world  from  1812  to  1910,  mclusive,  and  also  the 
bpot-sugar  production  of  the  world.     Do  you  see  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  seems  to  he  pretty  complete,  does  it  not  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  it  is.  I  think  you  would  probably  not  need 
this  of  mine  at  all. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Very  well.  Take  the  sugar  campaign  of  1910  and 
1911  and  look  down  there  and  see  whether  your  figures  disagree  with 
his  at  all.    It  is  about  half  and  half. 

Mr.  WiLLETT  (after  examination).  Yes;  that  is  all  correct. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  gave  a  different  figure  on  that. 

Mr.  H1ND8.  Thatisfor  1905? 

The  CiiAiitMAN-.  Yes;  tliat  is  right. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  6,700,000  tons  of  cane  sugar  and  7,217,000 
tons  of  beet  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Tliat  is  different  from  his,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  You  see,  he  does  not  include  Australia. 

The  Chairman.  He  states  in  a  note  where  he  gets  his  statistics. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  suppose  that  excess  of  beet  sugar  along  about  1899 
and  1900 — for  the  vears  along  there — wa.s  due  to  the  trouble  in  Cuba, 
was  it  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  excess  of  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes;  in  the  production. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No ;  that  was  entirely  due  to  the  bounty  and  the 
cartel.  ^--  ■ 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  say,  in  Europe.  ugm^ec  .yl^iOOglC 
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TLe  Chairman.  Tlie  CubaD  insurrection  might  hare  affected  that 
to  some  extent,  as  taking  from  cane  production  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  do  you  think  that  with  the  bounty  and  curt«l 
abolisiied  tlie  production  of  cane  sugar  is  going  to  increase;  do  you 
think  that  the  production  of  cane  sugar  wiQ  go  into  the  ascendancy; 
that  is,  that  there  will  be  a  larger  production  of  cane  sugar  than 
beet  sugar  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  There  is  every  endeavor  making  to  increase  the 
production  of  both  Cuba  and  Java,  which  are  the  laigest  cane-pro- 
ducing countries. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  see,  apparently,  the  higli  tide  of  beet-sugar  produc- 
tion— relative  production — was  about  1900. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  that  lias  been  reached. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  since  then  it  has  been  gravitating  around  at  a 
little  lower  proportion, 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  From  general  estimate  of  the  situation,  as  an 
expert  I  should  say  that  beet-sugar  production  had  about  reached 
its  higliost  i)08sible  Umits. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  its  highest  possible  relative  hmits — relative 
to  cane  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  relative  to  cane. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  do  not  mean  its  absolute  limit  as  to  the  amount  of 
production  t 

Mr.  WiixETT.  I  would  almost  say  that :  in  Europe,  I  am  speaking  of. 

Mr.  HiNDR,  In  Europe? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Not  here. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Not  here  / 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Can  beet  sugar  be  produced,  for  instance,  on  the  sea- 
board as  ftir  north  as  New  England  ? 

"Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  1834  tho  first  beet-sugar  factory  in  the  country 
was  established  at  Franklin,  Mass.  When  I  was  in  Boston  and 
located  in  a  country-  town,  Ipswich,  the  farmers  in  Ipswich  were  rais- 
ing beets  for  that  factorj-.  I  do  not  find  my  papers  on  that  matter. 
Did  not  Mr.  Palmer  introduce  something  on  that? 

The  Chairman.  To  what  do  you  refer? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  production  of  beet  sugar  from  1830  to  191 1 1 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  You  have  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  from  1812  to  1910,  inclusive. 

Mr,  WiLLETT.  From  1830  to  1911,  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in 
this  country  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  there,  too,  I  think,  on  page  2624. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  am  speaking  about  the  production  of  American 
beet  sugar. 

The  Chauiman.  Yes;  he  gives  it  from  1877  to  1911. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  He  does  not  give  it  from  1S301 

The  Chairman.  No,  he  does  not.  On  page  2627  he  gives  a  table 
which  gives  the  TJnited  States  production  of  beet  sugar  in  long  tons, 
in  the  second  column,  from  1877  to  1911.  My  recollection  is  that 
that  is  the  only  table  of  that  kind  which  he  gave. 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  I  bave  a  paper  which  gives  the  beet-sugar  industry 
in  the  United  States  from  its  very  foundation,  in  1830,  when  it  was 
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in  an  experimental  sta^e.  I  have  not  that  paper  here,  but  I  can  Bead 
it  to  you  if  you  wish  it,  giving  the  details  of  the  experiment^  stage 
of  the  beet-sugar  industry  and  as  far  back  as  1830;  and  some  years 
later  there  was  a  factory  established  in  Franklin,  Mass.,  and  that 
factory  failed.  There  was  a  factory  in  Portland,  Me.,  where  they 
also  tned  to  raise  heets,  and  contracted  with  the  farmers  to  raise  them; 
but  when  the  time  came  for  delivering  the  beets  at  the  factory  the 
farmers,  on  driving  their  loads  of  beets  to  the  factory,  were  met  l^ 
other  farmers,  who  offered  them  more  money  for  the  beets  to  feed  out 
to  their  cattle  than  the  factory  was  paying  them,  ao  that  factory 
failed.  It  did  not  get  the  beets.  So  that,  so  far  as  Maseachusette 
and  Maine  are  concerned,  beet  sugar  has  been  tried  and  has  made  a 
failure.  In  New  York  State  also,  although  they  paid  a  bounty,  it 
has  failed,  and  they  have  gone  out  of  business  there.  So  that  in 
answer  to  your  question  I  can  say  that  the  beet-sugar  industry  would 
oiAj  succeed  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States,  and  particu- 
larly in  irrigation  States  or  along  the  Lakes,  as  on  Lake  Michigan. 

Mr.  Malby.  Thoy  could  not  get  the  farmers  in  Npw  Yorit  to  raise 
the  beets? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  that  was  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Mai.by.  For  several  years  we  sub-'iidizp<l  tlieni,  and  regulated 
the  price  which  they  were  to  receive,  not  less  than  $5  a  ton;  but  even 
then  they  did  not  raise  them  in  suflicient  quantities  to  make  it  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Wii-i.ETT.  No;  the  factories  were  moved  west.  One  of  them 
is  run  in  California  now,  by  tlie  Warner  Sugar  Refining  Co.  It  was 
trajisjKtrted  to  California  by  them  and  is  being  worked  out  there  now. 

Mr.  Mai.by.  Tliere  were  two  in  New  York — one  at  Lyons  and  the 
other  at  Binghamton. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  one  at  Lyons  is  the  one  that  in  now  located  in 
(^ftUfornial 

Mr.  WiLLEiT.  Yes;  Warner  &  Co.  bought  it  and  moved  it  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  that  connection,  why  did  Warner  &  Co.  choose 
California  in  preference  to  some  other  State  for  |>utting  up  a  beet- 
sugar  factory  ? 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Tlie  tariff,  I  suppose. 

Tlie  Chairman.  The  tariff? 

Mr.  WiLi.ETT.  Yes.  If  we  had  free  sugar  now,  the  California 
industrv  could  survive. 

The  Chairman.  California  is  best  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  sugar  beet  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes.  it  is  best  adapted;  and  yet  it  has  a  limited 
market,  for  less  than  100,000  tons,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
But  it  could  survive  and  ship  its  sugar  to  tliis  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  under  free  sugar,  and  that  is  why  Warner  &  Co.  joined 
the  beet-sugar  industry. 

The  Chaieman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  This  is  on  a  subject  you  have  gone  over.  Just  inci- 
dentally, referring  to  this  Warner  enterprise  in  southern  California, 
to  show  how  well  they  are  doing,  they  offered  to  their  stockholders, 
those  who  would  go  in,  25  per  cent  dividends,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr,  Wili-ett.  I  do  not  know.  _,^ „ LiOOi^k' 
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Mr.  Rakeb.  You  did  not  get  &  record  ot  that* 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  No,  flir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  They  ought  not  to  have  had  any  difficulty  in  Belling 
that  stock. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  I  really  think  they  did  not.  Mr.  'Vfillett,  goinc  back 
to  your  trip  to  the  West,  for  what  purpose  did  you  go  to  Caliiomia  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  To  California  t 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Yes;  on  that  western  trip. 

Mr,  WnxETT,  I  went  to  talk  with  Mr.  Cutler  on  the  way  to  Cali- 
fornia and  back:  that  was  all. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  sugar  people  while  you  were  in 
Oalifomiat 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  no;  nobody. 

Mr,  Rakeb.  Did  you  not  discuss  the  matter  there  at  all? 

Mr.  WiLLHTT.  No,  sir;  I  left  the  Golden  Gate,  and  while  Mr.  Cutler 
was  doing  hia  California  businese  I  was  seeing  the  sights.  I  had 
never  been  there  before.  And  it  was  the  same  way  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
While  Mr,  Cutler  waa  fixing  deals  there  I  went  down  in  the  silver 
mines,  and  went  to  the  concert  given  to  Queen  Lil  in  the  Tabernacle, 
and  investigated  Mormonism  from  A  to  Z. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  was  interesting;  but  you  did  not  take  in  the 
Idaho  matter  at  all  1 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Racer.  When  you  returned  did  you  make  any  report  to 
anyone  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  On  the  result  of  that  visit? 

Mr.  WrtLBTT.  No,  sir;  except  that  Mr.  Cutler  was  coming  on ;  that 
was  all. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  did  not  make  any  observations,  in  your  paper,  on 
the  trip,  or  on  the  conditions  in  the  beet-6i^ar  industry  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  None  at  all;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  the  statement  heretofore  made  in  the  record 
that  you  were  employed  by  Mr.  Havemeyer  to  make  an  inspection 
of  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  the  West  for  nim  does  not  give  the  facts 
as  theyactuaUy  existed  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  Oh,  no.  I  have  given  you  the  full  facts,  so  far  ae  I 
un  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Colorftdo,  the  factories  in  Colorado,  or 
the  Utah  proposition  ? 

Mr,  WiLLETT.  That  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  the  subject  was 
never  mentioned  afterwards  between  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  myself. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  to  any  of  the  other  members  of  the  then 
Ajnerican  Sugar  Refinery  Co.  ? 

Mr.'WnxETT.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Raker.  To  any  of  the  other  members,  stockholders  or  dlreo- 

tOPB? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  On  the  supply  of  sugar,  that  is  the  excess  over  the 
amount  necessary  for  use,  in  the  year  1910,  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  it  was  400,000  tons;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  1910? 

Mr.  Rakeh.  Yes. 

UiamzecDyGoOglc 
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Mr.  Wii-LETT,  Tliorp  wuh  an  ext-css  of  800,000  tons  over  therequire- 
nients  for  conHumption.  WImt  was  left  over  on  September  1  was 
800,000  Ions. 

Xlr.  Rakeii.  Yes.     I  want  to  confine  myaolf  to  1910. 

Mr.  Wii.LETT.  Y(«. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  was  it  in  the  United  States,  do  you  remember? 

Mr,  WiLLETT.  The  amount  carried  over  in  1910,  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yos;  ran  j-on  give  it  apj>roximately  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  can  give  it  to  yon  exactly  for  19!0. 


Mr.  Rakkr.  All  right. 

Pcrnaps  tliis  paper  wiIJ  givi   ^ 

ing  at.     Here  is  the  total  interstate  and  foreign  trade  for  1910  of  the 


Mr.  Wii-i.ETT.  Perhaps  this  paper  will  give  ycm  what  yon  are  aim- 


United  States. 

Mr,  Raker.  I  wanted  to  kndw  what  was  in  the  United  States,  or 
reported  in  the  United  States,  in  excess  of  the  consumption  for  that 
year,  that  was  supposed  t^o  be  held  as  actual  sugar  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  tlie  year,  which  you  say  would  be  September  1. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  our  voar  would  begin  tlie  Ist  of  Januarv. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  first  of  our  year  would  be  January  1. 

Mr.  Raker.  Very  well;  January  1. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Anout  100,000  tons,  appi-oximatoiy,  I  think  it  was 
above  that.     That  would  bo  January  I,  191 1. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  did  you  get  that  information? 

Mr.  WiLi.ETT.  Of  the  stock  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  We  got  tliat  from  the  refineries  and  importers, 

Mr.  Raker.  Tliat  thov  had  that  much  on  liand) 

Mr.  WiLLETT.   Vcs;  direct. 

Mr.  Raker.  Wliat  was  the  excess  on  hand  January  1 ,  191 H 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  January  1,  1911,  which  I  gave  you. 

Mr.  Raker.  No:  I  said  Januar\'  1,  1910. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  1910? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yos.     This  applies;  n^iw,  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  will  correct  those  figures  wliich  I  just  gave. 

Mr.  Raker.  All  right. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  stock,  Januarj'  1,  1910,  was  71,412  tons,  and  in 
1911  it  was  50,069  tons,  a  decreased  21,343  tons. 

Mr.  Raker.  Between  1910  and  1911  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yea. 

Mr.  Haker.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar  commenced  some  time  the 
liatter  part  of  June,  did  it  not,  191 1  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Of  191 1 ;  yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Raker.  It  was  about  10  points,  was  it  not,  at  that  time? 

Mr,  WiLLBTT.  This  gives  1910,  but  not  1911.     In  1911  the  first  rise, 
according  to  my  recollection,  was  from  4  to  5  cents;  for  granulated 
sugar,  from  4J,  one-half — about  half  a  cent  a  pound. 
-  Mr.  Raker.  That  was  in  July  ? 

Mr.  Wu.LETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  it  continue<l  along  until  about  the  middle  of 
November  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 
.     Mr.  Raker,  Aiul  tlint  was  alxjut  the  highest,  some  time  about  the 
'.  i}iiddlc  of  November,  was  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  it  was  earlier  than  that;  about  the  first  week 
in  November;  it  went  to  7.35. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  Have  jou  any  statistics  showing  the  amount  of  foreign 
sugar  imported  into  the  United  States  between  the  1st  of  Julv  and  the 
1st  of  November,  1911? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  can  give  you  that  exactly  from  my  office.  I  have 
not  the  paper  here. 

Mr.  Raker.  Can  you  give  the  same  data  for  December  I  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  I  have  no  paper  with  me  since  January  5,  1911. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  can  produce  those  data? 

Mr.  WiLLKTT.  Oil,  yes;  anything  you  want. 

Mr.  Rak£r.  Will  you  make  two  tabulated  statements,  one  from 
January  1,  1911,  up  to  December  1,  1911,  and  then  one  from  July  1, 
1911,  to  November  1,  1911  ?     I  want  two  tables. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Imports  of  foreign  sugars? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes, 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  And  from  what  ports  i 

Mr.  Raker.  And  from  what  ports?  I  will  include  in  those  ports 
Cuba  and  Java  and  Porto  Rico. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  And  the  British  West  Indies  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  come  in.  Sliall  I  divide  the  preferential  duty 
and  the  full  duty  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  If  you  can;  if  you  will. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  1  will  do  that, 

Mr.  Raker.  Offhand,  can  you  say  whether  or  not  there  was  any 
more  raw  sugar  sent  in  during  tlutt  tune,  say,  from  July  1,  1911,  untii 
the  1st  of  November,  1911,  tnan  there  was  during  the  same  time  in 
1910? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  1910  the  imports  were  very  much  larger  than  in 
1911. 

Mr.  Raker.  During  the  same  time ! 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Duni^  the  some  time;  very  much  laiger.  Would 
you  like  those  also  ? 

Mr,  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Compared? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  now,  the  same  way  with  reference  to  the  prices 
paid  for  the  imported  sugar  during  the  same  time.  You  have  not 
that  with  you,  either,  have  you  ! 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  I  have  that.  Prices  paid  for  sugars  imported 
during  that  period  ? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  bear  in  mind  that  those  sugars,  the  Javas 
particularly,  which  were  imported  in  that  time,  were  put  on  board 
vessel  a  month  to  three  months  before  they  arrived,  at  prices  existing 
sometimes  three  months  before  their  arrival.  Would  you  rather 
have  the  prices  when  they  were  put  on  board  ship,  or  the  prices  on 
the  days  of  arrival  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Give  the  price  when  they  made  the  contract  and  also 
the  price  on  the  date  of  arrival,  to  show  the  different  prices  as  they 
existed  on  the  respective  dates. 

Do  I  understand  from  your  analysis  of  the  situation  during  the 
months  named — June,  July,  August,  September,  and  October— that 
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the  price  p«id  by  the  importer  was  correspondingty  high  as  the -price 
he  sold  his  product  for ) 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  Did  he  pay  the  same,  proportionately 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yea;  the  same  proportionate  prices. 

Mr.  Kakbb  (continuing).  For  the  imported  sugar  as  h«  got  for  the 
article  soldi 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes;  no  particular  variation  from  normal  timea. 
In  fact,  the  refiners'  pohcy' always  has  been,  whatever  they  paid  for 
raw  sugar,  to  add  about  87  or  89  cents  for  cost  of  reffaiing  and  profit, 
and  to  sell  the  sugar  on  that  basis,  whatever  thev  paid  for  t^e  raw. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  On  that  question,  now,  particularly  with  reeard  to  ibe 
months  named,  have  you  made  an  analysis,  so  as  to  be  able  to  state 
that  the  importers — that  is,  those  who  bought  the  sugar;  I  do  not 
mean  the  importers,  but  I  mean  those  who  bought  the  sugar,  ih.6 
refiners — pEiia  an  excess,  or  an  excess  equal  to  the  amount  for  which 
they  sold  the  re&ied  sugar,  giving  themselves  the  same  profit  as  they 
haa  done  when  the  sugar  was  low,  during  the  months  named  t 

Mr,  WiLLBTT.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Have  you  statistics  to  show  that  factl 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  give  you  statistics. 

Mr.  Raeer.  And  you  will  do  it? 

Mr.  WiLLEiT.  Yea.  What  you  want  is  the  difference  between  raw 
and  refined  sugar  during  June,  July,  August,  September,  and  October  t 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

The  Chairmait.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  that.  He  wishes  to 
know  whether  the  refiners'  maigin  increased  during  that  timet 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  CuAiRMAN.  You  say  it  did  not? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  I  say  my  recollection  is  that  it  did  not  vary  durii^ 
that  time. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  that  the  refiners  on  their  margin 
got  no  morel 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  just  made  the  usual  average  difference  above. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Did  anybody  in  the  beet-sugar  mdustry  make  any 
more  during  that  timet 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Did  not  the  Louisiana  sugar  refiners  send  a  commit- 
tee up  to  New  York  and  soil  their  prop  at  an  advance?  The  news- 
paper reports  were  that  they  went  home  satisfied. 

Mr,  WiLLETT.  They  went  home  satisfied. 

The  Chaibman.  We  are  not  weighing  anything  or  passing  on  any- 
thing, or  doing  anything  but  taking  tostiraony;  but  it  looks  Uke  any 
fellow  wants  to  get  as  much  as  he  nan  for  anything  he  has,  cotton  or 
corn  or  sugar  cane. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Tlittt  was  a  very  fortunate  visit. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  they  did  profit  by  iti 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  was  a  fortunate  visit  that  those  Louisiana  (bant- 
ers made  to  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  They  sent  a  committee  up  to  New  York* 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  sent  a  committee  up  and  they  made  a  veiy 
fortunate  contract  of  stje.  To-day  those  who  are  not  in  the  con- 
tract are  not  as  well  off  on  the  present  market  as  those  who  are  in 

the  contract.  UigmzecDyOoOylc 
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The  Chaihuan.  Judge  Raker,  will  you  ask  bim  to  tell  ua  briefly 
about  that } 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Yes. 

The  Chairhan.  Did  you  notice  that  in  the  papers  t 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes.  Mr.  Willett,  what  do  you  know  about  the  rec«it 
vifidt  of  the  Tjouisiana  sugar  planters  to  New  York,  to  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  their  dealings  with  them?  Just  give  ua  the 
history  of  it. 

Mr.  WnxETT.  I  did  not  personally  see  the  members,  either  one  of 
them;  and  all  I  know  is  by 

The  Chairman.  Qeneral  reputation  t 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  see,  we  are  not  bound  by  the  strict  rules 
of  law.  Just  describe  the  transaction  as  you  understood  it  and  as  yon 
believe  it  was. 

Mr.  Willett.  Why,  they  came  to  a  conclusion  to  sell  their  early 
production — it  is  all  m  our  paper,  the  whole  thing. 

The  Chairman.  It  is? 

Mr.  Willbtt.  As  I  recollect  it. 

The  Chairhan.  Well,  just  state  it  for  us. 

Mr.  Willett.  They  came  to  the  conclusion  to  sell  their  early  pro- 
duction at  the  current  price  in  New  York  on  the  day  of  delivery  in 
New  Orleans,  for  the  month  of  October,  which  would  be  very  few 
sugars.     For  November  they  sold  at  the  New  York  price,  less 

Mr.  LowBY.  Fifteen  points. 

Mr.  WiLLBTi.  Fifteen  points;  at  12i  points  for  December,  and 
January  and  February  at  6i  points  off  the  New  York  price. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  they  sold  for  future  delivery  at  the  con- 
tract price  ? 

Mr,  Willett.  They  contracted  to  sell  their  entire  product,  or  nearly 
the  entire  product,  of  each  planter  who  was  represented  by  this  com- 
mittee. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  the  Louisiana 
product  that  committee  represented  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  I  think  they  represented  75  per  cent  of  the  refining 
sugar. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  about  what  I  read  in  the  paper,  that  they 
represmted  three-fourths,  at  least,  of  the  Loiusiana  product. 

Mr.  Willett.  Three-fourUis  of  the  total  production  of  refining 
sugars.  Of  course  Louisiana  produces  sugars  for  direct  consump- 
tion. 

The  Chaibman.  I  mean  outside  of  the  sugars  that  went  into  direct 
consumptioQ. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  made  a  report  on  that  in  your  paper  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  It  was  all  in  our  paper  at  the  time.  Would  you  Uke 
a  copy  of  it  t 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  you  mi^t  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Willett.  I.can  vouch  for  that,  because  I  got  that  from  thfr 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  themselves,  and  alao  from  New  Orleans, 
so  that  it  is  absolutely  correct,  that  statement. 

The  Chairhan.  And  it  was  pubhshed  in  all  the  journals. 

Mr.  Willett.  And  it  was  published  all  over  the  East. 

Mr.  Raker.  Was  there  any  written  contract  entered  into  on  this 
matter!    Do  you  know?  uigmzecDyOoOQic 
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Mr,  WiLLETT.   No,  air;  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  leam  t 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairhan.  That  was  the  contract,  and  I  guess  it  was  a  written 
contract.     That  is  a  mere  sunuise  on  my  part. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  jobbers  got  a  lot  of  profit  out  of  beet  sugar,  you 
know. 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  Tlie  New  York  quotation  is'  telegraphed  to  New 
Orleans  every  day  by  the  brokers  who  act  as  the  mtermediaries  in 
assigning  the  New  York  market  price,  Nevers  &  Callahan. 

Jiu-.  Garrett.  I  understand  that  the  l^eet-^ugar  manufacturers 
did  not  get  any  benefit  from  the  increase  in  price  of  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  got  some  benefit.  They  did  not  get  all  they 
misht  have  obtained. 

Mr.  Garrett.  They  did  not  get  all  they  might  have,  because  most 
of  their  sugar  had  been  sold  on  contract ! 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Exactly,  They  got  5i  cents  for  their  sugars,  which 
would  be  fully  1  cent  a  pound  more  than  the  normal  price. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  they  got  the  advantage  of  the 
market  price  at  the  t'me  they  made  the  contract,  as  you  would  in 
the  sale  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Garrett.  But  not  the  full  advantage  of  the  increase. 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  WiLLBrr.  Not  tiic  advantage  whicli  they  would  have  gotten 
If  they  had  kept  tlie  goods  until  the  people  wanted  them. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  they  had  not  sold  their  product,  they 
got  the  benefit  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  beet  growers  got  no  more,  because  they 
had  contracted  for  their  crop  in  advance* 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gakrett.  The  jobbers  probably  made  more  out  of  it  than 
ajiybo<ly  else,  so  far  as  beet  sugar  was  concerned. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  jobbers  were  the  ones  who  made  the  money ;  yes. 

Mr.  Raseb.  Now,  going  back  to  the  amount  of  sugar  on  band, 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  refiners  and  tliose  interested  in  the  disposing 
of  the  sugar  keep  a  plenty  on  hand  to  run  them  two  or  three  months  1 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  During  the  crop  season,  tlie  Cuba  crop  season,  they 
aometimes  have  as  mucli  as  300,000  tons  on  hand. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  That  does  not  commence  until  November,  does  it? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  begins  in  January. 

Mr.  Raker.  January^ 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  January  and  February.  In  Februarj':  and  March, 
when  the  Cuba  crop  ia  seiliog  at  its  lowest  point  in  the  year,  because 
the  Cuban  planter  wants  to  sell  hii^  cro|),  a  certain  portion  of  it,  as 
fast  as  he  makes  it,  the  price  goes  to  a  low  level  evciy  year.  Then 
the  refiner  carries  a  much  larger  stock  or  accumulation  than  at  any 
other  season  of  the  year,  sometimes  as  much  as  30p,0U0  tons,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  refinery, 

Mr.  Rakeb.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this.  During  the  months  of 
July  and  August  the  refiners  had  a  supply  of  old  sugar  on  hand,  did 
thev  not  f 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  1911  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  in  1911. 

UigmzecDyGoOglc 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  they  Iiad  a  good  supplv  of  suears  on  hand 
in  1911. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  they  did  not  ha^e  to  import  any  augar  to  meet 
their  demand  during  those  months  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  they  had  an  abundant  supplv.  Of  course, 
they  were  buying  sugars  all  that  time.  They  were  tuying  sugars 
then.     Fifty  tiiousand  ton»  of  sugar  is  used  a  uoek,  you  know. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  from  you  as  an  expert, 
Mr.  Willett,  who  has  had  a  great  many  years  of  experience,  b  whether 
or  not  you  could  telt  the  committee  if  these  men  had  on  hand  a  supply 
of  sugar  for  July  and  August  i 

Mr.  Willett.  Uudoubterlly. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  they  had  carried  over  from  May  and  June) 

Mr.  Willett.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  in  raising  the  price  of  sugar  during  that  time  it 
was  not  because  they  had  to  pay  more  for  this  particular  stock  of 
sugar  that  they  sold  during  the  months  of  June  and  July  i 

Mr.  Willett.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Raker.  Could  you  say  how  long  that  supply,  as  shown  by  their 
records  as  you  have  published  them,  would  last  them,  and  did  last 
them,  without  replenishing  it  by  any  new  purchases ! 

Mr.  Willett;  Not  over  four  weeks,  at  tnat  time  of  year — about  a 
month. 

Mr.  Rakes.  That  would  commence  in  September  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  In  Septembv  they  had  less  sugar. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  beet  sugar  would  begin  to  come  in,  would  it  not  * 

Mr.  Willett.  Domestic  beet  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Willett.  Not  until  October,  to  any  extent.  The  California 
beet  would  come  in  in  August. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  what  I  was  coming  back  to. 

Mr.  Willett.  California  would  come  in  in  August;  but  this  side  of 
the  Rockies  not  until  October. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  they  would  have  in  August  and  September  the 
Cahfornia  beet-sugar  supply  * 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakee.  a  new  supply? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  they  paid  no  more  for  that  because  of  the  raise  in 
sugar,  did  they  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  The  refiners  did  not  buy  that.  That  went  direct  to 
the  consumers.  The  California  beet-sugar  people  refine  their  pro- 
duction at  the  factory.    The  refiners  do  not  buy  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  understand.  But,  for  the  general  market,  those  men 
had  that  sugar  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  The  California  'beet-sugar  interests  got  the  full 
price  of  the  sugar  for  their  product,  of  course. 

Ut.  Raker.  Themselves  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  man  that  raised  the  beets  did  not  get  any  more  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  No  more. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  those  that  had  sold  their  sugar  in  advance  of 
course  would  get  the  low  price  tliat  they  sold  it  for  if  it  was  aold.on 
future  contracts  in  May  and  June?  -i-  nLiOOJilC 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Your  point  is  that  the  refiner,  on  the  advancing 
market,  carrying  large  atocka  of  sugar,  got  large  profite.  That  is  the 
fact.  On  the  reverse  aide,  since  it  turned  the  high  point,  carrying 
stocks  he  losses  money,  but  carrying  amall  stocks  he  loses  less  than 
he  makes. 

Mr.  Rasbr.  That  is  evident  to  the  public;  but  I  want  to  find  out 
whetlier  you  can  tell  ue  where  we  could  find  out  definitely  the  quantity 
of  sugar  tliat  was  actually  on  hand  during  these  montm  named  from 
their  own  reports. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  You  could  get  it  from  their  own  reports.  Our  cir^ 
cular  of  October  1  would  give  the  stock  of  sugar  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  And  that  stock  on  October  1  is  corrected  from  the 
refiners'  stocks.  For  instance,  Mr.  Spreckels  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee that  we  could  not  possibly  know  the  meltings  of  sugars  because 
we  never  asked  them.  As  a  matter  of /act,  our  papers  all  say  thatour 
meltings  are  estimated  from  week  to  week  and  revised  at  certain 
periods  by  favor  of  the  refiners — wliich  is  a  fact.  All  the  refiners  give 
us  their  stocks  at  certain  periods — say,  Januarj',  July,  Octoter; 
about  four  months  in  the  year — and  the  Federal  Sugar  Refiners 
give  us  their  stocks  the  same  as  the  others.  Mr.  Spreckels  personally 
does  not  give  them,  but  Mr.  Smith,  the  selling  agent,  does.  So  that 
our  circular  of  the  1st  of  October  would  answer  your  question  as  to 
the  actual  stocks  on  hand  held  by  the  refiners  and  importers — the  Ist 
of  October.  I  might  add  this;  Running  from  July  to  August,  191 1 ,  on 
estimates  week  by  week,  on  the  1st  ol  October  we  came  out  within 
6,000  tons  of  the  actual  meltings.  That  shows  how  closely  we  keep 
tab.  We  keep  a  record  of  every  report  that  every  refiner  makes 
throughout  the  country  for  the  year.  Then  all  we  need,  of  course,  is 
their  stocks  from  time  to  time,  to  see  what  the  meltings  were  during 
certain  periods ;  and  I  think  our  statistics  are  correct  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  and  those  who  sold  during  that  time  made  an  enormous  profit  on 
of  the  sugar  on  hand,  by  virtue  of  the  raising  of  the  price? 

Mr,  Wii.LETT.  They  made  a  good  profit;  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  above  what  they  stated  was  a  reasonable  profit, 
when  sugar  was  at  4.75  and  5.25.     Js  not  that  right? 

Mr.  WiLLEiT.  Yes;  they  made  a  profit  of  1  cent  a  pound  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  beet-eugar  industry  in  Colorado  and  Utali  begin 
in  September  to  get  their  new  crop  in,  too? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  And  October.  They  began  to  sell  it  in  September 
before  they  got  it,  and  selling  it  in  September  they  took  ft  lower  basis 
than  they  would  have  taken  if  they  had  waited. 

Mr,  Rakeb.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  taking  it  all  through 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  derived  great  benefit  from  the  rise  in  sugiuis — 
both  the  cano  refiners  and  the  beet-sugar  men;  the  cane  refiners  only 
on  the  rise  of  the  raw  sugars  and  not  on  any  difference  between  the 
market  price  of  raws  and  the  market  price  of  refined, 

Mr.  Raker.  It  is  something  pecuhar 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  an  abnormal  year,  in  other  words;  1010  was  a 
more  normal  year. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  It  is  something  peculiar  to  me  that  the  rise  of  sugar 
in  the  East  corresponded  with  the  rise  in  the  West.  Uwos  just  the 
same,  wasitnot?  u,|,i,.f „ CiOOqIc 
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Mr.  WnxETT.  (Mi,  yee. 

Mr.  Kakeb.  It  r&ised  10  pointa  here  and  raised  10  points  all  over 
ihe  United  States  1 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  all  the  United  States  prices  are  baaed  on 
dailv  quotations  from  the  New  York  market. 

Mr.  Kakeb.  Irrespective  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  on  hand  in 
Colorado,  Utah,  etc.  i 

Mr,  WiLLBTT.  Irrespecti-ve  of  anything.  The  price  is  the  New 
York  basis,  plus  the  freight. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  they  adopted  that,  notwithstHnding  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  raw  s^ar  to  be  imported  by  them.  They  raised 
the  price  right  on  up  with  that  placed  by  the  New  York  maraet. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yea. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  the  sugar-beet  people — that  is,  those  -who  were 
interested  in  the  numufaoturing  of  it — got  the  benefit,  and  not  the 
consumer  1 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  That  is  right.     It  was  an  abnormal  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  question  nf  the  market  did  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  it  then,  did  it!  T^***'  just  raised  it  because  somebody 
else  3,000  miles  away  that  does  not  even  compete  with  them  did  itt 
Is  not  that  right ! 

Mr.  Wn-LETT.  That  is  virtually  so. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  What  is  that  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  see  but  that  is  virtually  so.  That  is  vir- 
tually so.  As  someone  remarked  in  California  not  long  ago:  "What 
under  the  heavens  have  we  to  do  with  the  European  prices  f  We 
are  getting  sugars  in  San  Francisco  without  any  duty  on  them, 
Why  under  the  heav«is  are  we  paying  the  Hamburg  price  for 
sugar?" — which  they  were  doing. 

Mr.  Raker.  Were  they  not  paying  the  New  York  price) 
,  Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakee.  New  York  fixed  the  price,  and  raised  it,  for  instance, 
10  points  in  June. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  California,  Colorado,  and  Utah  immediately  raised 
it  10  points*  » 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  when  it  got  up  to  20  points  in  New  York  they 
made  it  the  same ! 

Mr.  WiLLETF.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raeeb.  And  when  it  ^t  up  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  and  two 
dollars,  they  came  right  up  with  itt 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yea. 

Mr.  Raker.  There  was  no  necessity  to  do  that,  was  there  t 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  No.  The  men  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  got  the 
bwiefit* 

Mr.  Raker.  The  men  that  are  running  the  institutions,  was  it  not  1 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  The  men  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  got  that  benefit. 

The  Chaibican.  You  mean  they  paid  that  much  more  for  their  raw 
sugars  1 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  contracted  for  all  their  crop 
in  1911,  upon  a  New  York  basis,  delivered  in  San  Francisco.  Seat 
Whenever  the  price  in  New  York  raised  1 0  cents  the  price  in  San  Fran- 
cisco raised  10  cents;  Hawaiian  sugars  rose  10  cents,  and  that  10 
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cents  went  to  tlie  Hawaiian  planter.  That  is  the  funnv  thing  about 
it — that  we  are  paying  all  this  money  to  Hawaii  all  these  years. 
They  ought  to  stand  a  tax  on  their  sugar.  Wliv  should  we  give  them 
all  tliis? 

Mr.  Raker.  How  about  the  beet-sugar  men  in  California,  Colorado, 
and  Utah  t     Are  they  not  in  the  same  position  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  When  they  get  a  crop ;  yes. 

Mr.  Rakrr.  We  were  not  paying  all  that  to  ('alifomia,  Colorado, 
and  Utah,  were  we  ? 

Mr.  Wii-LEiT.  What  is  that  1 

Mr.  Rakbr.  We  were  not  paying  all  that  rise  to  those  people, 
were  we  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  consumers  of  the  countri' 

Mr.  Rakkr.  Well,  let  us  see.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at,  from 
yoiir  experience  in  the  matter.  Suppose  it  raised  2  cents  a  pound,  or 
$2  a  hundred.  The  man  running  the  institution,  or  the  sugar-beet 
factory,  got  the  benefit  of  it.  did  he  not  ( 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakrr.  Anil  the  consumer  ilid  .not  ( 

The  Chairman.  They  would  have  if  they  had  not  sold  ahead.  He 
explained  that. 

air.  Raker.  Now,  I  am  talking  about  the  consumer. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  You  are  talking  about  it  without  re^ani  to  what 
they  did  actually  give* 

Mr.  Rakp.r.  ft'ithout  reganl  to  what  they  [mid  at  all.  That  would 
be  the  condition,  would  it  not  ( 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  would  be  the  condition:  yea. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  sugar-beet  people  did  not  have  to  pay  any  more 
for  their  beets,  did  thoy  < 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  all  of  the  four  States — Idaho,  Utah.  California,  and 
Colorado  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Their  profits  in  1911  were  much  iai^r  than  they 
were  in  1910,  or  any  other  year. 

.Mr.  Raker.  From  vour  observation  and  from  the  historv-  of  it, 
the  men  who  owned  tli^actories  got  this  money? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Raker.  Because  of  the  rise  in  sugar:  and  they  followed  the 
New  York  ))rices,  did  they  not  f 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  all  of  those  places  that  gave  a 
lai^e  amount  of  money  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  just 
the  same^ 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  see  tliat  that  follows. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  us  see  if  it  does  not  follow. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  largest  business  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  is  refining  cane  sugars,  on  which  thoy  make  87  cents  profit. 
When  it  comes  into  their  beet-sugar  industry,  of  course  they  partici- 
pate to  the  same  extent  as  any  other  factory  in  the  beet-sugar  industrj'. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  From  the  testimony,  they  own  a  lai^e  percentage 
of  the  industry  in  Idalio  and  in  Utah  and  in  California  and  in  Coloratlo. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  Now,  if  it  raises  there  $2  a  hundred,  they  get  the 
benefit  without  any  corresponding  liability,  do  they  not  i 
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Mr.  WiLLEar.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  raise  the  prices  in  New  York,  and  they  come  up 
in  Cahfomia;  and  they  sell  all  their  sugar  there  of  that  lODd,  and 
they  get  the  benefit,  do  they  not  t 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  You  can  hardly  say  "they"  raise  the  price  in  New 
York,  because  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  price  is  raised.     I  will  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  It  is  the  market.  They  get  the  benefit  of  what 
the  market  is. 

Mr.  Rakbk.  I  will  take  your  statement.  The  market  went  up. 
That  is  the  situation  'i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  imder  the  actual  facts  as  they  exist,  no  matter 
who  is  responsible  for  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  American  Sugu; 
Kefinine  Clo<  did  get  practically  one-half,  or  say  from  one-third  to 
one-half,  of  the  benefit  that  went  to  these  beet-augar  people  in  the 
West  ? 

Mr.  Wiixett.  On  the  proportion  of  their  business  in  the  beet 
industry  3 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  it  would  be  to  their  interest  then  to  see  that 
sugar  went  up,  would  it  not,  in  the  -West,  correspondingly  to  the  price 
in  the  Eastt 

Mr.  WtLLETT.  Beetr^ugar  men,  of  course,  were  very  glad  to  aeo 
beet  sugar  go  up. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Surely. 

Mr,  WiLLETT.  But,  as  I  said  before,  1911  does  not  repeat  itself 
very  often.  I  have  not  known  such  a  year  in  all  my  experience,  I 
might  say^  and  it  has  covered  a  great  many,  many  years;  1910  is  a 
much  more  normal  year  on  which  to  average  estimates. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  not  any  occasion 
for  the  beet>«ugar  people  in  the  West  to  raise  their  prices  of  sugar  as 
they  were  raimd  durmg  the  mtmtiks  of  July,  August,  Septembw, 
October,  and  November,  was  there  ( 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  If  the  beet-sugar  men  in  the  West  had  been  satisfied 
with  the  same  profits  they  were  receiving  in  1910,  or  any  other  normal 
year,  they  need  not  have  raised  their  pnces  above  the  prices  of  1910, 
or  other  normal  veara, 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  now,  let  us  assume  that  they  have  testified 

Mr.  Wiu-ETT  (interrupting).  They  took  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  Raker  (continuing).  That  during  the  year  1910,  under  the 
eonditions  as  they  were,  they  received  a  fair  profit, 

Mr,  WiLLETT.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Raker.  A  good  profit,  and  a  good  amount  of  interest  on  their 


Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  That  is  their- testimony ,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  taking  their  profit  during  the  year  1911,  12  a 
hundred,  it  is  almost  33  per  c«it,  is  it  not  ? 

Mi".  WiLLETT.  Yes;  if  they  got  the  full  maritet  price. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  Yes.  They  simply  took  advantage  of  the  public  and 
made  the  consumer  pay  it  because  sugar  in  New  York  had  gone  up' 
that  amount! 

18868—11 i 
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Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Exactly;  yes.    That  is  business. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  How  is  that  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  buBiness. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  Is  that  what  we  call  "good  business"* 

Mr.  WlLLBTT.  What  we  call  good  business,  or  what  they  call  good 
business,  or  anybody.  If  they  had  not  d<Hie  it  they  woul(f  have  Men 
cfdled  fools,  would  they  not  1 

Mr.  RAsm.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Anybody  giving  up  2  cents  profit  ? 

"Mr.  Rasbr.  I  do  not  tiiink  so. 

Mr.  WiLLEiT.  In  the  business  world  it  would  be.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  ri^ht  there,  the  Colorado  beet-sugar  factories  did  concede  to 
tiie  iBtizens  of  tneir  own  State,  and  the  factories  of  Utah  also  did 
eoncede;  and  had  the  prices  remained  hi^  those  citiMBOs  of  tham 
countries  where  the  beet-sugar  factories  were  would  have  contukti«d 
to  benefit  by  a  reduced  pnoe  given  them  locally.  The  manufaA- 
turers  of  Colorado  refused  to  sell  their  sugars  over  the  Colorado  line 
at  the  same  price  that  tiiey  would  sell  them  for  in  the  State  of  Oolo- 
rado.  That  shows  the  benefit  of  the  beet-sugar  industiy,  for  instutce, 
in  the  State  of  Colorado  under  an  abnonnaryear  like  1911. 

Mr.  Rakjbb.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  this:  If  there  had 
been  twice  as  much  sugar  raised  in  Calilomia  and  Utah  and  Colorado 
as  there  was  under  the  condition  as  it  has  been  demoasb'ated  in  1911, 
it  would  not  have  made  any  difference  as  to  the  price  of  sugar  to  tiie 
ooDBumer,  would  it — if  the  same  eosditaons  i^hed  f 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Raising  double  the  quantity  i 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  Whyl 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  Beoauae  iooreaaed  quuitity  would  knock  prices  into 
smithereens. 

Ur.  Rav^.  inCaliftHviaf 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yea;  anyirfiere.  That  is  the  point  of  the  tvbole 
tiling.  To  get  your  prioee  down,  iaereaae  your  domestic  industry  in 
those  months. 

'Mr.  Kahbb.  How  does  it  ha}>pen  ^  I  have  umleTstood  that  the 
ifUantity  of  sugara  in  the  West  has  been  increased  very  lar^ly  in  the 
last  two  or  three  yeais. 

Mr.  Rakkk.  But  the  price  of  eugar  paid  in  1892.  1893,  and  IS94  is 
nothing  as  compued  tonrtiat  it  is  in  191 1 — and  they  raise  two  or  three 
times  as  much. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  The  beet^ugar  industry  of  the  United  States  has  not 
been  and  is  not  progressing  as  fast  as  the  consumption  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  I  know.  That  is  all  right;  but  I  wanted  the  fact,  if  it 
could  be  had 

Mr.  WiLLETT  (iatermpting).  Jf  you  doable  your  production,  as  you 
say,  naturally  you  fill  that  gap. 

Mr.  Rakbb  (continuing).  If  you  were  to  double  your  production 
and  double  the  number  ofpeople  living  in  the  countiy,  that  would  not 
aJTect  the  questim  of  the  price  to  them,  would  it  i  What  I  am  trying 
-  to'get  at,  so  far  as  the  priue-of  sugar  is  coocemed,  is  that  in  those  sugar- 
beet  States  during  1911  it  depNided  entirely  iqion  :the  .price  fixM  in 
New  York  ? 
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Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes;  which  price  waa  fixed  by  the  supply  and  de- 
mand.   That  is  right. 

The  (.'hairhan.  Just  a  moment,  if  you  will  pardon  me. 

Mr,  Rakeb.  Yea. 

TheCHAiBMAH.  Eaoh  one  of  those  terms,  "supply"  and  "demand," 
must  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  .the  world's  supply  and 
demand.    Is  not  that  true  ?  » 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chaouian.  In  other  wordSf  the  inoreased  production  of  beet 
n^ar  in  this  ixmntiy  would  have  just  as  muoh  efitect  or  jitat  as  little 
e^ct  on  the  situation,  bo  f ar  aa  the  price  ot  sugar  is  ooncemed,  as  it 
beara  to  the  total  production  of  the  world,  correlating  with  the  total 
consumption  f 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raeeb.  Then  the  question  of  locid  production  does  not  ht^ve 
anything  to  do  with  it.  You  can  raise  your  sugar  right  ju  the 
locahty  and  if  there  is  a  question  of  shortage  or  of  large  crop  in  aoia^ 
other  place 

Mr.  WiLLETT  (intemiptaju^.  It  does  not  ftffeot  the  prioe. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  It  does  not  luffect  the  price  at  all  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  right.  The  only  waj  it  ftffeets  the  pnoe  is 
to  increase  your  production  at  home.  For  mstaooe,  we  fu«  ^unus 
now;  we  ran  down  to  a  minus  of  77,000  tons  on  the  refined  sjogars 
which  we  needed  to  complete  our  consumptioa  last  year;  but  this 
yeac  we  ara  running  two  or  threq  hundred  thousand  lees.  If  we  had 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  tons  more  this  year  of  local  produc- 
tion) then  we  wonld  be  independent  of  th^  world's  pricee.  X  do  not 
agree  with  thoee  who  maintain  that  in  the  Bourse  of  tmie  th^  di>mae(ic 
beet-sugar  industry  will  supply  the  whole  needs  of  this  countiy.  I 
think  Cuba  hat  to  be  considered  in  that  eonnectiop,  and  I  dp  not 
think  the  beet-sugar  industry  will  ever  amount  to  any  «ich  iSffi^a. 
If  it  amounts  to  twice  what  it  is  to-day,  k  will  be  sumcient  to  keep 
tibe  price  fixed  below  the  level  of  the  Kurt^an  consumers'  prices. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  I  understand  that  in  the  Western  States  there 
was  no  more  sugar  produced  this  year  than  was  necessary  for  home 
consumption  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Local  consumption  in  the  West? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Yes;  local  consumption  in  the  West. 

Mr.  WiLi^rr.  They  did  sell  sugars  farther  east  this  year  than  In  any 
former  year,  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  have  not  any  statistics  on  that,  have  you  1 

Mr.  WUJ.ETT.  Well,  I  made  some  up  once,  on  populaticui.  The 
beet^eugu'  production  in  the  West  has  now  reached  and  passed 
beyond  the  limits  of  its  local  consumption. 

Mr.  Rakkb.  You  have  not  any  idea  how  much  beyond  the  local 
eooBumption  there  was  produced  this  year,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBrr.  They  are  selling  sugars  as  f  u  east  as  Pittsbui^. 

Mr.  Bakbb.  Did  they  send  ajiy  as  far  east  aa  Fittsbutgh  during 
August,  September,  and  October? 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  Yea,  air. 

Mr.  Kakeb.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  conventirai  that  was 
held  at  Chic^o  during  the  month  oT  November  by  th.e  beet«)^gar 
people  of  the  United  States  ? 

UiamzecDyGoOglc 
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Hr.  WnxKTT.  No;  I  knew  t^ere  was  a  coDvention  held   Uiere, 

but 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it  t 

Mr.  WiLLKTT.  No;  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Rakxs.  You  have  no  record  in  your  paper  about  it ! 

Mr.  Wnxnr.  No  record  at  all. 

Mr.  Kakeb.  ^That  is  all,  Mr.  (^airman. 

Mr.  Malbt,  There  are  one  or  two  questions  that  I  hare  in  nund. 

The  Chaisi(an.  Pn>ceed,  Mr.  Malbv. 

Mr.  Malbt.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  beet  sugar  waa  shipped  in 

§nite  large  quantities  to  the  central  aad  eastern  portions  of  the  United 
tates  tius  year  t 

Mr.  WnJ-KTT.  Not  large;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Not  a  large  quantity  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Not  large  quantities. 

Mr.  Malby.  Some  was  shipped  as  far  east  as  Pittsbut^  and  Balt)~ 
more? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  know  about  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Do  you  biow  what  the  average  price  was  tiiat  the 
beet  Burar  brought  wholesale,  up  to  November  1  f 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  average  pnce  for  the  year! 

Mr.  Malbt.  The  average  pnce  of  beet  sugar,  yes,  actually  sold. 
*     Mr.  WiLLETT.  From  January  1 1 

Mr.  Malbt.  Up  to  November;  just  this  year's  crop,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Wfllett.  Oh,  the  average  price  from  October  I,  to  November 
1 1    Through  October  * 

Mr.  Malbt.  Well,  whenever  it  was  sold.  I  do  not  know.  Prom 
^e  time  they  commenced  to  sell  until  they  ceased  selling  the  cfop. 
What  was  the  average  price  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  beetr^ugar  men  this  year  sold  their  crop  largely 
in  anticipation  of  deUveries  along  in  September. 

Mr.  Malbt,  So  that  they  did  not  realize  \rt^  prices ! 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  understand  they  reahzed  about  an  average  of  5J 
cents  for  their  croi>. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Which  would  be  much  less  than  the  market  price  at 
the  time  of  deliven"  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  yps,  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Of  course  the  bcPt  suirnr  i-ominc  u|K)n  the  market  at 
that  time  undoubletlly  did  have  an  cfrcct  upon  tne  whole  market  price 
of  sugar,  did  it  not  'f 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  1  think  wc  have  pretty  thoroughly  gone  over  that,  so 
that  we  understand  it  pretty  well,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  of 
anvtliing  more. 

Tlie  Chairman.  There  are  one  or  two  questions  that  I  wanted  to 
ask,  to  verify  some  conclusions  that  I  have  drawn  ubout  this  evidence. 
I  want  to  neV  if  they  are  rigtit  or  not.  It  will  not  take  long,  and  then 
wc  will  go  into  this  foreign  price  business,  which  we  liave  not  taken 
up  as  vet. 

I  believe  you  agree  with  Mr.  Martin's  figures,  tliat  the  average  cost 
of  producing  a  pound  of  European  sugar,  year  after  year,  is  about  a 
ninth  of  a  filing,  or  2.16  cents  a  pound  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  Yes.  -.  , 

UigmzecDyCiOOglC 
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The  Chaibmak.  I  waDt  to  call  your  attention,  to  see  whether  rou 
agree  with  it  or  not,  to  the  opinion  of  the  Dutch  sugar  expert,  Ifr. 
lYtnsen-Geerlings.     You  know  of  him  t 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yea. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  a  world-wide  authority  on  sugar,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chaibhait.  Please  look  on  pa^e  2797  of  the  record.  You  have 
it  before  you.    You  see  that  quotation  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  t 

Mr,  WrLLBTT.  Yw. 

The  Chaibhan.  About  the  177  Javan  sugar  planters  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yea. 

The  CaAiKHAK.  He  says  there,  without  reading  it  all — I  have  made 
a  quotation  from  it — that  Java  has  repeatedly  conquered  the  sugar 
markets  of  the  Orient. 

Mr.  WiiXBTT.  That  ia  correct. 

The  CHAmuAN.  What  is  that  t 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  That  is  true. 

The  Chaibman.  And  is  cutting  a  very  wide  swath  in  the  sugar 
industries  of  the  world  t 

Mr.  WiLLrrr.  That  is  very  true. 

The  Chaibhan.  And  he  makes  this  very  remarkable  statement: 
That  without  tariff  aid  of  any  kind  she  could  make  40  per  cent  profit 
on  sugar  at  IJ  cents  a  pound.  Further  down,  and  almost  at  the  bot- 
tom, ne  says: 

At  I)  cento  per  pound  JsTft  can  make  40  per  cent  piofit. 

Mr.  Malby.  Who  makes  that  statement) 

The  Chaibhan .  Mr.  Frinsen-Geerlings.  That  would  be  nine-tenths 
of  a  cent  a  pound  for  the  cost  of  production  of  caoe  sugar  in  Java. 

Mr.  WiiJjBTt,  At  9  cents  a  hundred  1 

The  Chairman.  Yes^  or  nine-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  That  is  an  absurd  statement. 

The  Chaibman.  You  do  not  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chaibman.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  he  is  considered 
probablv  the  best  authority  in  the  world. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  He  is  a  little  off  in  that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  you  disagree  with  him? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  My  paper  gives  the  cost  of  Java  sugars,  from  very 
reliable  sources. 

The  Chairman.  This  man  Prinsen-Geerlings  is  considered  a  pretty 
good  authority  himself,  is  he  not  1 

Mr.  Wiu.BTT.  AU  experts  sometimes  make  slips. 

The  Chaibmam.  I  know  that;  but  the  fact  is  that  he  is  a  great 
woild-wide  expert,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT,  Yes; -he  is  supposed  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  Probably  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world ) 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes.     I  doubt  if  he  is  correctly  reported  there. 

The  CHAmHAN.  Well,  we  have  that  in  two  or  three  different 
places,  I  think — that  same  statement.  Corroborating  that,  I  want 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  of  this  statement  from  Mr.  Palmer. 
You  know  of  Mr.  Truman  Palmer? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  He  is  a  pretty  careful  and  accurate  man,(i^^l^^^^t 
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Mr.  WnxBTT.  I  consider  him  ao;  very — p&rticulariy  inJns  Willett 
&  Gray  statistics. 

TheCsAisHAX.  You  will  notice  on  page  279S of  thereeordthatUr. 
Palmer  makes  this  statement: 

I  have  recently  reviewed  a  book  publiehed  by  the  Philippine  Qovenuneot 

Mr.  Willett,  Wh«re  are  you  reading  from  I 

The  Chaishan.  I  am  reading  from  the  top  of  the  page, 

Mr.  Willett.  What  page* 

The  Chaibhan.  Page  2798~tbB  next  page  [continuing  reading: 

I  hftve  recently  reviewed  a.  book  published  by  the  Philit^pine  GovemUMnt,  a  copy 
prepared  by  a  sugar  ezp«rt  named  Walker,  whom  the  Philippine  QovwBXaent  sent 
Oown  to  the  island  of  Negroe,  with  a  porteble  laborattMy,  Ui  stay  on  the  inland  all 
Uuougfaa  sugar  campaign,  and  ascertain  what  the  coat  of  production  was.  1  amaony 
I  can  not  put  my  handH  on  it,  but  I  can  toll  you  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Malby  was  conducting  this  examination,  and  at  this  point  of 
the  proceedings  he  told  Mr.  Palmer  to  proceed,  and  Mr.  Palmer  said: 

Mr.  Walker  gave  the  aveiage  coat  of  labor  on  the  augai  estates  on  the  Iilaod  of  Negtoa 
at  12)  cdnta  per  day  in  caah  and  7}  centa  per  day  in  provender,  in  lood. 

Mt.  Malby.  They  got,  (hen,  19  centa? 

Mr.  Palher.  Twenty  cents. 
'  Analysii^  hia  6j 


A  little  farther  down  Mr.  Palmer  says — 
Qie  coet  of  augar  in  the  sack  at  the  mill  is  55}  centa  per  100  pounds. 

In  other  words,  it  is  the  least  bit  over  half  a  cent,  averaeing  one-half 
as  cheap  as  in  Java.     You  say  that  is  equally  unreliahlel 

Mr.  Willett.  That  is  right.  That  is  not  the  same  sugar  as  the 
Java  sugar  t 

The  (SiAiBiiAX.  No 

Mr.  Willett.  It  is  mode  in  coconut  shells.  It  is  sun  dried,  in  the 
sun.    There  is  no  expense  in  making  that  sugar  at  all. 

The  Chaibhan.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Willett.  It  is  84  test  sugar  and  the  Java  is  100  test  sugar. 

The  CtiAiRHAM.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  kind  of  sugar  this 
expert  is  talking  about ) 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes.  That  55J-cent  business  does  not  include  any 
machinery  at  all.  In  Java  they  use  machinery.  Any  man  can  set 
up  a  plant  in  the  Philippines  for  50  cents. 

The  CHAmMAN.  That  would  seem  to  corroborate  Mr.  Oeeriings,  that 
there  is  no  doubt  that  sugar  can  be  and  is  produced  very  cheaply  in 
Java,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Not  at  all.  The  conditions  are  absolutely  different, 
BO  far  as  the  means  and  modes  of  manufacture  and  everything  are 
concerned. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Greerlings,  the  Dutch  expert,  makes  this  state- 
ment.   He  says : 

Without  any  Uiiff  favors,  Philippines  can  compete  with  the  world  in  sugar  produc- 
Uon. 

Mr.  Wn-LBTT.  Without  any  whati 

The  Chaibhan.  Without  any  tariff  favors.  Do  you  agree  with 
that  ?     Is  that  true,  in  your  judgment ) 

Mr.  Willett.  It  is  true  on  the  sugar  that  they  make;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  climate  ana  soil  are  adapted,  they  can  use 
machinery  and  make  it  cheaper  than  anyone  else  i 
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Mr.  WiLLKTT.  Xo,  air;  that  cliaag«a,  because  the  moment  thsv 
introduce  machineiy  they  put  themselTes  on  a  level  with  the  world. 
Noj  DO.  We  have  a  very  visible  example  of  Philippine  sugars  in  the 
Umted  States  at  the  present  moment.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee know,  undoubtedly,  that  very  little  of  that  ^ade  of  sugar  can 
be  used  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  low-grade  sugar,  and  it  can  not 
be  used,  unless  it  is  mixed  with  half  the  amount  of  centrifugal  sugar, 
to  any  advantage. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  they  mix  it? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Cel&ducan.  I  notice  that  we  are  importii^  sometiiing  under 
100,000  tons? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yee.  Several  cai^oes  are  awaiting  sale  in  New 
York  now. 

The  CHAraMAN.  There  are  several  now  there,  are  there  1 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes.  One  cai^  sold  a  few  days  ^o  at  a  very 
materialW-  lower  price  than  the  usual  difference  between  the  two 
grades  of  sugar — the  PhiUppines  and  the  centrifugals. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  James  H.  Post ! 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Very  well. 

'^«  Chaibman,  Is  he  a  oompetNit,  reliable  expert  on  sugar) 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Very. 

The  Chairman.  He  knows  what  he  is  talking  about  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  He  is  a  refiner. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  interested  to  some  extent  in  sugar  t 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yea. 

The  Chairman.  He  used  to  he  treasurer  of  the  Cuban-American 
at  well  aa  the  National } 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes. 

Tbe  Chaibman.  The  Cuban-American  is  the  largest  in  Cuba  ? 

i/ir.  WiLLBTT.  It  controls  five  estates,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Thai  ^  ri^t,  I  think.  Mr.  Post  gave  us  the 
statement — I  suppose  he  gave  it  fixim  his  connection  with  the  Cubuk- 
AiBeficau  Sugar  Co.— that  the  cost  ai  manufacturing  a  pound  of 
cane  sugar  in  Cuba  where  thev  do  not  use  the  lateet  machinery  is 
something  like  2  cents  a  pounX    Do  you  think  that  is  right  t 

Mr.  WiiLETT.  That  is  a  little  high,  I  should  say. 

Th»  Chairman.  Well,  be  did  say  this 

Mr.  WiLLETT  (interrupting).  I  think  we  make  it  1.85. 

The  Chairman.  You  dot  He  did  make  the  statement  thnt  it 
could  be  produced  even  at  a  much  lower  cost  than  that,  but  he  said 
that  he  supposed  the  figure  I  have  used  theie  covered  it. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  It  vanes  on  different  estates. 

The  Chairman.  He  so  stated. 

Mr.  Wiu^XTT.  From  1  cent  and  a  half  to  2  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  Cuba.  The  Louisiana  witnaeses  whom 
we  have  heard  have  seemed  to  be  unanimous  on  the  proposition.  In 
fact,  they  admitted  that  there  was  a  caucus  on  the  subject — I  do  not 
use  the  word  olTensivdy — and  that  their  cost  of  production  was  about 
2}  cents.     Do  you  think  that  is  somewhere  near  right  ? 

Mr.  WiiiBXT.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  knowl 

ib.  WujLBTT.  I  do  not  know. 

Hie  Chairman.  You  have  no  opinion  on  that  subject?(^T(X1Qlc 
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Mr.  WiLLETT,  I  hare  no  opinion  on  that  subject,  really,  I  think 
tlieir  crop  is  subject  to  so  many  contingenciefl.  Only  three  days  ago 
our  telf^ams  from  New  Orleans  stated  that  the  frost  of  the  nisat 

Pfivious  had  damaged  the  t^O  per  cent  cane  remaining  in  the  fieMs. 
think  it  was  either  15  or  20  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Louisiana  is  almost  too  far 
north  to  be  well  adapted  in  climate  and  soijL  or  as  well  adapted  as 
Buch  countries  as  the  Philippines,  Java,  and  Cuba,  for  the  production 
of  cane  sugar  i 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  It  is  generally  considered  so. 

The  Chairman'.  Do  you  agree  with  the  opinion  of  that  expert  on 
the  suWect  of  sugar  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  agree  to  this  extent:  That  it  is  impossible  to  raise 
sugar  in  Loubiana  as  cheaply  as  in  Cuba. 

The  CHAtRMAN.  Or  in  Java? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  And  particularly  in  Java. 

The  Chairhan.  Do  you  follow  Mr.  G^eeriings  on  the  propostion 
that  sugar  is  raised  much  more  cheaply  in  Java  than  in  Cuba* 

Mr.  WiLLBiT,  Not  very  much  more  cheaply. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  cheaply  J 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  My  statistics  show,  my  recollection  is,  that  it  is  not 
over  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound. 
I    TTie  Chairman.  Not  more  than  thatf 
^  "Mr.  WiLLETT.  Not  more  than  that. 

^  The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  fix  the  cost  in  Java,  bearing  in 
mind  your  testimony,  at  somewhere  under  1}  cents,  or  a  little  m(»«! 

Mr.  WiLLETi.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  if  they  are  right  about  it,  and  it  really  coats 
them  31  cents  a  pound  to  ])roduce  cane  sugar  in  Louisiana,  it  is  costing 
more  than  double  what  it  is  in  the  most  farored  coxmtriesof  the 
world  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  know,  really.  It  strikes  me  that  that  is 
rather  high. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  all  swear  that.  I  thought  so,  too,  when 
they  were  swearing  that. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  If  they  say  so,  they  ou^t  to  know. 

The  Chairman.  Not  only  that,  but  in  the  case  of  the  beetrsugar 
people,  when  you  average  it,  and  take  what  their  official  representar- 
tive  says  fixes  their  cost  of  production,  it  is  exactly  the  same  in  this 
countryas  that  of  the  cane  people. 

Mr.  WiLLETT-  Three  and  one-quarter  cents  ^ 

The  Chaibman.  Three  and  three-quarter  cents. 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  You  liave  better  testimony  than  that  before  the 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  What  better  testimony  than  that  have  we? 

Mr.  WiLLBTi.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.'s  reports  do  not 
show  that. 

^  The  Chairman.  But  if  you  take  those  reports  and  average  them, 
tb.ey  average  3|  cents.  Take  the  Spreckels  factor^'  in  California  and 
it  is  2.77,  and  one  of  their  companies  is  over  4  cents.  When  you  take 
the  11  reports  that  they  gave  us  evidence  from,  it  averages  3J  cents. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Some  of  them  were  nearly  5. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  went  away  up.  So  you  have  to  average 
them  up.     That,  with  Truman  Palmer's  testimony,  in  which  he  fixes 
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3}  centB,  forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  both  claimine  about 
t^e  same  thing.  1  do  not  know  whether  it  is  to  show  that  thej  are 
both  entitled  to  the  same  amount  of  protection,  or  what.  But  to 
20  on — and  this  is  what  1  have  in  mind  to  ask  you — is  it  not  true  that 
the  world  over  it  is  very  much  cheaper  to  produce  a  pound  of  cane 
sugar  in  the  moat  favored  case  countries  than  to  produce  a  pound  of 
beet  s^tr  in  the  most  favored  beet  countries } 

Mr.  WnxBiT.  That  is  the  general  undeiBtanding.  It  costa  us 
more  to  produce  a  pound  of  beet  than  to  ]»t)duce  a  pound  of  cane. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes:  but  even  the  beet  people—I  mean  the  people 
in  Louisiana — do  not  claim  that  it  costA  them  any  more  than  it  does 
to  produce  in  this  country  1  pound  of  sugar. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  The  less  said  about  Louisiana  the  better.    (Laughter.] 

Mr.  GARBsnT.  Why  t 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  1  mean  in  that  connection  as  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

The  Chaibuan.  He  thinks  that  is  rather  remarkable. 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  As  to  the  cost  of  production,  compared  to  Cuba  and 
Java. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  so  much  higher  than  it  is  in  these  other 
countries  ) 

Mr.  WiLLErrr.  On  accomit  of  the  relative  conditions. 

Mr.  GABBBnr.  I  was 

The  Chaibbcan.  Mr.  Willett,  just  one  other  question.  Did  you 
want  to  ask  a  question  right  there.  Mr.  Garrett  1 

Mr.  Garbbtt.  I  was  particularly  interested  in  that. 

The  Chaibuan.  All  nght.     Suppose  you  ask  him. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Do  you  mean  that  in  your  jud^ent  they  can  pro- 
duce in  Louisiana  cane  sugar  as  cheaply  as  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  That  they  can  do  it^ 
.  Mr.  Garbbtt,  Yes, 

Mr.  Willett.  Oh,  no;  they  can  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  They  can  not  do  it  * 

Mr.  Willett.  They  can  not  do  it.  That  has  been  proved  over 
and  over  again. 

The  Chaibman.  It  struck  me,  though,  as  really  remarkable  that 
they  both  claimed  the  cost  of  production  was  exactly  the  same  in 
this  country  for  a  pound  of  beet  sugar  and  a  pound  of  cane  sugar. 
It  looks  to  me  as  though  they  are  making  their  interests  dovetaU. 

Mr,  Willett.  That  statement  is  not  very  far  out  of  the  way  on  the 
records,  if  you  say  it  costs  the  beet  people  &i  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  record  before  the  committee  now, 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  I  am  making 
now.  That  is  what  they  have  testified  to.  That  is  what  makes  our 
record,  you  know.  I  have  been  amazed  at  it  myself,  and  I  just 
wanted  to  see  how  it  struck  you.  You  have  been  m  the  sugar  busi- 
ness for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  I  ran  over  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.'s  reports. 
They  have  34  or  36  beet  factories,  scattered  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  and  they  ought  to  cer- 
tainly show  what  the  average  cost  of  beet  sugar  is  in  the  United 
States;  and  I  do  not  make  it  as  high  as  you  do,  in  my  calculation. 

liie  Chairman.  My  calculation,  I  think,  is  right.  .  . 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  I  make  it  about  3.40,  instead  of  3.7iS.^  .,  LiOOgIc 
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The  Chairman.  How  much"* 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  3.44,  I  think. 

lite  Chaihhan.  I  do  not  know  how  you  get  &t  that.  I  made  it 
3.75  exactly. 

Mr.  WiLLjciT.  I  simply  analyzed  the  statement  as  it  came  to  me. 

The  Ohaibhan.  It  is  in  the  hearings,  at  pa^  2379.  Well,  that  ia  a 
mere  matter  of  calculation.  I  will  veniy  my  cidoulation;  but  I  took 
the  1 1  companies  that  they  are  interested  in  and  added  up  the  figure 
and  divided  by  11.     That  is  the  way  I  got  it. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  I  took  the  whole  36,  good,  bad,  and  iiKliffereoit. 
You  know  there  are  36  of  them. 

The  Chaibhan.  Yea;  but  they  did  not  give  \is  the  figures  fc»r  36. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  thought  thev  did. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  if  they  did. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  What  pf^^  toe  you  referriiie  tot 

The  Chairman.  Page  2379.  Here  it  is.  Suppose  you  take  then 
figures. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  I  have  the  figures  hem. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  not  take  up  your  time  or  the  committee'a 
time  to  make  the  calculation  now.  We  can  verify  it.  Anyway,  that 
is  very  close.     Your  figure  is  3.40.     It  is  almost  the  same. 

Mr.  WnxKTr.  I  went  on  further,  and  showed  that  in  those  fac- 
tories the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  madfi  a  profit  of  tl.ld  on 
their  sugars;  and  that  SI. 10  on  their  capitaliaati<»i,  as^tetnfied  in  the 
record,  gave  them  10  per  cent  profit  on  their  capitahzation  during 
1011. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  pretty  near  together  on  that. 

Mr.  WIU.BTT.  Considering  that  they  r^m  100  days  in  the  year,  at 
10  per  cent  profit,  it  does  not  look  like  a  lai^e  remuneration.  Thvf 
are  idle  200  ilays  in  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  something,  I  believe,  while  I  was  out, 
and  I  missed  it,  but  some  of  the  memhers  of  the  committee  told  me 
about  it,  to  the  effect  that  we  ought  to  promote  the  beet^ugar 
industry,  or  oujjht  to  adopt  a  legislative  pohey  to  promote  it.  Z 
believe  that  is  your  opinion  t 

Mr.  WiLUBTT.  That  is  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  had  been  succeeaful  in  having  Cuban 
swar  free — as  you  once  advocated,  did  you  notl 

Mr.  WifcLHTT.  Free  Cubaft  sugar) 
-   The  Chairman.  Free  Cuban  sugar. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  was  before  the  beet-augar  industry  had  started 
or  gotten  any  foundation  in  the  country  probably. 

The  Chairman.  Well 

Mr.  Wii-LETT.  The  introduction  of  the  beet-sugar  industry,  of 
course,  changed  established  conditions  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  In  1901  the  beet-sugar  industry  was  establi^iad, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  no.  It  did  not  begin  to  be  promoted  to-  any 
extent  until  1901. 

The  Chairman.  Until  1901  ? 

'Mr.  WiLLBTP.  Previous  to  that  thwe  were,  perh^w,  36  facfcoiwa, 
I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Just  leavii^  out  the  beet-sugar  iuduatrr  for  the 
moment,  and  your  former  position  on  that  question,  you  taink'  it  is 
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a  fact  that  if  we  bad  had  free  sugar  with  Cuba — if  Cuba  had  had  free 
sugar  into  this  country— that  would  have  tremendously  stimulated 
the  production  of  sugar  in  Cuba  t 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  In  Cuba? 

The  OoAiBMAV.  Yes.    If  they  had  had  free  entry. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  I  consider,  m  Fegards  Cuba,  that  the  reciprocity 
treaty,  giving  them  the  advantage  of  20  per  cent,  stimulated  the 
production  quite  as  much  as  free  sugar  there  would.  That  is  suffi- 
tneat  stimulation  for  Cuba. 

The  CaAiauAJ*.  Let  me  read  you  this  extract  from  Willett  &  Gray'a 
Btatifitical  su^ar  journal  of  December  26,  1901.  That  was  after  you 
made  this  tnp,  and  probably  soon  after  you  made  this  trip. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  What  date  in  December  was  it  ? 

Ttie  Chjjbman.  December  26,  1901.     It  reads: 

The-telae  poaition  occupied  by  the  beet'engu-induBlry  and  the  "d(^  in  the  numger" 
policy  of  iU  mction  reg&rding  Cubft  can  not  be  more  forcibly  ahown  than  by  an  exaoii- 
iMtioa  of  oiu  «ttttiBtiCkl  review  of  the  raw  and  re&ned  migar  markets.  A.  great  hue  and 
cry  is  made  af^nat  the  refining  induatry  or  Sugar  TruBt,  and  yet  the  average  maigiii 
to  cover  cost  of  refining  and  profit  for  the  paat  10  years  haa  been  but  0,876  cent  per 
pound,  while  the  margin  between  the  costoi  producing  beet  gnuiuUted,»y,0.380cetit 
per  pound,  by  Ueasrs.  Oinard-Cutting'a  atatement  in  1899,  and  Ibe  average  price  of 
gnnulated  at  the  seaboard  for  10  years,  aay,  4.675  cent«  per  pound,  ehowa  a  net  average 
profit  of  1.S75  cents  per  pound,  plus  the  bright  from  the  seaboard.  On  the  average- 
price  of  granulated  in  1901,  my,  5.06  cents  per  pound,  the  beet-^ugar  manufactureis' 
profllBonacoetof  2. 80  cents  per  pound,  would  show  21  centa  per  pound,  and  even  beet- 
sugar  factoriea,  bo  badly  located  that  Uiey  can  not  produce  granulated  at  lass  than  4 
centa  per  pound,  have  had  a  net  profit  of  1.05  cents  per  pound,  plus  freight  from  the 
•eabowd,  which  is  at  least  three  times  the  profit  of  the  Sugar  Trust. 

We  maintain  that  the  induatry  does  not  need  such  enormous  protection,  and  that  it 
isabsolutely  wrong  by  auch  protection  to  encourage  the  building  of  beet'SUgar  factories 
in  locations  where  granulated  sugar  can  notbe  produced  at  3  cents  per  pound. 

'   Exactly  what  has  happened  since. 

Mr.  WiixETT.  That  was  our  opinion  at  that  time,  based  on 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a  minute.    There  is  a  little  more  of  it: 

In  nearly  every  irrigation  State  this  can  now  be  done,  and  in  some  other  States  as 
well.  The  howl  aeainat  the  Sugar  Truat  is  merely  the  outward  cry  made  to  cover  the 
true  inwardnesH  of  the  beet-etigar  coaditions,  as  ahown  by  Uonre.  Oxnard  t  Cutting 
in  their  letter,  ^viog  the  facta  oi  the  mMter.  Take  oB  the  duty  from  Cuban  sugars,  dia- 
comage  the  builiii^  of  beet-eugar  factimee  unlew  upon  a  solid  rock  basia  with  no 
competition  to  fear,  and  the  country  will  be  astonished  at  the  wonderful  progreea  this 
industry  will  make  in  the  next  10  years. 

Mr.  WuJLETT.  Yea. 

The  Cbauiman.  That  was  true  then,  was  it  not  ? 

'iir.  WuxsTT..  Iliat  was  true,  on  a  false  basis;  do  you. not  see } 

The  Chaibhan.  How  ia  that  t 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  It  was  baaed  on  Oxnard  &  Cutting's  testimony  that 
beet  sugar  could  be  produced  at  2.80  cents;  and  the  facts  since  that 
date  have  proven  that  they  can  not  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  records  of  the  factories  show  that  they  can  do  it 
for  less  than  that. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  In  California,  but  not  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  Chaibhan.  Chie  or  two  of  Oxnard's  factories  can  do  it  and 
have  done  it — one  or  two  of  his  favored  factories. 

Mr.  Willett.  I  did  know  that.  You  see,  if  beet  sugars  could  be 
produced  at  that  price  throughout  this  cotmtry  those  arguments, 
would  be  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  Malby.  But  experience  has  shftwn  that  it  can  not  be  done  ? 
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Mr,  WnxBTT.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  csn  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Except  in  some  favored  locality  f 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  Since  1901,  since  the  date  of  that,  the  fanners  have 
gone  up  in  their  price  of  beets,  labor  of  all  kinds  has  advanced,  and 
machinery  and  everything  connected  with  the  business  has  improved; 
so  that  tnat  argument,  if  it  was  an  ar^ment,  was  based  on  false 
information — or  rather  correct  information  at  the  time,  which  since 
then  has  proven  incorrect. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  There  are  1,000,000  acres  of  land  that  would  produce 
sugar  beets  just  as  good  as  we  have  under  cultivation,  if  not  better, 
in  California— 2,000,000  acres. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  are  occupying  it  as  fast  as  they  can  now. 
Everybody  sees  that  California  is  the  best  beet  country;  and  if  Con- 
gress decides  to  take  the  duty  off  of  sugars,  California  can  stand  it, 
and  that  land  will  be  improved;  but  the  rest  of  the  country  nui  not 
stand  it. 

The  Chairuan.  Let  me  read  again,  somewhat  on  the  same  line,  but 
a  httle  different,  from  Willett  &  Gray's  Sugar  Journal,  a  week  later, 
January  2, 1902; 

The  American  beet-sugar  ioduBtiy  has  ina<Ie  larger  progrees  in  the  past  vear  than  in 
any  other  year  io  its  history,  both  in  the  increaBed  number  of  factories  built  and  in  the 
amount  of^sugar  produced,  and  this  industry  is  now  found  on  such  a  solid  basis  diat 
bee-duty  sugar  oom  Cuba  will  nat  retard  its  piograss  during  the  vean  to  cmne.  In 
hct,  we  are  quite  convinced  that  thiB  industry  will  astonish  its  Deet  friends  by  its 
increase  during  the  coming  10  years,  and  the  only  poeeible  effect  that  free-duty  sugar 
can  make  will  be  to  det«*r  the  building  of  beet  factories  where  they  ought  never  to  oe 
built  by  reason  of  unfavorable  conditions,  and  tji  throw  the  industry  more  laigelvinto 
■uch  States  and  locations  where  3  cents  per  pound  granulated  or  lees  is  now  being 
produced  and  can  be  considered,  as  a  permanent  cost  at  least  in  the  yesis  to  come. 
Therearepienty  of  such  locations  awaitine  the  promoters  of  theinduatryond,  with  the 
constant  fear  of  free-duty  sugarremoved.  oy  its  actual  presence,  as  bras  Cubaiictm* 
cemed,theincentive  to  increase  beet  production  in  the  United  Slates  will  be  wonder- 
fully increased,  notwithstanding  all  talk  and  predictions  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Do  you  not  see,  that  was  written  on 

The  Chaiehak.  January  2,  1902. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  January  2,  1902.  That  was  written  on  inside  in- 
formation which  I  had  tnat  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  was  going 

into  the  beet-sugar  industty  to  promote  it 

.  The  Chairman.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  going  into 
the  beet-sugar  industry,  and  that  people  would  be  astonished  by  the 
increase  of  the  industry  in  10  years;  and  the  results  have  proved  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  the  benefit  of  your  opinion  on  is 
this 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  facts  show  the  correctness  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  suppose  you  are  recanting  either  one  of 
the  things  I  have  read  to  you  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  probably  the  greatest 
sugar  expert  in  the  country.  Do  you  not  believe  we  have  sugar  hot- 
housed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  You  have,  in  certain  locations.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  tariff  is  so  high  that  its  pro- 
duction, even  in  unfavorable  localities  and  in  unfavorable  climate, 
is  encouraged ?  n'  -  ^  ..L-OO^Ic 
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Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yaa;  I  think  bo,  too.  I  modify  that  by  saving  it 
has  been  encouraged.  I  think  to-day  there  is  much  better  ju^mmit 
in  Uie  beet-sugar  mdustry  than  there  was  10  years  ago. 

The  Chaikhan.  Let  me  continue.  See  how  far  you  agree  wibh  the 
oondusion  I  am  coming  to  about  this  thing.  While  it  might  be  true 
that  &ee  augar  or  anyuung  approximating  free  sugar  would  kill  the 
Louisiana  sugar  induat^  entirely,  and  womd  kiU  a  certain  part  of  the 
sugar  industry  of  the  West,  yet  Uiere  are  certain  conditions  in  die 
West,  for  instance,  like  in  California,  and  maybe  in  some  sections  of 
Colorado,  and  possibly  a  little  in  Utah — although  I  doubt  that — where 
even  with  free  sugar  there  is  no  reason  on  eami  why  they  should  not 
live  and  make  a  reasonable  profit  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  there  are  some  factories  that  could  do  that 
even  with  free  sugar,  but  very  few  this  side  of  the  Bockies. 

The  Chaibman.  Very  few  this  aide  of  the  Rockies  1 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes.  Those  factories  which  under  those  condi- 
tions of  free  sugar  could  not  exist,  where  they  are  located,  if  they 
wanted  to  continue  business  would  naturally  move. 

The  Chaibhan.  To  the  Pacific  slope  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  To  whore  the  Pacific  slope  affords  them  land. 
Free  sugar  would  entirely  change  the  conditions. 

The  Chairman,  That  is,  the  location  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  The  location  and  conditions  attending  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  of  this  country;  and  it  would  be  extremely  difficult, 
in  my  opinion,  to  find  people  who  would  be  willing  to  put  their.money 
into  the  business.  You  can  see  by  your  testimony  that  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  have  been  the  greatest  promoters  iu  this  country 
thus  far  of  beet  sugar,  and  it  has  been  by  the  money  which  they  had. 
It  takes  not  only  capital  to  build  factories,  but  it  takes  a  great  deal 
more  money  to  run  a  factory  after  it  is  built.  In  1907,  during  the 
panic,  your  evidence  shows  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
had  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  every  factory  in  which  they  were 
interested.  Mr.  Cutler  testifies  that  he  could  not  raise  money  from 
ttie  banks  to  cany  on  his  business  in  his  ■factory,  and  even  the 
American  Su^ir  Refining  Co.  had  to  call  upon  Havemeyer  for 
•500,000  to  help  them  out. 

The  CHAniHAN.  They  all  IxMTOwed  money? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  They  all  borrowed  money.  With. insufficient  pro- 
tectipn  who  is  going  to  promote  the  beet-sugar  industry  i  That  ia 
what  I  can  not  see  clearly.  Who  is  goii^  to  put  money  into  it? 
PersonaJly  I  would  not  put  my  money  into  it. 

The  Chaiehan.  Of  course  not;  but  looking  at  this  thing  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  consumer,  have  we  not  got  it  hothoused  too 
much  for  the  fellow  who  pays  the  bills!  Give  us  your  frank  opinion 
about  it. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  The  position  of  the  committee,  I  understand,  is  to 
ferret  out  that  matter. 

The  Chaibican.  Yes;  you  are  a  sugar  man,  and  I  just  want  yoilr 
opinion,  if  you  do  not  mmd  giving  it.   . 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  As  a  sugar  expert,  I  should  aay,  if  the  question 
comes  as  to  how  much  or  how  little  the  sugar  tann  can  be  reduced, 
that  you  would  have  to  look  at  it  from  each  man's  selfish  standpoint 
in  the  first  instance. 
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The  CHAiBifAN.  That  is  usually  the  way  with  tariff  queetions,  Z 
beluve. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  And  when  you  do  that  you  have  Mr.  Sprsokda  on 
one  side  as  a  free-augar  mui— the  refiner — and  you  hare  the  beet- 
sugar  men  aa  the  extreme  advocates  of  the  present  tariif;  uid  j<ni 
have  between  the  two  the  American  Sugar  Refinii^  Co.,  with  boUi 
interests,  on  the  fence;  neutral,  in  other  words. 

The  C^iBHAN.  And  wilhi^  to  spht  the  difference  ^ 

Mr.  WiLi,CTT.  Absolutely  neutral.  It  does  not  matter  to  them 
whether  you  raise  or  lower  the  duty  one  iota.  They  are  in  a  pontion 
to  advantage  by  mthm  mave  Congress  makes,  and  you  can  not  help  it. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  There  is  one  question  that  I  want  to  ask. 

The  Chaikman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Jaoowat.  You  said  there  were  certain  localities  in  the  United 
States — for  instance,  Colorado  and  California — that  wera  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  beets. 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  More  than  that;  Utali  and  Idaho. 

Mr.  Jaoowat.  And  Utah  and  Idaho. 

The  Ohairhak.  And  Oregon,  maybe,  in  some  parts. 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  It  is  not  a  good  place. 

The  Chaikman.  It  is  too  far  north? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  Factories  there  are  a  failure,  virtually. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  You-further  said  that  the  duty  oould  be  taken  off  of 
su^ar  and  that  these  factories  in  these  particular  localities  would 
timve, 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  California,  I  taid. 

Mr.  Jaoowat.  Weil,  eay  C^omia. 

Mr,  WiLLBTT.  And  some  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  The  question  I  went  to  ask  'm  this:  Is  there  suffi- 
cient land  that  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  beet  in  irtiiah 
the  aagar  is  raised  in  time  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  coasumption 
of  the  people  of  tiie  United  States  i 

Mr.  Wiu.Brr.  W^l,  there  is  Land  enough;  but  as  I  sasd  brfon, 
there  is  no  such  possibility  io  100  years,  beeaune  you  have  -Cuba  to 
consider  all  the  tune,  right  close  by  us.  Cuba  has  the  United  States 
market  and  is  bound  to  keep  it  to  a  c^^ertain  extent.  The  moment 
you  increase  your  domestic  sugar  industry  so  that  Caba  and  the 
domeatic-BUgar  industry  come  into  conflict  in  prices,  then  you  lower 
your  price  to  the  consumer;  and  if  your  price  is  lowered  sufTiQientiy 
one  or  the  other  of  those  industries  would  nave  to  curtail  its  output. 

The  Chairman.  The  consumers  of  this  country  pay  as  much  more 
.for  their  sugar  as  the  tariff  is  itself,  do  they  not  i 

Mr.  Wiu-BTT.  The  cimsumers  of  this  country  paid  taet  year,  1910, 
1108,000,000  to  foreign  countries  tor  sugar.  In  1901  they  paid 
J70,000,00n. 

The  CitAiiofAN.  And  beaidefl  that,  they  have  paid 

Mr.  WiLLBiT.  Besides  that  they  have  paid  15.14)00,000  cash  to  (he 
OoTenunent.  In  1901  the  ooneumers  of  this  country  paid  only 
170,000,000  for  foreign  sugar.  The  coasumptioa  has  increased  muon 
more  rapidly  than  toe  suear  has  increased. 

The  Chauman.  And  of  course  that  has  carried  up  (he  total;  but 
'ira  not  only  pay  on  sugar  ihat.  we  actually  impcal,  but  we  pvv  theA 
much  more.  The  tanff  is  paid  on  domestic  sugars  froBL  aJi  our 
insular  possessions,  from  Louisiana,  and  from  the  West,       .OqIc 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes.  That  statement  only  includes  whet  we 
actually  pay  out  for  au^rs  which  arc  subject  to  a  duty. 

The  CaAiBHAK.  i  understand;  but  it  seemn  to  me  the  domestic 
aaan  enhanceB  hisprice  by  the  amount  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  WnxBTT,  What  we  pay  tc  Porto  Rico,  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
«id  the  domestic  beet  interestR  is  additional  to  that. 

The<7HAiBHAN.  I  know;  and  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  call  atten- 
tioB  to;  because  the  domestic  producer  enhances  his  price  every  time, 
'because  you  can  not  buy  it  from  the  foreign  people  for  any  less  thui 
the  tariff  is.     That  is  true ! 
.    Mr.  WnxBTT.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  So  we  pay  this  sune  <luty  on  evwy  pound  of 
Louinana  sugar,  on  every  pound  of  insular  sugar,  and  on  every  pound 
of  western  beet  sugar  inairectly. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  and  on  "Porto  Rican  and  Hawaiian  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  I  said  insular  sugar. 

Mr,  Wn-LBTT.  Of  course  they  get  that  benefit  without  any  com- 
pensating returns. 

TheCHAi&MAK.  Exactly.    They  add  it. 

Mr,  WnxBTT.  That  is  why  I  do  not  see  why  this  whole  tariff  busi- 
ness should  not  be  changed  to  a  dtf  erent  basis. 

Mr.  Malrt.  On  that  subject,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
just  a  question. 

The  Chairman.  Tes;  ask  as  many  as  you  like. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  aay  that  it  ought  to  be,  but  "it  might  be. 
It  might  be  considered  and  discussed  in  Confess. 

Mr.  Mai3t.  While  under  present  conditions  the  price  of  so^ar 
ma^  be  enhanced  more  or  less  by  the  tariff,  yet  the  real  question 
which  presents  itself  is  aa  to  whetner  there  would  be  any  diminution 
in  ihe  ppce  of  siigaT  to  the  consumer  if  the  tariff  waa  remoTed. 

Mr.  WrLLWT.  Yesj  there  would  be. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  the  biuning  question. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  can  tell  you  how  much  the  reduetitm  was  under 
tke  McRinley  tariff  bill,  if  you  wish  to  know. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Before  geii^  into  that  we  would  have  to  make  suffi- 
cient inquiry  to  ascertain  what  the  effect  on  production  would  be 
1^  llie  removal  of  the  tariff,  would  we  not  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  I  have  that  there  as  applied  to  the  McKinley  bill. 

Mr,  Malbt.  I  observe  that  since  Hawaii  was  permitted  to  bring  . 
sngar  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty  our  production  has  very 
lately  increased, 

Mr.  Maut.  And  I  tfamk  all  will  concur  that  the  production  of 
Mgar  increased  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  became  very  profitable 
■ides'  t^e  new  conditions.  I  hkewise  ob8e9*ve  that  tiie  Porto  Rioan 
■agar  supply  sinee  we  have  admitted  their  sugar  free  has  greatly 
mtttaam  in  amowit.  I  diaoover  by  examining  the  statiMce  in 
legwd  t»  Onba,  and  sinee  we  gave  Cuba  a  differentaal  rate  of  1.34 
jms,  that  the  qaanttty  of  sugar  produced  there  has  very  bagely 
mcreased.  I  discover  that  by  tke  siaintCBaaoe  of  ear  tanff  in  our 
own  country — at  least  sinoe  tAat  time— ti>e  local  augar-beet  pnduct 
has  greatly  increased  in  gMMtJty. 

So  IhaA  after  aM,  in  detsmisiBg  what  the  pecftle  are  gong  t*  pay 
lar  H  aU  (Ahm  maMen  nraat  b«  taken  into  co«id<ffaeioD.    for 
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instance,  if  the  price  of  sugar  be  decreased  b^  the  whole  amount  of 
the  tariff,  would  the  Hawaiian  planter  have  increased  hie  product! 
Would  the  Porto  Rican  planter  have  increaeed  his  product)  Would 
tiie  Cuban  planter  have  increaaed  his,  and  would  the  American 
planter  have  increased  hist  And  if  the?  did  not,  would  the  price  of 
sugar  be  indeed  much,  if  any,  less  to  tbe  consumer  than  it  now  ist 
You  have  bo  ask  and  answer  all  those  questions,  do  you  not,  in  det«r- 
mining  for  vourself  how  much  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  Americaik 
people  by  the  taking  out  entirely  of  the  tariff)  You  have  to  oonsitier 
all  those  steps. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  All  those  steps;  and  they  are  all  based  on  one  point. 

Mr.  Malby.  But  it  is  clearly  ri^t  to  say,  I  think,  that  we  could 
not  hope,  by  the  wiping  out  of  the  tariff  so  as  to  admit  the  world's 
product,  for  a  reduction  which  would  be  equal  to  the  whole  amount 
of  the  tariff  now  levied,  could  we  I 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  You  could  not. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Because  the  entire  conditions  would  be  changed. 

Mr.  WlLUETT.  The  very  fact  that  vou  state,  that  those  countries 
have  increased  their  production,  has  been  because  the  United  States 
has  not  been  open  to  the  whole  world  on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  has  been  paying  them  a  big  price  1 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  On  the  same  basis, 

Mr.  Malby.  You  see  that  is  the  difficulty  I  have  in  the  matter. 

The  CiiAiBMAN.  Those  are  all  considerations,  of  course. 

Mr.  Malby.  Those  are  all  couaiderationa. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  What  was  the  actual  effect  of  taking  off  the  2.24 
cent  duty  under  the  McKinley  bill  ? 

The  CuAiBMAN.  How  did  that  affect  production,  you  mean } 

Mr.  Wn-LETr.  How  did  it  afTect  everything? 

The  Chairman.  And  the  price* 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  And  the  price;  yea.  Would  you  like  to  knowt 
■  I  will  give  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  should  like  to  have  him  give  any  statistics  he  has 
on  the  effect  of  the  change  of  the  tariff,  that  actually  did  take  place, 
if  he  has  anything  there  that  shows  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  it  is  history  imtead  of  prophecy. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes ;  what  actually  took  place  when  the  tariff  was 
changed  at  any  time  in  tlie  lust  20  years.  I  would  like  to  have  you 
submit  it  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  it  here. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  will  give  some  little  light  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  This  is  a  statement  of  tree  duty  versus  $2.24  per 
100  pounds  duty  on  96  test  raw  sugar.  During  the  three  years  and 
three  months  preceding  free  duty  (Jan.  I,  1888,  to  Apr.  I,  1891)  tiw 
average  cost  to  refiners  of  100  pounds  of  96  test  centrifugals  wae 
$5,849.  It  requires  107  pounds  of  96  test  raws  to  make  100  poumfe 
of  granulated  of  100  test.  One  hundred  and  seven  pounds,  96  test,  at 
$5,849,  is  $6,258.    During  three  years  and  five  months  of  free  duty 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  Wilson  bill ) 

Mr.  WriiEiT.  That  is  the  McKinley  bUl. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  they  gave  a  bounty. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  During  the  3  years  and  6  months  of  free  duty 
(Apr.  1,  1891,  to  Aug.  1,  1894)  the  average  cost  to  refeiars  for  100 
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pouuds  of  96-te8t  raws  was  $3,390.  It  requires  107  pounds  of  96-test 
to  make  100  pounds  of  lOO-teat  granulated.  That  is  the  Govenunent 
basis — 107  pounds.  One  hundred  and  seven  pounds  raws,  at  S3.39 
per  100  pounds,  is  S3.67.  Tlie  refiners'  gain  oy  reduction  of  duty 
and  lower  cost,  of  raws  is  $2  .f)3 1 .  That  is  the  difference  between  $6,258 
and  S2.631 — the  cost  of  the  raws.  '  , 

The  Chajhman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malbt.  You  say  the  refinera'  gain? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  cost  the  sugar  refiners  $2,631  lees  for  their  raw 
sugars  under  free  duty  than  it  (ud  under  the  $2.24  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  During  the  3  veais  and  3  months  preceding  free 
duty,  the  refiners  sold  granulated  at  an  average  price  per  100  pounds 
of  $6,021;  and  during  the  3  rears  and  5  months  of  free  duty,  at  an 
average  price  of  $4,409;  a  (fifference  (reduction)  of  $2,512.  Nowj 
the  refiner  kept  the  difference  between  $2,631  and  $2,512  per  100 
pounds,  say  $0,119.    That  was  his  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  He  made  that  much  more  profit  by  refining,  in 
other  words  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT-  That  was  his  advantage  in  tlu-ee  years. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  consumer  got  sugar  how  much  cheaper 
per  hundred  pounds  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  was  going  on 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  proceed. 

Mr.  Wellett.  The  refiner  kept  the  difference  between  $2,631  and 
$2,512  per  100  pounds — that  is,  $0.119— he  kept  that.  During  the 
the  three  years  and  three  months  preceding  free  duty  the  duty  on 
96°  test  raws  per  100  pomids  was  $2.24.  The  duty  on  107  pounds 
of  raws  of  96"  test  required  to  make  100  pounds  of  granulated,  at 
$2.24,  was  $2,397.  The  refiners'  gain  from  removaf  of  duty  and 
lower  cost  of  raws  as  above  was  $2,631,  the  first  price  1  gave  you. 

TTie  Chairman.  That  would  hardly  be  the  refiners'  gain,  would  iti 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  thej  gained  11  cents. 

Tlio  Chairman.  Yes,  m  a  way;  you  simply  say  the  coat  to  the 
refiner  on  the  raw  sugar — — 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  $2.63  less  under  free  sugar  than  it  was  with 
$2.24  duty;  and  the  duty  taken  off  of  107  pounds  was  $2,397,  leaving 
the  refinerg'  saving  from  lower  cost  of  raws  and  removal  of  duty 
$0,234  per  100  pounds. 

The  refiners  kept  part  of  tills  saving,  as  before  stated,  11.0  centB, 
and  the  consumer  received  the  rest  of  this  saving,  say,  11.5  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  saving  in  the  refined} 

Mr,  WiLLETT.  The  saving  in  the  consumers '  cost  of  refined. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly;  but  just  a  moment  there 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  consumer,  therefore,  received  the  benefit  of  tha 
full  duty  taken  off  of  107  pounds  of  raws,  $2,397,  plus  11.05  cents — 
$2,512  per  pound.  That  is,  during  the  time  of  free  duty  the  consumer 
paid  for  granulated  $4.40 ;  and  during  the  time  of  $2.24  duty  the  con- 
sumer paid  for  granulated  $6.92.  He  got  the  benefit  of  the  full 
duty  taken  off. 

The  Chairman.  And  some  of  the  increased  profit  of  the  refiner? 

Mr.  WfLLBTT.  Some  of  the  increased  profit,  yes.  Do  you  not  want 
the  influence  pn  production  ? 

1«8«»— 11 6  Uigmzec  DyGoOgIc 
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The  Chaibman.  Yea;  but  before  we  go  on 

Jfr.  Maj-bt.  There  ia  one  suggestion  on  that  tabls.  What  doea  it 
COflt  the  Government  per  hundred  pounds  for  sugar  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  What  did  the  Government  receive,  ^u  mean  * 

Mr.  Malby.  I  mean  what  the  Government  paid  per  hundred 
pounds.  They  were  paying  something  for  the  raising  of  domestic 
sugar! 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Two  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chaihman.  Right  there,  so  the  thing  will  be  intelligible  to  the 
average  man.  That  profit,  of  which  you  say  the  refiner  kept  part 
and  givve  some  to  tlie  consumer,  was  the  increiused  profit  on  refined 
resulting  from  lower  rflw  sugar? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Exactly. 

The  Chairma-.  And  thjit  tame  from  two  cause.-i,  did  if  noti 
First,  because  the  sugar  itself  was  worth  les.s^— 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Five  cents  a  hundred  less. 

The  Chairman.  Exnctly.  And  they  saved  that  much  on  the 
refined;  and,  secondly,  they  had  leas  capital  locked  up,  and  therelore 
a  less  interest  account  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  he  divided  that  profit  with  the  consumer 
besides  giving  the  consumer  the  full  benefit  of  the  duty? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right? 

Mr.  WiLLBTTT.  That  is  right.     Now,  the  influence  on  production 

The  Chairman.  Yes:  that  is  very  interesting. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  did  not  have  time  to  write  out  this  matter  in 
regard  to  the  influence  on  production.    It  is  very  simple,  however. 

Mr.  Malbt.  You  are  now  going  to  the  question  of  influence  on 
production  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  the  influence  on  production,  with  the  duty 
taken  off,  and  the  influence  on  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  Malby,  T}ie  tables  which  were  filed  here  by  \L-.  Atkins,  I  think, 
covering  that  period  of  time  and  giving  the  wholesale  and  retail  priciCS 
of  raw  and  refined  sugar,  as  I  have  analyzed  them,  did  not  quite 
agree 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  they  would  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  that,  too. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Because  the  prices  that  he  gave,  whifii  lie  got  fi'om 
«8,  werefor  the  full  veora,  those  full  yeai-s. 

The  Chairman.  Tlie  calendar  years  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  the  sugar  years  ? 

Mi.  WiLLETT.  But  I  have  taken  the  exact  dat«  of  the  period  of  free 
sugar. 

ITie  Chairman,  You  are  sure  your  tables  are  reliable! 

Mr.  WiLLHTT.  The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  mv  tables  are  more 
rdiable  than  those  to  be  drawn  from  the  others,  although  the  figures 
in  those  tables  are  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Wliile  the  table  you  have  just  given  is  pretty 
strong  proof,  and  I  muat  admit  I  am  somewhat  prejudiced,  yet  it  is 
BO  contrary  to  what  I  thought  was  true  that  I  will  ask  this  question: 
Could  it  be  true  that  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  were  responsible 
to  any  extent  for  that  decrease  in  pnce  in  raw,  first,  which  is  tiie  main 
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tiling,  because  refined  sugar  followed  it  ?  Have  you  thought  about 
tfaati  I  mean,  for  instance,  say  they  had  a  bounteous  crop  and  a 
large  supply  compared  to  demand  during  those  years. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  What  influenced  the  prices  during  that  time  more 
than  anything  else  was  that  the  duty  was  coming  off,  and  for  six 
months  aheaapeople  were  getting  ready  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  is  a  trade  condition  that  follows 
a  contemplated  change  in  legislation  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  was  wondering — you  have  given  a  little 
over  three  years  in  each  period. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  I  give  trie  exact  time,  and  I  took  the  same  period 
before. 

The  Chairman.  You  took  the  same  period? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  I  was  going  to  take  the  same  period  afterwards,  but 
I  did  not  have  time. 

The  Chaibman.  I  was  just  wondering — and  an  endeavor  to  bo 
intellectually  honest  prompts  the  question — if  it  could  not  be  true 
that  to  some  extent  this  law  of  supply  and  demand  had  caused  these 
differences  in  prices,  or  whether  you  know  about  that . 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  There  was  no  difference  in  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  the  tariff  difference  and  a  little  over. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Only  5  cents  difference  in  raw-sugar  prices  in  the 
whole  period. 

The  Chairman.  The  in-bond  prices? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes;  in-bond  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  caught  my  idea  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  1  think  I  have  it,  I  nave  this  sort  of  thing  figured 
out  in  another  way. 

The  Chaibman.  But  1  was  wondering  whether  you  had  considered 
that  thing  or  not  and  whether  it  could  oe  true — 

Mr.  WiLLBTT,  Certainly;  I  can  give  you  the  same  result  from  an 
entirely  different  analysis  if  you  would  like  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  it,  just  to  prove  the  problem. 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  I  will  do  it,  just  to  prove  the  problem.  I  was  under 
the  same  impression  that  you  were  under  before  1  looked  into  the 
matter,  and  when  I  analyzed  it  on  the  four-year  basis,  before  and 
after,  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  consumer  would  not  get 
the  full  benefit.  So  I  went  into  it  particularly  to  find  out  whether 
I  was  right  or  wrong,  and  to  do  so  I  took  the  actual  periods  and 
analyzed  it  in  two  different  ways,  I  have  given  it  in  one  way  and  I 
will  give  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Describe  the  other  without  the  details. 

Mr.  WiiXBTT.  I  could  not  do  that  very  we]l. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  proceed,  then. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  short  and  covers  the  point  you  raised. 

From  January  1,  1888,  to  April  1,  1891,  the  duty  was  $2.24  per 
hundredpound3on96°  teat  raw  sugar.  From  April  1,  1891,  to  August 
28,  1894,  three  years  and  five  months,  there  was  free  duty.  Those 
were  the  years  of  duty  and  free  duty.  Now,  for  analysis,  tnree  years 
and  three  months  before  free  sugar  refined  sugars  averaged  $6,921, 
the  same  as  in  the  other  statement,  and  raw  sugars  $5,849.  That 
covets  that  point.  TTie  difference  was  $1,072,  the  difference  between 
raw  and  refined,  -  -  "  '^-lOOy  Ic 
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Now,  three  ye&rs  and  four  months  of  free  sugar,  refined  sugar, 
$4,409;  and  Fan's,  average,  $3.39.  The  difference  was  $1,019  per  hun- 
dred pounds. 

Mr.  Malby.  Wlien  was  that;  what  year  waa  that? 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  These  are  for  the  three  j-oars  and  three  months  pre- 
ceding— it  is  odd;  it  is  not  even  years. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  is  1S91  to  1894;  for  that  period* 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  From  April  1,  1891,  to  August  28,  1894. 

Mr.  Malby.  Wiiat  price  do  you  make  it ! 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  price  of  reAned  sugar  was  $4,409  and  the  price 
of  raws  was  S3.39.     It  would  be  dilTorent  in  that  other  table. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes;  I  was  comparing  it  witli  this  table  [indicating 
another  table]. 

Mr.  WjLLETT.  It  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Atkins's  table  exactly. 
The  difference  between  raws  and  reiined  under  the  $2.24  duty  and 
under  free  sugar  was  6.3  tents  per  hundred  pounds.  Before,  ^e  re- 
fined waa  $G.921;  with  the  duty  taken  off  it  was  $2,397.  The  differ- 
ence was  S4.524,  and  Uie  difference  between,  the  raw  and  refined  was 
5.3  cents  a  hundred,  whicli  should  be  added  to  the  $4,524,  making  the 
difference  $4,471  to  the  refiner,  between  the  $2.24  duty  and  free  sugar, 
and  that  is  the  price  at  which  the  refiner  ought  to  have  sold  his  sugars 
to  the  consumer  to  give  the  consumer  the  fuD  benefit  of  the  duty  taken 
off  and  the  lower  cost  of  raws— $4,471.  Now,  he  did  actually  sell  the 
sugars  to  the  consumer  at  $4,409.  That  is  6.2  cents  less  than  the  full 
advantage  of  the  decrease. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  finished  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  will  repeat  part  of  that,  as  I  do  not  think  you 
heard  it.  You  noticed  that  the  difTerence  between  raws  and  remied 
before  free  and  after  free  sugar  was  5.3  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 
Now,  the  refiners  sold  the  ran-s  before  at  $6,921,  and  the  duty  taken 
off  was  $2,397,  leaving  a  direrence  of  $4,524,  which  plus  the  5  cents 
less  cost  of  sugars  would  make  the  actual  di  "erence  between  before 
and  after  $4,471,  which  the  refiner  ought  to  have  sold  to  the  consumer 
at  in  order  to  give  the  consumer  the  full  benefit  of  the  duty  and  the 

5  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  right  there;   I  do  not  wont  to  interrupt 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  But  he  did  actually  sell  at  $4,409. 

The  Chaikman.  Then  it  is  a  difference  of  a  little  over  half  a  cent 

6  pound  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  6  cents  a  hundred  less  than  he  ought  to 
have  sold  at  to  give  the  consumer  the  full  benefit  of  everj-thing 
taken  off. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  the  McKinley  bDl 
carried  a  duty  of  one-half  a  cent  a  pound  on  refined  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  did  not  enter  into  this  at  all.  There  is  no 
refined  imported. 

The  Chairman.  But  did  they  not  take  the  benefit  of  that  duty? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon;  that  is  another  subject. 
Had  I  not  better  finish  this  ?     I  was  proving  something. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  wondering  if  it  were  not  rSated  to  that, 
though. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  the  connection  it  had  in  my  mind.  Refined 
sugar  was  not  entirely  free,  so  that  while  the  duty  hofore  the  McKin- 
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ley  law  was  passed  was  two  dollars  and  some  cents  on  refined  sugar, 
S2.50  maybe,  even  after  the  McKinley  law  passed  it  remained  half  a 
cent  a  pound,  and  therefore  when  it  comes  to  the  price  of  refined 
sugar,  one-half- a  cent  a  pound,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  added 
because  of  the  duty.  The  domestic  refiner  or  producer,  taking 
advantage  of  the  duty,  naturally  would  have  added  that  to  his  price 
for  refined. 

Mr.  WriXETT.  But  he  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not.     I  wonder  why  he  did  not. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Because  he  could  not;  if  he  nad,  the  refined  sugars 
would  have  come  in.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did  come  in,  in  1901, 
did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Jacowat.  The  average  margin  between  raw  and  refined  at  that 
time  was  1.7,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  No;  it  was  1.1.    It  was  1.7  before. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  1885  shows  about  the  average,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  WnLETT.  Yes;  that  was  about  the  average.  It  would  give  a 
chance  for  refined  sugars  to  come  in,  and  they  undoubted^  did 
come  in. 

The  Chaibmas.  More  came  in  than  before  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir.     I  was  proving  the  problem—— 

The  Chairman.  By  working  it  another  way. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  to  get  the  same  result.  It  shows  that  the 
refiner  ought  to  have  sold  his  refined  sugar  to  the  consumer  under 
free  sugar  at  14.471  a  hundred  pounds,  whereas  he  did  actually  sell 
it  at  $4.409 — 6.2  cents  less  than  ne  was  entitled  to  sell  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  he  did  not  demand  all  that  he 
could  have  demanded  according  to  the  rule  of  trade. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  difference  between  raw  and  refined  under  the 
$2.24  duty  was  11.072,  and  the  cost  of  refining  was  $0,714.  The 
refiners'  profit  and  surplus  was  $0,358  a  hundred  pounds. 

During  free  sugar  the  difference  between  raw  and  refined  was 
SI. 019  and  the  cost  of  refining  was  $0,548.  The  refinera'  surplus 
and  profit  was  JO. 471.  The  refiners'  profit  under  free  sugar  was 
11.3  cents  more  than  under  free  duty.  One  statement  confirms  the 
other. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  having  done  that — I  know  the  calculation  is 
right,  for  of  course  you  have  proved  it  mathematically  by  arriving  at 
the  same  result  in  two  different  ways — here  is  what  I  had  in  mind, 
and  I  want  to  know  whether  you  allowed  for  this  in  making  these 
tables.  Let  me  illustrate.  For  instance,  if  we  had  a  duty  to-day  of 
2  cents  a  pound  on  raw  sugar  and  there  was  a  great,  bounteous  crop 
made,  as  compared  to  the  demand,  so  that  world-wide  conditions 
would  give  a  low  price,  we  might  have,  even  with  the  duty  added,  a 
price,  say,  of  5  cedts  on  in-bond  sugar.  Then  suppose  next  year  sugar 
Was  entirely  free,  and  yet  there  was  a  short  crop  and  a  tremendous 
demand,  on  that  account,  even  in-bond  sugar  might  be  worth  6  cents. 
So,  it  appears  that  the  fact  that  you  remove  the  tariff  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  there  would  be  lower  sugar  at  all. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  been  taken  into  consideration  at  all  in 
makingthese  tables t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yea.     I  show  a  difference  of  5  cents 

The  Chairman.  But  the  conditions  were  not  difi'erentid'thci^two 
different  periods  ^ 
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Mr.  WnxETT.  Xo. 

The  Chahuian.  There  were  no  abnormal  conditions  that  could 
account  for  those  differences  in  price  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  so  nearly  corresponded  to  what  the  tariff 
was  that  it  showed  that  they  were  practically  nonnal } 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  It  shows  that  they  were  practically  normal;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  be  sure  about.  That 
was  no  abnormal  condition  independent  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That,  you  understand,  was  the  average  during 
the  three  years.     There  ma^  have  been  ups  and  downs. 

The  Chairman.  But  takmg  in  those  vears  altogether  there  were 
no  abnormal  trade  conditions  that  would  have  affected  the  prices, 
according  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  independent  of  the 
tariff? 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  No;  there  were  not. 

Mr.  ilALBT.  We  had  a  table  here. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  refer  to  the  Atkins  table? 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  it  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Atkins.  They  do 
not  seem  to  agree.  They  are  so  far  apart  that  I  wanted  to  call  this 
witness's  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  You  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  time  between 
January  I  and  April  1,  1891,  three  months,  was  a  very  unsettled 
period',  because  the  S2.24  duty  was  coming  off  and  eveiybody  was 
preparing  for  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course  what  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  take  a  suSicient 
period  of  time  under  one  condition  and  then  under  the  other  to  see 
if  the  whole  period  of  time  shows  a  decrease,  and  if  so,  what  thi^ 
decrease  would  be,  and  wc  have  a  table  here^ — ~- 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  We  can  not  take  any  longer  time  than  either  duty 
actually  existed,  j-ou  know. 

Mr.  aLalby.  Oh,  no, 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  not  given  the  production  yet.  Do  you 
want  that  before  we  forget  it '( 

Mr.  Malby.  We  want  this  table.  I  supposed  it  was  on  page  100, 
but  I  do  not  find  it  there. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  in  the  fii-st  hearing. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Now,  take  the  consumption  of  sugars— — 

Mr.  Malby.  It  was  verj-  wide  of  the  present  statement. 

The  Chairman.  He  gave  the  different  reasons  wliy  there  was  a 
shortage. 

Mr.  Wlllett.  That  free  duty  cliange  had  a  wonderful  effect  on 
production  and  consumption. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Suppose  you  go  into  that  a  httle. 

Mr,  WiLLETT.  Wolf,  take  the  consumption  of  sugar.  It  increased 
14.32  per  cent  during  the  four  years  preceding  free  duty,  and  it 
increased  30.38  per  cent  during  the  four  years  of  free  duty  in  the 
United  Statcs^or  about  four  years. 

The  Chairman.  It  more  than  doubled. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Wlien  duties  were  renewed  in  1S94  the  increased 
consumption  in  the  United  States,  for  the  four  yeai^  following  free 
duty,  was  only  6.9  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Showing  tliat  it  had  a  tendency  to  stop  con- 
sumption. Uigmzec  DyOoOO  Ic 
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Mr.  WiLLETX.  To  stop  the  consumptloD ;  yes.  Now,  the  world's 
production  of  sugar  during  the  four  years  preceding  free  duty  was 
22,259,258  tons,  and  during  the  four  years,  or  about  four  years,  of 
free  duty,  the  production  was  28,988,51 7  tons,  an  increase  of  6,726,259 
tons,  or  30.28  per  cent.  Every  year  of  the  four  years  following  the 
restoration  of  duties,  the  world's  production  of  sugar  decreased  from 
the  crop  of  the  last  year  of  free  duty,  1894,  or,  say,  318,372  tons  pec 
year  average  decrease  from  1894. 

The  effect  of  free  duty  on  the  beet  industry.  At  the  begimiin|;  of 
free  duty,  in  1891,  there  were  6  beet  factories  operating  in  me  United 
States.  At  the  close  of  free  duty,  in  1894,  there  were  but  5  beet-su^ar 
factories  operating.  With  the  renewal  of  duties  the  beet  lactones 
increased  to  39  in  the  seven  years  to  1901,  before  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  went  into  it.    That  tells  the  story. 

Mr.  Mal,bt.  I  find  here  in  Mr.  Atldna's  testimony,  and  I  think  he 
stated  he  got  it  from  your  report 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  ail  came  from  our  office. 

The  Chaxeuiax.  Page  176.     Have  you  the  first  volume  there! 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes. 

The  Chaishan.  Then  you  can  keep  it  before  you.  That  is  the 
table  that  you  have  been  trying  to  find,  is  it  not  i 

Mr.  Malbt.,  Yes;  this  is  the  one.    I  see,  in  1891 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  I  have  it. 

Mr.  Malbx.  Under  the  heed  of  1891,  "raws,  free;  refined,  one-half 
cent;  bounty  on  domestics." 

Mr.  Wnojcrr.  I  do  not  see  that. 

The  Chaie«an.  In  the  tariff  changes — the  column  marked  "Tariff 
changes." 

Mr.  Malby.  Beginning  with  the  year  1885 — that  is  where  he  begins; 
but  I  go  to  1891. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  raw  was  4.047. 

The  Chairman.  No.  Look  on  the  left-hand  side,  1891.  I^ook  in 
the  second  column  there,  headed  "Raw,  96°  test,  centrifugals." 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yea.     "Raws,  free." 

The  Chairman'.  Refined,  one-half  per  cent.     Bonnty  on  domestics. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  a  bounty  on  domestics. 

Mr.  Malby.  From  1885  to  1890,  going  back  to  the  beginning  of 
his  table,  there  appears  to  liave  been  a  tariff  on  raw  sugar  of  $2.24. 
Am  I  correct  about  that  t 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  "refined,  3*."  The  price  for  1885  was  $6,441; 
for  1886,  $6,117;  1887,  $6,013;  1888,  $7,007;  1889,  $7,640,  From 
1891,  April  1,  "raws,  free;  refined,  one-half  cent." 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  price  was  $4,691,  was  it  not  i 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes;  $4,691. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Tlie  year  prior  it  was  $6,171.     In  1891  it  dropped 

Mr.  Malby.  $4,691. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  My  figures  are  the  same — $4,409. 

Mr.  Malby.  Very  well.  The  difference  between  the  tariff  on 
refined  sugar  was  Z^. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  difference  between  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes;  the  difference  of  the  tariff  was  3i_^oii  refined 
during  the  period  from  1885  to  1890.  inclusive.      ,: ,.«  :,yLiOOylc 
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Mr.  WrLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  ,$2.24  on  raw. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  $2.24  on  raw. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  The  dilTflrence  in  duty  on  refined  was  $2,397. 

Mr.  Malby.  From  those  fieures  it  would  not  indicate  that  the  aver- 
age price  during  the   year  had  equaled  the  difference  in  the  tariff 
during  that  period  of  time. 
■   Mr.  WiiXETT.  Let  us  see  about  it. 

Mr.  Malbt.  You  can  clearly  see  that  is  not  so  by  a  glanc«. 

Mr.  Wii,LETT.  In  1890  the  pric*  of  refined  was  6.171  cents;  in  1891 

Mr.  Malby.  4.691. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  la  that  a  six  or  is  it  a  cipher? 

Mr.  Malby.  4.691. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  would  be  1.48  diflference. 

Mr.  Malby.  Verj-  well.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  difference  between 
the  tariff  is  3  cents. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Sugar  was  not  admitted  free  until  April  of  that  year, 

Mr.  Malby.  I  am  talking  about  the  refined  su^r.  Our  figures  are 
the  refined-sugar  figures,  the  figures  we  are  lookmg  at. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  2.39  was  the  difference. 

Mr.  Malby.  Let  us  see  if  it  is  2.39.    What  year  are,you  taking? 

Mr,  WiLLETT.  Ajirit  1 ;  I  take  the  actual  period. 

Mr,  Malby.  The  last  year,  1890 — you  could  take  any  year  you 
wish— it  was  6.171. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  but  that  year  takes  in  part  of  the  $2.24  duty 
period  and  part  free  duty. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  take  any  other  time. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  There  is  no  calendar  year  that  would  cover  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  presume  these  prices  are  an  average  from  daily  sales, 
or  whatever  statistics  were  at  hand 

Mr,  WiLLETT.  Of  the  year 

Mr.  Malby.  And  the  average  prices  there  found  to  be  what  is 
designated  here. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  is  none  of  those  years  from  1885  to  1890,  inclu- 
sive, as  comparer!  with  1891  to  1893,  inclusive,  where  the  deduction 
was  anywhere  near  the  amount  of  the  difference  of  the  tariff  m  those 
periods — no  year  ? 

The  Chaibmax.  Oh,  yes;  some  of  them  were. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  price  was  4.12  in  1894,  and  I  give  the  average 
price  at  4.40. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  7.84  in  1889? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  can  take  the  highest  year  and  the  lowest. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  But  I  would  not  undertake  as  an  expert  to  compare 
what  will  not  compare. 

The  Chatrmax.  Wliy  will  they  not  compare? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  can  not  compare  a  calendar  year  with  anything 
else,  you  know,  as  an  expert;    I  can  not  follow  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  he  says  these  are  vour  figures, 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  These  are  figures  for  calendar  years,  but  they  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  actual  facte. 

Mr.  Malby.  Are  they  not  correct  as  to  average  price  ? 
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Mr.  WiLLBXT.  Absolutely  correct  as  to  calendar  yeara,  but  bave 
nothine  to  do  with  the  intemifldiate  years. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  mean  the  intermediate  years.  I  am  talking 
about  the  years  that  be  has  given  there. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  shows  one  thing  and  the  other  shows  the  other 
thing. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  whether  I  understood  you.  I 
am  tiying  to  get  at  the  exact  facts.  Take  from  1894  to  1896,  inclu- 
sive. That  aeems  to  have  been  a  period  which  is  not  very  good  for 
a  comparison,  because  raws  are  40  cents  ad  valorem,  I  presume,  with 
Due-eightb  added  for  refined  and  one-tenth  countervailing  duty,  and 
we  can  not  figure  that  very  well,  or  at  least  I  can  not,  depending  on 
the  price  charged  for  sugar  at  that  time.  But  we  get  down  to  IS97, 
where  the  tarm  change  m  refined  sugar  appears  to  be  1.95,  is  it  not  i 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  right.    That  was  the  Dingley  law. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  the  Dingley  law.  The  price  of  refined  for  1897 
waa  4.503  cents;  for  1896  it  was  4.965;  for  1899,  4.919;  for  1900, 
without  any  apparent  change  in  tiie  tariiT,  5.32;  for  1901  it  was  6.05; 
and  then  for  1902  it  was  4.455;  for  1906  it  was  4.638.  We  find  Cuban 
sugar  coining  in  at  1.348,  which  is  a  considerable  reduction,  but  we 
finB  the  price  of  sugar  for  1904  to  be  4.772,  and  for  1905,  5.256,  or 
really  a  larger  price  than  between  1897  and  1903,  inclusive.  In 
other  words,  I  do  not  follow  you  that  the  price  is  either  increEised  or 
decreased  by  so  much  as  the  tariff  is  changed;  that  is  not  shown  in 
anr  of  tliose  tables. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  any  of  those  years ) 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is,  from  1885  down,  that  is  where  it  is  taken  by 
the  year,  which  I  assume  is  the  average  price  for  daily  sales,  or  what- 
ever basis  it  Is  estimated  upon,  I  do  not  find  that  the  price  of  sugar 
was  increased  by  the  amount  of  the  tariff  or  decreased  by  the  amount 
oF  the  tariff,  taken  by  the  year.  In  fact,  I  find  under  the  head  of 
1905,  for  instance,  when  the  Cuban  sugar  came  in,  duty  1.348,  that 
the  price  is  5.266,  wliich  is  higher  than  it  had  been  before  for  10 
years,  although  tl\e  tariff  had  been  reduced.  But  I  see  a  note  here: 
"Decrease  in  European  supply  of  a  miUJon  tODs." 

Tile  Chairman.  That  would  account  for  tliat  year,  as  you  see. 

Jlr.  WiLLETT.  l^liere  the  price  for  a  number  of  years  runs  along 

Jlr.  Malby.  I  am  tiying  to  get  at,  if  I  can,  what  has  actually  been 
the  effect  of  the  decrease  or  increase  of  tiie  tariff  on  sugar  and  from 
this  table,  wliich  Mr.  Atkins  says  he  took  from  your  reports,  by  the 
year,  it  docs  not  indicate  that  when  the  tari^T  was  lowered  the  price 
"to  tlie  consumer  was  lowered  by  the  amount  of  the  tariff.  Neither 
do^  it  show  tliat  when  the  tan,T  was  increased  it  was  increased  to 
tlie  consumer  by  the  amount  of  the  tarilT.  Tliat  is  the  way  I  figure 
tills  table.     "VVe  will  carefullv  go  over  your  statement. 

Mr.  WUJ.ETT.  To  analyze  all  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  take 
the  conditions  of  supply  and  demand  for  each  of  those  years. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  sujipose  even  ^^ithout  any  duty 

Mr.  WiLi.ETT.  The  tariff  does  not  liave  any  effect  in  changing 
prices  as  long  as  the  tariff  is  steady.  It  is  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
supply  and  demand. 
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Mr.  Malbt.  I  appreciate  tliat;  but  taking  any  one  of  this  group 
of  years 

The  Chaibuan.  Except  the  one  he  citee  himself  which  ia  a  differ- 
ent one,  and  where  he  says  those  abnormal  conditions  did  not 
exist 

Mr.  WiLLETP.  Those  figures  are  correct  for  what  they  represent. 

Mr.  Malby.  So,  when  we  have  to  consider  the  question  of  supply 
and  demand  and  whether  there  has  heen  an  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  European  supply,  in  order  to  determine  the  effect,  we  are  specu- 
lating somewhat  as  to  the  effect  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  tariff, 
are  we  not  ? 

Mr,  WiLLBTT.  Oh,  yes;  those  are  conditions  entirely  outside  of 
expert  figures.  I  have  only  given  you  the  changes  in  figured,  that 
is  all. 

Mr.  Malbt,  I  will  take  great  interest  in  studying  your  figures  and 
makinga  comparison  with  this  table. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  will  be  very  glad  if  you  will  write  me  a  line  any 
time,  wking  just  exactly  what  you  will  like,  and  I  shall  be  very  ^ad 
to  enlai^  my  statement  covering  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willett,  in  the  morning,  when  the  committee 
reconvenes  we  will  take  up  that  expert  work  I  have  referred  to.  How 
long  do  YOU  think  it  will  take  you  to  go  through  that  and  explain  it  t 

Mr.  Willett.  An  hour  or  so. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  morning,  then,  you  may  do  that.  We  will 
probabW^  finish  this  in  the  course  of  an  hour  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Raker.  Just  one  question  before  we  adjourn.  Jfr.  Willett, 
for  the  year  which  is  marked  here  1894,  the  price  of  refined  sugar  at 
that  time  was  5.256  cents,  and  they  claim  tnat  there  was  1,000,000 
tons  shortage  in  Europe.  Now,  how  does  it  happen  when  there  was 
1,000,000  tons  shortage  that  year  that  the  price  of  refined  sugar  to 
the  consumer  here  was  5.256,  and  thb  year  it  goes  up  to  7  plus. 

Mr.  Willett.  That  was  not  enou^.  It  takes  a  shortage  of 
2,000,000  to  bring  prices  where  they  are  to-day. 

Mr.  Malbt.  You  might  go  to  1906  and  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  an  increase  in  European  supply  of  2,000,000  and  there 
was  onhr  a  decrease  of  three-quarters  of  a  cent  in  price. 

Mr.  Willett.  All  those  things  are  governed  by  local  circum- 
stances. The  German  producers  have  great  financiering  ability  and 
great  facilities  for  canrmg  over  their  sugars. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  in  that  connection. 
Are  not  our  people  in  any  way  allied  witn  the  German  people  in  the 
sugar  business  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Absolutely  no  connection  wliatever. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  they  have  no  connection  with  any  foreign  branch  I 

Mr.  Willett.  With  ho  foreign  branch;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker,  ifr.  Chairman,  before  we  adjourn  I  will  say  that  while 
in  California  I  met  a  number  of  sugar  people,  and  they  wanted  to 
know  if  they  could  have  a  hearing  before  tins  committee. 

The  Chairman.  The  beet-sugar  people  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  I  told  tliem  that  the  best  thing  for  them  to  do 
would  bo  to  get  together  and  select  two  or  tliree  men  to  represent 
them  and  present  tiieir  evidence  before  the  committee,  if  they  so 
desired ,  I  putting  it  to  them  that  it  would  probably  be  tq  their  advan- 
tage to  present  their  matters  before  tlie  committee.  „doO'jIc 
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The  Chaibhan.  Yee,  we  will  hear  them,  and  if  there  is  any  reason 
why  we  ought  to  subpceua  them  we  can  subpcena  them. 

Mr.  Raeeb.  I  put  it  to  them  this  way:  That  if  they  wanted  to  be 
heard,  that  the  committee  would  probaoly  be  glad  to  near  them. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  some  people  in  Colorado  who  haye 
insisted  that  they  can  giye  some  testimony,  the  like  of  which  has  not 
been  heard,  and  testimony  which  they  say  they  are  entitled  to  give. 
As  the  resolution  contains  a  specific  direction  for  us  to  inquire  on 
that  precise  subject  which 

Mr.  Malbt.  What  people  are  theyt 

The  Chaibhan.  A  committee  from  the  Farmers'  Union  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  %fAi.BT  (addressing  Mr.  Baker).  Are  they  coming} 

Mr.  Rakeb.  I  told  them  that  I  would  see  the  chainnan  about  it. 
In  the  meantime  if  they  were  in  too  big  a  hurry,  I  told  them  they 
could  telf^iraph  Mr.  Hardwick;  but  of  course  I  came  right  on. 

The  Chaibhan.  Let  us  see  what  these  people  from  Colorado 
develop.  It  may  be  they  will  give  the  evidence  that  your  people  wi!l, 
and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  duplicate. 

We  will  resume  at  10.30  in  the  morning;  we  will  then  take  up  that 
expert  work  that  Mr.  Willett  has  done. 

(Thereupon,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  December  6,  1911,  at  10,30  a.  m.) 
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'        SPSOIAL  OoHMITTEB  on  the   iNTBariOATION 

OP  THE  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  Others, 

House  of  Rbpresentatites, 

WasMitgton,  D.  C,  December  6,  1911. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hard-' 
wick  (chairman)  presiding. 

TESTDEOVT  OF  HB.  WALLACE  P.  WULETT— Bemmed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  WiUett,  when  we  adjourned  yesterday  you 
were  discussing  some  tariff  conditions  on  sugar  with  Judge  Malbj 
uid. myself.  Of  course  we  were  asking  the  questioiu  for  the  commit- 
tee. Do  you  want  to  make  any  further  statement  in  reference  to  that 
matter  beJFore  we  go  into  this  expert  work  of  yours  1 

Mr.  Willett.  Yee.  I  would  like  to  apply  Judge  Malby's  method 
to  my  method. 

The  Chairman.  All  riffht.    Suppose  you  do  that  in  your  own  way. 

Mr,  Willett,  I  would  like  to  point  out  the  possible  error  or  th» 
jnisuiiderstanding  of  Judge  Malby.  I  would  say  that  he  has  not 
taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that  it  takes  107  pounds  of  raw 
sugar  to  make  100  pounds  of  granulated,  coneequently  the  duty  on 
100  pounds  of  granulated  is  not  2.24,  but  2.397. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Mr.  Willett,  I  have  compared,  however,  the  raw  with 
the  raw. 

Mr,  Willett,  But  not  exactly  scientifically,  I  have  it  here  scien- 
tifically, 

Mr.  Malbt,  That  is  to  say,  I  have  compared  the  raw  with  the  raw, 
Hod  not  the  refined  with  the  raw,  I  have  compared  the  refined  with 
the  refined,  and  in  each  instance  I  have  attempted  to  arrive  at  this 
difference  and  compare  it  with  the  tariff  of  that  year. 

Mr.  'WthVs.rr.  Tmt  is  true,  but  in  t^ng  the  tariff  on  refined  at 
2^90,  you  see  thbfe  is  no  such  tariff  on  refined.  In  aMual  existenoe 
and  practice  the  tariff  on  refined  is  only  2,39  instead  of  2.90. 

Mr.  Malbt,  You  mean  1.90 1 

Mr.  WttLWrr,  1.90;  yea. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Let  us  not  fall  into  that  error,  because  so  far  as  my 
^^ireeare  Mfoeemed  I  have  made  no  figures  beycmd  when  the  differ- 
Mtial  rftte  took  place  in  Cuba;  so  that  prior  to  that  time  the  duty 
was  as  I  htfve  stated  it. 

Mr.  Willett.  Yea,  air;  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  B^re  you  go  into  that  explanation  let  me  Bi>eei^t 
this  further  consideration  which  is  on  the  mind  of  the  Chur  about 
this  ver^  mottw.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  answer  this,  but  simply  to 
bear  it  in  aand.    These  figures  of  Judge  Malhy,  I  have  soticed, 
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according  to  my  idea,  all  through  this  hearing,  do  not  take  into  con- 
aideration  crop  conditions  from  year  to  year.  In  other  words, 
say  the  duty  was  2  cents,  just  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  this 
year,  and  sugar  was  worth  5  cents  a  pound ;  then  say  next  year  there 
was  no  duty  at  all,  yet  if  there  was  a  short  crop  sugar  might  be  worth 
9  cents  witnout  any  duty  whatever. 

Mr.  Malbv-  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  permit  me  to  correct  that, 
because  I  do  not  wish  that  to  be  on  'the  record.  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  have  done. 

The  CnAiHMAN.  Yes;  I  simply  wanted  to  see  whether  that  is.  true 
or  not. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  chairman  is  mistaken  about  that.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  done  this.  Instead  of  picking  out  one  year,  I  have  taken 
the  entire  decade,  1SS5  to  1S90,  inclusive,  which  embraces  all  of  the 
years  in  which  this  tariff  of  3)  cents  on  refined  and  2.24  on  raw  was  in 
force. 

The  Chairuan.  I  quite  understand  that;  but  that  is  not  exactly 
the  point  I  have  in  mmd. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  the  best  we  can  do. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  What  is  your  final  conclusion.  Judge,  as  to  how 
much  the  consumer  did  receive  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty?  What 
is  the  final  absolute  result  of  your  calculation  i 

Mr.  Malby.  As  compared  with  what ) 

Mr,  WiuJiTT.  Without  comparison  with  anything.  How  much  of 
the  duty  did  he  receive '( 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  you  have  got  to  compare  with  something  or  else 
you  can  not  say  he  got  anytiung.  There  was  a  duty  between  1891 
wd  189». 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  What  do  you  consider  the  duty  taken  off? 

Mr.  Malby.  So  far  as  raw  sugar  was  concerned,  it  was  all  taken  ofT. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  But  so  far  as  refined  sugar  was  concerned  I 

Mr.  Malby.  On  refined  sugar  1.685  was  taken  off,  because  there 
was  no  Cuban  reciprocity  at  that  time,  and  there  was  no  other  duty 
except  1.685  on  renned. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  We  are  speaking  about  the  2.24  duty  now. 

Mr.  Malby.  Doyou  want  to  taKe  the  2.24  duty  t    That  was  earlier.. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  What  was  the  benefit  to  the  consumer  from  the  ts^- 
ing  off  of  Uie  2.24  cente  duty?  How  much  of  that  duty  did  the  con- 
sumer get? 

Mr.  Malby.  The  consumer  got  the  benefit  of  a  little  more  than  2 
cente.  I  must  admit  that  that  was  rather  a  surprise  to  me,  but 
apparently  he  did  get  a  reduction  of  2  cents. 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  Two  cents  u  pound? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Was  that  on  account  of  the  duty  or  on  account  of 
crop  conditions! 

Mr.  Malby.  That  I  do  not  know;  but  when  you  come  to  take  off 
the  3  ceaats  that  followed  that,  for  the  same  period  of  time,  he  did 
not  get  so  much.  The  difference  was  about  six-tenths  of  a  cent 
instead  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  Wellett.  The  whole  difference  in  the  advantage  to  the  con- 
sumer is  a  pure  and  simple  mathematical  calculation. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  consumer  got  the  benefit  on  raw  of  2  cents  out  of 
224,  and  on  tlie  refined  he  got  a  reduction  of  2.46  out  of  3,  or  about 
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six-teaths  of  a  cent  less  than  the  duty;  but  during  the  next  decade 
he  did  not  get  that  for  some  reasod  or  other.  . 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  see  your  position  exactly,  and  if  you  will  permit 
me,  I  will  compare  it  with  my  estimate. 

Mr.  Malbt.  All  right. 

•Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  $2.24  duty  a  hundred  on  96°  test  raws  began 
June  1,  1883,  and  ended  Api^  1,  1891.  If  we  leave  out  the  first  two 
years,  1884  and  1885,  as  possibly  having  been  influenced  to  some 
extent  by  the  change  of  tariff  or  agitation  m  relation  thereto,  we  have 
left  the  years  1886,  1887,  1888,  and  1889,  during  which  the  conditions 
were  normal,  and  nothing  affected  the  influence  of  the  2.24  duty, 
adversely  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Malbt.  You  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  entire  period. 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  I  see  the  difference  between  yours  and  mme.  I 
see  that  difference,  Judge,  and  I  will  explain  mine.  Leaving  out  also 
the  year  1890  as  possibly  influencedby  the  agitation  of  the  taking 
off  of  the  duty,  which  it  undoubtedly  was,  it  leaves  the  years  I  have 
stated.  In  1886  the  average  price  of  raws  was  $5,336,  and  in  1887 
the  price  of  raws  was— I  am  quoting  now  from  Mr.  Atkins's  table — 
$5,245;  in  1888,  $5,749;  and  in  1889,  $6,433.  Adding  those  together 
and  dividing  by  four  gives  the  average  for  the  four  years,  $5,691. 
Now  for  those  years,  in  refined  sugar,  1886,  the  average  was  $6,117. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  for  the  same  period? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  same  period.     Refined,  in  1887,  $6,013. 

Mr,  MALBr.  For  what  year? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.   1887. 

Mr,  Malbt.  You  are  simply  repeating  the  table. 

Mr,  WiLLETT,  Yes;  I  am  repeating  the  table.  In  1888,  $7,007, 
and  in  1889,  $7,640,  added  together,  $26,777,  and  divided  by  four 
makes  $6,694.  It  requires  107  pounds  of  raw  sugars  of  96°  test  to 
make  100  pounds  of  granulatea  of  100°  test.  "Riat  is  the  Govern- 
ment basis.  One  hundred  and  seven  pounds  multiplied  by  5.69 
equals  the  cost  of  raws  to  produce  100  pounds  of  granulated,  16.08. 

Mr.  Malbt.  They  have  carried  out  their  margin  here  between 
raws  and  refined  as  0.712.  Is  that  figured  on  the  same  basis  you  do, 
or  not;  that  is,  for  the  first  year  0.781,  and  so  on  down  the  list. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  0.781  was  the  difference  in  1886, 

Mr,  Malbt.  Do  they  figure  the  same  way  you  do  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  They  figure  the  same  way  to  arrive  at  the  same  result  1 

Mr,  WiLLETT,  Yes,  sir;  0.768,  1.258,  and  1.207,  for  the  different 
years,  a  total  of  4.014,  divided  by  4,  is  $1,003  for  the  avert^  differ- 
ence between  raws  and  refined  for  the  four  years.  During  the  four 
years  1886  to  1889,  inclusive,  raws  cost  the  refiner  5.69  a  hundred 
pounds,  or  6.08  for  107  pounds  to  make  a  hundred  pounds  of  granu- 
lated. Now  during  the  period  of  free-duty  sugars,  which  was  from 
April  1,  1891,  to  August  I,  1894,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  the  coat  of  107 
pounds  of  raws  to  produce  100  pounds  of  granulated  was  3,67.  The 
refiners  therefore  under  free  duty  had  a  reduction  of  2.41. 

Mr.  Malbt.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that  figure  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  difference  between  6.08  and  3.67  in  the  case  of 
raw  sugar  to  produce  100  pounds  of  granulated. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Have  you  reduced  that  3.67  by  the  process  of  107 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  same  process. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  get  tHe  average,  without  any  reduction,  3,654. 

Mr,  WiLLETT.  Well,  you  take  in  the  entire  years,  I  presume. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  do;  yw. 

Mr,  WiiXBTT.  That  would  account  for  that  difference. 

Mr.  Malbt.  There  is  very  little  difference. 

Mr.  WnxETT.  Yea;  but  it  accounts  for  what  difference  there  is. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  was  thinking  that  perhaps  yours  was  a  little  too 
small . 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  These  are  exact  figures.  Now,  during  the  years 
1886  to  1889  the  refiners  sold  granulated  sugar  at  6,694  per  hundred 
pounds. 

Mr.  Malbt.  From  1886  to  when? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  During  those  years^  1886  to  1889,  inclusive,  the 
refiners  sold  sugar  at  6.694,  while  dunng  the  period  of  free  sugar  they 
sold  granulated  at  4.41. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Where  do  you  get  that  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  From  the  average  price  of  refined  sugars  from  April 
1,  1891,  to  August  1,  1894,  the  exact  period  of  free-duty  sugar,  lliat 
is  where  you  differ  from  me,  in  that  you  take  the  full  Tear  1891  and  the 
full  year  1894,  which  included,  each  year,  four  months  full  duty. 

Mr.  Malbt.  No;  I  took  from  1891  to  1893,  incluave,  and  left  out 
1894,  because  the  agitation  was  on  in  1894,  and  it  did  not  go  through 
in  1894. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  But  you  include  the  four  months  of  1891  in  your 
calculation  ! 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  do. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  would  account  for  the  sUght  difference.  These 
are  exact  figures.    What  did  you  make  that,  do  you  remember* 

Mr.  Malbt.  Yours  was  4.41  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  make  it  4.092,  that  is  the  average  cost  of  refined 
sugar  between  1891  and  1893,  inclusive. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  What  I  asked  was  what  you  made  the  price  at  which 
the  refiner  sold  to  the  consumer  during  those  years;  I  make  that  4.41, 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  make  the  average  price  4.092  for  refined  granulated. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  For  those  years  ? 

Mr.  Malbt.  Yes. 

The  Cbairhan.  That  is  even  lower  than  you  make  it, 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  lower  than  I  make  it.  I  make  it' 4,41.  I 
may  be  wrong. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  You  get  it  from  the  Atkins  table,  do  you  not, 
Mr,  Malby? 

Mr.  Maxbt.  I  get  it  from  the  table,  and  I  must  admit  that  I 
figured  this  a  little  hurriedly,  and  I  am  not  vouching  for  the  absolute 
accuracy  of  the  figures;  but  what  I  want  to  know  more  particularly 
is  simply  the  method  Bilr.  WiJlett  is  pursuing,  and  then  we  can  com- 
pare his  method  with  the  method  of  the  others, 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes.  Now  the  refiners  kept  the  difference  of  2.41 
less  the  2,284  which  gave  the  refiners  the  advantage  of  10  cents  a 
hundred  pounds. 

Mr,  Malbt,  I  do  not  understand  that  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds, 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  difference  between  2.41  and  2.284.  At  the  top 
of  the  page  you  will  find  that  the  refiners  saved  in  the  reduced  duty 
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2.41  cents  a  hundred  potmds,  and  that  they  sold  granulated  during 
1886-1889  at  6.694,  while  under  free  duty  sugar  they  eold  it  at  4.41, 
a  difference  of  2.284.  The  difference  between  2.284,  which  they  solq 
at,  and  2.41,  which  they  gathered  in,  shows  what  the  refiners  got 
from  the  reduced  duty.  During  1886  to  1889  the  duty  for  107 
pounds  of  raws  with  which  to  make  100  pounds  of  granulated  figures 
$2,397.  The  refiners  gained,  as  above,  2.38.  The  fifference  between 
2.397  and  2.38  is  0.187  per  hundred  pounds.  Of  that  18  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  the  refiner,  as  shown  ahoye,  gets  13  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  increased  profit  on  account  of  lower 
sugar  ? 

Sir.  WiLLETT.  Yes, 

The  Chairman.  And  they  kept  the  bulk  of  that,  namely,  13  cents 
out  of  18  cents  1 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes;  they  kept  18  cents  and  gave  13  cents.  They 
kept  5  cents  out  of  the  duty,  so  that  the  final  result  is  that  the  con- 
sumer got  the  entire  duty  taken  off  of  $2,397  less  5.3  cents.  I  will 
put  this  in  proper  shape  and  put  it  on  file  here. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Willett,  there  is  only  one  other  comparison  I 
would  like  to  have  you  make  and  put  in  the  record,  so  that  we  will 
have  two  decades  to  compare  it  witn,  and  that  is,  compare  your  18SS 
to  1890  record — that  is,  so  much  of  that  as  you  have. 

Mr.  WiLLBiT,  You  mean  the  record  from  1885  to  1889? 

Mr.  Malbt.  Yes ;  whatever  portion  of  it  you  have.  I  take  the 
whole,  but  that  will  not  make  much  difference.  Compare  that  with 
the  period  of  1898  to  1903,  which  is  the  next  decade  beyond  that 
which  you  have  just  figured. 

The  C^ihman.  Mr.  Malby,  you  want  him  to  get  those  figures  up 
and  bring  them  with  him  when  he  comes  back  after  Christmas  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Willett.  Did  you  say  from  1898  to  1003  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Willett.  That  is  under  the  Dingley  bill,  a  duty  of  1.685. 
That  is  a  different  duty. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes;  that  is  a  different  duty. 

Mr.  Willett.  I  mtended  to  do  that  before  I  came  here,  but  I  did 
not  have  time  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  the  next  decade  we  have. 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  an  important  matter. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  want  to  see  whether  this  thing  holds  good. 

Mr.  Willett.  Exactly.     I  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  Make  the  same  figures  as  to  that  period  and  that  will 
furnish  us  with  an  example  to  go  by. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Willett,  will  you  give  us  briefly  your 
opinion  as  to  what  the  effect  of  the  Dutch  standard  is  on  American 
prices  of  sugar  t 

Mr.  Willett.  I  would  rather  not  go  into  that  problem  unless  you 
particularly  desire  it. 

The  Chairman.  Cany^ou  do  so  in  a  very  few  words? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaikman.  I  would  like  to  have  you  do  so. 

Mr.  Willett.  You  want  my  opinion  on  that  subject  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  that  sub- 
ject.    Let  mo  put  it  in  this  way:  If  the  Dutch  standard  were  wiped 
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out  completely  from  our  tariff  law,  what  effect,  if  any,  would  it  have 
on  the  price  of  refined  sugar  to  the  American  consumer  t  Would  it 
be  considerable  or  not  1 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  The  position  of  the  Dutch  standard  in  the  tariff,  in 
my  judgment,  ia  simply  a  guide  to  the  appraiser  for  noting  the  differ- 
ence between  raw  and  refined  sugar.  There  is  no  other  way  to  tell. 
No  expert  can  tell  the  difference  between  raws  and  refined  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Except  by  colorl 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Except  they  have  a  guide  to  go  by  in  color. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  the  polariscope  a  more  scientific  way  of  deter- 
miningthati 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  You  can  not  detect  raws  from  refined  by  the  polari- 
scope. 

The  Chaibuan.  We  have  some  testimony  before  us  to  the  effect 
that  the  importers  can  take  this  ordinary  brown  sugar  and  treat  it 
with  ultramarine  and  it  can  come  in  and  pass  the  Dutch  standard  test. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  therefore  the  importer  can  avoid  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  Dutch  standard  on  the  color  test  by  using  ultra- 
marine! 

Ml.  WiLLETT.  He  can  if  he  knows  how  to  do  it  and  how  to  avoid 
the  pure-food  laws  i 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they,  do  that,  do  they  not* 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  To-day  the  reiiners  put  no  bluing  in  their  refined 
sugar. 

The  Chairman.  IIow  about  the  importers,  do  they  do  that? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  tliink  the  Government  would  ai'ow  sugars 
imported  that  had  bluing  in  them.  • 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  presence  of  ultramarine  easily  detected  i 

Mr,  WiLLBTT.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  very  easily  detected. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Dutch  standard  were  eliminated  from  our 
tariff  law,  is  it  your  judgment  that  the  consumer  would  get  cheaper 
sugar  or  not  * 

Mr.  Wn-LETT.  He  would  not.  To  eliminate  the  Dutch  standard, 
you  would  have  to  eliminate  the  differential  as  well,  otherwise  you 
could  not  teU  the  difference  between  raw  and  refined  sugar. 

The  Chairman,  The  polariscope  would  not  afford  a  sufficient  test  > 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir.  Independent  of  that  one  thing,  t^ere  is 
no  particular  advantage  in  having  the  Dutch  standard. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  this  contention 
made  on  that  precise  point 

Mr.  WiLLETT  (interposing).  As  to  that  contention,  the  consumers 
of  the  United  States  do  not  want  anything  except  refined  sugar. 

The  Chairhan..  White  sugar? 

Mr.  Wn-LETT.  Wliite  sugar,  They  can  get  all  the  white  sugar  of 
No,  20  or  No.  24  they  want  from  Porto  Rico,  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  Louisiana;  but  neither  of  those  countries  makes  those  sugars  to 
any  extent.  The  Hawaiian  Islands,  eight  years  ago,  started  one 
factory  making  refined  sugars,  what  they  called  refined  sugars;  in 
reality  they  were  not  bone-black  refined  sugars.  ' 

The  Chairman.  It  was  like  the  plantation  sugars  of  Louisiana  t 

Jfr.  WiLLETT.  Yt's,  sir;  sulphur  sugars.  Eight  years  ago  that  fac- 
tory made  20,000  tons  of  those  sugars  and  shipped  it  to  the  United 
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States.     This  last  ^ear  they  arc  making  but  17,000,  and  no  other  fac- 
tors in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  has  started  in  to  make  such  sugars. 

The  Chaibuan.  Mr.  Oxnard  testified  that  Oxnard  Bros,  were  en- 
gaged in  that  industry  to  a  considerable  extent  or  were  about  to 
engage  in  it. 

Mr,  WiLLBTT.  Yes;  they  proposed  to  do  that.  All  the  Louisiana 
planters  make  a  sugar  that  is  above  No.  20,  bat  there  is  very  little 
-  demand  for  it  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  The  contention  has  been  made  before  this  com- 
mittee that  if  the  Dutch  standard  were  eliminated  from  our  tariff 
laws  that  brown  sugars,  sugars  that  are  not  as  white  as  our  granu- 
lated sugar  by  the  bone-black  process,  but  are  just  as  good,  just  as 
healthy,  and  just  as  useful,  would  come  in  and  could  m  sold  to  the 
peoplf  at  a  very  much  cheaper  price;  and  that  that  is  happening 
everywhere  else  in  the  world  except  here,  and  for  that  reason  the 
retention  of  the  Dutch  standard  is  a  hardship  upon  the  poor  people 
of  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  WiLiaiTT.  The  class  of  sugar  to  which  you  refer  is  the  Scotch, 
yellow  sugar,  testing  83  or  thereabouts,  but  being  above  No.  16 
Dutch  standard.  Now  that  class  of  sugar  is  not  wanted  in  the>  United 
States  to  any  extent.     For  instance,  in  1880 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  No.  16  is  the  Dutch  standard  in  the 
tariff  law  t 

Mr.  Win-BTT.  No.  16  is  the  Dutch  standard  in  the  tariff  law. 

The  Chaibhan.  What  degree  would  that  be )  It  might  be  any 
degree,  might  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  any  d«CTep. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Any  degree  b^w  96  J 

Mr.  WiLLKTT.  It  comd  hardly  be  any  <tegree  of  raw,  but  it  could  be 
any  degree  of  refined. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Anv  degree  below  100? 

Mr,  Wn-LETT.  Yea;  any  d^ree  below  100.  Any  degree  of  Scotch 
sogar  could  be  from  83  to  100  and  yet  be  above  No,  16  Dutch  stand- 
ard.    As  I  was  remarking,  in  1880 

Mr.  Malby  (interposing).  What  does  that  16  stand  for — anj^thing 
in  particular } 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  was  tea  ancient  custom  put  out  by  the  Dutch 
Gov^nment  years  and  yeais  ago,  before  the  polariscope  was  invented. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  know  that;  but  what  does  the  16  represent;  whr  is 
it  not  14  or  15  i 

Mr.  WniETT.  There  is  a  14  and  a  17,  down  to  No.  10  and  up  to  24. 

Mr.  Malbt.  What  does  the  16  repiesent?    Is  that  a  color? 

^fr.  Wn,Li!:TT.  Sixteen  is  a  color,  15  ia  a  lower  color,  14  is  a  less 
color. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  if  we  were  to 

Mr.  Wn.LETr  (interposing).  One  moment.  I  will  complete  my  ex- 
planation.    In  1880-— — 

■    The  Chairman  (interposing).  But  you  are  getting  away  from  what 
I  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Just  one  moment.  I  say  that  those  sugars  made  in 
Glasgow  or  in  Scotland  would  not  be  usea  to  any  extent  m  this  coun- 
try. In  1880  the  consumption  of  the  United  States  consisted  of  60 
per  cent  of  such  sugars.  To  day  it  consists  of  about  5  per  cent  only 
of  those  soft  sugars.  uigmzec  DyGooylc 
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The  Chairman.  Why  ia  that!    la  it  prejudice? 

Mr.  WtLLBTT.  The  cotintiy  is  demaQoiog  better  sugar. 

The  Chaibhan.  Are  the  white  sugars  much  hotter  than  the  brown 
sugars,  much  healthier,  or  anything  like  that  1 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Which  white  sugars  ? 

The  Chaibmak.  The  sugars  above  the  16  standard. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  are  pure  sugars,  and  raw  sugars  are  not  pure 
sugars.     All  refined  sugars  are  pure  sugars. 

The  Chaibhan.  The  proposition  I  particularly  want  to  know  about 
myseU  is  this:  The  contention  is  often  made,  and  it  ia  poMilar 
tw>ughout  the  country  among  a  great  many  people,  that  the  Dutdi 
standard  is  the  real '  'nigger  in  the  woodpile,"  as  we  aay  down  South, 
and  if  that  were  wiped  out  the  sugar  consumer  of  this  country  could 
obtain  a  lara;e  quantity  of  healthy  sugar  which,  while  it  may  not  Im 
as  white  and  pretty  as  the  other  sugar,  would  be  equally  us  healthy, 
at  a  much  lower  price ;  and  that  the  Dutch  standard  ia  kept  in  there 
to  enable  the  refiner  to  sell  only  this  high-grade  refined  sugar.  Hav« 
I  made  myseU  intelligible  as  to  what  1  am  trying  to  get  at  1 

Mr.  Malby.  In  other  words,  that  it  is  a  protection  to  the  refiner 
and  not  to  the  consumer. 

The  Chaibuan.  Ejiactly;  that  it  is  not  to  the  consumer's  benefit 
to  keep  it  in  there,  and  that  it  is  an  antique  or  archaic  way  of  testing 
sugar. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  all  depends  on  whether  you  can  educate  the 
people  up  to  use  those  sugars  instead  of  what  they  are  using  now. 
They  have  got  accustomed  to  using  the  white  sugars.  Now,  if  you 
remove  the  Dutch  standanl  and  bring  in  a  white  Java  sugar  which  is  as 
good  a  color  as  that  [indicating  a  sample  of  sugar],  then  Uie  people 
might  or  might  not  take  it.  Probably  they  would  take  it  to  a  much 
larger  extent. 

The  Cilaibmax.  Would  it  be  much  cheaper? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  would  not  be  very  much  cheaper. 

The  Chairuan.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  how  much  cheaper  you 
think  it  would  be  sold  for !  I  am  not  asking  you  for  exact  figures,  Dnt 
just  an  opinion. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

The  Chaibuan.  And  you  do  not  think  that  would  influence  the 
in^ket  ^ 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  I  do  not  think  that  would  influence  tlie  consumption 
to  any  extent. 

The  CuAiBUAN.  Would  the  elimination  of  the  Dutch  standard  from 
our  tariff  laws  hurt  tlie  sugar  industry  of  this  countrj') 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  s<>e  how  it  would,  for  the  reason,  I  state,  that 
these  sugars  would  not  come  in  competition  with  our  refiners'  sugars. 

The  (Saibman.  Then  what  is  the  necessity  for  its  retention  if ,  as  a 
scientific  te-st,  it  has  been  superseded  by  the  more  scientific  test  of  the 
polariscope? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  any  appraiser  of  the  Unitetl  States  Goveni- 
ment  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  necessity  in  hi.'i  business. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Because  he  can  not  tell,  I  can  not  tell,  no  expert  can 
tell  the  difference  between  raw  and  refined  sugar  by  the  polariscope 
alone.     There  must  be  a  standanl  of  color  to  go  by  and  mark  the 

UigmzecDyGoaglc 
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division  between  raw  and  refined  to  collect  the  duties.  Otlierwise 
there  would  be  no  end  of  litigation  in  this  countiy. 

Mr.  Mat.by.  He  could  tell  the  difference,  if  there  was  any  differ- 
ence, in  the  purity  of  the  sugar  ? 

Mr,  Wo-LETi.  Yes;  but  any  purity  of  sugar  could  be  above  16. 

Mr,  Malbt.  Could  he  tell  oy  the  poUriscopic  test  whether  there 
was  any  difTereuce  in  the  purity  of  the  sugar  i 

Mr.  Wn,LETT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLi-ETT.  Because  sugars  above  16  and  sugars  below  16  could 
be  of  the  same  purity. 

The  Chaibuan.  Then  one  test  is  as  good  as  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  just  what  I  am  getting  at,  that  one  is  refined' 
.and  one  is  not,  but  they  possess  exactly  the  same  degree  of  sweetness. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  If  at  the  same  time  you  eliminate  the  16  Dutch 
standard  you  eliminate  the  differential  on  refined,  then  you  are  all 
li^t.     If  you  will  do  the  two  things  t^ether,  you  are  all  right. 

The  Chaibhan.  In  other  words,  the  iJ^itch  standard  is  a  protection 
for  the  refino*  1 

Mr,  WiLLETT.  It  is  not  a  protection. 

The  Chaihuan.  Id  that  it  enables  them  to  enforce  the  differential. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  enables  the  refiners  to  keep  out  of  lawsuits  with 
the  Govu-nment,  because  otherwise  that  is  what  would  happen.  The 
refiner  would  bring  in  some  sugar,  and  the  Government  would  say, 
"  That  is  refined  sugar,"  and  the  refiner  would  say,  "  It  is  not  refined, 
and  you  have  not  got  it  in  the  tariff." 

Mr.  FoBDNKT.  It  protects  the  consumer  in  that  it  insures  a  pure 
sugar,  does  it  not } 

Mr,  WiLLBTT.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  l"\)BDMEy.  And  there  is  no  other  way  of  insuring  a  pure  sugar  S 

Mr.  Wbllsxft.  T^ere  is  absolutely  no  other  way. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  entirely  misunderstood  you  if  you  answered 
that  question  correctly.  'I  thought  you  said  that  the  purity  of  the 
sugar  did  not  depend  on  color  at  all;  that  the  polariscope  would  show 
the  degree  of  sugar  purity  in  either  a  brown  or  white  sugar,  and 
therefore  the  Dutch  standard  can  not  possibly  protect  the  consumer 
when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  the  purity  of  the  sugar. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Ob,  no.     I  did  not  understand  that. 

The  Chairhan.  The  Dutch  standard,  however,  does  protect — I  do 
not  use  the  word  "protect"  in  its  narrow  sense^ — the  refiner,  in  that 
it  insures  the  enforcement  of  the  refiner's  margin. 

Mr,  WiLLETT.  It  insures  the  keeping  out  of  refined  sugars  as  long 
as  there  is  a  differential  on  it. 

The  CoAmuAN.  Now,  then,  carry  this  just  one  step  further,  and 
I  think  the  circle  is  complete.  If  we  wipe  out  the  refiner's  margin 
there  would  not  be  the  slightest  reason  for  retaining  the  Dutch 
standard  ? 

Mr,  WiLLBTT,  Not  the  slightest.    The  two  go  together. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Dutch  standard  is  really  kept  in  there  to 
protect  the  refiner's  mai^in? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Cbaibuan.  So,  if  we  wipe  out  one  there  is  no  need  of  keeping 
th«  other;  and  if  we  wipe  out  both,  some  of  the  refiners  have  testified 
they  could  stand  it  all  right.  .LjOO^^IC 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  You  mean  the  diflFerential  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  If  we  wiped  out  the  differentia]  entirely, 
and  also  the  Dutch  standard,  to  what  extent,  in  your  judgment, 
would  that  affect  the  prices  of  sugar  to  the  American  conBumer  1 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  Under  present  conditions,  it  would  not  affect  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Because  the  differential  does  not  apply  at  all  in 
actual  practice  to-dav. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  exactly  the  point.     Wliv  not  now  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  To  make  the  differential  apply  you  nave  got  to 
have  some  country  which  produces  refined  sugar  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  duty  now  existing  on  Cuban  sugar.  In  order  to  make  the 
tariff  differential  apply,  the  duties  on  raw  sugars  from  countries 
which  produce  refined  sugars  would  have  to  be  the  same  as  the  dut^ 
on  raw  sugars  from -the  island  of  Cuba.  Our  present  differential  is 
7.6  cents,  and  it  does  not'amount  to  a  row  of  pins,  but  if  the  duty  on 
foreign  sugars  was  the  same  as  on  Cuban  sugars  to-day,  foreign  sugara 
would  be  comii^  into  this  country  by.  the  cartload,  or,  rather,  the 
shipload.  So  that  the  differential  is  absolutely  no  protection  to  the 
reimer  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  true  that  we  have  no  refined  sugar 
imported  into  this  country  ? 

Mr,  WnxETT.  Because  the  duty  on  Cuban  raw  sugar  is  $1.34.8,  and 
Cuba  makes  no  refined  sugar  for  export.  There  is  no  Cuban-made 
refined  sugar  for  export.  This  differential  of  7.5  cents  would  not 
prevent  the  refined  sugars  from  coming  into  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  Cuba  ever  go(»  into  the  sugar-r^oing  busi- 
ness we  will  have  that  result ;  that  is,  the  importation  of  refined  sugar  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  will  never  do  that,  because  it 
costs  so  much  more  to  make  refined  sugar  in  Cuba.  There  is  no 
profit  in  making  refined  sugar,  on  account  of  the  cost  of  bone  black,  etc. 

The  Chairmas.  In  other  words,  natural  conditions  are  against  it  * 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yea,  sir. 

Tile  Chairman.  Now  then,  if  wo  should  wipe  out  the  refiners' 
margin  and  tlie  Dutch  standard,  your  opinion  is  that  it  would  not 
affect  the  refiners  at  the  present  time  * 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Do  you  mean  refined  sugar  f 

The  Chairman.  Under  present  conditions,  you  say  that  that 
would  have  no  effe<.t  upon  tlie  reliners? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Ye3,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  And  therefore  it  would  not  he!j)  the  consumer? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  would  make  no  difference. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  ypur  opinion  that  on  account  ot  this  differ- 
ential between  raw  sugar  and  refined  sugar,  amounting  to  7.5  cents, 
which  is  given  to  the  refiner^  that  the  refiner  adds  that  much  to  the 
cost  of  refined  sugar  to  the  wholesale  dealer  ? 

Mr,  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Whv  can  not  the  refiner  do  that? 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  As  i  stated  before,  he  could  do  tliat  provided 
Cuba  made  refined  sugar,  but  when  you  come  to  consider  the  duty 
on  European  refined  sugar  you  find  instead  of  the  7.5  cents  differ- 
ential 8  differential  of  7.5  cents  plus  34  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  that  differential  was  wiped  out  as  against 
Europe — if  that  were  wiped  out — what  effect  would  it  have? 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Do  you  mean  if  refined  sugars  were  taxed  7.5  cents 
lees  than  they  are  now  taxed,  would  that  affect  the  importation  of 
refined  sugar? 

The  Chaibuan.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chakman.  But  suppose  they  were  all  wiped  out,  the  Cuban 
differential  as  well  as  the  7.5  cent«  t 

Mr,  WrLLETT.  Then  refined  sugar  would  come  in,  because  7.5  cents 
is  no  protection  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  No  refiner  could  exist  on 
a  differential  of  7.5  cents. 

.  The  Chaibhan.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  his  real  protection  lies  in 
the  jproTifiion  relating  to  Cuban  sugars  t 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes,  sir.  If  that  were  wiped  out,  then  the  7.5  differ- 
ential would  bring  In  refined  sugar. 

The  Cbaibman.  If  we  had  free  sugar,  that  would  be  wiped  out} 

Mr.  "WnxirrT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibhan.  Yet  some  of  the  principal  refiners  of  the  country 
contend  that  they  want  free  sugar.     Why  is  that) 

Mr.  WiLLKrr.  Mr.  Lowry  can  explain  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Mr.  lowry  is  present 

The  Chaibman  (interposmg).  Well,  he  is  going  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  Here  is  an  affidavit  that  I  would  like  to  put  in  the 
record  now. 

The  Chaibhan.  Not  now;  it  can  come  in  later. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  You  have  asked  him  what  makes  up  the  difference, 
and  I  have  an  affidavit  here  that  I  would  like  to  have  go  into  the 
record. 

The  Chaibhan.  It  can  go  in  in  regular  order,  but  not  while  this 
witness  is  on  the  stand. 

Then  you  do  not  think  that  under  the  Cuban  duty  the  wiping  out 
of  the  Dutch  standard  and  the  differential  would  have  any  effect 

Mr,  WiLLETT  (interposing).  On  refined  sugar ■  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  of  free 
sugar  on  the  prices  to  the  American  consumer  ? 

Mr-.  WiLLETT.  That  would  be  a  long  story. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  take  you  some  time  to  go  into  that  ? 
-  Mr.  WiLLETT.  Ymj  sir. 

"nie  Chairman.  Would  it  reduce  the  price  to  any  extent !  In  other 
words,  if  we  had  free  sugar,  would  the  American  consumer  get  refined 
sugar  at  a  lower  price  than  he  does  now  ? 

flfr,  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  because  he  did  get  it  cheaper  under  the 
McKinley  tariff. 

The  Chaibhan.  That  brings  me  to  the  point  I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  WrLLETT.  W^  have  actual  statistics  showing  that  he  has  got 
it  in  the  past,  leaving  out  all  outside  considerations.  That  is  why  I 
took  four  years  for  comparison,  that  is,  when  the  2.24  duty  was  in 
actual  nonoperation,  witnout  any  outside  influences  affecting  it. 

The  Ceuirhan.  If  sugar  went  up  after  the  removal  of  the  tariff — 
that  is,  if  sugar  goes  up  the  next  year 

Mr,  WILLETT  (interposing) .  Refined  or  raw  1 

The  Chaibhan.  Both. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Both  would  have  to  go  up  or  neither. 

TTie  Chairbiak.  Now,  we  remove  the  duty  on  both,  and  the  price 
goes  up,  so  that  the  effect  is  that  maybe  during  the  first  year  of  free 
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sugar,  sugar  is  higher  in  the  market,  yet,  under  the  same  conditions, 
if  there  b^ad  been  a  duty,  the  price  would  have  been  that  much  more, 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLi^TT.  Yes,  air.  In  addition  to  the  influences  which  I  sug- 
gested at  the  outset  as  bearing  upon  this  tariff  question,  X  would  life 
to  add  the  sugar  speculators  of  Europe. 

The  Chaisuan.  Well,  that  would  apply  to  any  market— on  cotton, 
com,  or  wheat ! 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  is  much  more  active  in  this  case  as 
against  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  M^  I  ask  the  witness  a  question  at  this  point  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  The  witness  has  stated  that  under  the  McKinley 
law  the  consumer  got  his  sugar  cheaper.  Now,  under  the  McKinley 
law  the  manufacturers  of  sugar  in  this  country  received  a  bounty 
from  the  Government  of  2  cents  per  pound,  did  they  not  1 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  the  domestic  sugar  inuustry  received  a 
bounty  of  2  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  FoEDNET.  And,  in  your  opinion,  did  not  that  cause  a  lo>rer 
price  for  sugar  in  this  country  at  that  time,  and  not  free  trade  in 
sugar? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  answer  to  that  question  I  would  say  that  the 
influence  of  that  bounty  law  did  tendf  to  increase  the  domestic  beet- 
sugar  industry. 

.Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  did  not  the  2  cents  bounty  pwd  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  sugar  have  an  influence 
on  the  sugar  market  in  this  country  while  it  lasted?  The  prices 
■certainly  went  down. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  exactly.  On  considera- 
tion I  might  see  it,  but  not  at  this  moment.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  the  bounty  went  into  operation,  there  were  six  beet-sugar 
factories  in  operation,  and  when  the  bounty  was  taken  off  there  were 
but  five  in  operation. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  manufacture  of  cane  sugar  went 
on  just  the  same. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  the  cane-sugar  industry  was  not  influenced 
by  the  bounty  pro  or  con. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  stated  that  the  prices  went  down  when 
the  duty  was  removed.  Last  year  the  prices  in  this  country  were 
normalprices,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Aseomparedwithyears  when  the  duty  wasreraoved 
from  sugar,  how  did  last  year's  prices  compare  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Do  you  mean  1910? 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Yes,  sir;  1910. 

Mr,  WiLLETT.  In  1910  tlie  price  of  raw  sugar  was  $4.18,'s  and  the 
price  of  rehned  su^ar  was  $4.97 fj. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  Now,  compare  these  prices  with  the  prices  in  years 
when  sugar  was  on  the  free  list. 

The  ("uairman.  Take  a  normal  year. 

Mr.  W'lLLETT.  There  is  very  Uttle  difference  between  these  yeara. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  There  was  very  little  difference  in  the  prices  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  One  year  it  was  S3.S6^,  the  next  year  it  was  S3.31^, 
and  the  following  year  it  was  »3.81-^.  .«^  :,yLiOOglc 
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Mr.  FoEDHET.  So  that  the  difference  between  these  two  periods  did 
not  make  up  the  difference  in  the  tariff,  did  it? 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  It  would,  if  you  take  the  107  poundB  required  to 
make  100  pounds  of  granulated  sugar. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  The  price  of  107  pounds  in  1910  as  compared  with 
the  price  when  it  was  free  would  make  up  more.  The  duty  then  was 
$3.24,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  I  propose  to  make  the  calculation  along  these  lines. 
When  I  get  hack  to  my  office  I  can  do  it. 

•Mr.  FoRDNET.  Very  well;  I  am  simply  tiying  to  make  myself  clear. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  understand  your  point. 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  If  I  am  right,  last  year's  prices  were  not  enough 
higher  than  the  prices  under  the  free-sugar  system  to  make  up  the 
difference  in  the  tariff. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  To  answer  that  question  correctly  I  would  have  to 
go  into  a  calculation  which  would  include  the  cost  of  raw  sugar  to 
Uie  refiner,  just  the  same  as  I  have  in  other  instances;  but  I  ^11  do 
that  for  you. 

Mr.  FORDNET.  Now,  if  the  chairman  will  permit  me,  I  want  to 
show  the  price  of  sugar  here  this  year. 

The  Chairman,  For  1911? 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Yes.  Mr.  Willett,  he  has  asked  you  about  the  dif- 
ferent prices,  and  whether  the  tariff  had  any  effect  upon  the  prices 
to  the  consumer.  Here  is  a  statement  showing  the  prices  of  domestic 
su^ar  from  September  1  to  November  20.  This  is  m  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

(The  statements  above  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 


lOmtWesternSuiuCo... 
WtaoonaiB  Sugar  C».  .„.. . 
Amcrlctn  Beet  Sxv"  "■ 
CuMliMnlal  Bugv  < 


I  BonrA  Land  Co 

jotDViUBrStuarCo.... 

OKntOtnatyBiifrOo 

CttwIaPope. 

Lot  Alunltoa  Bnnr  Q>. 

tfooUKni  caaknto  £||ir  Co. . . . 
JlRtlwwl  Soar  Uinubctnrliii  D 

Bolluid.St.  Louis  Sugu  Co 

low*  Sugar  Co 

ijL.>iig*ti  Sugar  Co.............. 


Number  lAmacenet 
at        vholaaalB 
iKUrles.       price. 


The  above  is  ft  snmmuy  of  the  data  furnished  up  to  December  1, 1911. 
The  figurae  are  eubmitted  in  a  general  etatetaent  by  each  company,  but  ia  each 
cnw  the  company  Btands  ready  to  fumish  an  affidavit  covering  the  da^. 


Staie  of  MicmaAM,  Oouhij  of  JToyne,  '«: 

Prederick  R.  Bathaway,  being  first  duly  sworn,  depioees  and  eaya  that  he  ie  a  resi- 
dent of  the  city  of  Detroit  and  Stale  of  Michigan,  and  that  he  is  now  and  has  been 
for  several  years  past  secretary  of  Michigan  Su^^  Co.,  having  its  principal  office 
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tX  Saginaw,  Mich.,  &ad  owning  and  opentiog  eiz  plants  in  the  Sute  of  Michigan  for 
the  manufacture  of  refined  augar  from  sugar  beeta;  Chat  in  addition  to  his  dudea 
as  aecretaj'v  he  has  charge  of  tne  sale  of  the  auzar  manufactured  by  said  company' 
that  h«  is  familiar  with  the  prices  at  which  saia  company  haa  sold  its  manufacturea 
sugar  since  it  went  on  the  market  the  present  seaMD ,  and  knows  of  his  own  knowledge 
the  prices  at  which  all  sugar  manufactured  and  eold  by  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  has  be«t 
sold  the  present  season. 

Deponent  further  etatee  that  the  table  next  foliowiog  is  a  statement  of  the  prices 

B>r  hundred  pounds  for  refined  suear  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  taken  from  Willett  A  Gray's 
aily  Trade  Journal  from  September  1,  1911,  to  November  20,  IBll,  both  inclusive, 
such  prices  being  subject  to  a  2  per  cent  cash  discount  for  payment  within  seven  d»yB 
after  arrival. 


I 


BgtlD£g|8l 


8*pte.. 
8ept.8ll! 


Sept.  It 

Ocla.. 


W.IS 

M.UJ 
6.  SO 

8.76 

fii 

NaUonalandffams 


Pednl  wlthdmn. 


frd«tal  raa>l«n. 


...   B  sugar  October  12,  1911;  that  up  t 

invoiced  860  case  of  sugar  ( 100  barrets  or  vm  iMigs  lo  a  car) . 

Deponent  further  states  that  the  invoice  price  stated  below  is  the  actual  baaiB  price 
per  hundred  pounds  at  which  the  sugar  so  invoiced  has  been  sold,  and  liiat  of  the  860 
cars  invoiced  up  to  and  including  November  18, 1911, 809.2  cars  were  invoiced  at  $5.65 
New  York  basis;  14.5  cars  were  invoiced  at  Sfi.65  New  York  basis:  1  car  was  invoiced  at 
95.75  New  York  basis;  0.3  car  was  invoiced  at  (6.10  New  York  basis;  80  cars  were  in- 
voiced at  16.20  New  York  baaia;  and  5  cars  were  invoiced  at  f6.40  New  York  basis. 

Deponent  further  states  that  the  prices  at  which  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  hae  invoiced 
ite  sugar,  as  stated  above,  are  subject  t«  a  discount  of  2  per  cent  lor  payment  within 
seven  days  after  arrival. 

Deponent  further  statM  that  of  the  total  amount  of  sugar  invoiced  by  Michigan  Sugar 
Co.,  as  above  stated,  from  October  12  to  November  18,  A.  D.  191],  94.1  percent  was 
invoiced  on  the  baeie  of  S5.55  per  hundred  pounds,  or  5.55  cents  per  pound. 

Frbdeuok  R.  Hatha WA.T. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  21st  day  of  Novembei,  A.  D.  1911. 
Shbrwin  a.  Hnj,, 
Notary  Pvblic,  Wayne  County,  liidt. 

My  commission  expiree  At^ust  2,  1915. 

I  am  going  to  show  the  prices  of  beet  sugar  in  the  State  of  Michigan, 
and  give  a  comparison  with  the  same  grade  of  Bugar  in  New  York 
from  September  the  let  to  November  the  20th. 

Mr.  Willett,  Michigan  had  no  sugar  in  September,  as  I  under- 
stand. ^-^  I 

UigmzecDyCiOOglC 
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Mr.  FoBDNET.  It  began  in  October. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  September  they  were  selling  for  future  deliveiy, 
■were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  FoKDNBT.  No,  sir;  not  until  October  12.  It  began  at  $5.55. 
Now,  if  the  witness  will  take  down  these  figures,  I  will  give  them  to 
him.  This  is  a  statement  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  which  has  six 
factories  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

From  October  12  to  November  20  they  sold  809.2  cars,  of  100 
barrels,  at  S5.55;  they  sold  14.5  cars  at  S5.65;  one  car  at  $5.75; 
three-tenths  of  a  car  at  $6.10;  30  cars  at  $6.20,  and  five  cars  at  $6.40. 
That  is  the  New  York  basis.  During  the  same  period  the  American 
Sugar  Be&iingCo.  sold  at  an  average  of  $6.55M — that  is  the  New 
York  basiB.  Beginnine  from  September  12  the  prices  range  prac- 
tically the  same  from  that  date  to  November  20. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  What  period  does  that  covert 

Mr.  FoEDNEY,  From  September  1  to  November  20. 

The  Chaibman.  This  is  from  October  12  to  November  20. 

Mr.  FoSDNEY.  But  there  wiH  be  no  difference  in  the  facts.  These 
sales  took  place  at  $6.75  on  the  1 1th,  13th,  19th,  26th,  and  28th.  It 
did  not  fall  during  September.  The  same  price  prevailed  on  October 
2,  3,  and  23.  This  table  shows  the  prices  on  October  2,  3,  23,  24,  25, 
and  30,  and  on  November  2,  6,  9,  13,  and  20. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Do  vou  happen  to  have  the  highest  price  in  New 
York,  $7.50 « 

Mr.  FoRDNEY,  Tills  is  the  American  Sugar  Re&iing  Ck>. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  never  got  up  to  that. 

Mr.  FoEDNBY.  But  their  average  for  this  period  was  $6.55tV|[. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  lughest  price  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  i 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  $6.75.  U  reached  $6.75  on  September  11,  13,  19, 
26  and  28,  and  October  2,  3,  and  23.  On  October  2,  3,  and  23  it  was 
$6.75,  and  then  dropped  to  $6.70,  and  then  to  $6.60.  The  highest 
price  in  November  was  on  the  2d,  when  it  was  $6,50;  on  the  6th  it 
was  $6.40;  on  the  9th  it  was  $6.30;  on  the  13th  it  was  $6.20;  and 
on  the  20th  it  was  $6.10.  During  the  entire  period,  the  average  was 
$6.55t*(^j.  The  National  Sugar  Co.  averaged  during  that  time 
$6.5H:  the  Warner  Sugar  Co.  avera^d  during  that  time  $6.40;  the 
Federal  Sugar  Co.  averaged  during  that  time  $6.78  iV,  and  Arbuckle 
Bros.,  selling  at  all  times  during  that  period,  averaged  $6.66TVir- 

Mr,  WiLLETT.  But  you  have  not  Arbuckle's  highest  prices  t 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Yes,  sir;  his  highest  price  was  $7.50  on  Septem- 
ber 19. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  answers  the  question.  The  American  Sugar 
Co.'s  highest  price  was  $6.75,  the  Federal's  highest  price  was  $7.25, 
and  the  Arbuckle's  highest  price  was  $7.50. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Yes. 

Mr,  WiLLETT.  And  Warner  was  out  of  the  market  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Yes. 
,Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  did  not  help  the  country  out  at  ail. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  This  was  while  tne  domestic  industry  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  was  seUing  at  $5.55,  $5.65,  $5.75,  $6.10,  $6.20,  and  $6.40. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  One  important  point,  if  you  will  allow  it,  is  this: 
Were  they  selling  at  that  price  before  th^  had  sugar  for  delivery  or 
after  they  had  sugar  for  delivery  t  C  (HIqIi' 
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Mr.  FoRDNBY.  No,  sir;  they  began  to  put  sugar  on  the  market  on 
the  12th  of  October. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  And  they  did  not  sell  before  ? 

Mr.  FoRDKET.  No,  bit;  their  first  sales  were  on  that  date. 

Mr.  WiLtETT.  One  difference  in  the  western  StatM  ie  that  they  be- 
gin to  sell  earher. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  will  himish  the  chairman  a  copy  of  their  sales 
books  and  their  invoices.  From  the  first  they  permitted  me  to  go 
through  the  books,  and  I  examined  them  and  have  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  WniETT,  Which  company  is  that  * 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  The  Michigan  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  was  speaking  about  factories  in  Colorado  land 
Utah. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  I  do  not  know  about  them. 

Mr.  WuxETT.  You  see  how  the  Hawaiian  people  get  ahead.  They 
contract  for  all  sugar  at  New  York  prices. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Whether  these  contracts  were  made  prior  to  the 
12th  of  October  or  not,  I  do  not  know;  but  there  is  one  thing  about 
which  I  am  positive,  the  consumers  got  the  benefit  of  the  domestic 
industiT,  BO  lar  as  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman,  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  you ;  I  think  the  middle- 
men, or  jobbers,  got  the  benefit  of  it,  because  sugar  at  home  has  bew 
gelling  at  about  tne  same  price. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  One  point  is  evident,  that  the  beet-sugar  industry 
did  not  get  the  advant^e  of  the  high  prices  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  they  had  not  sold  ahead  they  would  have 
done  it. 

Mr.  WiLi-ETT.  ^'es. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  At  the  same  time,  I  want  this  to  go  into  the  record: 
In  September  and  October,  while  these  high  prices  prevailed  in  New 
York,  where  the  most  of  the  refined  sugar  ii?  imported  and  refined  in 
this  country,  I  went  out  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  refined  sugar  was 
selling  for  $7.64,  where  nothing  but  free  sugar  is  refined.  The  point 
is  that  on  the  Pacific  coast  practically  all  the  sugar  imported  is  free 
sugar — no  duty  is  collected  on  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  But,  like  all  domestic  favorites  of  the  tariff  law, 
the  domestic  people  chaise  as  much  as  the  foreign  people  do, 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  the  refining  companies  in  New  York  control 
the  domestic  refiners  in  California  and  arbitrarily  fix  the  price  and 
control  the  market. 

Mr.  Ratceh.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  the  sales  you 
have  reported  there  were  all  the  sales  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co. 
during  tnia  period,  or  were  they  just  special  sales  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY,  It  represents  all  the  sales  they  made  from  the  time 
they  started  their  factories. 

Mr.  Eaker.  But  you  were  not  able  to  state  whether  or  not  they 
were  sales  made  by  prior  contract  for  future  delivery,  or  sales  mac» 
at  the  date  of  delivery. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  can  get  that  information  for 
you.  Hie  order  book  shows  the  first  one  entered  on  the  12th  of 
October. 

The  Chaibhan.  They  would  have  been  entered  that  way  even  if 
the  contract  had  been  made  for  future  delivery. 
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Mr.  WiLLKTT.  The  figures  given  by  Mr.  Fordney  show  that,  with 
the  exception  of  809  cars,  the  sales  of  tlie  smaller  lots  were  at  New 
York  mices. 

Mr.  FosDNEY.  I  beg  to  diiTer  with  youi  one  car  was  $5.75;  three- 
tenths  of  a  car  was  $6.10;  30  cars  were  at  S6.20,  and  five  cars  at 
$6.40. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  What  was  tlie  date  of  that  i 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  This  does  not  give  the  date;  it  is  tlte  total  for  the 
entire  period, 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Have  you  any  statement  showing  what  was  the  pre- 
vailing price  during  tins  time  to  the  consumers  in  Michigan  t 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  I  have  not,  sir.  I  do  not  know;  that  would  not 
interest  us  in  this  investigation. 

Mr.  WnxETT.  I  can  answer  that  indirectly,  unless  Mr.  Fordney 
knows,  that  the  Michigan  companies  anticipated  the  market.  Some 
of  the  Michi£;an  companies  did  anticipate  the  market,  and  these 
sugars  sold  to  jobbers  were  retailed  by  the  jobbers  at  lower  prices  than 
those  at  which  the  factories  were  selling  their  sugars  probably. 

liie  Chaibman.  Why  did  not  the  jobbers  take  advantage  of  the 
mai^et. 

Mr.  WnxETT.  They  had  such  a  handsome  profit  that  they  did  not 
want  to  lose  it. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  I  do  not  befieve  that  our  Michigan  factories  have 
ever  had  any  trouble  in  getting  rid  of  their  product. 

The  Chairman.  But  lu:e  our  cotton  people  and  wheat  people  they 
want  to  get  the  best  price  they  can  for  their  product.  I  suppose  the 
Michigan  people  are  not  unhke  other  people  in  that  respect.  I  pre- 
sume they  are  not  unlike  Georgia  people  and  other  people  in  that 
particular. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  dare  to  compare  them 
with  Georgia  people.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  prices  were  less  than 
those  that  were  quoted  by  the  refiners  of  the  country. 

Mr.  WiixBTT.  As  I  understand  it,  tlie  American  beet-sugar  people 
in  1911  did  not  average  over  5i  cents  for  thia  crop  of  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Whvt 

Mr.  WnxsTT.  For  tne  reason  that  in  most  of  the  States  the  b^ot- 
sugar  men  were  satisfied  to  begin  selling  when  they  saw  the  rise 
coming  on;  that  is,  a  month  or  two  montl^  before  they  bad  a  pound 
of  sugar  to  deliver.  They  sold  it  at  the  prices  prevailing  in  New 
York  at  that  time. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  I  do  not  want  it  to  go  into  the  record  that  it  is 
positively  true  that  they  sold  it  in  advance.  You  do  not  know  that 
to  be  a  (act  I 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  I  do  not  apply  that  to  Michigan,  but  I  know  that 
was  the  fact  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  do  not  want  it  to  go  into  the  record  that  these 
prices  were  due  to  selling  for  future  deUvery. 

The  Chatrmah.  Do  you  want  it  to  go  into  the  reoord  as  due  to  the 
philanthropy  of  the  Michigan  people ! 

Ml.  FoBDNEY.  No,  sir;  do  not  discredit  my  statement. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Everything  is  absolutely  correct  as  to  these  prices. 
I  can  see  that  plainly. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  The  domestic  beet-sugar  industry  has  certunly  had 
a  bmeficial  influence  upon  the  price  of  sugar.         u,  imzecfjyGoOQk' 
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Mr.  WtLLETT.  Yes,  an  enormous  infiuence.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
domestic  sugar  industir  sugars  in  this  country  would  be  to-day  very 
eonsiderably  higher.  I  can  not  say  how  much  higher,  because  I  caa 
not  tell  what  influence  they  have  had  upon  the  European  market, 
but  the  refiners  would  be  compelled  to  purchase  a  quantity  of  sugar 
in  foreien  ports  equal  to  the  production  of  beet  sugar  coming  into 
the  market  from  this  country.  I  would  not  be  auiprised  if  it  would 
not  be  a  cent  a  pound  more  but  for  tlie  beet  and  cane  sugar  produced 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Fordney  was  asking  you  about  the  ranee  of  prices 
at  the  time  we  had  free  sugar  in  this  country.  Now,  while  we  were 
havii^  that  free  sugar,  did  they  have  a  bounty  upon  sugar  abroad  at 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  Wn-LEiT.  From  1901  to  September,  1903,  Germany  was  pay- 
ing a  bounty  of  38  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  its  exportations  to 
the  United  States,  and  a  combination  of  German  manufacturers — 
that  is,  tltfee  classes,  those  that  make  raw  sugar  88  test  beet  from 
beet  roots,  those  that  make  granulated  sugar  directly  from  beet  juice, 
and  those  that  refine  8S  test  and  make  it  100  granulated — these  three 
different  institutions  combined  in  a  cartel  the  result  of  which  was  that 
raw  sugars  and  refined  sugars  could  be  sold  at  a  loss.  Tliat  cartel  gave 
these  manufacturers  the  privilege  of  deducting  26  cents  more  per  hun- 
dred pounds.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  did  not  deduct  as  much  as 
that,  but  the^  did  tsike  off  nearly  12  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 
These  quotations  in  Hambui^  show  that  it  was  below  the  cost  of 
manufacture. 

Mr.  Hinds.  3o  that  during  that  period  the  world's  maiket  waa 
abnormal  because  of  that  teunty  system?  What  effect  did  that 
have  on  the  world's  prices  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  it  gave  an  advantt^e  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  consumers  of  producing  countries  baa  to  pay  that  loss. 

Mr.  Hinds.  We  countervMled  against  that,  diu  we  not  ? 

ilr,  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  against  the  cartel  scheme.  During 
those  years  great  quantities  of  sugar  came  into  the  United  States,  and 
the  pnce  was  lower  than  the  coat  of  production  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Did  that  have  any  effect  upon  the  American  sugar 
market? 

Mr.  Wd:.lett.  Yes,  sir;  it  had  this  effect,  that  the  refiners  eouM 
not  advance  their  differences  between  raw  and  refined  sugars  beyond 
the  point  at  which  the  foreign  sugars  would  oome  in. 

Mr.  Hinds.  If  we  had  free  sugar  to-day,  would  that  same  rule  be 
•perative  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  bounty  or  cartel  to-day,  but 
ft  is  hkely  there  will  be  after  1913. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Can  you,  then,  reason  wholly  correctly  fifom  the  prices 
of  that  period  as  to  what  we  might  expenence  in  this  country  if  we 
should  again  put  sugar  on  the  free  list  f 

Mr.  WtLLETT.  We  can  not;  unless  the  bounties  and  cartels  were 
sesumed  the  periods  would  not  be  similar. 

The  Chairuan.  You  say  that  this  is  likely  to  result  again  after 
1913? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Great  Britain  has  virtually  already  given  notice  that 
tiiey  are  to  withdraw  from  the  convention  m  1913,  and  ^aace  is  also 
takmg  up  the  question.  uigmzec  oyOooy Ic 
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tht)  Ohaibhan.  WiU  that  break  it  up  t 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  No,  sir;  not  neeeBBarilj. 

The  Chaieman,  Would  it  be  tikely  to  break  it  up  ? 

Mr.  WilLett,  That  is  a  matter  of  guess.  K  broken  up,  it  would 
be  replaced  by  fresh  bounties  and  cartels.  The  Gennaa  Govern- 
ment winks  at  all  these  things.  The  German  Government  is  first 
and  last  in  favor  of  its  beet-sugar  industries. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  likely  to  give  bounties  aeain? 

Mr.  WitLBTT.  Yes,  sir;  I  read  that  in  Austria  they  have  been 
talldng  about  a  cartel,  but  can  not  ^t  any  facts  about  its  existence. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  now  to  take  up  as  far  as  you  can 
thd  report  I  ojcpressed  to  you,  and  explain  the  system  you  used  in 
trj^ng  to  make  them  intefiigiMe  for  the  committee  and  the  public. 

ai.  WiLLBTT.  I  have  here  an  analysis  of  Abyssinia. 

Mr.  Malbt.  There  is  one  other  question.  I  think  Mr.  HinBa's 
question  has  practically  cleared  up  what  I  had  in  mind  as  to  whether 
«>nditiom  now  are  similar  to  the  conditions  existii^  at  the  time  we 
were  attempting  to  make  comparisons,  and  it  appears  that  they 
are  not. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Tliey  are  not. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Of  course,  in  a  general  sense,  whether  we  would  reap 
mtx^  advantage  and,  if  so,  how  much  from  a  reduction  of  tlie  tariff 
■would  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  present  conditions;  that  is, 
as  to  whether  the  domestic  production— and  by  the  domestic  produc- 
tion I  include  the  production  of  our  insular  possessions  as  well — 
irontd  be  kept  up  or  not,  would  it  not  ? 

Mt.  WrLLETT.  I  can  see  the  bearing  of  that  question. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is,  if  domestic  production  kept  up,  and  the  pro- 
duction in  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  kept  up,  under  free  sugar,  we  would 
undoubtedly  get  a  greater  advantage  than  We  would  if  the  result  of 
reduction  had  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  supply.  The  idea  I  had 
in  mind  was  that  the  extent  to  which  we  woiila  be  benefited  by  a 
reduction  would  depend  upon  whether  the  indastry  in  these  posses- 
sions ceased  to  increase,  or  did  decrease,  as  well  as  whether  our  domes- 
tic industries  decreased  or  increased. 

Mr,  WiLLEiT.  That  is  where  this  new  interest  would  come  in— the 
^European  speculator. 

Mr,  Malbt.  Of  course,  it  all  depends  on  whether  our  domestic  in- 
dustry would  be  or  would  not  be  injured  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  desired  to  ask  that  in  connection  with  Mr.  Hinds's 
question. 

The  CHAraMAN.  You  may  proceed  with  the  analysis  you  have 
tbere,  Mr.  Willett. 

Mr.  Wn-LETT.  I  have  here  analyses  of  Austria,  Abyssinia,  B^um, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  several  other 
countriw.  Which  country  would  the  committee  prefer  to  take  up 
fimtf 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  take  up  the  United  Kingdom  "< 

Mt.  WlLLarr.  I  can  give  you  France  very  fully. 

The  Chairuan.  Well,  suppose  you  take  up  France.  I  suggest 
dialTO«  simply  read  that  paper  for  th«  record. 

(The  matter  read  by  Mr.  Willett  will  be  printed  as  an  ^)pen(|lx  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  nearings.)  --.,  ,■,  LiOOy  Ic 
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The  Chaibman.  In  the  paper  jou  ore  reading,  you  have  referred  to 
a  tax  on  refiners;  what  do  you  mean  by  that  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  refiner  takes  sugar  into  his  refiueiy,  and  when 
he  sends  it  out,  aa  will  appear  under  this  French  system,'he  adds  to 
his  invoice  price  two  taxes;  that  is,  a  tax  on  refinii^  and  an  inspection 
tax. 

The  CHAmtuN.  And  that  is  a  tax  the  GoTermnent  charges  him 
for  refining) 

Mr.  WuxETT.  The  Oovemment  charges  him  that  tax  for  refining, 
and  then  reimburses  some  other  people  in  the  country.  That  u 
called  a  tax  on  distance,  so  that  the  refiners  who  r«6ne  sugar  in 
different  parts  of  France,  say  the  north  of  France,  should  par  th« 
same  price  for  their  raw  sugar  that  the  refiners  at  Paris  pay  for  tnein. 
The  refiners  in  France  obtain  their  sugar  at  the  same  price  leTel, 
because  the  Government  equalizes  it  by  this  tax  on  refining. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Does  the  refiner  pay  that  taxi 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  refiner  pays  the  tax  of  J2.19  to  the  Government 
on  all  sugars  going  out  of  tne  refinery,  at  the  moment  of  delivwy 
to  the  customer. 

The  Ceairhan.  Your  statement  shows  that  in  detail  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibhan.  Have  you  the  New  York  prices  at  the  same  dat« 
with  these  French  prices  f 

Mr.  Wnj-ETT.  Yes,  air;  the  New  York  quotations  appear  in  this 
record. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  I  want  to  know  whether  your 
paper  shows  how  much  the  same  sugar  would  cost  in  New  York  if 
bought  on  the  French  basis  ? 

iii.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  the  statement  I  am  reading  shows  that. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  say  sugar  is  worth  so  much  in  Paris 
on  a  certain  day,  do  you  give  the  New  York  price  on  the  same  day  1 

Mr.  WiLLEiT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibhan.  And  you  have  that  all  the  way  through  for  each 
country) 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes,  sir.  The  final  result  as  between  France  and  the 
United  States  is  that  the  French  people  averse  1  cent  per  pound 
higher  than  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  For  refined  sugar) 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  both  wholesale  and  retail.  Now,  of  course, 
these  reports  show  that  in  many  of  the  States  they  sell  renned  sugar 
as  a  card  to  draw  trade,  and  in  many  of  these  States  there  are  whole- 
sale grocers'  associations  that  govern  the  price — that  is,  the  wholesale 
price — in  that  State  and  vicinity,  and  I  may  say  that  that  serans  to 
apply  to  Germany  and  other  countries  in  Europe.  In  other  words, 
the  prices  over  there  are  regulated  much  more  closely  by  trade  unions 
than  in  this  country; 

Mr.  FoEDNET.  But  the  consumer  pays  more  there  than  heret 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  Yes,  air;  1  cent  per  pound  more  for  refined  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  tax  is  higher? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  the  tax  represents  about  that  diflerenoe. 
The  tax  is  t2.37. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  in  other  words,  the  difference  is  made  up  by 
the  difference  in  the  tax  ) 
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Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes,  air;  the  total  tax  there  is  $2.37^  on  a  hundred 
poiiuds  of  sugar,  and  the  total  tax  here  is  S1.31i^  plus  S2.44. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  They  are  an  export  nation  of  sugar  and  we  are  not. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  They  export  Tenf  aliehtly,  however.  They  import 
much  more  than  thev  export,  in.  other  words,  they  have  no  sur- 
plus for  exportation  that  amounta  to  anything.  The  only  sugars  they 
export  are  raw  sugars  brought  from  their  ooioniefl;  that  ia,  cane 
sugars  which  are  refined  in  I^fance  and  shipped  out.  They  export 
very  few  beet  sugars. 

ThB  CoAmHAN.  Is  the  difference  in  the  price  tiiere  and  here  about 
the  equivalent  of  the  difference  in  taxation  t 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes,  air;  the  taxes  there  are  $2.37-^. 

Mr.  Malbt.  That  is  rained  sugar  i ' 

Mr.  Wn.LKTr.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  the  tax  here,  as  based  on  what  we 
pa^  for  Cuban  sugar,  is  $1.34yij  plus  the  duty  on  7  pounds  more, 
'  wmch  makes  S1.44.  Now,  the  dinerence  in  the  tax  explains  that  1 
cent,  which  shows  that  the  cost  of  refining  does  not  vaiy  very  mate- 
rially. 

liv.  FoBDNBT.  What  percentage  of  their  consumption  of  sugar  is 
produced  in  France! 

&&.  WiLLETT.  I  think  it  b  all  produced  there  except  about  100,000 
tons. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  They  produce  at  home  all'  but  about  100,000  tonsi 

Mr.  WiiXBTT.  Yea,  au-;  they  bring  sugar  from  their  colonies,  and 
that  colony  sugar  is  subject  to  bounty  by  consent  of  the  Brussels 
convention,  which  agreed  that  France,  on  going  into  this  arrange- 
ment, should  char^  a  less  duty  on  sugars  m>m  its  colonies  than  it 
charges  on  sugars  mtm  other  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  We  import  about  75  per  cent  of  the  sugar  consumed 
in  this  country,  do  we  not  ( 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  We  produce  at  home  and  in  our  insular  possessions 
about  1,600,000  tons. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  They  produce  in  France  and  her  colonies  all  they 
consume  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  air;  all  they  consume  at  home. 

The  Chairii AN.  And  we  produce  in  this  country  and  in  the  insular 
possessions  practically  half  of  the  sugar  we  use. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  difference  between  the  two  systems — that  is, 
between  the  United  States  tariff  and  the  customs  tariffs  of  foreign 
countries — is  that  every  pound  of  sugar  that  goes  into  consumption 
bears  a  tax,  whereas  in  the  United  States,  Porto  Kican,  Hawaiian,  and 
Philippine  sugar  pays  no  twt. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  relieved  of  paying  the  equivalent  of  a  tax  on  sugar 
^m  these  places. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  The  people  of  the  United  States  prefer  to  pay  a 
small  tax  on  sugar  to  paying  an  income  tax.  I  b^eve  we  would 
rather  pay  a  small  tax  on  sugar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  there  any  considerable  nation  that  does  not  raise  an 
income  from  sugar  1 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  None  except  tlie  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  raise  revenue  from  it. 
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Mr.  W11.LETT.  There  is  no  natioo  that  (Joes  not  assess  to  the  con- 
Bumer  in  some  shape  or  oUier  every  pouod  of  sugar  that  gocb  into 
coneumption. 

Mr.  H1ND8.  Why  is  it  that  the  general  consenaas  of  opinion  of  all 
mankind  seems  to  be  that  way  t 

Mr.  Woxerr.  I  think  it  is  because  we  had  raUier  pay  that  little 
tax  on  sugar,  which  amounts  to  a  small  sum,  than  to  have  an  onerous 
income  t^. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  good  way  to  raise  revenue } 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yea,  sir. 

The  Chajbman.  That  applies  to  every  form  of  protective  tariff;  it 
is  a  good  way  to  raise  revenue. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  universally  consumed  from  childhood   to  the 

Eive.  There  are  nine  hundred  milUon  spoons  going  into  the  sugar 
wl  every  day, 

Mr.  FoBDNBr.  Everybody  uses  sugar  and  everybody  contributes 
to  that  revenue,  but  everybody  does  not  use  champagne. 

Mr.  WiixBTT.  Yes;  everybody  uses  sugar. 

Mr.  H1ND8.  What  proportion  of  the  sugar  consumed  is  in  the  form 
of  luxuries;  that  is,  in  the  form  of  candy,  and  I  believe  aoias  caiuud 
goods  are  in  the  nature  of  luxuries  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Out  of  the  81  pounds  per  capita  comumed  in  ^6 
United  States  not  exceeding,  1  might  say,  50  pounds  is  used  in 
manufactures. 

Mr.  H1ND8.  A  part  of  which  Is  in  the  nature  of  luxuries  t 

Mr.  WiiiBTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  proportion  of  these  manufactures  would  ba 
in  the  nature  of  luxuries,  meaning  candy,  tobacco,  etc.  i 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  I  think  that  in  such  like  luxuries  as  you  have 
mentioned  it  would  be  about  as  10  pounds  is  to  30.  The  other  20 
would  be  in  preserving.  If  you  include  preserving,  it  would  be 
half  of  it,  or  16jpounds. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Practically  all  of  that  30  pounds  of  sugar  goes  JBto 
what  would  have  been  conaideretf  luxuries  30  or  40  years  aeo,  Wt 
to-day  only  about  10  per  cent.  Canned  goods  would  have  oeen  a 
luxury  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir.  Almost  all  families  do  their  own  pre- 
serving. Not  until  1911,  I  think,  were  any  of  us  heard  complaining 
about  the  cost  of  sugar  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  want  to  know  whether  I  am  correct  in  my  prom- 
ises, that  the  cost  of  refining  in  France  appears  to  be  substantlaUy 
what  it  is  in  the  United  States,  hut  that  the  price  at  which  the  re^er 
sells  to  tlie  wholesaler  is  considerably  in  advance  to  that  obtained 
l^  the  refiner  in  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  the  refinera  of 
Brance  reallv  reap  a  greater  beaefit  from  the  sale  of  100  pounds  of 
sugar  than  noes  the  refiner  in  the  United  States  from  the  sak  of  100 
pounds  of  sugar } 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  the  difference  is  in  the  tax. 

Mr.  FoBDNST.  Is  th«r  margin  of  profit  about  the  same  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yea,  sir. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.15  o'clock  p.  m,,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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AFTEB   BBCBB8. 

Tho  committee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  Hon. 
Thomas  W.  Hapdwick  (cliairman)  presiding. 

TESTIKOVT  OF  HS.  WALLACE  P.  WILLETT— Cootinned. 

The  Chairman,  Had  you  £nislie<l,  Mr,  Willett,  with  your  summary 
of  conditions  in  France*  I  do  not  beheve  yoii  had  quite  (iniahea. 
You  may  have  given  us  a  general  idea.     Do  you  think  you  had ) 

Mr.  W11.LETT,  In  a  general  way  I  think  I  have  given  you  all  that  is 


The  Chaebman.  That  is  the  plan  you  are  pursuing? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  That  is  the^lan  I  am  pursuing.  There  are  other 
things,  of  course,  there  which  Ihave  not  given  you. 

The  CnAUtMAN.  In  detail  ?  , 

Mr.  Willett,  In  detail. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  suggest  this  to  you  in  completing  your 
work:  We  would  hke  to  know  uie  price,  both  wholesale  ami  retail,  of 
sugar  in  these  countries  in  regard  to  which  you  ar^ investigating;  and 
we  would  hke  to  have,  as  near  as  you  can  give  it,  a  comparison  with  a 
similar  character  of  sugar  in  New  York  at  the  same  date. 

Mr.  Willett.  That  is  exactly  wliat  I  am  doing. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  that  is  really  what  we  want  to  get  out 
of  this  work  you  are  doing. 

Mr,  Willett.  .\nd  then  you  want  all  the  customs  of  the  country  in 
seUing  sugar  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Of  course  it  is  infinitely  important  that  we 
should  know  what  the  taxes  are  in  each  case, 

Mr,  Willett.  And  for  what  purpose  ( 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  I  would  tike  the  cost  of  refining. 

Mr.  Willett.  The  coat  «F  refining  there  and  here? 

Ilie  Chairman.  Yes,  I  think  you  are  doing  exactly  what  we  ■ 
wuit,  and  we  would  Uke  to  have  you  complete  that  work  as  soon  as 
possible;  and  we  wiU  ask  you,  as  soon  as  vou  get  through,  to  com- 
municate  with  the  chairman  or  some  member  of  this  conunittee  and 
let  us  know  how  soon  you  can  bring  your  results  down  here.  I  think 
that  for  to-day  you  need  not  go  into  any  further  details.  I  hardly 
think  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  this  Denmark  proposition. 

Mr,  Willett,  Judge  Malby  asked  whether  the  sugar  going  into 
Denmark  was  su^ect  to  an  .internal-revenue  tax  in  addition,  and 
here  is  the  law.    This  is  in  French. 

Mr.  Malby.  Give  us  the  substance  of  it,  if  you  can. 

Mr.  Willett.  The  substance  of  it  is  that  each  kilt^am  of  sugar 
introduced  into  the  operating  establishment  or  refinery,  of  polarization 
of  96,  is  subject  to  a  tax  of  0,498  cent.  If  the  polarization  is  less  than 
that,  the  duty  is  fixed  differently.  I  have  f^red  that  all  out,  show- 
ing that  the  law  of  May  27,  1908,  places  an  internal  tax  on  the  hom? 
production  of  beet  sugar  and  the  refining  of  sugars.  The  tax  on 
beet  sugar  polarizing  98  is  0.49  cent  a  hundred  pounds,  and  the  tax 
or  duty  on  sugar  for  refming,  for  each  2.20  pounds  of  sugfir  sent  to 
the  refinery  and  not  polaiizing  above  96,  is  0.63  cent  a  hundred 
poonds. 
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Mr.  Malby.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  sugar  imported  into  Den- 
mark was  dutiable;  and,  if  so,  at  what  rate. 

Mr,  Wii-LETT,  Refined  sugar  imported  into  Denmark  is  subject  to 
the  duty  of  $1.21  a  hundred  pounds.  Raw  sugar  imported  into 
Denmarlc  and  going  to  the  refineiy  to  be  made  into  refined  sugar  is 
subject  to  a  duty  of  6^  c«nts  to  691  cents,  according  to  test;  and 
after  it  is  refined  and  goes  into  consumption  there  is  49  cents  added 
to  that,  making  $1.21  again.     Here  is  the  tariff  Hhowine  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  very  well.  Tliank  vou  very  much.  Is  there  anything 
you  wanted  to  elaborate  on,  or  explain,  in  addition  to  what  is  actually 
contained  in  your  report  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  Evorj'thing  is  iu  my  report, 

Mr.  Malby.  It  illustrates,  as  you  started  to  explain  to  us,  the 
simtlaritv  of  conditions,  somewhat^ 

Mr,  W'ii.i.ETT.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  read  to  the  committee 
regarding  Denmark,  if  you  are  willing.     It  will  not  take  long. 

Mr.  Malbt.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  1  am  wiDing;  but  the  chaii^ 
man  may  have  a  ditTerent  idea  about  it. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Denmark  is  a  little  country,  and  it  makes  a  very 
interesting  study,  1  have  found.  It  is  a  country  from  whicli  much 
may  be  learned  for  tlie  use  of  the  L'nited  States.  I  would  hke  for 
the  committee  to  have  this. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  tlie  committee  is  going  to 
enter  into  these  questions  in  their  report. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Shall  I  read  this  1 

The  Chairman,  I  do  not  know;  shall  he  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Read  it  or  file  it.  Mr,  Willett  says  this  has  reference 
to  matters  somewhat  similar  to  onr  conditions. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  very  short. 

The  Chairman-  Very  well;  rea<l  what  you  liave  with  r^&rd  to 
Denmark. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Denmark  is  a  countrj-  from  which  much  may  be 
learned  for  the  use  of  the  United  Statas,  Firat,  the  beet-sugar 
industry  is  carried  on  with  two  large  companies,  owning  and  operating 
seven  factories  on  near-by  islands.  One  company  has  six  factories, 
and  the  other  one  factoi-j'. 

The  production  of  sugar  in  Denmark  in  1909  was  62,434  tons,  and 
in  1910-n  it  jumped  to  109,000  tons. 

The  consumption  in  1909  was  103,862  tons,  of  which  42,501  tons 
were  imported.  You  see,  they  do  not  produce  as  mucli  sugar  as 
they  require  for  their  consumption — the  same  as  we  do.  The  eon 
sumption  per  capita  was  86.42  pounds.  Our  consumption  per  capita 
is  81 .6  pounds.  It  corresponds  somewhat  to  our  per  capita  consump- 
tion, also. 

Importations  liave  remained  unchanged  since  the  sugar  factories 
were  started  in  1874.  Imports  in  1909-10  were  33,553  tons.  Ger- 
many exported  to  Deninailt  24,038  tons  of  that  amount,  while  in  the 
following  yeai-8,  1910-11,  Germany  exported  t-o  Denmark  only  7,115 
tons,  showing,  as  in  the  United  States,  that  the  production  is  increas- 
ing to  the  exclusion  of  the  importations,  gradually,  as  here. 

The  consumption  is  four  times  larger  than  in  1874,  when  it  was 
25,065  tons,  which  was  a  per  capita  consumption  of  about  29  pounds. 

Mr.  Fordxry.  WHiat  ia  the  price  to  the  consumer;  have  you  thatt 
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Mr.  WiLLBTT.  I  will  reach  that  preaontly.  Tlie  exports  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  consular  reports,  but  they  are  given  oy  Otto  Licht 
as,  in  1909-10,  5,216  tons.  Their  exports  are  smaii,  like  those  of  the 
United  States. 

Present  prices  are  as  follows:  Wholesale,  best  white  - gnuiulated 
sugar,  made  from  cane  and  beet,  ia  40  to  S4.49  per  100  pounds. 
Second  best  white  granulated  sugar,  cane  and  heet,  is  S3. 90  to  t4.40 
per  100  pounds.  You  see  they  mix  their  domestic  raws  and  their 
imported  canes  toeether. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  Is  this  rotined  or  raw  t 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  No,  sir;  this  is  granulated  sugar.  Now,  those  prices 
at  the  same  date  for  New  Ynrk^for  similar  grades  of  refined  sugars, 
were  S3.29  and  S3.20. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  For  raws  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  For  raws.  The  duty-paid  ]»rice  for  best  white  gran- 
ulated sugars  was  $6.10  per  100  pounds.  In  Denmark  it  was  ^.40; 
in  New  York  $5.10.  The  jirice  for  the  second-beat  wliite  granulated 
sugars,  aay,  domestic  beet  sugars,  in  New  York  was  $4.&,  against 
$4.40  in  Denmark. 

The  in-bond  price  was  $3.20  per  100  pounds. 

Raw  sugar  prices  at  that  time  were  $3.50  to  $3.60  {}er  100  pounds 
-for  part  cane  and  part  beet  sugars.  For  all  raw  cane  sugar  the  price 
was  $3.30  to  $4  per  100  pounds  for  94  test.  The  New  York  price 
corresponding  was  $3.86,  in  bond.  Those  are  wholesale  prices.  Ketail 
prices  vary  considerably;  usually  30  to  80  cents  «  hundred  pounds,  or 
more,  the  same  as  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  The  retail  price  there  is  about  the  same  as  in  the 
United  .States  ? 

"Mr.  WiLLBTT.  No.  Prices  vary  about  the  same  as  in  the  United 
States,  from  30  to  80  cents  above  the  wholesale  prices.  They  are 
irregular,  in  other  words. 

Wholesale  prices:  White  granulated  sugars,  as  far  back  as  1909,  are 
given  as  $4.70  to  $5.20  per  100  pounds;  in  1905,  $4.50  to  $6  per  100  ~ 
pounds;  and  in   1910,  $4.30  to  $5.60  per  100   pounds;  a  constant 
decrease  in  the  price  of  white  sugars  in  Germany. 

Granulated  sugar  in  New  York  during  the  same  years,  1900,  $5.32 
against  $4.70;  1905,  New  York,  $4.27,  against  $4.50  in  Denmark. 

Mr.  Raker.  $4.27  against  $4,501 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes.  In  1905,  $4.27  in  New  York,  against  $4.50  to 
$6  in  Denmark.  Denmark  was  higher  than  New  York  then.  In 
1910  it  was  $4.18  in  New  York,  against  $3.90  in  Denmark;  very 
nearly  the  same. 

Without  the  duty  it  was  $3.42  and  $2,378  in  1906,  and  $2,288  in 
1910,  in  New  York. 

The  import  duties  are:  On  refined  sugars^  polariscopic  test  above 
98  d^rees,  $1.21  per  100  pounds;  refined  sugars  above  96  degrees 
and  not  above  98  degrees  test,  79  cents  a  hundred  pounds;  raws  for 
refining,  no  test  stated,  72  cents  per  100  pounds;  and  other  sugars  of 
88  d^rees  test  or  less,  49  cents  per  100  pounds ;  duties  according  to 
the  d^ree  of  test. 

Thelaw  of  May  27,  1908,  places  an  internal  tax  on  the  home  pro- 
duction of  beet  sugar  and  the  refining  of  sugar.  The  tax  on  the 
production  of  beet  sugar  polarizing  above  98  degrees  is  49  cents  per 
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100  pounds.  Tliie  grade  of  sugar  is  not  specially  refined,  but  is  semi- 
refined — to  some  extent.  The  tax  or  duty  on  sugar  for  refining  for 
each  2.205  pounds  of  sugar  sent  to  the  r^neries  and  not  polanziBg 
above  96  degrees  is  63  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  and  it  varies  from  63 
to  69  cents,  according  to  its  polarization. 

Now,  about  Denmark's  colonies,  the  interna]  tax  of  49  cents  per 
100  pounds  is  on  the  home  production,  which  evidently  includes 
imported  raws  which  pass  through  the  refinwies.  Denmark  in  25 
years  has  increased  its  noine  i>roductioa  of  beet  sugars  largely,  under 
an  apparent  protection  of  72  contspcr  1 00  pounds,  and  with  an  excise 
tax  of  less  than  one-half  cent.  Ine  consumption  has  risen  eoually 
as  much  in  tons  as  in  per  capita,  untd  now  the  latter  is  nmch  tlia 
same  as,  or  a  little  larger  than,  that  of  the  United  States,  the  figures 
being  for  Denmark  86.42  pounds,  and  for  the  United  States  81.6 
pounils. 

The  best  granulated  su^ai-  produced  from  cane  and  beet  uiixed 
was  $4.49  per  100  pounds  in  Copenhagen,  July  8,  1911.  Deducting 
the  duty  ot  SI  .21  per  100  pounds,  theoretical  reduction,  leaves  f3.28 
per  100  pounds.  Cane  granulated  sugar  in  New  York,  on  July  8, 
1911,  was  $4.98  a  hundred  pounds,  duty  paid.  Deducting  the 
theoretical  <Iuty  of  tl  .90  on  refined  would  leave  $3.08  per  100  pounds. 

Denmark  has  made  great  progress  in  production  and  consiunption. 
under  the  duty  of  $1.21  per  100  pounds,  on  refined  sugar  above  98 
degrees  test,  and  a  duty  on  raws,  presumably  96  test,  of  62.13  cents 
per  100  pounds,  and  an  internal  tax  on  home  production  of  49  cents 
per  100  pounds. 

Only  a  small  P&rt  of  Denmark  appears  to  be  suitaUe  for  beet 
culture,  as  it  is  all  carried  on  on  a  few  small  islands,  and  none  on  the 
maiidand. 

The  question  of  labor  in  Denmark  versus  the  United  States  would 
be  of  interest  as  related  to  the  remarkable  growth  of  an  industry  in  a 
small  country.  The  influence  of  the  entire  Denmark  sugar  industry, 
home  and  foreign,  is  in  the  control  of  only  two  companies. 

Denmark  does  not  adhere  to  the  Brussela  convention.  It  is  a 
study  by  itself,  different  from  European  countries  generally,  and  not 
mucn  different  in  several  ways  from  tlie  United  States. 

Denmark's  methods  applied  to  the  United  States  would  mean: 

1.  A  duty  of  $1.21  per  100  pounds  on  imported  sugar  above  98 
degrees  test,  for  direct  consumption,  refined  or  semirefined. 

2.  A  duty  of  72  cents  per  100  pounds  on  imported  raw  sugar  for 
refining. 

3.  A  government  tax  on  the  domestic  cane  and  beet  production, 
Porto  Rican,  Hawaiian,  and  Pliilippine  Islands  production,  brourfit 
into  the  United  States,  of  49  cents  per  100  pounds;  about  a  hiui  t 
cent  per  pound. 

4.  An  adjustment  of  Cuban  reciprocity. 

A  duty  on  107  pounds  raws  to  make  100  pounds  refined,  at  $0.72  ppr  100  pounds 

for  raws  equals 10.77 

Internal  tax tt 

Per  100  pounds  refined 1.  88 

Present  United  Sutee  duty  on  107  pounds  Cuban  raws  (98  lest)  to  make  100 
IMiundfl  refined,  at  tl.:t48  per  100  poll nda 1.46 


Differcnrc,  eaving  to  consumer  per  100  pounds 
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The  consumer  would  save  19  cente  upon  the  present  United  States 

If  duty  on  Cuba  96-test  su^ar  is  fixed  at  S0.72  per  100  pounds  and 
20  per  cent  reciprocity  continued,  the  duty  on  sugar  from  other 
oountriee  would  be  $0.90  per  100  pounds — $0.90  less  20  per  cent, 
18,  equals  $0-72;  that  is,  not  to  put  72  cents  against  all  countxies 
but  72  cente  against  Cubaj  do  you  seel 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wellett.  The  revenue  to  the  United  States  Government  from 
s  duty  of  $0.72  on  imported  foreign  raws  and  a  consujnptioo  tas  of 
$0.49  on  home  production,  based  on  the  ISIO  consumption,  wouid 
amount  to  $18,000,000  on  1,637,780  tons  produced  in  the  United 
States — beet,  cane,  etc. — Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Pliihppines,  aod 
$46,000,000  on  1,712,S75  tons  imported  from  Cuba  and  other  foreign 
countiies;  a  total  revenue  to  the  United  States,  on  the  Denmark 
basis,  of  $64,000,000,  against  the  present  GovNimient  revenue  of 
$53,000,000. 

Mr.  FoHDNBY.  Their  duty  is  much  liigher  than  ours  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yee. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  How  is  that  t 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  It  ia  $63,000,000  as  against  $53,000,000,  is  it  not  1 
Please  just  repeat  that  last  paragraph  you  read. 

Mr.  WtLLETT.  The  United  States  revenue,  to  tlie  Government, 
from  a  duty  of  72  cents  on  foreign  raws  imported,  and  a  consumption 
tax  of  49  cente  on  home  production- 

Mr.  FoKDNBY.  Which  is  the  Denmark  tax  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTr.  Forty-nine  cents,  which  is  the  Denmark  duty— tiie 
Denmark  basis 

Mr.  Fc»u>NEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  W1U.BTT  (contmuiug).  Based  on  the  1910  consumption,  would 
amount  to  $18,000,000  on  1,637,780  tons  produced  in  the  United 
States — beet,  cane,  uid  so  forth — Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philip- 
pines, and  $46,000,000  on  1,712,375  tons  inserted  from  Cuba  and 
other  foreign  countries;  a  totaJ  revenue  to  the  Govemmeat  of 
$64,000,000,  as  against  its  present  revwiife  of  $52,000,000. 

Mr.  FoHDNBY.  I  see  the  point. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  And  a  saving  to  the  consumflr,  on  the  Denmark 
basis,  of  19  ceuta  a  hundred  pounds,  the  consumer  paying  49  cents 
intaraal-reTenue  tajt  on  all  the  su^ar  I)e  uses. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  other  words,  if  we  were  collecting  on  the  same 
baas,  that  Denmark  p^ys,  we  would  collect  19  cents  more,  and  the 
difference  in  revenue  ^oql4  be  the  figures  y^u  have  givui  there, 
$48,0Op,0pO,  a^  i^ajinBt  $64,000,000.  Ip  other  words,  Denmark  col- 
lects a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  we  do  ? 

Mr.  WnxxTT.  No;  Denmark  ccJlects  lower  rate  of  duty  thui  we 
do:  a  much  lower  rate. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  W^,  taking  the  two  combined 

Mr.  WiLi^ETr.  The  two  combined  makes  $1.21  a  hundred. 

ifi.  Womtmj.  Yes:  I  see. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  While  we  collect  $1,344  on  Cubui  raw. 

Mr.  FOBBWBY.  Yes;  I  uodwstand- 

i/ii.  Wi^iiftrE.  Pnunarlc  in  25  years  increased  its  home  production 
of  beet  sugar  largely,  under  an  apparent  protection  of  72  centa  a  bua- 
dred  pounds,  and  with  an  excise  tax  of  less  than  half  a  cent  a  hundred 
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pounds.  The  consumption  has  risen  equally  as  much  in  tons,  as  well 
as  in  per  capita,  until  now  the  latter  is  much  the  same  as  the  United 
States,  Denmark  being  86.42  pounds  and  the  United  States  81.6 
pounds. 

Denmark  has  made  great  progress  in  production  and  consumption 
under  a  duty  of  S1.21  a  hundred  pounds  on  refined  sugars  above  98 
test,  and  a  duty  on  raws  of  96"test.  of  62  cents  a  hundred  pounds, 
and  an  internal-revenue  home  tax  of  49  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Rakbk.  How  much  does  that  benefit  the  consumer  f 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Nineteen  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  If  Denmai^'s 
entire  plan  was  adopted  to-day  in  the  United  States,  the  consumer 
would  get  his  sugars  19  cents  a  hundred  pounds  cheaper  than  he  is 
getting  them  to-day,  and  the  Qovemment  would  get  t64,000,000  of 
revenue  instead  of  $53,000,000,  and  the  consumers  would  pay  one 
quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  less  for  their  sugars. 

Mr.  Rakeh.  How  would  that  affect  the  oeet  producers? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  would  pay  49  cents  a  hundred  pounds  more  on 
their  production. 

Mr.  Raker.  Would  that  be  to  their  detriment  any? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Not  at  all.  That  would  be  offset  by  the  other 
condition.  They  could  well  afford  to  pay  49  cents  to  have  per- 
manency in  the  tariff,  on  the  Denmark  oasis.  And  my  idea  is  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  should  not  participate  in  the  revenue  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  extent  of  49  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  They  get  great  advantages  by  being  inside  of  this 
tariff  wall,  and  they  ought  to  help  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  WnxETT.  They  ought  to  help  to  pay  it;  and  all  these  other 
Consular  Reports  show  that  there  is  not  a  country  in  the  world  ex- 
cepting the  United  States  that  does  not  collect  more  or  less  revenue 
from  sugar  from  every  consumer  in  the  country. 

The  CHAntMAn.  In  other  words,  if  we  were  to  apply  the  system 
of  Denmark  to  the  United  States,  we  would  raise  $13,000,000  or 
$14,000,000  more  of  revenue,  and  we  would  lower  sugar  something 
like  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Wn.l-BTT.  At  the  same  time. 

The  Chairman,  That  is  a  very  impressive  statement, 

Mr.  FoEDNET.  That  would  be  true  if  their  conditions  of  importation 
to  this  country,  and  the  labor  conditions  and  the  standard  of  living 
were  the  samenere  as  in  Denmark  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That,  I  stated,  should  be  investigated,  as  to  labor 
conditions.     That  might  change  the  whole  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Those  conditions  are  not  entered  into  in  the 
Consular  Reports. 

Jfr.  WiLLETT.  No ;  I  wish  they  had  been. 

The  Chairman,  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  would  be  an  important  study. 

Mr.  FoRDNET,  It  might  materially  change  that. 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  It  might  materially  change  it.  I  can  only  give  you 
what  I  have  in  the  statement  before  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  mentioned  that  those  things  were  not  con- 
sidered by  you  because  you  had  no  data  from  which  to  draw  con- 
clusions. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes.  ,-^  . 

UigmzecDyCiOOglC 
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The  Chairicam.  If  there  is  nothiiu;  further  on  thia  Denmark  matter, 
we  will  excuse  Mr.  Willett  now,  wim  the  thanks  of  the  committee  for 
the  information  he  has  given  us;  and  we  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Willett,  to 
puiBue  the  work  you  are  now  doing  as  an  employee  of  the  committee, 
because  we  want  to  complete  this  work  as  soon  after  the  hoUdsys  as 
[K>saible,  and  we  want  to  make  our  report  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tivee  as  soon  after  the  Christmas  holidays  as  poasible. 

Mr.-WiLLBTr.  I  will  do  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  Chaibhak.  May  I  make  this  suggestion  t  In  your  rejiort 
will  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumers  be  summarized  and  capitu- 
lated* 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes. 

The  Chakiun.  And  compared  with  New  Yorkt 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes;  and  it  will  be  compared  with  New  York  on  the 
same  dates,  as  near  as  possible,  by  the  reports. 

Mr.  Rakek.  There  is  no  method  that  you  have,  aad  there  are  no 
data  that  you  have  that  you  could  give,  with  r^ard  to  Denmark  % 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  No;  there  is  nothing  in  the  reports  bearing  on  that. 

Mr.  Rakba.  I  mean,  outside  of  the  reports! 

Mr.  W^iiXETT.  No,  sir;  I  have  nothing.  Mr.  Palmer  is  the  man 
who  can  give  you  that,  probably.  He  is  making  a  study  of  those 
thinga. 

The  Chaibhak.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Palmer  has  not  yet  returned 
from  abroad. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  He  will  return  after  the  holidays,  and  I  think  he  can 
give  you  all  those  labor  conditions  in  Denmark. 

The  Chaieuak.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  testi- 
mony, which  is  very  valuable.     We  will  excuse  you  now. 

TSSTIHONT  OF  JSS..  JAKES  BODEIH. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bodlan,  the  opening  examination  will  he  con- 
ducted by  Judge  Raker,  tor  the  committee. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Bodkin,  how  long  have  you  been  in  Colorado! 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Thirty  years,  within  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Rasgr.  And  how  long  hare  you  been  interested  in  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  About  seven  or  eight  or  nine  years.  I  laid  off. 
I  made  six  crops  out  of  nine  years. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  particular  line  of  the  business  have  you  been 
following? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  General  farming. 

Mr.  Raker.  Beet-sugar  farmmg  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  you  have  not  any  experience  in  the  manufacture 
of  beet  sugar,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  part  of  Colorado  have  you  been  interested  in 
and  familiar  with  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  In  Weld  County. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  What  factory  is  close  to  your  place  of  rtusingl 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  ship  to  the  Longmont  factory,  10  mues  away. 
It  is  over  in  Boulder  County.  l'"^,^,^.,l,. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Hare  jou  had  any  experience  in  general  farming  in 
Colorado,  at  this  same  place,  berore  jou  b^an  to  ruse  sugar  b«ete! 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Rakbh.  What,  and  how  long? 

Mr-  BoiiKiN.  Thia  30  years. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  What  kind  of  farming? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Mostly  wheat;  some  oats  and  Mtae  baritty,  and  hay, 
and  a  few  spuds. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  What  has  been  your  experience  in  ifr^^tion  for 
farming  crops  in  Colorado  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  we  irrigate  altogether. 

Mr.  Rakee.  I  say,  what  has  been  your  experience  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  quite  understand  you. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  How  long  have  you  been  familiar  with  the  modes  and 
methods  of  irrigating  ? 

Mr.  BoDKiw.  The.se  30  years. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  aame  30  yearal 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  You  irrigated  these  crops  you  raised  before  you  b^an 
to  raise  sugar  beets  t 

Mr.  BodKin.  Yes,  always. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  And  you  have  used  the  same  land  you  put  sugar  beMs 
on  to  put  otlier  crops  on,  for  seven  years! 

Mr.  Bodkin.  For  nine  years. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  Then  you  have  been  inigating  the  beets  since  you 
have  gone  into  the  .raising  of  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yea. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  Have  you  ever  acted  on  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  farmers  of  northern  Colorado  to  look  after  their  sugar-beet 
interests  relative  to  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Refinii^  Co.  * 

Blr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

ifr.  Rakbb.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Since  the  13th  of  September  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  What  has  been  your  experience  in  that  matter^and 
what  were  your  duties  in  coimection  with  this  committee?  What 
was  the  purpose  of  it  and  the  object  of  it,  and  what  did  you  accom- 
plish, if  anything  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  At  a  farmers'  meeting  they  appointed  a  committee 
for  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  there  were  five  of  us  on  that  committee. 
They  wMited  me  then  to  make  a  State- wide  beet  contract,  and  I  soon 
found  that  a  contract  would  not  apply  to  the  whole  State,  on  account 
of  the  different  districts  being  under  different  conditions;  and  so, 
then,  I  recommended  that  one  man  in  our  district  and  I  take  care 
of  the  northern  district,  and  these  other  gentlemen  who  belonged  in 
the  southern  district  take  care  of  that,  and  that  the  man  over  the 
slope  should  handle  his  district,  so  that  we  each  would  take  a  district 
of  our  own. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  You  had  three  districts  with  unBke  conditions;  is 
that  it  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  say  the  farmers  wanted  to  have  a  beet  contract 
that  would  apply  to  the  entire  State  ? 

Ifr.  Bodkin.  Yea;  to  the  entire  State;  but  although  before  we 
went  into  it  we  thought  that  was  all  ri^t,  ^en  we  got  mto  it,  pretty 
soon,  why,  that  would  not  work  at  all. 
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Mr.  Raxbb.  Why! 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Down  South  there  were  fftctoriea  where  they  gave  ■ 
Hie  farmerB  the  beet  pulp.    Some  fsctoiies  gave  them  a  portion  of  it. 
Over  the  range  they  did  not  ask  them  to  sUo  any  beeta,  where  with 
us  we  bought  our  pulp  where  they  would  sell  it  to  us;  but  in  a  few 
years  they  contracted  it  to  feeders,  and  then  we  had  to  siio  it. 

Mr.  Rasbb,  The  purpose  of  this  oi^anization,  then,  wae  to  g^  a 
better  and  more  uniform  price  for  the  growing  of  beets  to  the  farmers  1 

Mr.  BoDKN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  take  this  matter  up  with  the  various  refin- 
eries; for  instance,  with  the  Great  Western  Sugu*  Refining  Co.? 

Mr.  Bobbin.  Yes.  J.  O.  B.  Wise  and  myself  handled  the  Great 
Western  territory,  and  we  met  with  their  board. 

Mr.  Raeeb.  What  was  the  result  of  such  meetii^t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Well,  they  came  through  with  as  much  as  we  might 
expect. 

Mr.  Rases.  What  were  you  getting  before  ? 

Mr,  Bodkin.  $5  flat. 

Mr.  Rakeh,  Delivered? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  wo  would  put  them  on  the  cars  and  they  would 
furnish  the  dump  when  thov  were  dumped.  Whon  they  were  not 
dumped,  the  people  had  to  sKove]  them. 

Mr.  FoKDNET.  Was  that  price  at  TOur  place  or  at  the  factory  1 

Mr.  BoDKtN.  At  the  railroad.  We  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fr^ht. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  Was  that  price  general  in  the  three  districts? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 

Mr.  Rakek.  Tahe  the  nortliem  district;  how  much  did  they  get? 

Mr.  BoDKiH.  Tbie  was  the  price  of  the  Qreat  Western, 

Mr.  Rakxb.  What  was  the  price  of  the  other? 

Mr.  Bodsih.  'Hiat  was  what  we  could  not  find  out.  They  would 
teU  us  one  thing  and  tell  us  another,  and  that  is  how  the  oi^anization 
came  about. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  Why  could  you  not  find  out  ?  Did  th^  not  deal  with 
the  fanners  t 

Mr.  BcHJKiK.  Well,  they  are  quite  a  distance  apart  there,  and  when 
the  newspapers  would  make  reports  that  they  had  good  things  in  the 
South,  then  of  course  some  of  our  people  would  beUeve  them.  Then 
the  southern  newspapers  would  report  that  we  had  good  things  in  the 
North,  and  then  they  naturally  would  suppose  that  that  was  so. 
When  we  came  to  fina  out,  none  of  us  had  tnoae,  but  we  did  not  find 
but  the  truth  until  after  we  got  our  organization, 

Mr.  Rakeb.  What  was  the  name  of  tne  other  sugar  company  in  the 
North,  where  the  Great  Western  Co.  was? 

Mr.  Bodkin,  That  is  the  Great  Western. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  thought  you  said  there  was  another  company  there  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  we  are  in  the  North. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  I  see. 

Mr.  Bodein.  Yes;  and  those  other  people  were  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  could  not  find  out  wnat  the  other  factory  was 
paving? 

Mr.  UODSIN.  Some  people'  mi^t;  but,  generally,  you  could  not 
depend  on  anything  a6  to  what  was  going  on.  When  we  would  com- 
pare notes  together  we  were  all  mistaken.  Li.iin.f^  j,  LiOOQ Ic 
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Mr.  Raker.  Tliis  applies  to  tlm  uoi-theni  ilistrk't  and  the  southern 
distrivt  that  you  have  told  us  about  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  this  oulvappHee  to  the  nortliem  dietrict.  I  do 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  southern  distrirt. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  Before  the  oi^anization,  what  was  tlte  price  paid  in 
the  other  two  diatrictst 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  wli^t  we  did  not  know.  We  would  hear  one 
thing  and  another  thing,  but  an  I  say,  we  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Did  you  find  out  tifter  you  had  your  organisutioo  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yos. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  \\l\at  was  it  after  you  made  this  investigation^ 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Mr.  Wise,  our  man  on  our  uorthem  district,  got  a 
friend  <lown  there  to  neiitl  tiim  up  a  contract  for  last  year,  and  also 
one  forahis  year. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Have  you  got  a  i-oi)y  of  that  with  you  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  but  I  can  get  it.     Do  you  want  that? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes.  It  is  $5  for  a  12  per  cent  beet,  and  33}  cents  for 
ea<'h  1  Iter  <ent  thei'vuflcr,  and  with  a  break  on  the  tenth—pay  for 
each  tenth. 

Mr.  FoRDNEV,  How  is  that  ( 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  j)oIaria<'ope  shows  a  beet  14^  or  14  A,  and  so  on  j 
and  before  we  organized  it  liad  to  reach  anot)ier  point  go  tlie  whole 

Eer  cent;  they  did  not  break  anywhere  short  of  one  whole  per  cent; 
ut  (iown  there  they  pay  tor  each  one-tenth.  They  pay  for  a  gain 
of  one-tenth. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  Tliey  pay  33J  cents  on  every  one-tenth  above  a 
certain  percentile } 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  tliey  account  for  each  one-t«nth,  instead  of  its 
going  a  whole  per  ucnt  before  they  break — that  is,  they  paid  at  the 
rate  of  33J  cents  for  1  whole  per  cent. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  that  practically  the  same  arrangement  that  they 
have  in  the  other  districts  now  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  that  is  a  dollar  better  than  ours  in  the  northern 
country.  Ours  is  $5  flat  for  12  per  cent  and  under  15.  When  it 
reaches  1 5  it  is  $5.25,  and  it  is  25  cents  more  for  each  1  per  cent  there- 
after, and  they  bre^  on  a  half  per  cent.  It  has  got  to  reach  a  half 
before  we  get  imy  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Even  the  sixteen  "i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  or  seventeen  or  eighteen. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  the  others  break  for  one-tenth ! 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Ych;  whenever  it  ^oes  to  one-tenth  they  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  After  you  made  this  arrangement  and  bad  your  own 
organization,  and  your  committees  got  busy  and  began  to  deal  with 
the  sugar  people,  what  did  you  receive  for  your  beets;  what  rate  I 
Give  it  for  each  district  now,  as  near  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  can  only  talk  for  our  district.  The  other  is  all 
hearsay  with  me. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Your  district  was  what  ?  What  is  the  name  of  your 
district,  so  that  it  will  go  in  the  record '(    It  is  the  northern  district  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  is  in  the  territoiy  of  the  Great  Weeteni,  of  course; 
but  what  did  you  call  the  district  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  There  are  nine  factories  in  that  system. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Do  you  not  call  it  by  any  name!  Goo^k' 
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Mr.  Bodkin.  The  way  I  happened  to  use  the  word  "district"  is  I 
was  speakitig  of  the  district  that  I  am  looking  after  in  our  fanners' 
oi^uiization.  That  may  have  gotten  me  in  the  way  of  saying  "dis- 
tnct." 

Mr,  Rakeb.  That  is  all  right.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  call  it 
the  northern  district. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Our  farmers  call  it  the  northern  district;  but  the 
uame'of  the  company  is  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Kakbb.  I  understand.  Now,  in  the  northern  district,  where 
the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  is,  after  you  had  your  organization, 
what  did  you  get  for  your  beets  per  100  'pounds? 

Mr.  BoDsiN.  Mr.  Morey  came  through  with  the  sliding  scale. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  what  I  just  quoted.  Over  12  and  under  15 
it  is  t5.  When  it  reaches  15,  it  is  S5.25,  and  it  is  25  cents  for  each  1 
per  cent  thereafter.  That  was  the  first  rate.  It  is  for  this  last  yntir's 
contract  that  we  had,  and  have  delivered  the  beets,  when  we  grieved 
about  having  to  reach  a  whole  per  cent  before  we  got  any  money  for 
ihni  1  per  cent,  that  he  said  he  would  do  something  for  that,  and 
then  in  a  few  days  he  made  the  contract,  and  it  showed,  and  he  said, 
that  he  would  break  on  the  half.  That  one  change,  breaking  on  the 
half,  amounted  to  something  like  $200,000  to  our  people.  He  gave 
us  tiat.  Then  they  gave  us  a  good  deal  better  treatment  in  other 
ways, 

Mr.  Rakeb.  In  what  way  * 

Mr.  BoDKiJ*.  One  of  our  big  drawbacks  was  they  had  a  shortage 
of  cars,  and  people  would  be  hiring  men  at  a  bic  price  and  going  up 
there  and  losing  time  waiting  for  cars,  and  tiic  beets  would  be  dry- 
ing out.  This  last  year  they  furnished  a  suHicient  number  of  cars  so 
that  you  could  move  vour  beets  and  haul  them ;  so  that  we  saved  that, 
and  that  was  a  wonaerful  saving  to  tlie  people;  and  other  things. 

Mr.  Raker.  Was  there  any  other  change  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  recall  anj^thing  else  just  now.  The  otlier 
two  districts  I  am  not  familiar  with. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  other  two  districts  you  are  not  familiar  with) 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 

Mr,  Raker.  The  other  men  are  here  to  give  testimony  as  to  the 
prices,  are  they  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  As  to  the  other  two  districts,  I  never  knew  of  them. 
The  manager  of  our  organization  of  the  State  does  not  know  anything 
about  anything  but  bur  three. 

Mr.  Rakeb,  Then  you  do  not  know  anytliing  about  anything 
except  this  one  district ) 

Mr.  Bodkin.  And  as  to  the  contract  for  the  southern  district. 

Mr.  Raker.  Which  you  have  just  given  us? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  how  many  tons  of  beets  are  raised  in  this  dis- 
trict which  you  represent;  sav  how  many  were  raised  last  year,  and 
then  m  1910. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  700,000  tons. 

Mr.  Raker,  700,000  tons  in  1911  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  about  how  mwiy  in  1910  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin,  As  nearly  as  -we  can  find  out,  about  the  same  amount. 
18869—11 8 
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Mr.  Eaeer.  And  how  many  tons  for  1900  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  just  presume  that  there  wore  10,000  tons  more, 

Mr.  Kakbb.  In  1909? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakkh.  Then  the  amount  is  decreasing  instead  of  increasing? 

Mr,  Bodkin.  The  last  two  year-^,  as  a  whole.  I  ought  not  to  state 
about  that,  because  I  do  not  remember,     I  did  not  look  that  up. 

Mr,  Kakek.  Very  well.  You  say  there  was  how  much  cam  on 
the  price  to  the  farmers  by  virtue  of  thia  partial  change  in  the  con- 
tract; you  aay  it  made  a  difference  of  about  $200,000  to  the  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  la^t  year. 

Mr.  Rakeb,  This  year,  1911  ! 

Mr.  Bodkin.   Y&s. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY,  To  how  many  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Something  like  5,000  farmers. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  And  what  was  the  total  amount  of  beets;  do  you 
remember  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Something  hke  700,000  tons. 

Mr,  FoBDNET.  That  would  be  about  30  cents  a  ton,  is  that  right  t 

Mr,  Bodkin.  It  averaged  something  like  6  cents  a  ton,  splitting  it 
in  the  middle  and  counting  it  that  way. 

Mr.  sKaker,  Have  you  people  obtained  any  ostimate  from  the 
analysis  by  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  or  by  yourselves, 
or  anyone  representing  you,  for  the  last  10  years  or  for  the  last  3 
years,  as  to  the  percentage  of  sugar  matter  in  the  beets  grown  in  your 
district  t 

Mr,  Bodkin.  The  manager  at  the  Longmont  factory  has  wanted  me 
to  look  at  the  books,  and  has  thrown  them  open  and  showed  them; 
but  that  did  not  interest  me  very  much.  He  told  me  that  for  the  crop 
of  1909  it  would  average,  for  the  Longmont  factory,  15.57.  He 
claimed  last  year  it  made  16,  This  year  the  reports  in  tne  newspapers 
claim  that  they  are  richer  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  But  the  farmers  are  in  no  position  to  find  out  just 
exactly  about  that  ? 

Mr,  Bodkin.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  they  have  not  been? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir;  there  ia  no  way  to  know, 

Mr,  Rakeb.  Why  not?  Have  you  ever  tried  to  go  into  their  books 
or  asked  for  an  expert  to  go  in  and  examine  what  tests  they  have 
made,  and  the  reports  of  their  managers  as  to  the  amount  of  saccharine 
in  the  beeta  ? 

Mr,  Bodkin,  I  started  to  look  after  that,  but  when  I  went  through 
the  chemist's  department  1  saw  that  it  was  not  any  use  to  go  any 
further.  I  told  my  partner  that  this  was  all  a  joke  to  us.  We  did  not 
know  anything  about  what  those  polariscopes  read.  We  could  see 
what  the  hanc^  read,  but  we  could  not  go  any  further  than  that. 

Mr,  Rakeb.  What  I  mean  is,  did  you  ask  "them  for  their  books? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Oh,  they  insist  on  us  coming  and  bringing  the  com- 
mittee at  any  and  all  times  to  go  over  them, 

Mr.  Rakeb,  The  books  relating  particularly  to  the  amount  of 
sugar  in  the  beets  ? 

Mr,  Bodkin,  Books  of  any  kind  that  the  company  owns. 

Mr,  Rakeb.  I  see;  but  you  have  not  done  it? 

Mr,  Bodkin.  No  use  to  do  it.  r-  i 

UigitizecyCiOOglC 
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Mr.  Eaeeb.  Now,  why ) 

Mr.  Bodkin.  As  I  say,  as  soon  as  I  looked  at  the  polariscope  I  told 
my  partner  that  that  could  be  changed.  One  drop  of  acid  in  or  out, 
or  two  or  three,  whatever  the  amount  needed,  and  the  stuff  could  be 
diluted  to  read  a  certain  per  cent,  whatever  they  wanted  it  to,  A 
little  later  on  we  learned  that  that  was  a  fact;  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
in  that  factory,  but  one  drop  of  acid  would  make  a  difference  of  a 
certain  amount  on  the  polariscope.     So  there  we  stopped. 

Mr.  BaK£b.  The  man  who  was  growing  the  beets,  who  was  intw^ 
ested  in  finding  out  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beets,  was  left  up 
ID  the  furt 

Mr.  Bodkin,  Yes;  and  oven  the  chemist  that  reads  the  polariscope 
knows  nothing  about  it.  He  does  not  know  as  to  the  strength  of  tne 
drugs  he  is  u^ing.     It  is  all  honest  work. 

jfi*.  Gaskett.  What  was  that  last  remark  of  yours  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  just  said  that  it  is  all  honest  work;  up  to  the  people 
that  are  workii^  in  the  chemist's  department. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  hoped  we  would  be  able  to  get  from  you  or  your 
organization,  by  some  ftiethod  you  had  adopted,  the  amount  of  sugar 
matter  in  the  beets,  because  that  would  give  us  something  upon  which 
to  work— to  see  how  you  were  being  treated, 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  can  not  get  that  from  us. 

Mr.  Raeeb.  Do  you  not  suppose  we  could  get  it? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  might;  but  the  farmer  can  not.  They  simply 
tell  us  that  they  will  not  do  that  work  for  the  farmers,  because  there 
would  be  too  much  of  that  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  pay  you  by  a  sliding  scale,  they  have  to 
do  it  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  they  do;  but  I  was  just  explaining 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  tell  whether  they  were  treating  you 
fairly,  according  to  the  scale,  or  not  ? 

Mr,  Bodkin,  We  could  not  tell  anything  about  it, 

Mr.  Rakes.  I  was  just  trying  to  find  out  about  the  amount  of 
sugar  matter  in  the  beets  which  would  give  the  committee  some  idea 
how  they  were  being  paid  for  the  beets  delivered. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Can  he  not  tell  you  that  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  have  tried  to  get  that  and  could  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  could  not  get  it? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  much  did  the  factory  pay  you  for  your  beets  in 
19111 

Mr,  Bodkin,  That  would  be  this  year's  crop. 

Mr,  Raker.  Yes, 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  have  not  received  all  of  it,  but  my  crop  has  run 
$5.75, 

Mr.  Raker,  On  the  scale  of  payment  you  have  given  us  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin,  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker,  Wh&t  has  been  the  general  run  t 

Mr.  Bodkin,  Around  in  our  neighborhood  they  will  run  pretty 
close  to  that;  but  there  are  other  localities  that  are  down  quite  a 
little, 

Mr.  Raker.  In  that  same  territory  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin,  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb,  How  much  down — how  much  lower  than  that  I     ■ 
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Mr.  Bodkin.  I  would  expect  that  something  like  $5.40  would  cat<^ 
BOTeral  of  the  factories,  just  comparing  to  what  the  farmers  say  theii 
beets  are  running. 

Mr.  Raser.  How  many  factories  are  there  in  this  district  you  axe 
representing  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Nine  factories. 

Mr.  Rakes.  Are  they  all  owned  by  one  company? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  the  Great  Western  owns  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  Could  vou  give  the  names  of  those  companies  1 

Mr,  Bodkin.  I  think  so.  They  are  the  Longmont,  Loveland,  Fort 
Collins,  Windsor,  Greely,  Eaton,  Sterling,  Brush,  and  Fort  Morgan. 
I  think  that  is  all,  if  that  is  nine. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  owns,  a  lai^e  block 
of  stock  in  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  does  it  not  ( 

Mr,  Bodkin.  The  reports  show  that  they  own  more  than  half  of  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  More  than  half  of  ifi 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  think  so.  Some  reports  show  tliat,  at  least,  I  will 
Bay. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Did  you  ask  how  much  tliey  owned  ?  Was  that  your 
question  ? 

Mr.  Raider.  I  have  not  asked  him  tliat;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Tliero  is  no  need  to  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Rakkr.  I  did  not  intend  to  do  so.  That  testimony  has  been 
in  before,  and  I  just  asked  him  for  the  names  of  the  factones;  that  is 
all.  I  do  not  suppose  you  know,  Mr.  Bodkin,  definitely  how  much 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  does  own  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  K4KER.  You  are  just  giving  the  public  reports  ( 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  mean- 
Mr.  Raker.  The  public  rumor;  the  statements  in  the  public 
journals. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  mean  about  the  ownership  1 

Mr.  Kaker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Some  say  they  have  half  and  some  aay  that  they 
have  more  than  half.     It  does  not  concern  us  any. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  And  we  do  not  know  enough  to  try  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  tJie  cost  of  growing  beets  in  this  territory 
that  you  represent  and  where  Uiese  nine  factories  are  where  it  is 
done  f 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  differs  some.  I  just  have  it  for  this  year  in 
my  own  field. 

Mr.  Raker.  Will  you  give  it,  then,  for  this  year,  for  your  own 
field? 

Mr.  Bodkin-  I  just  got  a  copy  of  it.  The  field  boss  asked  me  to 
keep  it  for  his  experiment  man. 

Mr.  Raker.  We  will  put  it  in  the  record  and  then  return  the  original 
to  you. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  was  figuring  on  not  giving  this  report  to  our  field 
boss,  as  I  thought  maybe  it  would  not  suit  him.  It  was  a  little  high, 
and  I  thought  I  would  look  for  sometliing  a  little  more  moderate. 
I  did  a  little  extra  work  on  mine,  to  get  a  little  extra  crop,  as  I  have 
a  small  place.     But  there  is  not  much  extra  to  it;  only  a  little. 

Mr.  Raeeb.  Just  give  us  the  statement.  ^  -  1 
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Mr.  Bodkin.  You  mean  itemize  the  work  done! 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  so  that  it  will  show,  intelligently,  the  amount  of 
money  invested,  and  how  much  it  cost;  how  much  you  got  for  your 
beets  and  how  much  you  lost  or  how  much  you  made. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  tnis  per  acre  or  per  ton? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  way  I  keep  it,  it  is  per  acre.  Of  course  it  would 
be  per  ton,  according  to  the  ton  rate. 

Mr.  FoaDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  To  start  with,  you  have  got  to  have  the  land.  That 
rents,  in  our  neighborhood^  for  $20  cash  rent  per  acre. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  gomg  now  on  a  cash  basis  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  What  is  that  land  worth  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  For  my  field  I  have  been  offered  t250  an  acre:  but 
beets  would  grow  on  unimproved  land  just  as  well,  which  would  be 
worth  only  1150  an  acre.     Of  course,  that  is  way  out. 

Mr.  ItAjtER.  On  this  $250  land  would  you  liavo  a  water  right! 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Of  course,  and  this  cheaper  land  would,  too;  but  I 
have  other  improvements  and  other  things  on  my  land,  and  it  is 
closer  to  town.  I  am  saying  that  sugar  beets  would  gro\^'  away  out 
from  town,  on  unimproved  ground  which  could  be  had  for  $150  an 
aero, 

Mr.  Hinds.  By  "improvements"  you  mean  buildings? 

Mr.  Bodkin.   Yes. 

Mr.  HiNDa.  You  mean  buildings,  and  not  improvement  of  the 
ground  itself,  as  by  fertilization  ? 

.  Mr.  Bodkin.  \es,  improvements,  and  a  desirable  place  to  live; 
that  is  what  I  refer  to. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  $2.^0  land  is  land  that  is  fenced  and  has  been 
plowed  and  has  sufficient  liouses  and  grounds  and  all  sufficient  farm 
buildings  on  it  to  run  a  place  that  would  make  it  convenient? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  And  close- to  the  dump  and  elevators,  and  close  to 
town,  with  mail  and  telephone  and  everj-thina. 

Mr.  Raker.  Tiiat  is  what  I  included;  anttwith  the  water  right; 
and  the  water  right  paid  goes  with  that  land  ? 

ilr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  land  at  $1.50  an  acre  is  land  lying  farther  from 
the  market,  farther  from  the  dump,  and  farther  from  town,  without 
fencing? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  might  say  fenced,  but  without  improvements. 

Mr.  Raker.  Without  houses  and  barns  and  without  oeing  broken; 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  it  would  have  to  be  without  being  broken,  for 
$150  an  acre.  When  it  comes  to  the  rougher  land,  that  would  be  a 
little  cheaper.     This  would  be  good  land. 

Mj.  Raker.  That  gives  a  pretty  good  idea  of  that.  Now  go  ahead 
with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  $20  cash  rent  for  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  cash?  - 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yea. 

Mr.  Raker.  Go  ahead.    I  will  not  interrupt  you  any  more, 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Well,  as  we  go  along  if  there  is  anything  you  think 
of  dig  it  out.     The  handwork  is  $20,  our  country  over. 

The  Chaikhan.  In  the  field;  the  field  work?  ,  „GooqIc 
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Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  we  call  it  handwork. 

The  CuAiRHAN.  Doj'oii  mean  planting  the  beets  or  thinning  them  ^ 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir;  just  the  handwork. 

The  Chairman,  "Handwork"  does  not  mean  anything  to  me. 
Tell  me  what  it  means. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  will  as  soon  as  it  opens.  In  the  handwork  the 
Russians  or  other  people  block  and  tliin  tlio  beets,  hoe  them  the 
second  time,  hoe  them  the  third  time,  and  in  the  fall,  when  you  pull 
them  with  a  puller,  then  they  go  over  the  field  and  gather  them  and 
throw  them  in  bunches  with  tlie  tops  off  on  the  ground,  so  that  you 
can  sliovel  them  up  easily. 

The  Chairman.'  All  of  that  is  included  in  that  $20? 

Jfr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  J20  per  acre,  handwork.  Then  there  is  the 
seed.  They  require  to  sow  20  pounds.  Most  farmers  sow  what  they 
want  to,  of  course,  but  I  am  talking  about  myself.  I  sowed  17 
pounds,  which  makes  SI. 70  for  each  acre  I  worked  for  seed. 

Mr,  Raker,  Tliat  is  about  an  average  amount  to  go  on  the  land  4 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Y'es;  only  tJie  contract  requires  more. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  muck  more? 

Mr,  Bodkin.  Twenty  pounds.  They  exact  everything,  so  that 
we  break  the  contract  the  first  day  we  start  to  work  on  it,  and  then 
we  have  no  contract. 

Tlien  there  is  the  plowing,  $2.50  per  acre. 

Three  heavy  harrowings;  and  when  I  say  heavy-  harrowings  I 
want  everybody  to  understand  it  is  done  with  a  harrow  wei^ted 
down,  with  two  sections,  with  two  horses.  Three  heavy  harrowinga 
make  80  cents  per  acre  for  the  tiiree. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  80  cents  for  the  three  harrowings? 

Mr.  Bodkin,  Yes, 

Mr.  Raker,  AU  right. 

Mr,  Bodkin.  Then  three  heavy  Soating^, 

Mr.  Baker.  Everybody  knows  wliat  floating  is, 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  How  much  for  your  floatingsf 

Mr,  Bodkin.  Fifty  cents  for  the  three  per  acre. 

Planting,  50  cents ;  that  is  the  drilling  of  the  seed ;  first  cultivating, 
60  cents  per  acre;  first  ditching,  60  cents  per  acre;  irrigatingj  SI 
per  acre. 

Mr,  Raker,  That  is  labor? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

The  next  is  tlu^ee  cultivatings,  at  50  cents  per  acre  each,  $1,50  for 
the  three;  second  ditching,  50  cents  per  acre;  second  irrigation,  for 
the  labor,  $1;  cultivating  after  that,  50  cents  per  acre;  ditching 
after  that,  50    cents  i>er  acre;  third  irrigation,  31  per  acre. 

Price  of  the  water  for  this  third  irrigation,  $3.33  per  acre.  That  is, 
for  the  labor  for  the  thir<l  irrigation,  $1,  and  the  price  I  paid  for 
the  water  for  the  third  irrigation  is  $3.33  per  acre, 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  The  labor  was  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  SI  per  acre.  Tlie  fourth  irrigation,  for  the  labor, 
SI  per  acre,  and  the  price  of  the  water  for  that  fourth  irrigation  was 
S3. 33  per  acre.  Pulling  or  plowing  out  the  beets,  S2.50  per  acre. 
HauHng  off  of  the  tons  that  I  had,  per  acre,  was  S6.37. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Are  those  all  the  chaises? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Those  are  all  the  charges.  , ,  . 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  They  amount  to  how  much?     .,;  .j, LiOOylc 
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Mr.  Bodkin.  S69.83. 

Mr.  Kaker.  That  is  the  total  cost  per  acre  t 

Mr.  BoDKiK.  In  this  you  discover  that  I  iiave  got  $6.66  worth  of 
water. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  I  was  ^ing  to  ask  you  about  that. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Withlano  rented  at  $20  per  acre,  you  are  mighty 
lucky  on  that.     Then,  for  the  labor  that  water  ahouid  be  deducted. 

Mr.  Malbt.  How  is  that  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  had  been  or  not.  I  have 
got  $6.66  of  extra  water  that  I  ran  on  these  beets.  Had  I  kept  that 
water  off,  I  might  have  had  five  or  six  tons  less  of  beete. 

The  Chaibhan.  What  we  want  is  just  what  you  did  spend. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  did  put  a  little  more  of  water  on  this,  but  I  did 
raise  a  little  more. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  say  was  the  total  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  S69.83  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  tons  of  beets  did  you  get  for  it  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Twelve  and  three-fourths  tons  per  acre,  at  $6.75, 
which  makes  $73.32. 

The  Chairman.  At  a  net  gain  of  how  much  f 

Mr.  Bodkin.  $3.49. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  not  counted  anything  for  overseeing! 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  did  all  of  that  work  myself. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  not  included  that  4 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  there  is  no  extra  charge;  only  just  a  r^ular 
day's  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  With  a  net  profit  of  $3.49  per  acre) 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  is  this  cultivation  that  you  have  given  us  here, 
and  the  price,  as  compared  with  the  general  run  of  the  way  they 
cultivate,  plant,  and  handle  beets,  in  that  district  where  you  tivef 

Mr.  BoDKjN.  They  might  leave  out  one  or  two  of  these  cultlvatings. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  more  cultivatings,  the  more  beets ) 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  was  what  I  was  figuring.  I  put  on  more, 
because  I  have  not  much  land. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  the  actual  fact,  is  it  not  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  it  is  supposed  to  be. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  How  many  acres  did  you  have? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Thirteen  and  one-half  acres  of  beets.  * 

Mr.  FoEDNBT.  Thirteen  and  one-half  acres  of  beetsi 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes ;  but  I  only  farm  40  acres.  Then,  as  to  the  irriga- 
tion; when  they  have  water  to  give  it  only  two  irrigatings,  then,  of 
course,  you  would  save  $2  per  acre  there,  because  tou  would  not  have 
enough  water  to  irrigate  as  most  people  in  our  neighborhood  do.  Two 
irrigations  is  considered  a  pretty  good  water  right. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  average  yield  from  your  district,  in  tons 
per  acre  ! 

Mti  Bodkin.  This  year,  I  presume,  it  would  go  about  11.  We  have 
had  a  pretty  favorable  year  this  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  any  idea  of  about  the  average  cost  of  cul- 
tivation— I  mean  of  maturing  the  beet  and  dehvering  it — that  is, 
including  the  rent  of  the  land,  stating  it  as  you  have  now  stated  itt 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  mean   the  cost  to  other  people,  outside  of 

rayself  »  Digitizec  oyGoOgk' 
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Mr.  Rakeb.  Yes;  what  you  have  got  over  that  whole  country, 
there.     Have  you  figured  on  that  at  all  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  So  to  speak,  if  they  would  farm  for  all  there  is  in  it, 
it  would  eost  them  the  same  as  this.  All  that  they  cut  then — it 
would  be  only  cut  and  sUce  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  Does  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  with 
whom  you  deal  in  making  your  contracts  for  beets,  require  this  method 
and  mode  of  planting  and  cultivating  and  handling  1  Is  that  part  of 
the  contract  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Their  contracts  provide  that  we  shall  do  exactly  any 
and  all  things  that  their  field  superintendent  shall  tell  us  to  do  from 
time  to  time, 

Mr.  Rakeb.  What  does  he  require — these  general  things  t 

Mr.  Bodkin,  It  is  not  often  tnat  a  fanner  cares  to  have  ihem  in 
the  Seld. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  What  I  want  is,  to  know  what  he  requires. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  he  might  require  them  to  adhere  to  it. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  So  far  as  your  knowledge  is  concerned,  did  be  hereto- 
fore make  the  general  requirements  as  to  the  method  and  mode  and 
kind  of  cultivation  and  iirigation,  plowing  and  scraping  and  leveling, 
as  vou  have  done  to  your  land,  if  vou  know? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  It  depends  on  who  it  is.  They  change  the  require- 
ments pretty  often,  very  often  we  have  a  superintendent  who  does 
not  come  over  in  the  field  to  see  very  many  people,  because  when  you 
pick  up  such  a  man — oh,  a  man  who  has  lived  id  town  all  his  life  and 
comes  out  into  the  country  to  tell  people  something,  can  not  tell  very 
many  people  anything.  This  year  we  are  getting  a  nice  jolly  farmer's 
boy,  and  he  will  come  and  sit  and  talk  and  we  will  have  fun. 

Mr.  Fobdnet.  In  other  words,  a  farmer  does  not  want  &  man  of 
that  sort  to  come  and  tell  him  anything  about  farming  1 

Mr,  Bodkin,  No,  sir;  not  if  lie  does  not  know  anything.  CM 
course  if  he  knows  anything  we  are  willing  to  sit  and  listen. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  knew  that  would  be  the  result,  and  you  are  right  on 
the  matter;  but  what  I  would  like  to  know,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
you  give  us  an  answer  on,  the  best  you  can,  is  this:  Are  these  modes 
and  means  and  methods  of  plowing  and  cultivating  and  tilling  tiie 
soil  and  handling  the  beet  conditions  which  the  company  requiiest 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  oh,  yes;  they  require  it. 

Mr.  Rakes.  I  thought  you  said  that  the  field  boss  required  iti 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 

Mr,  Raker.  Whether  he  does  his  duty  is  one  thing,  and  whether 
they  require  it  is  another  thing. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yee;  they  require  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  These  are  the  things  necessaiy  to  successfully  raioe 
beets  for  a  profitable  crop  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  the  company  requires  thorn. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  more  of  these  you  leave  out  the  poorer  crop 
you  get;  that  is  right,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  you  do  not  do  it,  what  is  the  consequence  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  With  whom  t 

Mr.  FosDNET.  With  the  company. 

IVfr,  Bodkin.  Oh,  they  never  say  anything,  at  all. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  llien  they  do  not  make  you  live  up  to  (hfl  f^tf^aott 
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Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  air;  it  is  brokea,  as  I  have  said,  the  first  day  we 
start  to  work. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Then  the  contract  does  not  require  anything  of 
youl 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  would  soon  tell  you  the  contract  was  broken, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  it. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  To  get  away  from  that  contract  for  just  a  moment,  as 
to  the  actual  physical  facts,  are  these  things  necessary  to  brine  a 
beet  crop  to  a  successful  crop,  I  mean  to  raise  a  large  crop  of  beetsl 

Mr.  BoDjUN.  What  I  have  here  is  necessary. 

Mr,  Kakeb.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  you,  exactly. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  but  in  the  contract  they  will  go  on  and  state 
that  we  are  to  protect  them  from  sunlight  and  frost;  and  I  have  yet 
to  see  the  first  blanket  thrown  over  the  beets,  whether  they  are  in 
our  fields  or  in  the  sugar  company's  fields,  to  protect  them  from 
sunlight.  That  is  one  of  the  conaitions  in  the  contract.  That  is 
one  wi^  that  contract  is  broken. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  have  to  cover  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  contract  requires  us  to. 

Mr.  Hinds.  To  cover  them  with  what  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  chaffed  them  about  taking 
them  in  the  house  and  putting  them  under  the  bed.  I  do  not  know 
where  else  to  put  them.  It  says  to  cover  them  from  the  frost,  and 
the  temperature  is  below  zero  out  there. 

Mr,  FoEDNET.  And  yet  they  never  enforce  the  contract  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  not  any  more  than  to  say  that  the  contract  is 
broken  if  you  come  back  on  them  for  anything. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Do  you  ever  find  it  necessary  to  come  back  on  them 
for  anything  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  have.  One  condition  of  the  contract  is  that  if 
on  the  15th  of  October  there  are  no  cars  ready  you  can  shovel  your 
.beets  off  on  the  ground.  One  man  out  there  said,  when  the  time 
came  and  there  were  no  cars,  that  he  was  going  to  shovel  his  beets 
off  on  the  ground,  and  I  said,  "  No ;  you  are  not."  The  field  boss  came, 
and  he  said,  "You  know  that  contract  is  broken;"  and  the  man  did 
not  shovel  them  on  the  ground.  Tlie  contract  had  been  broken 
lone  ago. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  What  effect  does  the  breaking  by  the  fariners  of  this 
contract  with  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  have  as  to  the 
farmers  getting  a  legitimate  price  for  their  beets  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  It  never  has  had  any,  because  there  has  never  been 
any  fuss  made  about  it. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  What  have  you  been  getting  for  your  beets,  as  com- 
pared to  what  you  ought  to  get  t 

Mr.  EtODKiN.  We  had  in  mind  that  we  ought  to  have  another 
dollar  a  ton. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  Why* 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Because  the  farmers  want  it  so  badj  and  they  are 
just  merely  playing  even,  and  so  many  of  them  are  losmg  money,  and 
the  sugar  company  can  afford  it  so  easily. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  They  have  been  making  money  on  the  deals  that  they 
have  been  having  with  you,  have  they  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Well,  in  their  sugar  output  we,  of  course,  find  that 
they  are  making  plenty  of  money.  uigmzecaXiOOQlc 
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Mr.  Rakbk.  Have  you  got  any  statement  to  show,  for  instance, 
during  this  last  season  of  1910  bow  much  th^  made,  those  nine 
factones?  . 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  think  we  have  another  witness  who  has  that  infoi^ 
mation  prepared. 

Mr.  Raker.  All  right.  From  your  viewpoint,  considering  the 
amount  that  they  have  been  paying  for  beets  and  the  amount  they 
have  been  getting  for  their  sugat  on  the  market,  there  has  been  a 
sufficiently  large  profit  bo  that  tney  could  treat  the  farmer  better  and 
pay  him  a  aumcient  price  for  his  beets,  and  he  ought  to  have  it  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes.  We  can  find  where,  after  paying  all  expensee, 
they  have  S8  a  ton  left. 

The  Chairhan.  $8  a  ton  profit? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Vea  $8  a  ton  profit;  and  if  they  would  just  give  us 
$1  of  it  it  would  make  us  and  it  would  shave  thera  very  little. 

Mr.  Raker.  Wliat  per  cent  would  that  be  on  the  amount  invested 
in  beets? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Do  you  mean  by  the  fanners* 

Mr.  Raker.  No;  the  factories. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  could  not  say.  We  talk  from  50  to  100  per  cent. 
Some  of  our  committee  will  likely  say  that  they  make  100  per  cent, 
and  then  tliere  is  some  left. 

Mr.  Raker.  TOiat  was  the  condition  of  the  price  of  sugar  in  Colo- 
rado this  last  year,  commencing  in  July,  do  you  know,  running  along 
in  various  months  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  never  k^t  posted  as  to  the  price.  I  forget  whether 
it  went  much  above  $8  or  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  kept  raising  right  along,  according  to  the  eastern 
markets  did  they  f 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.    They  kept  raising. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  any  of  you  gentlemen  prepared  here  to  give  us 
those  data  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  T  could  not  say  about  that  price. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  you  rotate  crops,  what  is  the  direct  or  indirect 
benefit  gained  from  the  cultivation  of  beets  to  the  grain  staples  and 
alfalfa  raised  upon  this  land  afterwards? 

Mr.  BoDEiN.  That  depends,  again,  upon  what  localitv  it  is.  In 
my  field  it  is  quite  a  gain  If  something  does  not  happen  before  I  get 
hold  of  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  mean  when  I  farm  it  along  and  raise  beets,  I  could 
raise  a  nice  crop  of  grain  on  that  land,  if  drought  or  hail  or  something 
like  that  did  not  get  it.  There  is  a  chance  for  a  good  indirect  bene- 
fit. In  some  localities  the  potato  crop  is  far  ahead  of  the  beet  crop 
in  preparing  ground  for  wheat. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is,  to  raise  potatoes  on  one  tract,  and  to  raise 
beets  on  another  tract,  in  the  same  locality,  say  right  adjoining  it! 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  From  land  on  which  the  potatoes  are  raised,  you  get 
a  better  crop  of  wheat  the  next  year  than  you  do  from  land  on  which 
beets  have  been  raised ) 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Far  better;  but  in  my  particular  neighborhood  I 
think  it  works  the  other  way. 

UigmzecDyGoOglc 
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Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  you  get  down  to  the  direct 
or  indirect  benefit  to  be  derived, by  virtue  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
beet,  or  any  vegetable  that  has  roots,  and  where  the  ground  has  to 
be  tilled  and  plowed,  that  makes  such  a  crop  better  for  the  grain 
crop? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  am  not  certain  that  it  makes  any  difference  what 
the  crop  is  as  long  as  it  is  a  good  cultivated  crop,  with  plenty  of 
water, 

Mr.  Rakeb.  I  think  you  have  already  said,  in  answer  to  a  question 
asked  by  another  member  of  the  committee,  that  vou  people  in  your 
country  do  not  enrich  your  land  by  any  fertilizer  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  we  do  not;  nothing  except  what  c^mes  from  t^e 
barnyards,  and  alfalfa. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  use  any  commercial  fertUizer  at  all  t 

Mr.  Bodkin,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  is  the  relative  drain  upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
caused  by  the  beet  as  compared  with  the  potato — does  the  potato 
drain  the  soil  of  its  virtue  as  much  as  the  beet  ?  I  will  say,  does  it 
exhaust  the  soil  as  much?    Perhaps  that  is  a  better  term. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  difference. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Have  you  ever  tested  that  or  tried  any  experiments  in 
that  r^ard  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  experiments  are  hard  to  make  along  those  Unes 
on  account  of  seasons  and  variations  of  evetrthing, 

Mr.  Kaker.  To  go  back,  before  we  leave  that  subject,  I  asked  you 
in  regard  to  this  irrigation  question,  the  use  of  the  water  on  the  land, 
and  you  figured  the  value  of  the  rental  at  $20  per  acre.  Are  these 
lands,  located  as  you  have  described,  lands  that  have  a  water  right 
of  their  own  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  have  their  own  water  rights. 

Mr,  Raker.  Then,  why  did  you  pay  this  S3.333  for  this  second  and 
Uiird  irrigation  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Because  I  thought  it  was  profitable  to  irrigate  the 
second  and  third  times. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Did  you  have  the  water  of  your  own! 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  had  to  buy  that  of  some  one  else  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes.  When  you  pay  120  an  acre  for  land  you  are 
very  lucky  if  you  get  enough  water  to  irrigate  twice, 

Mr.  Rakeb.  That  explains  that,  then, 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Nobody  will  guarantee  it. 

Mr.  Raker,  Then,  if  you  got  land  upon  which  there  was  a  water 
right  appurtenant,  thatwoula  be  sufficient  to  give  you  four  irrigations, 
as  you  claim  is  necessary;  it  would  add  that  much  more  to  the  price 
ormnally  per  acre  of  the  land  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Itwould;  butonthehighground,wherewehavegood 
land,  nobody  has  such  a  water  right  except  it  gets  to  raining- — except 
there  is  a  very  rainy  time.  Last  season  was  a  drv  year,  very  few 
had  water  enough  for  more  than  one  irrigation,  and  th^  they  had  to 
take  it  away  from  all  their  other  crops  in  order  to  save  the  beet  crop. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  is  more  expensive  to  irrigate  the  beet  crop  than  any 
.  other,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

UiamzecDyGoOglc 
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Mr.  Raker.  It  requires  more  IrrigatioD;  it  requires  two  more  irri- 
gations than  other  ordinary  crops.    Is  that  right  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  you  keep  the  beets  on  the  same  piece  of  land  do 
they  not  injure  the  soil  unless  you  rotated  You  can  not  have  three 
or  four  successive  beet  csrops  successfully  on  the  same  piece  of  laad 
in  your  country,  can  you  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  think  beets  hurt  land  very  much. 

Mr.  Rakkk.  You  do  not  think  so  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  a  continued  crop  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Of  course,  it  depends  on  how  long — how  many  years 
3rou  plant  beets  on  the  same  land.  Three  ana  four  years — many 
times  as  good  a  crop  has  been  raised  the  fourth  year  as  uie  first  year. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Taking  it  in  your  part  of  the  country,  it  is  possime  to 
raise  beets  upon  the  same  tract  of  land  three  or  four  successive  years, 
by  reason  ofirrieation;  is  not  that  iti 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  irrigation.  We  all  irrigate^ 
and  the  irrigation  is  pretty  much  alike,  if  we  have  the  water;  but 
the  land  varies  so  much  that  in  some  places  you  dare  not  irrigate 
but  Uttle,  or  let  it  run  but  a  little  while,  while  in  our  neighborhood 
water  may  run  two  or  three  days,  and  there  is  no  difference. 

The  Chaibuan.  No  difference  in 'the  crop,  you  mean  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  because  there  are  places  where  if  the  water  will 
run  24  hours  the  leaves  will  turn  yellow:  but  in  our  place  it  will  run 
days  before  any  yellow  leaves  will  appear,  and  I  take  it  by  that  that 
the  soil  must  vary,  because  the  water  would  be  all  the  same. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  there  any  dangers  incident  to  raising  beets  in 
your  part  of  the  country  by  virtue  of  hail  and  such  tilings  »b  that; 
does  tiif!  farmer  run  any  risks  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Of  course  some,  but  if  we  get  the  beet  crop,  that  is 
one  of  the  main  holds  I  guess  to-  the  people  M'ho  raise  beets — that 
the  beets  stand  hail  so  well.  If  it  were  not  for  that  fact  I  would 
have  quit  long  ago. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  go  to  raising  other  crops,  sucli  as  potatoes  and 
alfalfa,  and  so  on  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes.     It  is  that  insurance  that  holds  them  up. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  taking  it  all  in  all  you  people,down  tnere  are 
getting  along  pretty  nicely  with  the  Great  Western  sugar  people, 
are  you  not? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Some  of  us. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  tlie  matter  witli  the  balanced 

Mr.  Bodkin,  They  do  not  get  the  tonnage. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  What  do  you  mean  by  tliat  '< 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  do  not  get  tons  enougli  (o  make  the  money. 

Mr.  Raker.  Tons  enough  oiF  of  tlie  land '( 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes.  When  you  come  to  figure  8,  9,  and  10  oob 
and  hire  the  work  done,  you  have  to  Jiave  a  bank  account  or  you 
can  not  pay  your  help. 

Mr.  Rak^r.  In  ottier  words,  you  would  be  running  at  a  loss 
the  time? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  For  the  price  you  are  getting? 

U,3„,zec:,yG00gk' 
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Mr.  BODKi?(.  Yes.  Anything  below  12  tons  in  my  field — it  iakes 
right  close  to  12  tons  to  pay  the  cost,  the  way  I  work. 

Mr.  Baker.  How  are  your  farmers  there  treated  by  the  newspapers 
as  compared  with  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  as  to  giving 
the  facts  t 

Mr,  Bodkin.  They  give  them  conceming  the  farmer,  but  not  cod- 
ceminc  the  sugar  company, 

Mr,  Raker,  What  is  the  matt«r  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Well,  they  just  tell  the  fellow  in  plain  English  that 
they  get  their  money  from  the  sugar  company,  and  we  do  not  pay 
them  anything  only  our  Uttle  $1.50  a  year, 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  then,  the  farmer  is  not  in  with  the 
newspapers  so  far  as  getting  the  facts  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  they  do  not  dare  to  do  it.  I  took  an  item  to 
Mr.  Boynton 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  Bodkin,  He  is  editor  of  one  of  the  newspapers.  He  has  been 
there  30  years  or  more.     I  asked  him  if  he  would  run  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  mean  by  that  * 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  mean  I  asked  him  if  he  would  print  it  in  his  news- 
paper, and  he  at  first  said  he  would,  and  finally  he  got  serious  about 
it,  and  he  told  me  why  he  could  not  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  item? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Showing  how  they  could  afford  to  give  us  a  dollar  a 
ton  more  for  our  beets.  It  showed  that  when  the  Congmont  factory 
slices  80,000  tons  of  beets,  as  it  did  last  year,  and  makes  a  profit  of 
$1,280,000,  if  they  would  give  us  $1  more  a  ton,  that  would  be 
$80,000,  and  that  would  omy  shave  their  profit  down  a  little  bit. 
That  is  what  I  was  leading  up  to  in  this  article — that  they  had  $8  or 
$9  a  ton  profit. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Where  were  those  figures  that  you  refer  to  obtained  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  figured  them  ourselves  from  his  own  quotation. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY,  You  do  not  know  whether  they  were  correct  or  not  ( 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  wanted  to  show  us  the  book,  that  they  run  16 
per  cent  sugar.  He  had  already  said  that  they  had  sficed  80,000 
tons,  and  if  you  figure  that  up,  then  he  had  $1,280,000  worth  of  sugar, 
and  he  had  made  a  sensational  brag  that  he  had  paid  $600,000  for 
the  beets.. 

Mr,  FORDNBT.  You  are  speaking  of  tlie  superintendent  of  the 
factory,  are  you  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  was  the  superintendent  that  put  this  item  in 
the  newspaper  last  year,  showing  what  a  good  thing  the  sugar  factory 
was,  and  it  was  all  right,  only  if  we  could  have  had  that  $80,000  you 
know  it  would  have  helped  the  Longmont  business  men  that  nad 
been  opposing  us.  If  we  had  got  that  they  would  have  had  it  the 
next  day,  and  they  would  have  run  double  the  amount. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  In  other  words,  if  you  got  it  one  day  they  would 
take  it  away  from  you  the  next  day? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  would  not  take  it  away  from  us;  we  would  give 
it  to  them— the  busmess  men. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  the  factory  yields  up  nothing,  as  I  understand  it; 
the  factory  does  not  yield  up  to  the  locality? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  they  beg  their  way  when  they  give  a  big  feast. 
Tbey  did  it  this  year.    They  make  it  off  the  Longmont  merchants. 
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They  took  the  men  away  from  the  dumps  and  let  us  sit  down  there 
in  the  cold. 

Mr.  Kakbb.  Then  tJiis  article  was  leading  up  to  the  conditions  as 
the  farmer  saw  them  ^ 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  were  getting  it  up  just  to  that  point,  showing  that 
thev  had  this  amount  of  money,  and  if  they  would  giv^e  us  another 
dollar  a  ton  how  many  beets  we  would  raise.  But  Dr.  Bowersock, 
who  is  a  director  in  the  National  Bank 

Mr.  FoRDNEY,  Is  he  a  manufacturer  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  he  is  a  banker  and  a  doctor  there.  I  was  asking 
him  why  the  Longmont  business  men  would  not  stay  in  with  the 
farmers  and  get  another  dollar  a  ton,  ahowine  him  that  they  would 
get  this  $160,000  the  next  day.  Mr.  Bi?ynton  thought  anybody  ought 
to  see  that,  and  waiite<l  mo  to  take  it  up.  Wlien  Igot  to  Dr.  Bower- 
sock  the  first  damper  he  put  on  it  was  that  he  said, '  That  won't  work 
at  all;  if  we  do  that,  turn  against  the  Great  Western  and  favor'the 
farmers,  they  will  shut  down  the  Ijongiuont  factory,  and  we  will  be 
here  without  any  run  at  all.  They  will  ship  ttie  beets  somewhere 
else."     So  he  said  tliey  would  have  to  keep  still. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  to  get  down  to  the  man  who  refused  to  do  the 
publishing,  what  was  his  reason  for  not  publishing  it,  finally  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  One  editor  ran  some  stuff,  and  then  when  we  came 
back  in  a  couple  of  weeks  he  was  all  mad,  and  one  of  our  committee 
asked  him  what  the  sugar  company  said.  He  swore  and  said  they  did 
not  say  anything,  but  that  no  check  came. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Vou  farmere  pay  him  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  year  for 
his  paper,  though  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Str.  FoRDNET.  How  many  farmers  are  there  who  pay  him  thati 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Another  committee  waited  on  him — ^I  ran  get  to  that 
this  way — and  he  was  sliowing  the  other  people  that  came  from  over 
the  range  what  was  new  in  our  work,  and  he  told  tliis  other  committee 
that  he  was  going  to  side  with  the  farmers  now,  and  why  shouldn't  he, 
when  there  were  7  of  the  sugar  beet  manufacturing  people  who  took 
his  newspaper  and  2,000  farmers,  and  why  would  he  not  side  with  the 
farmers  f     I  told  this  fellow  then  to  take  this  man's  paper. 

Mr,  FoRDKEY.  Two  thousand  farmers  at  $1.50  apiece  would  be 
$3,000.  Tlien,  if  he  could  favor  the  farmers,  the  factories  must  have 
paid  him  more  than  $3,000. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  tlie  farmers  are  there  anyhow;  and  any  $5  from 
the  sugar  factory  would  be  just  that  much  gain. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  A  small  amount  of  money  from  the  factory  then 
might  buy  up  the  paper. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Because  they  have  the  other  money,  anyhow. 

Mr.  FoRDNET,  Yes, 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  say  anything  about  the  size  of  the  check 
that  did  not  come  after  he  puhUshed  that  article  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  1  did  not  talk  to  him  any  more;  I  sent  somebody 
else  about  that  check. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  man's  name^ 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Mr.  Beckwith. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  he  live  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  In  Longmont. 
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Mr.  Hnn>8.  Did  you  get  aaything  to  indicate  that  he  may  have 
taken  a  part  of  this  money  in  sugar! 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  he  just  said  that.  I  do  not  know  that  he  got 
any  money,  but  he  said:  "No  check  has  come." 

Mr.  Raeeb.  What  was  the  policy  of  the  paper  after  that  statement, 
as  to  their  being  in  favor  of  tne  farmer,  to  help  the  farmer  along,  or 
was  it  in  favor  of  the  sugar  factory  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  think  he  published  anything  either  way — 
nothing  for  the  farmer,  and  the  sugar  company  quit  nim.  I  do  not 
take  his  paper  and  I  could  not  say,  but  our  committee  always  re- 
membered tnat  he  never  did  anything  for  us. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  kind  of  treatment  does  the  company  give  the 
farmers  there  that  raise  these  beets  4 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  get  good  treatment  outside  of 

Mr.  Raker.  Outside  of  the  money  they  get  * 

Mr.  BoDsm.  Outside  of  the  money  treatment;  all  other  conditions 
are  fine,  I  think. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  if  you  get  such  a  low  price  for  your  beets — have 
to  sell  them  so  low  that  you  har<11y  got  a  living,  .rom  thepiici-syou 
have  given  us — why  do  you  not  go  into  some  other  business? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  business  where  I  could 
get  in  that  many  davs'  woik;  ano  gutting  paid  for  it,  and  having  a 
small  field,  I  have  to  "buy  my&elf  a  iob. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  The  tarmors  generally.  I  mean. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  do  "o  into  something  else.  Otherwise  the  fac- 
tory would  nm  175  daj-s  mstead  of  50  days. 

Mr.  RAKEUt.  That  is  what  I  want  to  gat  at.  In  other  words,  the 
treatment  given  the  farmers  by  the  sugar  facto/y  by  leason  of  the 
low  price,  so  much  lower  than  they  are  entitled  to,  is  driving  men 
out  of  1  aising  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Their  production  and  the  amount  of  beets  they 
handle  ia  much  lower  than  it  would  be  if  they  were  paying  the  farm- 
ers a  hving  wage  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  would  cover  them  up  until  they  could  not  com- 
mence to  take  them  if  they  would  give  us  another  dollar,  but  we 
are  just  on  the  nip  and  tuck  ed^e. 

Ml.  Raker.  Can  you  not  ^ve  us  anj'  reason  why  they  are  not 
encouraging  the  farmei;  that  is,  why  they  are  not  paying  nim  more 
money  for  nis  beets,  so  he  can  live  and  prosper  and  they,  in  turn, 
grow  and  prosper !  Give  us  your  view  on  that  question.  There 
must  be  some  reason,  vou  know, 

Mr.  Bodkin.  One  thing,  Mr.  Maury  said  that  they  could  not  tell 
about  the  price  of  sugar;  that  if  they  once  raised  the  price  to  the 
farmers  and  they  took  the  tariff  off  the  sugar  he  could  never  get  the 
farmers  down  any,  and  therefore  he  had  to  make  some  money  while 
he  could. 

Mr.  Rae&b.  And  that  is  the  condition  you  people  find  yourselves  in  * 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes.     While  we  would  like  to  see  the  tariff  kept  on — 

for  there  is  no  telling  what  would  happen  if  thny  would  take  that 

off — under  the  present  conditions  a  statement  like  that  shows  that 

-  he  is  simply  piling  on  that  tariff  right  now,  paying  us  the  price,  as 

he  assumes,  tnat  would  be  kept  right  on  if  the  tariff  were  taken  off; 
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but  I  figure  he  would  wind  down  on  us  heavily  if  thpv  took  the 
tariff  off. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  did  not  exactly  understand  your  answer.  Please 
repeat  that. 

Mi.  Bodkin.  If  they  took  the  tariff  off,  they  could  never  get  the 
price  down. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  mean  the  price  of  beeta? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  the  price  of  beets.  He  would  never  grow  them 
for  lesH,  and  therefore  they  had  to  make  money  while  they  could. 
Of  course  our  objection  is  that  this  way  he  is  payii^  us  the  price  as 
though  there  were  no  tariff  on. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  Not  considering  the  question  of  tariff  at  all  t 

Mr,  Bodkin.  Not  to  us. 

The  Chairm.^n.  In  other  words,  he  does  not  give  you  your  share  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  does  not  give  us  any  under  his  statement.  They 
are  making  money  while  they  can.  We  figure  that  if  they  do  take 
the  tariff  off  he  would  wind  down  on  us  more  and  more. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  will  keep  right  on  raising  beets,  will  you  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Not  unless  we  find  some  other  crop  more  profitable 
so  it  will  tail  up  the  loss. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  have  any  other  crop  now  that  is  more 
profitable  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Well,  the  beet  crop  varies,  so  you  can  not  say  what 
you  are  going  to  get.  We  get  from  4  to  24  tons,  a  variation  of  $100 
per  acre.  Once  in  a  while  an  acre  grows  25  tons,  but  hundreds  of 
them  grow  8  tons  for  each  one  of  them  that  grows  25.  Therefore,  I 
aay  we  can  nottell  what  we  are  going  to  make  on  beets  on  account  of 
that  variation. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  you  are  at  the  merry  of  the  sugar-beet 
company  there ) 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  all  these  factories  were  not  under  thesame 
organizationj  but  were  competing.  Do  you  think  you  would  get  a 
bettor  price  m  that  event  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  could  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  Butyou  have  but  one  concern  to  buy  your  beets, 
and  that  is  the  Great  Weatern  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman,  Ordinarily  you  can  get  a  better  price  for  anythir^ 
you  arc  pro<lucing  if  there  are  several  people  trying  to  buy  it  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  ^  es;  if  you  could  keep  them  separate — if  there  would 
contimie  to  bo  soverivl  peoi)le — but  tlioy  get  so  close  together  so  quick. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Is  this  a  sample  of  the  contract  that  you  people  have 
[exhibiting  paper]. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  can  say  that  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  This  witness  had  better  testify  about  that. 

Mr.  Bodkin  (after  examination).  My  glasses  are  so  poor  that  I  can 
not  read  it  very  well.    Would  you  please  read  that? 

(Mr.  Raker  proceeded  to  read  tlie  contract  referred  to.) 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  can  aay  that  that  is  the  1910  contract. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  For  the  1911  crop? 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  1910  crop. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  But  that  is  not  our  this  year's  contract.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  exception  that  he  pays  for  each  one-half  per  cent, 
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the  price  vBiies  with  each  one-half  per  cent.  I  should  have  noticed 
that  aa  soon  as  you  started  to  quote  prices.  That  is  the  only  difference 
in  the  contract. 

Mr.  Raebb.  I  would  like  to  have  this  go  in  the  record. 

The  Chaisman.  That  may  go  in. 

(The  contract  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

[iniL] 

DuPUCATE. 

Trb  Qreat  Wbstern  Sdoab  Co.,  Lonohont  Fxctost. 

Uomorandum  of  agreement  between .grower,  and  the  Great  Weetem  Sugar  Co. 

1.  The  grower  agreee  to  prepare  the  land  for,  plant,  block,  thin,  cultivate,  iirigato, 
harvest,  and  deliver  during  the  soaaon  191-,  in  compliance  with  directions  of  The 

Great  Weatem  Sugar  Co.,  as  may  be  given  bom  time  to  time, acree  of  sngu 

beeta  on  the  tollowing-deecribed  lands,  to  wit:  quarter,  section  — ,  town- 

aliip 1  range , County,  Colo.,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  companjr 

be  neld  liable  in  damages  tor  any  failure  or  putinl  failure  of  crop  or  any  injury  or 
damage  to  beeta. 

2.  The  seed  used  shall  be  only  that  furnished  by  the  companv,  tor  either  plaufing 
or  replanting  the  acreage  herein  specified,  for  which  the  grower  ahatl  pay  10  cents  per 
pound,  and  not  leea  than  20  pounds  per  acre  shall  be  us^,  same  to  be  paid  for  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  first  beets  delivered. 

3.  The  grower  agrees  that  all  beeta  grown  by  him  will  be  harvested  and  delivered 
to  the  company  as  directed,  at  the  factory  or  in  cars  at  deei^gnated  receiving  stadona 
(rf  the  conii>any,  properly  topped  at  baae  of  bottom  leaf,  knives  or  hooks  shall  not  be 
used  for  lifting  beeta,  subject  to  proper  deduction  for  (are,  froe  from  dirt,  atonea,  traah, 
or  foreign  substance  liable  to  interfere  with  the  work  at  the  factory:  and  that  he  will 
protect  the  beets  from  aun  and  frost  after  removal  from  the  eround.  The  company 
nas  the  option  of  rejecting  any  diseased,  frozen,  or  damaged  beeta,  beets  of  lees  than 
12  per  cent  sugar  or  lees  than  60  per  cent  puritv,  or  beeta  that  are  not  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  ol  sugar,  it  being  agreed  ana  understood  that  the  company  shall  not  b« 
obliged  to  receive  any  beets  prior  to  October  16  containing  leee  than  15  per  cent  sugar; 
it  a£o  being  understood  that  the  company  will  commence  receivii^  the  crop  as  soon 
la  the  beets  are  thoroughly  matured. 

i.  In  the  event  that  a.iiy_  portion  of  the  beets  ^wn  under  thi«  contiact  (except  that 
portion  of  the  crop  which  is  to  be  siloed  as  herein  provided)  shall  not  by  the  15th  da^ 
of  October  of  said  year  be  ordered  delivered  by  the  company,  then  in  such  caee  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  grower  to  promptly  commence  and  proceed  with  the  har- 
vesting and  delivery  of  Euch  beeta  aa  come  within  the  contract  requiremente  after  tJie 
■aid  ]5th  day  of  October  without  further  notice  from  the  company  and  to  fully  com- 
plete delivery  of  all  of  said  beets  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  December  of  aaid  year. 

5.  The  grower  ogroestodio,  if  bo  directed  in  writing  by  the  company  prior  to  harveet. 
any  portion  of  the  tonnage  produced  on  the  above-contracted  acreage  not  to  exceed 
twenty-five  (25)  per  cent  of  the  entire  corp  grown  hereunder. 
S.  Beeta  delivered  and  accepted  will  be  paid  for  by  Che  company  aa  follows: 
$5  per  ton  for  beeta  tasting  not  lew  than  12  per  cent  sugar  and  under  IB 

per  cent. 
95.25  per  Ion  for  beeta  testing  not  less  than  15  per  cent  sugar  and  under 

16  per  cent. 
l6.E0per  ton  for  beets  testing  not  less  than  16  pn  cent  sugar  and  under  17 

per  rent. 
15.75  per  ton  for  beets  taatingnot  len  than  17percentBugarandunder  18 

per  cent. 
$6  per  Ion  for  beets  testing  not  less  than  18  per  cent  sugar  and  under  19 

pwcent. 
And  25  centa  per  ton  additional  for  each  percentage  above  19  per  cent. 
^  Vol  all  beets  siloed  50  centa  per  ton  extra  shall  be  paid.    It  bei^  distinctly  under- 
■tood,  however,  than  none  of  such  siloed  beeta  shall  be  delivered  until  the  company 
lends  written  instructiona  to  the  grower  to  make  delivery  of  "siloed  heet«;     olao 
tlut  alt  of  said  siloed  beeta  shall  be  ordered  and  delivered  prior  to  January  31. 

Payment  to  be  made  the  151h  of  each  month  for  beeta  delivered  and  received  during 

ae previous  calendar  month.  ummzec  dvCiOOqIc 

18869—11 9  ° 
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7.  The  grower  chall  have  the  privilege  of  selectine,  at  hie  expense,  a  nian  of  reliiU>lB 
chuacter,  satisfactory  to  the  compan^v,  to  check  the  tarea  aod  weiKfat^  of  the  beeta 
grown  under  (his  contract,  at  the  receivinf;  Btution?  where  such  beela  may  be  delivered 


BTinjl 
9.  To 


_    _  a  check  in  the  tare-room  laboralorv  Che  polarisation  of  his  beeta. 

8.  It  is  further  agreed,  in  tlie  event  ol  a  phortage  o(  cars  after  OclobA  15,  caumng 
eeriniia  delay  to  the  pwer,  aaiit  grower  ahall  be  allowed  to  fork  his  beeta  into  piles, 
under  directions  of  th'econipanv.at  the  receiving  stations,  where  large  elevated  dumpe 

o  established,  and  no  loose  airt  shall  be  removed  from  the  wagon  boi  until  all«r 
e  been  weighed  hack. 

'o  the  Quality  of  said  beets,  the  company  diall  have  the  privil^e  at 

vnnuu?  uimt-s  uurini;  the  growii^  and  haivesting  seaaon  of  causing  the  beeta  to  be 
(atnpled  and  polarized. 

10.  The  grower  agrees  not  to  assign  thia  contract  without  written  consent  of  the 
company. 

Tbk  Griat  Wbbtbrh  SottAB  Co., 

By 

Colorado, ,  191—. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Here  is  an  actual  labor  contract  which  I  can  identify. 
Mr.  Rakbb.  I  was  just  coming  to  that.     This  is  a  contract  they 
m^ke  with  the  foreign  labor,  or  labor  generally,  is  it  t 
Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  the  hand  labor  for  the  best  fields. 
Mr.  Raker.  I  would  like  to  have  that  go  in. 
The  Chaibman.  That  may  be  inserted. 

[HapUoatel 
Labor  CoN*i«Acr, 

Hemorandumof  agreement,  made  and  eDt«Tedinto  this  <jth  day  of  March  A.  D.  IllO, 
by  and  between  H.  G.  Slater,  of  Ix>ngmont,  hereinafter  designated  ae  the  grower, 
and  Henry  Het^lrr,  of  Longinont,  hereinafter  denignaled  as  the  contractor, 

Witneescth:  WTiereaa,  the  grower  has  entered  intoa  contract  with  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.,  of  Limgmont,  C-olo.,  for  Ihe  growing  of  sugar  beets,  and  is  desirous  of  con- 
tracting witli  the  cnntiActoT  for  doing  the  handwork  on  said  crop;  now,  therefore. 

In  consideration  of  the  sum  of  *],  in  hood  paid  by  Ihe  grower  to  the  conbvctor, 
receipt  of  which  is  hereby  acknowledged,  the  contiactor  hereby  covenants  and  agrees 
with  the  grower  to  do  the  handwork  on  40  acren,  moro  or  less,  of  sugar  lieets  planted 

or  to  be  planted quarter  of  section ,  township north, 

ntnge ■  west  of  the  sixth  F.  M.,  for  the  season  of  1910,  in  accordance  with  the 

rulvs  and  regulations  printed  on  tht;  back  hereof  and  made  a  part  of  this  contract. 

The  contractor  further  agrees  to  receive  as  full  compensation  for  said  work  the  prices 


hereinafter  specified,  and  the  grower  hereby  ^;rece  to  pay  said  contractor  for  nid 

handwork  ae  fast  an  the  respective  clawee  of  work  have  been  completed  aiid  approved 
by  the  agricultural  superintendent  or  field  man  of  The  Great  Wi«tern  Sugar  Co.,  LtHig 
mont  factory,  at  the  prices  specified  below: 

Pemcn.    pCTlon. 

For  bunching  and  thinning Jfi.  00    9- — 

For  second  hoeing 2.  50       

For  third  hoeing 1.  W      

For  pulling  ana  topping '  10. 00      — ■ — — 

The  grower  further  agrees  to  provide  reasonable  living  accotninodations  for  the 
contractor  without  expense  to  him,  and  to  furnL-ih  said  contmctor  with  water  near  at 
hand  for  drinking  and  domestic  purposps  without  expense. 

This  contract  ehall  bind  and  benefit  both  parties  thereto,  and  its  fulfiUment  Atil 
be  a  charge  and  lien  on  all  the  real  and  petsonid  property  of  the  respective  parties. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have  subscribed  their  names  the  day  and 
jreac  first  written  above. 

H.  G.  Slatbr,  Oroicir. 
IIbkrv  Hbshlsr,  Contraetof. 
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RuLis  AND  Rboui^tiohs  Qovernimo  the  Handwork  on  thb  Witbih  Contbact. 

BUNCHINO  AND  THINNING. 

This  work  to  be  conuneDced  by  the  contnctM  junt  aa  soon  u  the  beeta  Bbow  toui 
leaves  and  the  grower  has  them  cultivated,  and  mtiat  be  completed  bb  rapidly  a«  po«- 
eible  in  the  following  manner,  to  wit:  Beets  to  be  thinned  From  7  to  10  mchea  apart, 
leaving  only  one  plant  in  each  place;  no  double  beets  shall  ha  left.  Thia  work  murt 
be  done  m  that  the  land  will  be  entirely  free  from  weeds. 

8BC0ND  HOBINO. 


Thia  work  must  be  commenced  by  the  contractor  Ha  BOon  as  the  thinmng  is  completed 
Knd  the^wer  has  finished  the  second  cultivation,  by  hoeing  a  little  deeper  than  the 
firet  hoeing,  killinj?  and  removinj^  all  weeds  and  removing  any  double  plants  that  may 
have  been  overlooked  in  the  thmning.  The  grower  must  keep  the  crop  cultivated 
so  that  at  least  10  inches  of  the  center  of  the  row  remains  clear  of  all  weeds  and  foul 
growth  up  to  the  time  of  the  third  hoeing. 

THtBD  BOBINO. 

A  thirdhoeing  must  be  given  the  beets  by  the  Contractor,  andin  addition  to  such  third 
hoeing  any  and  all  further  hoeing  necesBary  to  keep  the  beets  free  from  weeds,  until 
harvest  of  the  beets  is  commenced,  must  be  done  by  the  contractor;  and  in  the  event 
of  the  beets  having  grown  so  large  that  a  third  or  further  hoeing  would  injure  tiieni, 
then  bH  weeds  that  ^ow  up  to  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  harvest  must  be 
removed  by  hand,  as  tne  beeta  must  be  kept  free  from  weedaat  all  times  until  harvested. 


This  work  must  be  done  just  aa  soon  m  the  grower  receives  orders  from  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Co.  to  dig  hia  beeta.  The  plowing  out  will  he  done  by  the  grower.. 
ThebeetBrauatbepuIledny  the  contractor,  thedirt  knocked  oft  by  knocting  the  beeta 
together  as  nulled,  and  throwing  them  into  niles.  The  ground  on  which  the  beeta 
are  to  be  piled  must  be  cleaned  off  and  leveled  down  by  the  contractor,  so  that  the 
grower  may  fork  the  beets  into  the  wagon,  free  from  dirt,  rocks,  leaves,  or  other  trash. 

The  beets  will  be  topped  by  the  contractor  in  the  foUowin?  manner,  to  wit:  By  cut- 
ting off  the  tops  squarely  just  below  the  crown  at  the  base  of  the  bottom  leaf;  Imives 
or  hooka  will  not  be  used  for  lifting  the  beets. 

All  tools  for  handwork  shall  he  furnished  by  the  grower. 

All  cultivating,  irrigating,  plowing  out  and  loading  will  be  done  by  the  grower 
unless  otherwise  agreed  upon. 

All  beets  left  in  the  field  over  night  must  be  properly  protected  from  froat  by  the 
contractor  by  covering  the  piles  with  beet  tops,  and  uie  tops  to  be  removed  by  the 
grower. 

The  grower  reeervee  the  right,  in  the  event  the  handwork  is  not  done  propwly  or 
with  aufficient  rapidity  by  the  contractor  that  the  crop  would  thereby  aufter,  to  engage 
additional  help  for  doing  the  work  at  a  price  not  Vi  exceed  tlie  price  herein  contracted 
for,  and  to  deduct  the  expense  of  the  mme  from  thia  cinlract;  it  bping  acreed  and 
underetood,  however,  that  in  the  event  of  anv  dispute  ariaing  between  the  grower 
and  contractor  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  aliove  rules,  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  work  is  being  done,  or  aa  lo  l!ie  necessity  uf  additional, help,  the  ^ricultnral 
superintendent  or  field  man  of  tlio  Great  Wcsloni  Pui,iir  Co.,  tongmont  factory,  shall 
act  He  referee  and  his  decision  ahail  be  final  and  bindinc  on  both  the  contractor  and 
the  grower. 

The  Chairman.  The  farmer  makes  that  contract  with  the  contrac- 
tor, to  have  the  labor  done  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  about  the  labor.  What 
kind  and  class  of  labor  have  vou  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Just  about  all  classes. 

Mr.  K&KER.  Japasese  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Some. 
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Mr.  Raebk.  Chinese  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  Chinese. 

Mr.  Raksb.  Hindus  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  could  not  say  about  that.  I  made  a  mistake  whoi 
I  said  all.    I  meant  all  classes  of  people. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mexicans  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  What  per  centage  of  Americans  ? 

TheCHAisHAN.  For  field  labor  f 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  A  very  small  per  cent,  except  those  that  tend  the 
fields  themselves. 

Mr.  Raekb.  Yes,  I  am  coming  to  that.  What  does  this  labor  con- 
totct  apply  to  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  What  work  ) 

Mr.  Rakeb.  No.  Does  the  company  furnish  this  labor  under  these 
contracts  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  If  we  can't  get  them.  When  there  was  not  much 
labor  in  the  country',  they  would  send  a  man  to  the  cities,  make  a  deal 
with  the  poor  people  around  the  slums  and  sign  that  contract.  I 
would  sign  mine  and  would  send  it  along  and  he  would  get  them 
signed  up. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Then,  the  company  would  ship  them  out  there  and 
we  would  pay  a  dollar  an  acre  to  the  company  to  help  tail  up  this 
expense,  in  order  to  get  the  help— — - 

Mr.  Raeer.  If  I  understand  you  correctly — and  I  do  not  want  to 
misunderstand  you — ^you  pay  very  little  attention  to  the  kind  and 
class  and  character  of  the  labor  employed ) 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  can  not  have  much  choice;  no  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  No  ;  that  is  not  the  question.  Come  right  to  the  facte. 
The  question  of  our  labor — whether  it  is  high-priced  American  labor 
or  not — is  not  practically  considered  by  the  company  at  all,  is  it! 

Mr.  Bodkin,  By  the  company ) 

Mr.  Rakeb,  Yes. 

The'CHAiBMAN.  By  the  foreman. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  The  question  is  simply  whom  they  can  get — the  cheap- 
est labor  they  can  get  ^ 

Mr,  Bodkin.  It  is  all  one  price,  but  it  is  just  who  they  can  get.  Of 
course,  the  farmers  are  very  choice  in  getting  nice  people,  but  they 
can  not  choose. 

Mr.  Raebr.  Ordinarily  a  farmer  in  employing  a  man  gets  the  best 
kind  of  a  man  he  can  ana  then  he  takes  him  right  into  his  home,  gives 
him  a  good  bed,  and  lets  him  eat  at  the  same  table } 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  the  method  used  by  the  sugar  people  is  to  get  the 
cheapest  labor  they  can  get '( 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  .4.iid  there  is  no  difference  as  to  the  nationality? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  right;  yes. 

Mr.  R4KER,  Then,  the  ijuestion  that  they  must  pay  a  large  bonus 
to  run  their  business,  because  it  affects  labor,  in  order  to  keep  up  high- 
priced  labor  and  high  character  of  labor  and  high-minded  men,  does 
not  apply  in  your  neck  of  the  woods  at  all,  does  itt     r\iiiult' 
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Mr.  Boi>KiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raebb.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  reverse  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes.  They  go  to  the  towns  that  have  the  greatoit 
fllumfl  to  hire  these  people. 

The  Ohajrhan.  Your  company  does  not  furnish  that  labor! 

Mr,  Bodkin.  No!     They  run  it  for  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand;  but  you  say  that  is  hardly  necessanr 
DOW,  and  the  man  who  gets  this  labor  that  ia  done  under  this  hand- 
labor  contract  is  the  contractor,  who  contracts  with  the  foreman? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  is  the  man  who  brings  Hindu  and  Mexican 
and  other  labor  to  your  countiT? 

Mr,  Bodkin,  He  gets  them  if  he  can  get  them,  but  if  he  can  not  get 
them  he.  is  not  responsible. 

Tho  Chaibman.  In  other  words,  he  contracts  to  do  the  work  and 
has  it  done  any  way  he  can,  and  it  makes  no  difference  how? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  So  long  as  he  brings  people  to  do  the  work,  and  after 
the  people  are  in  my  field  if  they  do  not  do  their  work  right  I  object, 

The  Chairman.  You  complain  to  h>m* 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  I  call  on  him  and  of  course  they  pay  more  atten- 
tion. 

The  Chairman,  I  was  afraid  that  Mr.  Itaker  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  sugar  company  is  responsible  for  the  kind  of  labor  there. 

Mr.  BoDKiK.  No 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  contractor  that  does  that  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yea. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  want  to  make  this  plain  and  I  do  not  want  any  mis- 
understanding in  regard  to  the  matter.  I  understand  that  they  are 
interested  in  getting  as  low-priced  labor  as  possible;  that  is,  the  sugar- 
beet  people  t 

Mr,  Bodkin,  Yes. 

Mr,  Rakrr.  Now,  they  make  ah  arrangement  with  the  farmers 
that  they  wiii  send  out  their  agents  to  the  slums  of  the  cities,  wherever 
they  can  get  cheap,  low-priced  labor  ? 

Mr,  Bodkin,  Yes, 

Mr,  Raker,  You  people  sign  a  blank  contract  with  the  man's  name 
left  out? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  this  agent  of  the  sugar-beet  people  takes  this 
contract  to  these  places,  finds  the  man  and  writes  his  name  in  and  has 
him  sign  the  contract  f 

Mr.  Bodkin,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  different,  then. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  man  is  shipped  to  the  locahty  where  he  is 
needed? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  if  he  is  not  satisfactory,  you  report  to  the  agent 
that  brought  him  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes, 

Mr.  Raker.  And  he  then  tries  to  get  you  another  man  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yea. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  that  agent  is  an  agent  of  the  sugar  factory,  and  not 
of  the  farmer  ? 
Mr.  Bodkin,  He  is  an  ^ent  of  the  sugar  factory;  ypa,.  GoOQ  k' 
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The  Chaibhan.  In  other  words,  the  man  that  signs  as  contractor 
is  a  man  that  the  sugar  factory  furrushes  i    . 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  is  the  farmer  himself. 

Ihe  Chaibhan.  No;  the  farmer  is  called  the  grower  in  this  con- 
tract. 1  he  grower  is  the  f  uiuer  and  the  contractor  is  the  man  who 
(^ees  to  have  tliia  hand  labor  done  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  I  got  this  mijted  up,  I  guess. 

1  he  Chairman.  Now,  is  this  contractor  an  agent  of  the  beet-sugar 
factory  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  much  do  the  men  who  work  in  the  field  makel 
Take  a  man  who  works  in  your  field,  how  much  does  he  make  t 

Mr,  Bodkin.  That  kind  of  work  varies  so  mucli, 

Mr.  FoKDNET.  Well,  about  how  much  does  a  man  get,  working  in  a 
beet  field ! 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  are  the  extremes  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Plenty  of  men  can  do  as  much  as  five  other  men  do. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Then  such  a  man  ought  to  be  entitled  to  fire  times 
as  much  pay.     Wliat  does  he  gett 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  have  a  son  who  takes  out  a  half  acre  a  day  at  (10 
an  acre.     He  gets  $5  a  day. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  For  thinning* 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Taking  them  out  and  topping  them.  On  the  thin- 
ning he  blocks  an  acre  and  a  half  a  day,  and  that  work  is  classed  at 
$2  an  acre. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  he  gets  $3  for  tliat  work  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kakeb.  The  trouble  is  that  the  witness  is  giving  the  earnings 
of  his  son  as  an  expert.  He  is  putting  up  a  good,  clean  white  man  to 
work,  and  such  a  man,  of  course,  is  interested  in  the  work.  But  what 
we  want  is  to  get  at  wliat  the  labor  that  is  imported  gets. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  does  the  average  man  make  per  day  ?  I  am  not 
referring  to  boys  or  children,  but  the  average  man. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  About  $2,  but  he  has  got  to  hurry. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  have  to  rake  the  slums  over  to  get  men  to 
work  for  $2  a  day  m  your  country ) 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yea. 

Mr.  Raker.  For  instance,  here  is  a  man  who  has  a  wife  and  several 
children.  If  his  children  are  over  10  years  of  age,  I  suppose  they  go 
out  and  work  in  the  tleld  and  help  thin  the  beets  1  That  is  right,  is  it 
not? 

Mr,  Bodkin.  Yes.  . 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  wife  does  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  figured  what  the  whole  family  makes  in 
a  day? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  It  varies  so  much 

Mr.  Raker.  It  varies  according  to  the  kind  and  class  of  man  who 
is  doing  the  work  as  to  how  much  he  would  make  a  day.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Can  you  give  us  any  average  that  an  average  man 
would  make  in  a  day  for  his  own  labor,  excluding  his  wife  and 
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Ur.  Bodkin.  I  am  saying  th&t  if  a  man  works  real  eood,  $2  a  day; 
but  you  will  notice  that  that  \a  all  back-brflakinf;  work  and  there  are 
very  few  Americana  that  can  do  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  what  I  want  you  to  cut  out;  I  do  not  want 
what  the  exceptional  man  can  do,  but  what  the  average  man  can  do; 
what  they  do  make.  These  men  that  come  in  under  these  contracts, 
single  men,  bow  much  do  they  make  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  have  averaged  it  at  about  $2, 

Mr.  Rakeb.  That  settles  it,  then. 

Mr.  HiNDB.  You  say  that  it  back-breaking  work,  hard  work,  b 
it  harder  than  ordinary  farming  work  t 

Mr.  Bodkin,  Oh,  yes;  to  certain  people.  Some  people-would  jusk 
as  soon  work  in  beets  as  anywhere.  There  are  kinds  of  people  that 
can  not  do  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  mean  tliat  they  are  not  trained  to  it  ( 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Tliey  have  not  ^oi  the  back.  People  that  have  not 
got  a  back  so  that  they  can  lean  over  can  not  <lo  that  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  lIiNDR.  Can  they  not  do  their  work  by  stiiyinp  on  their  kneesi 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  as  long  as  tlie  liide  stays  on.  But  a  half  a  day 
will  take  the  hide  off  u  man,  even  tied  up  in  aacka. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  pay  them  for  bundling  and  thinning  36  per  acret 

Mr.  BoDKix.  Yes. 

Mr,  Raker.  Now,  it  may  take  that  man  tlu-ee  days  or  four  or  five 
days  to  do  tliat  work.  It  is  wholly  immaterial  to  tho  employer  as 
long  as  there  are  enough  of  them.     Is  not  that  right  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kakek.  Then  for  the  second  hoeing  it  id  $2.50  per  acre? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Tlie  prices  vary. 

Mr.  Raker.  Take  this  <.ontrft<t.  '  The  second  hoeing,  $2.60  per  acre. 
Will  this  man  hoe  an  acre  in  a  day,  the  second  hoeing  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  It  depends  on  how  weedy  it  is. 

Mr.  Raker.  Take  the  ordinary  piece  of  land,  with  ordinary  weed 
and  ordinaiy  conditions  and  ordinary  soil.     Can  he  hoe  an  acre  a  day  f 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Thev  figure  out  that  by  tb»  price. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  they  do  it ) 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  have  seen  fellows  boe  10  acres  a  day  and  I  have 
seen  them  hoe  only  a  quarter  acre  a  day. 

Mr.  Raker.  All  right.  At  the  third  hoeing  they  get  $1.50  a  day 
an  acre,  and  for  pulling  and  topping,  $10  an  acre? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  So  it  is  pretty  hard  to  figure  what  they  get  a  day  I 

Mr.  Bodkin.  There  is  more  variation  in  that  work  t^n  anything 
else. 

^Ir.  Rakeb.  It  depends  upon  the  strength  of  a  man's  back  aa  to 
how  much  work  he  can  do  in  a  day  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  And  whether  he  hurries  for  14  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  they  work  14  hours  a  day  at  this  work  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Lots  of  them;  and  15  and  16  hours. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  At  $2  a  day  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  I  am  saying  when  they  are  working  by  the 
contract.  When  I  say  $2  a  day,  I  say  that  is  about  the  average. 
It  takes  a  good  man  to  go  out  and  work  through  the  season  and  have 
$2  a  day  uuough  thick  and  thin.  Some  years  or  in  some  fields  the 
tiiird  hoeing  lots  of  times  does  not  have  to  be  performed  if,,t^,.fif^t 
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two  are  done  good  and  it  is  a  dry  year  and  the  weeds  do  not  come  on. 
It  is  a  lottery,  the  whole  work,  and  that  is  the  trouble.  They  are 
afraid  they  tnll  get  stuck  and  make  very  sniall  wages,  there  is  such  a 
variation  in  the  work. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Of  course  I  can  appreciate  that.  A  weedy  patch 
will  take  a  lot  of  work  and  maybe  another- patch  you  can  go  through 
very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  it  differs  very  much. 

Mr.  Raker.  Who  is  to  blame  for  the  treatment  of  the  labor 
tiiere — the  farmers  or  the  company  * 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  think  anybody.  It  is  simply  disagreeable 
work  and  nobodv  cares  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  \Vhy  do  you  not  get  American  labor — this  high- 
class  American  labor  that  we  are  talking  about,  which  is  protected 
by  our  high  tariff?  Why  do  they  get  this  labor  from  the  slums  of 
the  cities  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Americans  will  not  do  that  work;  not  1  in  60. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  the  cry  by  the  beet-sugar  people  that  we  must 
keep  up  a  sort  of  a  bounty,  a  high  tariff,  to  maintain  the  high  stand- 
ard of  American  labor  and  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  homes 
and  educate  their  children  does  not  amount  to  anything;  there  is 
nothing  in  that,  is  there?     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  much  does  similar  tabor  get  in  foreign  beet 
fields?     Are  you  acquainted  with  that? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Malbt.  What  you  mean  to  say  is  that  the  men  who  supply 
the  labor  get  the  best  help  they  can  to  do  that  particular  kind  of 
work  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  There  is  no  dtmbt  of  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  the  reason  why  the  American  laborer  is  not  fem- 
ployed  is  simply  because  he  refuses  to  do  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin,  He  will  not  do  enougli  to  pay  to  have  him.  You  have 
not  got  money  enough  to  pay  him  for  what  little  he  would  do. 

Mr.  Mai.by.  So  you  meet  conditions  by  hiring  such  help  as  will 
perform  this  kind  of  service  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  all  we  can  do,  or  quit  raising  beets. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  mean  to  say,  then,  that  all  your  labor  in  the 
beet  field  is  foreign,  cheap  labor? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Once  in  a  while  there  are  American  boys  who  work  in 
those  fields,  if  they  have  to. 

Mr.  HiNDB.  Are  there  women  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Not  American  women.  This  help  that  comes  in  con- 
sists of  men  and  women  and  children,  all  work  alike. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  How  much  does  a  woman  make  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  There  are  lots  of  women  that  do  a  lot  more  work  than 
their  husbands.     The  man  is  usually  the  boas. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  part  of  the  foreign  custom. 

Mr.  Hinds.  WeU,  how  much  will  the  average  smart  woman  make? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  would  figure  that  anybody  that  does  a  good  day's 
work  would  make  about  $2. 

Mr.  Hinds.  A  woman  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 
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Mr,  Hnros,  What  would  you  say  of  the  difficulty  of  that  work, 
working  in  the  beet  fields  for  a  woman,  as  compared  to  breaking  stone 
on  the  roads  t 

Mr.  BoDEiK.  Breaking  stone  would  bfl  easier  than  that. 

Mr.  HiKDs.  Much  easier  1 

Mr.  BoDKix.  I  should  think  it  would,  unless  you  would  supply 
them  with  a  large,  hflavy  hammer. 

Mr.  Hums.  About  how  much  easier  would  you  say  4  What  would 
be  the  relation  between  that  beet  work  and  breaking  stone? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  There  might  be  some  people  that  would  prefer  one 
and  some  the  other,  but  I  would  take  tne  breaking  stone,  and  I 
imagine  most  people  would. 

1&.  Hinds.  As  an  employer  of  labor,  what  would  you  say  would  be 
the  difference  in  the  wages  you  would  have  to  pay  as  between  the 
labor  in  the  beet  field  and  the  labor  breaking  stone  on  the  road  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  would  not  expect  that  there  would  be  very  much 
difference,  for  it  is  to  our  interest  to  make  ^em  behove  that  the  beet 
work  is  very  nice. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Would  you  say  *1.50  for  the  stone-breaking  work  as 
compared  to  S2  for  the  beet  work  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No  ;  I  would  not  get  it  down  that  fine. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  understand  that  women  in  Germany  work  at  breaking 
stones  on  the  roads  at  30  cents  a  day.  I  have  seen  that  stated.  I  did 
not  know  but  that  might  give  you  some  ratio  to  compare  our  labor 
in  the  beet  fields  and  in  the  beet  fields  of  Germany. 

Mr.  Bodkin,  No  ;  I  would  not  catch  anything  from  that,  only  that 
they  would  work  in  our  beet  fields  for  $2  a  day  well  contented  u  they 
had  been  working  for  that  little  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Kakeb.  In  the  $2  a  day  work  that  you  "have  spoken  of  they 
work  from  10  to  15  hours  a  day! 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes ;  for  IS  hours  and  more  in  a  busy  time.  They  go 
out  with  lanterns  after  supper  and  are  usually  there  when  I  go  to  oed, 
and  are  there  when  I  get  up. 

Mr.  Malbt.  That  is  where  they  are  working  upon  a  contract ) 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes- 
Mr.  Malbt.  How  many  hours  do  they  work  when  they  are  work- 
ing by  the  day? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Tep  hours. 

Mr.  Malby.  If  they  have  a  contract  they  work  as  many  hours  as 
they  please) 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  their  own  affair;  yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  these  men  and  women  work  every  day? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  work  every  day  until  they  get  done  during  the 
season;  yes. 

Mr,  Hinds.  That  is,  the  $2  a  day  represents  continuous  work  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  do  not  work  by  the  day.  Those  are  the  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Well,  are  there  some  days  that  they  do  not  work  at  all? 

Mr.  Bodkik.  Not  until  they  get  done,  unless  it  is  bad  weather. 
About  the  1st  of  June  they  go  over  the  second  hoein?  and  about  the 
Ist  of  August  the  third  hoeing,  and  perhaps  it  would  take  them  all 
this  time,  but  if  they  get  done  one  class  of  work  they  may  go  out  and 
get  some  other  work. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  And  then  they  get  paid  for  that  m  addition  to  th«ir 
contract  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yea. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  that  outside  pay  from  the  farmers  in  this  S2  a  day 
average  i 

Mr.  Bodkin,  When  they  are  not  busy  in  the  beet  fields  they  work 
for  whoever  hires  them,  for  about  S2  or  12.50  a  day. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  that  in  addition  to  the  $2  a  day  they  average  in  the 
beet  fields  t 

Mr.  BoDsiN.  That  t2  average  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fanner. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So,  at  the  end  of  the  season  these  men  may  have  made 
$3  or  $4  a  day  1 

Mr.  Bodkin,  No.  For  instance,  if  they  made  $2  a  day  hi  the  beet 
field  that  only  applies  to  what  days  they  worked  in  the  beet  fields. 
Of  course,  when  they  are  working  outside  they  are  not  earning  any- 
thing in  the  beet  field. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  much  would  they  earn  ordinarily  outside  of  the 
beet  fields } 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  would  ordinarily  have  a  month  hi  haying,  at 
odd  times,  and  a  week  or  two  between  boeii^,  and  then  they  would 
follow  a  thrashii:^  machine;  that  is,  the  men  and  b^  boys.  Usually 
the  women  and  cnildren  do  the  second  and  third  hoeing,  and  the  men 
go  out  in  September  and  October,  in  that  other  work. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  You  say  they  get  from  12  to  $2.60  a  day  at  farming ! 

Mr.  Bodkin.  A  day,  yes;  in  harvest  or  hay  work. 

Mr.  IIalbt.  And  Bometimes  more  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Some  years  when  help  is  very  scarce  and  also  in  spuds 
picking;  that  ia  high-priced  work. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  help  hard  for  you  to  get  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  It  has  been  easy  for  the  last  two  years;  before  that  it 
was  very  scarce. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  the  Americans  like  to  do  that  haying  and  thrashingi 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  have  the  same  repugnance  for  that  work  that  they 
have  to  the  work  in  the  beet  fields  i 

Mr.  Bodkin,  Just  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Eakeb.  How  is  that  t  Do  you  say  that  you  can  not  get 
Americans  to  do  haying  and  thrashing! 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  asked  me  if  they  Hked  to  do  it,  and  I  said  no. 

Mr,  Raker.  Well,  I  suppose  very  few  men  like  to  work,  and  if  they 
can  get  out  of  work  they  do  so;  but  you  have  no  trouble  in  getting 
Americans  to  do  haying  and  harvest  work,  all  over  the  country) 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Up  to  two  years  ago  they  were  so  scarce  you  could 
not  get  tliem;  but  for  the  last  couple  of  years  help  has  been  pretty 
plenty.  But  I  would  say  a  man  is  near  broke  when  he  goes  out  hay- 
ing, except  a  man  who  is  trying  to  accumulate  something,  which  is 
perhaps  a  very  small  percentage  of  our  people. 

Mr.  nAKBB.  To  go  back  again  to  this  family  business,  there  have  not 
been  any  statistics  that  would  be  reliable  to  show  how  much  a  man 
would  get  for  two  days'  work  in  this  locality  you  have  been  speaking 
of,  in  handling  beets ) 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir. 
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Hr.  Rakbb.  The  real  fact  b  that  the  contract  is  entered  into  bv  a 
man,  and  he  generally  has  his  wife  and  probably  from  two  to  five 
children  * 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  little  fellows  maybe  are  only  7  or  8  years  of 
age,  and  the  family  goes  out  as  soon  aa  the  sun  is  up  and  stays  out 
until  it  is  dark  or  dusk  working  upon  these  jobs! 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  that  is  the  way  the  work  is  handled  in  cleaning 
and  thinning  and  hoeing  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  That  is  about  the  way  they  wotl  under  these  contracts  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  So  it  is  impossible  to  sive  an  inteihgent  answer  as  to 
how  much  a  man  would  get  for  a  day^  work  in  that  locality.  Is  not 
that  right? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  could  not  say.  It  depends  on  how  much  help 
he  has  got. 

Mr.  Kaebb.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at;  but  the  method  b 
as  I  have  described  it  to  you,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Can  the  proprietor  farmers  in  your  country  pay  all 
their  taxes  and  expenses — that  b,  farm  expenses;  I  would  not  put  in 
their  food  and  clothing — and  average  S2.50  a  day  per  year? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  mean  would  he  have  that  much  to  apply  on  hb 
grocery  and  store  bills  ? 

Mr.  Hi.vDs.  I  mean,  take  out  the  interest  on_  the  money  invested 
in  his  farm,  the  taxes  that  he  pays,  the  expenses  that  he  pays  for 
labor,  everything  except  hb  clothes  and  food  and  dissipations  and 
dues  to  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Masons,  can  the  farmer 
average  12.50  a  day  through  the  year  for  proprietary  farming? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  would  say  no.  They  vary  as  much  as  weeds  In  a 
beet  field. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  I  was  aiming  at  was  thb :  If  a  man  was  coming 
into  your  country,  had  he  better  come  in  and  buy  a  farm  or  go  to 
the  slums  and  enlist  in  the  beet  squad  ? 

'    Mr.  Bodkin.  The  farmors  are  just  hke  all  other  people;  some  ara 
making  money  and  others  are  losing  it.    There  is  no  regularity  to  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  the  farmers  on  an  average  are  not  making  a  great 
deal? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  perhaps  10  per  cent  are  making  it. 

Mr.  Fobdnet.  And  the  others  are  just'Uving? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  and  some  are  not  living;  some  are  quitting  and 
going  to  the  towns.  You  might  say  that  uiere  are  7  or  8  per  cent 
of  them  that  are  just  paying. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  the  farmers  generally  in  your  locahty  regard  the 
raising  of  beets  under  present  conditions  as  being  a  profitable  method 
of  fanning  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No, 

Mr.  Malbt.  The  profits,  if  any,  are  very  close  ? 

Mr.  BoDSiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  returns  very  slim  ? 
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Mr.  Bodkin.  It  is  a  little  tike  those  others;  when  you  get  a  tonnage 
crop  of  16  or  18  or  20  tons,  there  is  good  money  in  that. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  am  speaking  of  the  average  conditions. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  average,  of  course,  ahowH  11  tons,  which  barely 
pays  the  expense.     If  you  Hire  it  done  it  will  hardly  pay  the  expenses. 

Mr.  Malbt.  In  other  words,  the  profits  consist  or  your  own  labor 
and  the  labor  of  the  other  members  of  your  family  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  would  take  all  the  profit. 

Mr.  Malbt.  In  other  words,  you  simply  get  good  fair  pay  lor  your 
own  work* 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Fairly  good,  taking  an  average  for  the  State. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  have  said  that  you  cultivated  40  acres,  have 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Thirteen  acres  of  it  in  beets  J 

Mr.  Bodkin.  About  13^  acres;  yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  And  you  have  charged  up  to  those  beets  t20  an 
acre  rent  ? 

Mr.  BoDON,  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Did  you  make  that  much  on  the  balance  of  the 
40  acres  t 

Mr.  BoDKiK.  I  did  not  have  any  such  land  in  the  balance. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  If  you  had  had  that  kind  of  land  could  you  make 
that  much  and  still  make  wages  yourself) 

Mr.  BoDKiN.  And  still  make  the  same  wages  t 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  YeSj  sir. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sit. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Then  the  beet  crop  is  the  better  of  the  two ) 

Mr.  Bodkin.  On  account  of  the  amount  qf  days  I  put  in.  The 
other  crop  would  end  quicker  and  I  would  not  have  got  in  so  much 
work. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  As  between  the  two,  even  though  you  lost  money 
on  (jie  beets— and  you  did  not  lose,  because  you  made  SI  or  $1.50 
an  acre — the  beet  crop  was  the  beat  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  It  was  with  me;  yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Is  that  generally  so  with  the  farmers  in  your  State  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Not  generally.  We  were  talking  over  that,  you' 
know.  On  account  of  my  improvements  and  location,  I  have  been 
offered  $250  per  acre. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Was  that  for  the  whole  40  acres ) 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes.  But  I  say  that  just  as  good  beets  could  be 
grown  on  $150  an  acre  land'fartner  out. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  would  those  people  who  proposed  to  pay  you 
1250  an  acre  for  your  land  grow  on  that  land  t  How  would  they  use 
the  land! 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  woilld  get  it  because  it  is  a  nice  neighborhood 
and  a  good  place  to  live. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  And  would  they  put  it  into  city  property  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  said  that  you  adjoined  the  city,  I  think! 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No  ;  I  said  we  were  near  a  good  little  town,  and  it  is 
a  good  place  to  live. 

Mr,  Hinds.  They  would  not  pay  that  much  for  farming  purposes ! 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No.  uigmzecDyGooyfc 
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Mr.  HiNBS.  How  much  would  they  pay  for  land  for  farming 
purposes  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Being  dose  to  the  town  and  having  the  benefit  of 
short  hauls,  it  ought  to  bring  S175  an  acre. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Well,  that  is  as  much  as  land  in  England  is  worth  near 
la^e  cities,  is  it  not ) 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  have  no  idea. 

Mr.  Malbt.  The  crop  has  got  to  be  a  pretty  valuable  one  to  justify 
the  pavrnent  of  $175  an  acre,  has  it  nott 

Mr.  Bodkin.  It  has ;  yes. 

Mr.  Malbt.  What  other  crop  could  this  land  be  utilized  for  to  jus- 
tify an  investment  of  S17S  an  acre! 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  am  not  sure  that  there  would  be  any  crop  year  after 
year,  on  an  average,  which  would  justify  that  priced  land. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Being  somewhat  of  a  farmer  myself,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  crop  that  you  could  put  into  the  ground  in  my  northern  country 
where  you  would  be  justified  to  p^  more  than  SlOO  an  acre,  unless 
it  was  near  a  city  and  could  be  used'^for  truck  gardening  or  something 
of  that  kind,  tor  the  general  raising  of  grains,  and  so  forth,  or  hay, 
or  anything  of  that  kindj  we  have  no  land  that  our  farmers  can  invest 
more  than  $100  an  acre  in  and  rely  upon  the  crop  giving  a  remunera- 
tion sufficient  for  a  living.  But  we  do  not  raise  beets.  Now,  if  you 
can  pay  S175  an  acre  for  the  land  and  raise  beets,  that  is  something 
that  the  committee  would  hke  to  know. 

Mr.  BODKJN.  I  could  not  say  how  many  beets  they  could  raise.  It 
is  just  a  chance  question. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Could  you,  one  year  with  another,  raise  beets  enough 
at  the  present  prices  to  justify  the  payment  of  tl75  an  acre  for  the 
landl 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  have  done  so  all  but  one  year  in  my  field. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Mt  idea  about  it  is  that  your  farmers  generally,  men 
who  have  lands  that  are  worth  from  1150  to  1175  an  acre,  who  hold 
them  at  those  prices  or  sell  at  those  prices,  must  find  some  method  of 
getting  an  adequate  return  to  represent  such  an  investment.  The 
guestion  I  have  in  mind  is  whether  the  beet  crop  has  been  found  to 
justify  the  farmers  either  to  pay  that  sum  for  land,  or  hold  it  if  they 
own  it  to  rais6  beeta  upon. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  When  the  business  first  came  into  the  country  they 
raised  a  bettei  tonnage,  perhaps  for  three  years.  Then  there  were- 
hi^h  prices  paid  for  the  land  on  the  strength  of  the  beet  proposition. 

Mr.  ^Lalbt.  What  is  the  average  land  in  your  locality  for  beet 
purposes  worth  per  acre  now  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  For  be^t  puiposes  t 

Mr.  Malbt.  Yes, 

Ml.  Bodkin.  They  do  not  talk  it  for  beets  any  more. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Well,  upon  which  beets  could  Be  successfully  raised;, 
for  what  could  vmi  buy  what  might  be  terme<I  gooi  beet  lanas  in  your 
locality  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  have  good  lands  for  hay  and  alfalfa— 'that  is  what 
they  talk  now.  but  of  course  they  can  raise  beets  on  it.  They  think 
it  is  worth  about  $150  an  acre. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Of  course  alfalfa  is  a  very  valuable  crop  in  localitim. 
where  you  can  successfully  raise  it. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Y».  ■  „,„,Googlc 
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Mr.  Malbt.  Well,  would  you  say  your  beet  land  in  your  locality 
was  worth  on  an  average  about  $150  an  acre} 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  quite  catch  why  we  should  say  beet  land. 
If  we  would  esv  land  that  would  raise  beets  and  other  crops,  but  to 
just  say  "beet  land" — we  do  not  fiffure  beet  land  as  we  iwed  to. 

Mr.  Malby.  Not  exclusively  beet  land,  I  see. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  proportion  of  your  farm  is  devoted  to  beet 
culture  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Tfiisyeart 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  13i  acres  out  of  40  acres. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  about  one~third  of  your  land  ia  devoted  to 
beets? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  proportion  of  your  neighbors'  farms  are  devoted 
to  beets  I 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  vary  wonderfully. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  would  be  a  fair  average  as  far  as  your  eye  ean 
reach  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  About  two-thirda  of  them  do  not  grow  any  beets  at 
all,  and  then  the  others  have  no  telling  how  much'  land  in  beets. 
Some  fellow  might  feel  lucky  and  make  nimself  believe  that  he  can 
raise  15  tons  or  something  like  that,  and  he  would  plant  them — I 
oould  not  give  you  any  idea  how  much 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  do  those  that  plant  beete  stay  in  beet  raising  year 
after  year  or  do  they  just  go  in  and  get  disgusted  and  go  out  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  the  way  they  do. 

Mr,  Hinds.  Not  raise  beets  any  more  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Maybe  they  will  lay  oflf  a  year  or  two  and  then  try  it 
again. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  they  lay  off  a  year  or  two  and  go  back  to  beet 
raising  because  they  have  gotten  back  their  coura^  or  because  they 
want  to  rotate  the  crop ! 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Rotation  is  a  good  thing  and  then  they  change  their 
mind  or  something  or  other  and  they  figure  that  they  mi^t  ruse 
a  paying  crop  on  account  of  the  rotation,  and  they  try  it  again,  and 
maybe  they  will  be  lucky. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  is  it  with  you?  Have  you  raised  beets  every 
year?  ■ 

Mr.  Bodkin.  All  but  one  year. 

Mr.  Hinds.  For  how  many  years  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  first  had  a  contract  for  three  years,  and  then  I 
raised  them  one  year,  and  then  I  laid  off,  and  then  1  r^sed  them 
this  last  year. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Why  did  you  lay  off  one  year? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Because  I  had  9  tons  to  the  acre  tlie  year  before. 

Mr.  Hinds,  That  discouraged  you  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  was  afraid  of  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  other  crops  did  you  raise  besides  beets  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  This  year  t 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Just  wheat. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  many  bushels  to  the  acre  of  wheat  did  yon 
Ruset  "  r'  I 
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Mr.  Bodkin.  Just  about  21. 

Mr.  Malbt,  And  what  is  it  worth  per  buBhet  f 

Mr.  Bodkin.  S1.20  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I>o  you  aell  it  by  the  husdred  or  by  the  bushel  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  By  the  hundred;  $1.20  a  hundred.  That  la  66 
cente  a  bushel.  But  I  would  sar  that  I  saved  the  water  off  the 
wheat  for  the  beets  until  the  wheat  was  nearly  burned  up,  and 
when  we  got  some  more  water  in  the  lake  I  found  I  would  hare 
some  for  the  wheat  and  the  beets,  then  I. irrigated  the  wheat.  That 
was  why  it  fell  down  eo. 

Mr.  Malbt.  The  21  bushels  an  acre  was  not  your  average  cropi 

Mr.  BoDKiK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  What  would  be  your  average  crop  of  wheat  ? 

Mr.  BoDKiK.  Twenty-one  bushels  to  the  acre  last  year,  and  other 
years  it  ran  up  to  65.     Ordinarily,  on  good  ground,  40  to  50  bushelft. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  raise  40  or  50  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  On  an  average  like  year,  with  average  like  ground, 

Mr.  HiKDS.  How  mu(-li  would  that  net  you  an  acre  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Depending  again  on  the  price. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Well,  at  66  cents,  which  you  say  you  sold  yours  for? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  would  bo  four  timee  six  is  $24.  I  can  not  figure 
it  very  well. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  much  did  your  beets  give  you  an  acre  this  year ! 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  got  rent  for  the  land  and  paid  for  the  work  and  all 
that  I  Hid,  and  got  $3.50  per  acre. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  got  paid  for  your  work  on  the  land  and  $3.60  an 
acre? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  better  proposition  than 
the  wheat? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  This  was  on  my  best  land.     I  saved  my  water  for  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Well,  as  to  this  50  or  60  bushels  of  wheat  an  acre  that 
you  get,  is  that  on  the  poorer  land  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin,  No;  that  is  good  land.  When  it  is  65  bushels,  that 
is  on  the  best  land. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  the  wheat  and  the  beets  were  both  on  the  best 
landt 

Mr.  Bodkin.  These  figures  just  given  were  figured  on  the  basis  of 
40  bushels  to  the  acre.     I  said  I  had  raised  65  bushels  on  the  acre. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Of  course  that  was  extraordinary,    . 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Which  1    The  65  bushels  1 

Mr.  Malby.  No;   the  40  bushels. 

Mrl  Hinds.  As  compared  with  the  greatest  wheat-growing  nations 
in  Europe,  that  is  a  large  crop.  They  do  not  get  over  30  bushels  to 
an  acre. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  This  is,  of  course,  not  an  average. 

Mr.  Hinds.  This  is  an  exceptional  place. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  might  say  a  small  place. 

Mr.  Rakeh.  Is  that  not  the  condition  all  over  the  West  where  you 
can  get  water  on  your  land  ?  Can  you  name  any  place  where  thev 
do  not  get  from  50  to  80  bushels  where  they  can  get  water  on  land,  if 
the  land  is  in  the  beginning  decent  land  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Of  course  60  to  80  bushels 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Thoroughly  plowed  and  irrigated,  I  ^panj^'QQnf't; 
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Mr.  Bodkin.  It  takes  a  good  season,  and  then  that  is  just  a  part  of 
the  crop  or  a  part  of  the  choice  crop. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  know  that  the  average  crop  of  the  Dakotae,  according 
to  govemmental  reports,  is  about  14  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  have  so  many  cheap  acres. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  they  sow  it  in  wheat.  In  Kansas  and  Xebraska, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  pretty  good  wheat  country,  it  averages 
about  20  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  average  for  the  United  States  is  about  13  or  14 
bushels  to  the  acre,  is  it  not } 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakee.  That  is  where  you  are  figuring  wrong.  This  gentle- 
man is  figuring  upon  land  that  has  been  irrigated.  Take  the  land  in 
the  Western  States  where  they  irrigate,  they  can  raise  these  crops, 
and  we  will  find  out  from  him  that  upon  riusmg  wheat  in  this  country 
right  where  Mr.  Bodkin  lives,  considering  the  amount  of  money  spent 
in  irrigation  outside  of  the  labor,  he  wul  get  more  than  he  does  in 
raising  beets.     Is  not  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  could  not  say,  on  account  of  the  rotation  the 
beets  give  us.     I  am  not  turning  down  the  beet  proposition. 

'Mr.  Kaker.  I  do  not  want  you  to  turn  down  the  beet  proposition; 
but  suppose  you  raised  potatoes  one  year.  That  would  give  you  as 
much  as  the  beets  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Not  quite  so  much  in  our  neighborhood.  In  our 
neighborhood  we  have  a  clay  soil  that  is  just  right  for  grun,  and 
when  you  put  it  into  potatoes  it  makes  it  a  shade  too  rich,  and  when 
you  undertake  to  bum  it  properly  you  will  have  to  do  some  good 
guessing  if  you  bum  it  just  right. 

Mr.  Raker.  When  you  raised  alfalfa,  how  many  crops  of  alfalfa 
did  you  raise? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Three  crops, 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  that  will  net  you  in  the  neighborhood  of  S30. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Thk  year. 

Mr.  Rakkr,  Do  you  raise  seed  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  The  alfalfa  crop  at  130  per  acre  was  a  better  crop  than 
the  beet  crop  designated  by  you  to-day,  a  better  crop  to  the  fanner. 
Taking  the  figures  you  gave  given,  paymg  S1.50  to  cut  it  and  put  it  in 
the  sack,  you  can  get  it  done  for  that,  can  you  not  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  can  practically  get  $20  an  acre  for  your  hay  ( 

Mr.  Bodkin.  |25. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  not  what  you  have  given  here.  You  onlv  get 
$3.50. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  But  I  do  not  buy  myself  such  a  long  job  with  the  hay. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  But,  my  dear  sir,  while  you  are  buying  yourself  a  long 
job  with  your  beets,  can  not  you  in  the  meantime  lie  doing  something 
elsef 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  see  ;you  won't  give  me  that  money  without  earning  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Maybe  that  would  be  so;  I  have  not  figured  it  out 
that  way. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  gets  $30  per  acre  tor 
the-alfalfa  crop?  D,9,„zeo.yGooylc 
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Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  he  can  clear  net  125.    That  is  a  small  crop. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  It  costs  $5  per  acre  to  handle  it  and  harvest  it. 

The  Ceauiman.  I  think  you  said  you  made  $25  profit  out  of 
alfalfa* 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  $5  per  acre  for  the  three  crops  is  one  and  two-thirds 
dollars  for  harvesting  three  crops.  Can  you  do  that  out  there  with 
two  and  three  dollars  a  day  for  Labor ) 

Mr.  Bodkin.  S30  worth  of  hay,  and  then,  talking  S25  profit, 
leaves  S5. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  For  harvesting  three  crops? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

iiir.  FoRDNEY.  Can  you  harvest  three  crops  per  season  for  S1.66| 
an  acre  for  each  crop? 

Mr,  Bodkin.  No 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  It  costs  more  than  $1.50  an  acre,  does  it  not,  to  cut 
it  and  dry  it? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  said  it  was  near  that. 

Mr.  Hinds,  I  understood  that  you  produced  12|  tons  of  beets  to 
the  acre? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  on  irrigated  land  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yea. 

Mr,  Hinds.  And  you  expected  to  get  how  much  i 

Mr.  BonKiN.  I  expectea  to  get  18  tons. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  would  be  a  good  crop,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  This  year  18  tons  was  what  I  was  looking  for. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Why  did  you  not  get  it  this  year? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  did  not  grow  large. 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  would  in  an  ordinary  year  grow  lai^e  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  I  do  not  say  they  would.  They  have  such  a 
habit  nowof  not  growing  laige;  that  is  why  we  do  not  get  the  tonnage. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Then  for  beet  culture  does  that  land  have  the  relative 
superiority  that  it  does  for  wheat  culture  ?  You  are  producing  of 
wheat  three  times  the  averse  of  the  United  States  on  your  land  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Hindb.  Are  you  producing  on  beets  three  times  the  average  of 
the  beet  fields  in  Michigan  and  uiose  places  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  your  land  does  not  have  the  relative  superi- 
ority for  beet  culture  that  it  does  for  raising  other  crops  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  no;  I  did  not  catch  what  you  stated. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  you  did  not  get  the  advantage  of  irrigation 
for  beets  that  you  do  for  other  crops  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Not  if  you  lay  that  to  the  irrigation. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Well,  you  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  irrigation,  com- 
bined with  the  soil,  that  gives  you  that  tremendously  large  wheat 
yield  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  irrigation  is  only  a  small  part  of  it. 

(Thereupon  at  5.15  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Thursday,  December  7,  1911,  at  10.30  a.  m.) 
18869—11 10 
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Speoul  CoHMrrrEB  on  thb  iNTEsnoATroN 
OP  THE  Ahbbican  Suoab  Refimino  Co.  and  Othebs, 

House  of  Repbesentatites, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  7,  1911. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  John  E.  Baker 
(acting  chairman)  presiding. 

TEStlHOBT  OF  KB.  JAMES  BODSnT— Besomed. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Mr.  Bodkin,  in  whose  interest  do  you  come  here  to 
testify  t    Were  you  subpcsnaed  by  the  committee  I 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  have  a  letter. 

Mr.  FoEDNET.  Were  you  subpoenaed  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  could  not  say  that  we  were.  One  of  the  letters  to 
one  of  our  committee  asked  if  we  would  come  without  a  subpcena.  I 
do  not  know  whether  that  letter  was  considered  a  subposua  or  not, 
from  the  chairman,  here. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  The  chairman  wrote  you  to  come,  did  he  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yt«;  with  that  statement  along. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  What  sort  of  statement  did  £e  ask  TOu  for  t  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  what  the  committee  has  saicl  or  done  in  the 
matter,  and  I  ask  for  infonnation.  What  information  did  the  chair- 
man ask  you  to  give  when  you  came  here,  or  what  statement  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  asked  that  we  come  to  meet  this  committee  on  the 
5th  of  December,  saying  that  mileage  and  witness  fees  had  been 
allowed.  Then  he  did  not  say  anything  about  the  subpoena  in  my 
letter,  but  in  one  of  the  others — in  Mr.  Combs's  letter — it  stat«d  or 
asked  if  he  would  come  without  being  subpoenaed. 

Mr.  FOBDNEY.  You  were  asked  to  bring  what  kind  of  a  statement — 
infonnation  showing  what  t 

Mr.  BoDKiM.  From  this  letter  of  the  chairman  here? 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Yea.  sir. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  You  were  just  asked  to  come  here  to  testify  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRONEy.  Without  knowing  what  you  were  to  testify  to  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Judge  Raker,  may  I  ask,  do  you  know  why  the 
committee  summonea  this  witness  as  a  grower  of  beets? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  No;  not  personally,  only  from  the  examination  I  gave 
him  yesterday,  and  from  his  testimony  I  gather  that  the  sugar  growers 
of  Colorado  would  like  to  have  their  testimony  go  into  the  record 
here  to  show  tlwir  treatment  and  the  amount  they  are  getting  for 
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their  beets  as  compared  with  the  amount  that  the  refiners  are  getting, 
and  to  show  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  I  would  like,  as  a  member  of  the  committee, 
to  make  the  point  that  I  want  the  committee  to  also  summon  some 
farmers  from  the  State  of  Michigan  who-  are  raising  beets.  As  I 
understood  it  when  the  committee  adjourned,  it  was  not  intended 
we  ahouid  go  into  this  class  of  information,  but  I  ha<I  before  requested 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  that  some  farmers  might  be  subiK&nafld 
to  give  testimony  as  to  the  raising  of  heels  for  factories ;  and,  there- 
fore, since  this  witness  has  been  called,  I  want  to  call  some  witnesses 
from  Michigan  and  from  other  States  that  raise  beets  to  testify 
before  us. 

Mi-.  Rakeb.  Well,  no  doubt  the  Chairman  will  be  here  in  a  few 
minutes  and  we  will  take  that  matter  up. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Mr.  Bodkin,  yesterday  you  evidently  com^dwined 
of  the  treatment  that  you  were  receiving  from  t^e  manufacturers  in 
tests  made  of  your  beets  to  show  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beets, 
did  you  not  i 

yir.  Bodkin.  I  can't  say  that  it  was  a  complaint.  I  can  say  we 
don't  know  a  thing  about  it. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Well,  could  you  not  know  aU  about  it  if  you  wuited 
to  1  Could  you  not  make  your  own  teste  ?  The  people  in  other 
States  do  that.     They  do  in  our  State. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  got  up  a  move  in  our  oi^anizstioa  to  put  in  labora- 
tories of  our  own,  and  we  have  not  accomplished  t^at  yet. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  Mr.  Bodkin,  any  cbemnt  could  give  you  the  sugar 
content  of  your  beets. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  could;  yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Through  a  very  simple  method,  and  <^eap,  too. 
That  is  frequently  done  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yee,  for  $5  each,  but  there  are  but  few  of  us  that 
have  got  $5  to  have  a  test  made  eveir  day  or  so. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Well,  I  am  soiry.  You  ought  to  move  to  Michigan 
and  raise  beets,  because  the  farmers  in  our  State  con^der  beets  the 
most  valuable  crop  raised  in  the  State,  and  it  has  been  contended 
here  time  and  time  again,  not  before  this  committee  but  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  that  the  crop  of  sugar  beeta  raised  in 
arid  lands,  where  sunshine  and  water  is  required,  where  you  have 
sunshine  all  the  time  and  whore  you  can  get  water  to  the  beets  when 
thev  need  it,  that  you  get  a  larger  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beets 
ana  a  larger  tonnage  per  acre  than  is  found  m  the  State  of  Michigan 
or  other  States  where  they  depend  upon  the  elements.  Now,  the 
amount  of  beets  you  raised,  as  you  stated  yesterday,  is  just  a  little 
above  the  average  in  the  State  of  Michigauj  but  way  below  the  ton- 
nage raised  where  a  high  state  of  cultivation  is  given,  such  as  you  gave 
them.  You  stated  yesterday,  Mr.  Bodkin,  that  it  cost  you  $69.83 
per  acre  to  raise  your  beets,  and  you  gave  that  in  an  itemized  maimer, 
giving  $20  per  acre  as  a  reasonable  rent  for  your  land.  The  cost  per 
acre  m  the  State  of  Michigan  is  less  than  $30,  figuring  interest  on  the 
money  invested  in  the  land,  team  work,  labor,  everything  connected 
with  the  raising  of  beets  and  marketing  them,  putting  them  on  the 
cars  ready  to  send  to  the  factory.  That  is  considerably  below  $30 
per  acre  m  the  State  of  Michigan.    You  gave  your  figures  as  $69.83 
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per  acre.  Is  that  a  fair  aTerage  of  cost  in  the  State  of  Colorado  per 
acre  for  the  raising  of  beets  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  said  that  was  what  it  cost  me, 

Mr.  FoRONEY.  I  ftflk  you  if  that  is  a.  fair  averai^e  in  the  State  of 
Colorado.     I  know  you  said  that  is  what  it  cost  j'ou. 

Mi.  Bodkin.  I  have  applied  that  S6.66  worth  of  water.  I  do  not 
know  whether  other  people  irrigated  their  beets  four  times  in  a  dry 
year  like  last  year  was  or  not.  They  would  have  to  slight  the  beet 
crop  to  do  it  any  cheaper. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  ask  you  now,  for  this  last  year's  crop,  did  it  cost 
the  average  farmer  in  tne  State  of  Colorado  $69.83  per  acre  for  rais- 
ing his  beets  t 

Mr.  Bodkin^  If  he  did  the  work  I  did  it  cost  liini  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Well,  that  is  not  the  question.  Can  you  not  say 
whether  you  think  that  is  an  average  cost !  Do  other  farmers  do  the 
same  kind  of  work  that  you  do  f  That  is  a  matter  that  we  do  not 
know. 

Mr,  Bodkin.  The  farmers  that  farm  riijht  do.  I  don't  say  that 
some  man  mi£;ht  not  have  cultivated  his  like  mine,  and  skin  plowed 
it,  and  done  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing.  There  are  lots  of  ways 
to  cheapen  things. 

Mr.  FoRDNKY,  Last  year  was  an  exceptionally  dry  year  and  an 
expensive  one  for  heet  raising  in  your  State,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Not  expensive,  only  in  the  way  of  water,  all  other 
conditions  being  the  same. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Now",  you  have  shown  that  it  cost  you  about  $6  per 
acre  for  water,  have  you  not  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  put  that  much  additional,  water  on  mine  that  I 
bought  outside  of  my  water  rights. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Now,  taking  that  $6  from  that  extraordinary  cost 
the  average  cost  would  be  463.83,  instead  of  $69.83.  Is  that  a  fair 
average  (:08t  for  the  production  of  beets  in  your  State  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  water  was  at  the  rate  of  53.33,  and  there  would 
be  another  66  cents.     There  was  $6-66  worth  of  water. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Well,  take  off  that  66  cents,  tfien, 

Mr.  Bodkin.  And  in  one  place  in  my  statement  I  had  a  ■50-cent 
mistake. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Oh,  50  cents  would  cut  but  little  figure  in  this  esti- 
mate. Does  it  cost  the  average  farmer  in  your  State  $60  an  acre  to 
raise  beets  and  market  them  i 

Mr,  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  want  the  statement  to  go  into  the  record  that  that 
is  twice  the  cost  of  the  production  of  beets  in  the  State  of  Michigan; 
and  the  State  of  Michigan  perhaps  raises  more  beets  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union. 

Mr,  Bodkin.  I  can  give  vou  the  prices  that  the  Great  Western  field 
agents  paid  in  our  neignbornood  for  raising  beets  one  year,  if  you  want 
it. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Well,  I  want  all  the  information  you  can  give  me. 
You  can  not  give  me  too  much  information  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  C.  D.  Holmes  was  field  agent  in  our  district  foi  the 
Great  Western.  He  rented  100  acres  of  land.  I  think  it  was  an  even 
hundred  acres.    It  was  near  my  place,  and  he  paid  $20  an  acre  cash 
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rent.  He  ptiitl  tlie  hand  labor  $20  &n  acre.  He  paid  Mr.  Farr,  the 
owner  of  it,  $J0  iin  acre,  and  the  seed  he  had  to  pay  the  Great  Western 
for,  and  he  had  been  field  boss  there  in  other  years  and  waa  raised-in 
tlie  nojghborhooil. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  And  knew  what  he  was  doingt 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  must  have;  and  a  banker  in  our  town  went  in 
partners  with  him. 

Mr.  FoHDNET.  Did  the  bank  "bust"? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  It  did. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT,  Beet  growing  "busted"  itt 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNET,  I  ask  you  ttat  question.  YouhaveBaidit"buBted." 
Now,  did. the  beet  ^wing  "bust"  it* 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  might  say  in  a  general  way  it  did — the  beet  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  How  many  acres  did  they  have,  Mr.  Bodkin  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  remember  it  as  100  acres. 

Mr.  Fokdnet.  One  hundred  acres  then  "busted"  a  bank  in  your 
State? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  did  not  say  that.  The  failure  of  the  farmers  to 
raise  beets  profitably- — — 

Mr.  FoRDNET  (interposing).  Mr.  Bodkin,  pardon  me.  We  are 
talking  about  this  one  contractor.  You  said  the  bank  went  in  with 
him  and  "busted."  Did  that  one  contract  "bust"  that  bank  or 
have  anthing  to  do  with  its  "busting" ) 

Mr.  Bodkin,  No,  air. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Well,  that  is  all  about  that  matter.  You  have 
stated  now  that  tor  $5  you  could  get  a  chemist  to  give  you  a  test 
of  the  saccharine  matter  in  your  beets,  and  you  had  13  acres  which 
brought  you  about  $70  an  acre,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  S900 
worth  of  beets.  Did  you  think  it  worth  while  to  spend  that  15  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  the  company  waa  robbing  you,  or  giving 
you  what  belonged  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  S5  is  not  near  all  that  goes  fdoog  with  getting  a 
test  made. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  said  you  could  get  a  test  made  for  that  amount. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  did  get  one  for  that'  by  making  several  trips, 
and  waiting  until  the  chemist  got  permission  from  the  Great  Western 
allowii^  them  to  make  that  test  for  a  beet  grower. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  Great  Western  Co.  has  such 
influence  over  every  chemist  in  the  State  of  Colorado  that  you  can 
not  get  a  chemist  to  make  an  honest  test  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  did  not  say  "every  chemist." 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Would  you  have  this  committee  understand  that  I 
You  are  at  hberty  to  get  any  chemist  you  want,  are  you  not  ?  It  is 
your  own  business,  and  you  are  paying  for  it.  You  can  employ  any 
man  you  see  fit  without  the  dictation  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  would  not  know  where  to  find  him. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Have  you  not  an  agricultural  department  in  your 
State  and  several  chemists  connected  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin,  We  sent  a  sample,  or  Mr.  J.  0.  V.  Wise  sent  a  sample, 
to  our  Fort  Collins  agriculturist.  He  told  Wise  that  he  couldn't  take 
it,  but  he  would  give  him  the  address  of  a  chemist  in  Denver  that 
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would.  Wiee  went  to  Denver  to  have  this  done.  It  is  a  long  story, 
but  I  can  give  you  the  outlines  of  it. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Just  give  us  the  substance  of  it.  Did  you  get  the 
test }    That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  BoDKiN.  Wise  went  to  Denver,  and  meanwhile,  white  he  was 
talking,  he  picked  up  a  letter  lying  on  bis  desk,  noticing  it  was  from 
Fort  Collins,  and  he  said:  "Maybe  this  may  thjx)w  some  hght  on  the 
subject."  He  opened  the  letter.  He  had  not  read  it  before,  but  he 
read  it  there  out  loud,  and  Wise  heard  it,  and  the  statement  in  it  wo3 
be  had  written  the  chemist  in  Denver  what  we  had  on  hand,  and  the 
result  was  the  chemist  could  not  give  us  anything,  and  sent  us  away. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Then  you  would  give  this  committee  to  understand 
that  you  can  not  get  a  chemist  in  the  State  of  Colorado  to  give  you 
an  honest  tost  of  your  beets;  that  is,  a  chemist  not  influenced  by  the 
Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  I 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  have  practically  said  so.  You  said  that  every- 
body you  have  tried  baa  been  influenced. 

iir.  Bodkin.  We  have  tried  three  places.  That  is  not  all  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  FoKDNET.  And  then  you  gave  it  up  f  You  did  not  tiy  any 
more  than  three  places  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Did  you  make  an  honest  effort  to  get  the  agricul- 
tural department  of  your  State  to  give  you  an  honest  test  of  the  sugar 
.  in  your  beets  and  fail  t 

Mr.  BoOKiN.  Yes,  sir.     He  gave  us  the  reason  why. 

Mr.  FosDNET.  He  would  not  tell  you  the  reason  why  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  did. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  What  was  his  reason!    What  reason  did  he  give! 

Mr.  Bodkin.  After  he  showed  us  what  a  good  fellow  he  was  by 
taking  up  tests  for  the  towns  that  had  sent  in  samples  of  water,  and 
so  forth,  then  I  asked  him  why  he  could  not  make  tests  for  the 
farmers,  and  he  said:  "Well,I  will  just  tell  you.  If  we  were  to  go 
into  that  there  would  be  so  many  come  in  we  could  not  do  it." 

JAr.  Fordnet.  Well,  as  the  representative  of  an  organization  of  a 
certain  district,  could  you  not  ask  to  have  the  tests  made  on  behalf  of 
aU  the  farmers  that  you  represented  1 

Mx.  Bodkin.  That  I  did,  as  chairman  of  this  organization. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Did  you  get  the  test  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  air;  be  said  he  could  not  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Ilie  State  could  not  give  you  any  such  test  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Xo. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  But  for  a  township  they  could  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  But  people  living  in  towns  could  get  a  test. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  People  in  the  city  but  not  the  fanners } 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Ib  it  possible  that  such  a  condition  exists  in  the 
State  of  Colorado  that  a  city  chap  can  get  favors  from  the  agricultur^ 
department  of  your  State  when  tne  farmer  can  not  I 

Mr.  Bodkin.  In  this  case  it  was. 

Mr.  FosDmtT.  Did  you  pursue  that  inq^uiry  any  further,  and  find 
out  whether  that  man  had  authority  to  reject  your  application  f    On 
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f^e  other  hand,  why  did  you  not  get  some  city  ch&p  to  send  your  beets 
there  and  have  them  tested — some  friend  of  youre  not  controUet!  by 
the  sugar  company  1     Could  you  not  do  it  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  A\ell,  there  were  lots  of  things  we  might  have  done, 
and  we  did  do  lots  of  things. 

Mr.  FoitnNEY.  But  you  have  absolutely  failed  to  have  a  test  made 
of  the  sugar  content  in  your  beets,  except  that  which  was  made  by 
the  company  to  whom  you  sold  the  beets;  is  that  right  * 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Then  you  have  had  a  teat  made  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  What  did  it  prove  1 

Mr,  Bodkin.  With  these  same  beeta  we  took  them  to  Boulder  to 
the  State  university,  and  the  chemist  said  that  he  would  make  the  test. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Did  he  make  it  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Then  he  said:  "Hold  on;  I  do  not  know  whether  T 
would  dare  to  make  that  or  not."  Then  he  or  the  president,  I  would 
not  be  certain  which,  said  that  they  would  make  tne  test  if  they  got 
permission  from  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

^Mr.  Fordnet.  So  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  controlled  that 
university  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  said  that  if  ho  offended  them,  when  he  went  to  ask 
for  an  appropriation  they  would  work  their  inSuence  against  his 
institution. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  Then  you  would  have  the  committee  understand 
that  that  man's  opinion  is  that  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  even 
controls  politics  in  the  State  of  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  what  he  said,  was  it  not ) 

Mr,  Boddn.  If  you  say  controlling  politics,  it  is  all  right.  This  ia 
what  he  said,  tliat  if  he  asked  for  an  appropriation  he  was  afraid  they 
would  not  get  it  on  account  of  the  sugar  company's  influence. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  had  had  a  test  of 
your  beets. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Then  the  company  gave  him  a  permit  to  test  them. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  The  company  gave  the  professor  of  the  University  of 
Colorado  permission  to  make  a  test  of  your  beets. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Some  member  of  the  company  or  some  man  of 
authority  in  the  Great  Western  allowed  him  to  give  us  a  tost. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  Who  was  that  man,  and  what  authority  have  you 
for  making  that  statement?    Do  you  know  that  that  is  true! 

Mr,  Bodkin.  The  other  member  of  our  committee  joat  told  me 
this.     This  was  a  part  of  his  investigation. 

Mr.  Fordnet,  Do  you  know  that  the  professor  of  tiiat  university 
asked  for  and  got  permission  from  the  Great  Western  Sugirf  Co.  to 
make  that  test;  and  if  so,  who  gave  that  authority  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  J.  O.  V.  Wise  just  told  me  that. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  You  do  not  know  whether  Wise  knew  what  he  Was 
talking  about  or  not,  hut  you  believed  what  he  said  1 

Mr.  Bodkin,  I  do  not  know  that  the  sun  is  coming  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  I  believe  it. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Then  you  are  quite  satisfied  that  he  was  eoirecfc  in 
tbat  statement! 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  am,  ,->  , 
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Mr.  FoRDNET.  Then  you  nre  of  the  opinion  that  you  can  not  eet 
an  honest  test  in  your  State  unless  you  get  permiaeion  from  the 
Great  Western  Co.;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Then  why  do  you  not  get  it* 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  cover  too  much  territory  in  your  question. 
We  have  not  taned  every  place  in  the  State. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  No;  I  am  simply  asking  you  whether  you  have  had 
an  honest  test  made  of  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  beets  you  raise 
and  the  beets  that  the  people  you  represent  raise;  and  if  so,  where  did 
you  get  it  and  br  whom  was  it  made! 

Mr.  Bodkin.  This  one  at  Boulder  ia  all  that  we  ever  got. 

Mr.  FoBDKBT.  Well,  I  would  not  consider  that  an  honest  test,  if 
he  could  not  make  the  test  until  he  got  permission  from  the  sugar 
company.     I  would  qot  accept  that  if  I  were  you. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  have  not  accepted  any  of  them. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Then  you  have  not  had  any  test  made  of  your  beets 
by  any  chemist  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  unless  permission  was  ob- 
tained from  the  company  to  whom  you  sold  your  beets  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  aur. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Do  you  think  you  could  get  such  a  test  made '. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  If  we  could  find-out  where,  we  certainly  would  have 
had  it;  but,  making  these  two  failures,  we  havo  not  tried  any  more; 
and  then  I  proceeded  to  raise  money  amongst  the  fnrmers  to  put  in 
a  farmers'  laboratorv- 

Mr.  FosDNET.  What  did  the  farmers  say  about  that  ^ 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Everybody  said  all  right,  but  we  have  not  collected 
the  money  yet. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Then  we  must  understand  that  you  have  been 
unable  to  get  a  teat  ma<le  of  the  sugar  content  of  your  beets  in  the 
State  of  Colorado  unless  penmssion  came  from  the  company  for 
whom  you  Were  raising  the  beets  and  selling  them  to  "i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Have  you  made  any  effort  whatever  to  have  tlte 
Federal  Giovemment  give  you  an  honest  test  of  those  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 

Mr.  FoKDNBY.  You  could  do  that.  All  you  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  request  it.    Did  you  know  that } 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  can  do  that.  Mr.  Bodkin,  you  have  testified 
here  about  a  great  many  grievances.  You  say  that  you  have  a 
one-sided  contract  with  the  sugar  company.  Has  your  land  advanced 
in  value  since  the  production  of  beets  began  in  your  State  t  Have 
agricultural  lands  generally  advanced  in  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  From  the  beet  information  we  could  get  on  that,  we 
have  not  advanced  as  much  as  most  all  other  places  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Po»dnet.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  farming  lands  all  over 
Hhs  United  States  have  advanced  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  In  the  last  10  years,  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  How  long  have  you  been  raising  beets  in  Colorado  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  know  exactly;  something  hke  10  years. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Were  average  farm  lands,  such  as  you  can  raise 
beefe  on,  at  that  time  worth  »150  an  acre*  C^iioulf 
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Mr.  Bodkin.  No  ;  nor  nowhere  else  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  What  was  the  land  worth  then  ^ 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Perhaps  ISO  an  acre. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  said  it  is  now  worth  $150,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Ordinarily;  yes, 

Mr.  FoRDNET,  That  is  an  advance  from  $80  to  $150  an  acre  for 
agricultural  lands  in  your  State  since  the  growing  of  beets  began;  is 
that  right  f 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Or  since  10  years  ago.  I  would  not  construe  it  to 
the  growing  of  beets. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  are  not  obliged  to  raise  beets  for  tbem,  are  you  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fobdnet.  You  said  yesterday  that  you  were  absolutely 
dependent  upon  the  factory.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  factory 
is  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  fanners  in  your  State  to  raise  beetet 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  have  gone  over  that  and  found  out  that  we  are 
both  dependent  upon  each  other. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Then  when  you  said  yesterday  that  the  farmers  were 
absolutely  dependent  upon  the  factory,  you  want  to  modify  that  now 
and  say  that  one  is  dependent  upon  the  other) 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  did  not  know  I  said  that  we  were  not  one  depend- 
ing on  the  other.     I  did  not  know  I  said  that. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  said  yesterday  you  were  absolutely  dependent 
upon  the  factory. 

Mr.  Raker.  Air.  Fordney,  what  I  understood  him  to  mean  was 
that  when  they  had  grown  the  beets  they  were  then  dependent  upon 
the  factory  absolutely  for  the  sole  of  them  and  for  the  taking  of  the 
beets.     Maybe  I  misunderstood  him. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  He  may  have  meant  that,    I  do  not  know, 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  certainly  did  not  mean  to  say  we  were  dependent 
upon  the  factory  except  to  sell  the  beets  to  them. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  There  is  no  compulsion  on  your  part  to  raise  the 
beets  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  And  when  you  feel  they  have  mistreated  you  and 
that  you  have  not  made  any  money  out  of  your  crop,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose,  then,  that  you  are  going  to  turn  your  attention  to  some 
other  crop.  Why  do  you  not  raise  alfalfa  f  You  said  yesterday  you 
could  make  $25  an  acre  off  of  alfalfa,  and  that  is  more  tnan  ycfu  made 
out  of  your  beeta.     Why  do  you  not  raise  alfalfa? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  think  that  is  more  than  I  made  out  of  beets. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  You  said  yesterday  that  you  only  made  about  $3 
an  acre  off  of  your  beets. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  net  profit,  and  did  not  include  the  rent  and 
my  work  by  the  day,    I  Uved  off  of  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  said  yesterday  you  could  make  a  net  profit  of 
$25  an  acre  on  alfalfa. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  But  I  would  not  earn  as  much  money.  There  would 
not  be  as  much  work  for  myself  on  alfalfa.  That  would  be  the  net 
profit,  of  course. 

'  Mr.  Fobdnbt.  Well,  you  could  engage  in  some  other  pursuit  while 
you  were  not  raising  hay, 

Mr.  Bodkin.  If  you  would  take  into  account  the  $20  an  acre  oaeh 
rent,  you  would  notice  the  difference  between  the  alfalf&UKl  ^e  beet 
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Mr.  FoBDNBT.  You  have  shown  that  ybti  could  make  more  money 
out  of  alialia  and  now  you  say  it  only  takes  you  a  ahort  time  to  take 
care  of  that  crop,  and  you  ahoved  us  yesterday  that  you  made  from 
beats  only  $2  or  $3  per  acre. 

Mr.  BouKiN.  Three  doUais  and  fifty  cents  per  acre,  and  I  also 
showed  that  I  got  S20  sn  acre  caeh  rent,  making  $23.50. 

Mr.  FoBDKEY.  Yee;  and  you  were  engaged  me  whole  summer  in 
making  that. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  And  I  was  getting  paid  for  my  work  wliile  I  was 
engaged  in  making  that  money. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  In  the  raising  of  alfalfa  you  do  the  neceesary  work 
in  a  few  days  and  you  get  925  an  acre  and  do  not  have  to  work  all 
tlie  Bunnner. 

Mr.  BoDEiN.  That  is  tJie  reason  I  do  not  raise  alfalfa.  My  days' 
work  then  would  be  only  very  few. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  And  you  would  not  have  anything  to  do  for  the 
balance  of  the  year  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Not  without  going  away  from  )iome;  while  on  tiie 
beets  I  have  more  employment  rig^t  at  nome. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Then  the  beet  is  the  more  valuable  crop  of  the  two  f 

Mr.  Bodkin.  It  depends  upon  how  many  tons  you  raise  per  acre. 

Mr.  FoBDHBY.  WeD,  take  your  laet  year's  crop.  You  made  more 
money  than  you  would  have  made  if  you  had  put  it  in  alfalfa  and 
made  $25  an  acre  profit } 

Mr.  Bodkin.  This  year;  yes,  sir.  ' 

Mr.  Fobdnbt.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.    That  is  a  pretty 

f;ood  crop  if  you  can  make  more  than  $26  an  acre  per  year  off  oi  your 
uid. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  But  I  did  not  make  more  than  $25  per  acre.  I 
earned  this  other  money. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  Yes;  1  understand  that;  but  you  consider  that  as 
your  profit. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  This  money  that  has  been  earned  ? 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Yes;  because  you  are  setting  that  profit  agiunst 
your  profit  in  t^alfa.  You  must  consider  it  as  profit,  then.  You 
would  not  have  earned  anything  at  all  if  you  had  nob  been  employed 
raising  beets. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  would  not  have  worked  any  at  all. 

Mr.  FOBDNBY.  Therefore  your  beet  crop  is  the  better  crop  of  the 
two. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  would  not  consider  a  fellow  going  out  to  work  for 
$2  a  day  that  that  was  a  profit.    That  is  wages. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Then  why  do  you  not  raise  alfalfa  1 

Mr.  BoDKtN.  Because  there  are  not  many  days'  work  in  a  season. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Then  beets  are  the  most  profitable  crop  for  you  to 
raise,  are  they  not  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  crop  I  raised  this  year,  I  said  yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  And  you  have  said  that  you  riused  below  the  aver- 
age crop. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  I  raised  above  the  average  crop. 

Mr.  Fobdnky.  What  is  the  average  tonnage  per  acre  of  beets 
rused  in  the  State  of  Colorado  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Ten  and  one-third  tons. 
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Mr.  FoRDHBT.  Ten  and  one-third  tons  per  acre;  but  under  a  very 
high  state  of  cultivation,  such  as  you  gave  them,  you  raised  12}  tons 
to  the  acre  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  What  is  the  largest  amount  per  acre  raised  in  the 
State  under  a  h^  state  of  cultivation!    Do  you  know! 

Mr.  BoDKiK.  Well,  'those  things,  you  know,  are  a  little  like  the 
chemist  at  Boulder;  it  is  hearsay,  you  know.  I  have  heard  of  all 
the  way  up  to  30  tons. 

Mr.  FoEDNBT.  Do  you  believe  that  is  right  ? 

Mr.  BoDCiN.  I  beUeve  it  is  very  easily  possible  for  30  tons  to  grow 
per  acre. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  said  you  believed  the  other  statement  because 
you  behevcd  it  was  as  much  so  as  that  the  sun  would  rise  to-raorrow. 
Therefore  you  must  beUeve  all  you  hear  if  you  are  going  to  believe 


.  Bodkin.  In  that  particular  case  I  believe  it  because  we  went 
over  it  so  much,  and  I  understand  it  from  start  to  finish.  That  is 
why  I  believed  it  when  he  told  me. , 

Mr.  FoRDNET,  Mr.  Bodkin,  you  stated  yesterday  that  the  sugar 
company's  profit  out  of  the  sugar  extracted  from  the  beets  which  you 
raised  was  $8  per  acre. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  said  $8  per  ton. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes;  that  is  right,  $8  per  ton.  How  do  you  figure 
that? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  myself,  only  some  of  our 
people  have  done  that  figuring,  and  that  is  the  infoimation  I  get;  and 
it  is  not  far  off,  in  my  opmion. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Bodkin,  if  your  beets  tested  15  per  cent  sugar, 
that  would  mean  300  pounds  of  sugar  in  the  beets  pw  ton.  The 
factory  only  gets  about  85  per  cent  of  the  sugar  out  of  the  beets, 
some  a  little  more,  some  a  little  less,  but  85  per  cent  of  the  ssccharine 
matter  in  the  beet.s  is  a  fair  averse  of  extraction.  Now,  in  order 
for  the  company  to  make  $8  per  ton,  they  would  have  to  make  3.1  cents 
per  pound  profit  on  their  sugar,  in  order  to  make  $8  per  ton  in  the 
extraction  of  86  per  cent  of  15  per  cent  sugar  in  the  beets.  Do  you 
think  they  make  that  much  money  ?  They  will  have  to  make  a  profit 
of  3.1  cents  per  pound  for  250  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton.  Do  you  think 
they  make  that  much  proiit ! 

Mr.  BoDKiN.  I  can  not  see  why  that  statement  is  right. 

Mr.  FOBDNEY.  Well,  I  want  you  or  some  other  man  to  ^ow  me 
that  this  statement  is  not  right — that  when  the  test  shows  15  per  cent 
saccharine  matter  in  beets,  if  all  that  saccharine  matter  were  ex- 
tracted and  converted  into  sugar,  it  would  only  make  300  pounds  of 
sugar  from  2,000  pounds  of  beets.  Twice  15  is  30.  Now,  when  they 
extract  but  85  per  cent  of  that  and  convert  it  into  sugar,  which  is  whwt 
the  average  factory  in  the  country  does,  they  get  85  per  cant  of  300 
pounds  or  255  pounds. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Wouldn't  you  have  a  right  to  show  me  that  when  they 
read  the  polariscope  as  a  beet  running  15  per  cent  that  they  do  not 
read  the  polariscope  as  sugar  in  the  sack  and  no  85  per  cent  to  it  I 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Well,  then,  we  could  not  say  anything. 
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Mr.  FoBDNBT.  You  mifiUDdetstftnd  me.  It  does  not  meeo  sugar 
in  the  sack. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Our  uDderstandiiig  is  that  it  does,  and  Mr.  Dicksou 
will  close  up  the  books  mighty  quick  when  you  approach  him  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  mean  he  does  not  want  you  to  know  how  much 
sugar  is  in  your  beets  f 

Mr.  Bodkin.  When you&ay  "Areyou  not  readingBuearinthesack, 
Mr.  Dickson  1"  he  closes  up  toe  boolc  and  turns  red  in  the  face. 

Mr.  FoBDNKT.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  when  the  chemist  extfaets 
the  saccharine  matter  from  the  beet  and  shows  this  15  per  cent  sugar 
of  the  total  content  of  that  beet,  that  he  means  sugar  in  (he  bag? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  mean  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  what  he  means. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  I  mean  to  say  that  I  do  know  that  that  is  not  what 
he  means,  although  I  am  not  a  chemist.  He  means  that  there  is  a 
certain  percentage  of  sugar  in  that  beet;  that  the  beet  weighs  so  much, 
and  that  there  is  enough  saccharine  matter  in  that  beet  to  make  so 
many  pounds  or  ounces  of  sugar.  That  is  all  his  test  could  show. 
They  might  make  molasses  out  of  it,  and  maybe  they  are  not  going  to 
put  it  into  sugar  in  sacks. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  When  it  eomee  to  that,  I  would  say  that  I  do  not 
know,  but  we  have  some  good  ideas. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  I  know  that  those  figures  u«  correct.  I  know 
enough  about  the  sugai^beet  business  in  my  State  to  know  that  is 
right. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  am  speaking  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Well,  they  are  human  and  white  in  Colorado,  and 
vou  have  about  the  same  kind  of  people  that  we  have  in  Michigan. 
Thev  are  good  people  in  Michigan.  Have  you  got  any  better  people 
in  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  FoRDiiET.  Well,  neither  do  I. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Mr.  Fordney,  is  not  the  test  made  with  the  l:eet  itself 
as  a  whole  ? 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Yes,  air, 

Mr.  Maxby.  And  the  test  is  applied  to  the  whole  beet. 

Mr.  FosDNET.  The  beet  is  weigned  and  the  sugar  is  extracted  from 
that  beet  by  a  chemical  process. 

Mr.  Malbt.  The  beet  is  ahced  and  ground  up  so  that  the  emoluon 
is  tested  as  to  the  amount  of  saccharine  matter  t 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  beet  is  weighed,  and  the  teat  shows  how  much 
sugar  is  contained  in  it.  For  instance,  suppose  a  beet  weighed  a 
pound.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  that  pound  shows  to  be  sugar,  and  that 
IS  the  test;  that  is,  15  per  cent  of  the  total  contents  of  the  beet  is 
sugar,  and  85  per  cent  vegetable  matter  or  water  or  whatever  it  is. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Is  the  test  made  of  the  beet  itself  or  of  the  result  of 
the  beet  when  manufactured  into  sugar  i 

Mr.  Fobdnby.  No;  the  beet  is  tested  by  the  chemist  before  it  is 
manufactured. 

Mr.  Malbt.  That  was  my  undeistandit^  of  it,  but  I  di<l  not  know. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Now,  Mr.  Bodkin,  taking  15  per  cejit  beets,  such  as 
you  produced  there,  255  pounds  or  sug^ar  extracted  by  th«  company 
at  $5.77  per  ton,  which  is  the  price  paid  by  the  Western  Sugar  Co., 
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as  given  to  me  in  a  statement  furnished  me  by  a  genUeman — you  say 
that  they  paid  you  $5.75,  and  that  is  within  2  cents  of  the  avM'sge 
amount  they  paid  for  beets  last  year. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  refer  to  our  company  last  year  t 

Mr.  FoKDKET.  This  last  year;  yea, 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yea, 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  say  you  got  15.75  for  your  crop  of  beets? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir. ' 

Mr.  FoBDNET,  The  average  paid  by  that  company  for  all  the  beets 
they  purchased  during  that  season  was  $5.77,  as  given  to  me.  bo  you 
received  very  close  to  the  average  price.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-five 
pounds  of  sugar  on  the  baais  of  (5.77  per  ton  for  those  beets  is  S2.26 
per  hundred  pounds  for  the  sugar  in  the  beets  delivered  at  the  factory. 
That  is  what  the  company  paid  you  for  the  sugar  content  of  your 
beets.  Now,  it  coats  about  11.50  per  hundred  pounds  to  manufacture 
that  into  sugar,  making  a  total  of  S3,76.  That  is  very  close  to  the 
average  in  the  State  of  Michigan  for  costs  last  year.  Now  then,  in 
order  to  make  3.1  cents  per  pound  profit,  which  would  give  them  a 
profit  of  J8  per  ton  on  your  b^ts,  as  you  stated  yesterday,  they  would 
have  to  make  3.1  cents  per  pound  profit.  Do  you  think  they  made 
that  much )  They  would  have  to  have  sold  their  sugar  at  17.65  per 
hundred  pounds.  Do  you  tltink  that  statement  is  correct  which  you 
made  yesterdaj^  that  they  made  $8  per  ton  profit  off  of  every  ton  of 
beets  you  delivered  to  them  ? 

Mr.  FoDKiN.  It  would  not  be,  according  to  your  figures. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  the  accural  of  those 
figures! 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  would  say  that  I  have  not  much  to  do  with  them. 
I  am  not  opposing  the  sugar  company  nor  the  sugu  business,  I  did 
not  come  here  for  that  at  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Then  what  did  you  come  here  for? 

Mr.  toDKiN,  I  came  here  because  our  beet  growers  of  Colorado 
wanted  me  to  come  and  see  if  we  could  not  get  a  Uttle  bit  more  money 
from  the  Great  Western, 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Doyou  think  this  committee  can  get  you  anything 
more  for  your  beets  from  the  Great  Western  people !  Do  you  thii& 
this  committee  can  aid  you  in  any  way  iu  getting  more  money  out  of 
them  by  your  coming  here  ajid  testifying  that  you  discredit  tlie  cor- 
rectness of  their  tests  and  claim  that  an  honest  test  can  not  be  ob- 
tained by  you  from  any  chemist  that  you  have  tried  on  account  of 
the  infiuence  of  that  sugar  company;  and  also  exaggerating  their 
profit,  as  I  think  you  do — not  dishonestly,  I  do  not  accuse  you  of  that, 
my  friend,  because  I  think  you  are  misguided  in  your  judgment  and 
in  your  figures.  For  instance,  here  is  this  morning's  Washington 
Post,  which  says: 

FIOMAOB   IM   COLOKADO. 

WitnesB  Bays  alum  derelicts  toil  in  "ugar  indunUy — SenmtioD  at  House  hearintr — 
Mod,  women,  and  children  labor  from  10  to  16  houro  a  day  at  "back-breaking  work" 
iD  beet  Selda,  jfamea  Bodkin  tcUs  committee — Are  kept  in  8tat«  of  bond&ge. 

That  statement  is  going  out  to  the  people  and  that  will  undoubtedly 
go  to  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  as  Vour  statement. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  old  to  them.  They  have  heard  and  know  of 
that.  ^^  . 
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Mr.  Fo&DNBY.  Do  you  expect  to  get  greater  favora  from  them  by 
making  that  statement  about  them  uian  you  would  if  you  were  to  go 
to  them  and  make  an  honest  appeal  to 'justice  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Do  you  think  that  is  not  honest  t  Go  out  there  and 
take  a  look. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  I  am  talHng  about  an  honest  appeal  to  them. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  did  not  make  these  etatemente  except  that  you 
people  wanted  to  know  what  kind  of  people  we  had  out  there.  I  am 
not  saying  anything  against  thoae  people.  This  year,  when  my  son 
had  his  chums  hired  in  the  beet  netd  and  was  paying  them  $2.25 
a  day  and  they  did  not  want  to  work  for  that  any  longer,  I  told  him. 
not  to  raise  their  wages,  to  let  them  go,  that  "there  are  plenty  of 
Russians  getting  idle  now  and  we  can  get  some  of  them  who  do  want 
to  do  the  work." 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Mr.  Bodkin,  I  may  be  misquoting  the  meaning  of 
your  statement  here,  but  1  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  exceed- 
ingly hostile  to  that  sugar  company. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  altogether  &  mistake.  I  have  done  that 
sugar  company  lota  of  favors. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  you  are  not  doing  them  very  much  of  a  favor 
here. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  am,  if  you  do  not  misconstrue  it  and  pick  into  it 
and  draw  out  things  I  do  not  mean. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  I  would  not  do  that  under  any  circumstances. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  am  so  little  interested  that  I  am  not  protecting 
myself  in  any  way  f^ainst  you  sugar  people. 

Mr.  FoEDNET.  Do  you  think  that  I  am  hostile  to  your  industry  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  It  appears  that  way. 

Mr.  Foednby,  I  do  not  think  your  industry  has  a  greater  friend 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  than  you  have  in  me,  sir. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  mean  the  sugar  end  of  it  t 

Mr,  Fobdney.  I  mean  the  sugar  industry. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  beet  growers  is  my  end  of  it,  if  I  have  any  choice. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  The  beat  growers'  end  of  it  ia  my  end  of  it.  I  rep- 
resent an  agricultural  district. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Then  I  am  mistaken. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  If  you  misiudge  me  in  that  way,  you  are  mistaken. 
If  you  judge  that  I  am  hostile  to  the  farmers'  end  of  the  production  of 
beet  sugar  m  this  country,  you  are  greatly  mistaken. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  And  so  are  you  if  you  think  I  am  against  the  Great 
Western. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  I  would  take  your  statements  as  being  hostile. 
You  have  said  here,  and  it  has  gone  into  the  record  in  print,  that  the 
Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  makes  $8  per  ton  profit  out  of  every  ton  of 
beets  they  purchase  from  you,  and  that  you  nave  practically  made  no 
profit,  and  you  have  asked  them  to  divide  with  you  by  giving  you  %1 
more  per  ton,  which  they  have  refused  to  do. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  exactly  what  I  mean,  but  by  your  figures, 
they  do  not  make  that  much. 

Mr,  FoBDNBY.  No. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Our  figures  are  difTerent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  are  your  figures  ? 

Mr,  Bodkin.  We  have  got  a  whole  cigar  box  full  of  them,  but  I  am 
not  prepared  to  give  them.    We  have  other  people  heretS^t^  W^?  P* 
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into  the  fif^urea.  I  do  not  expect  to  do  any  of  that.  I  just  came  here 
to  show  what  I  raised  this  summer  and  what  I  did,  and  these  other 
things — I  tried  to  forget  tliem  a  year  ago.  But  we  have  got  some 
other  people  who  perhaps  have  not  foi^ttea  them. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Bodtdn,  what  the  committee  wants  to  know,  and 
what  Congressman  Fordney  is  tryine  to  develop,  is  what  are  your 
figures — not  what  you  have  been  tola  or  what  vou  think  or  believe, 
but  what  is  your  mathematical  calculation?  What  enables  you  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Great  V^'estem  Sugar  Co.  is  able  to 
make  SS  a  ton  profit  I  How  do  you  develop  those  results  "i  If  you 
can  tell  us  we  would  be  ver^  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  have  got  anotJier  witoees  along  for  that.  You 
have  got  me  all  off  of  my  fine. 

Mr.  Malbt.  If  you  can  not  give  us  that,  very  well. 

Mr.  FoEDNBT.  Mr.  Bodkin,  what  I  am_  trying  to  find  out  is  what 
interest  you  represent;  who  brought  you  here;  wnatinfiuencg  brought 
you  here;  what  demand  brought  you  here;'who  gave  information  to 
the  chairman  that  you  woula  be  a  valuable  man  to  bring  here,  and 
what  sort  of  testimony  you  would  give  or  be  expected  to  give?  ' 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  want  to  know  that ) 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Yes,  sir;  I  want  to  know  that. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Our  beet  growers  hfeard  of  this  cominitt«e  coming  to 
Denver,  and  all  around  they  appointed  people  to  try  to  get  to  meet 
the  committee  in  Denver,  and  I  was  one  of  the  appointees  who  re- 
ceived an  appointment  along  with  others,  and  when  we  found  they 
could  not  come  to  Denver,  men  they  urged- that  our  attorney  try  to 
get  the  committee  to  allow  some  of  our  beet  growers  to  meet  this 
committee,  and  asked  that  they  send  one  member  of  your  committee 
to  Denver  to  take  our  evidence.  Then  I  think  our  people  sent  some 
of  our  beet  literature  to  the  chairman.  I  would  not  be  certoin  about 
that;  but  he  wrote  them  a  letter  along  the  linee  I  stated.  The  ctow- 
ers  of  our  district  wanted  to  be,  represented,  and  knew  that  the  Great 
Western  Co.  would  represent  themselves,  and  have  a  decoy  farmer 
to  represent  the  fanners  and  through  him  oritioize.  Thw  wanted  us 
to  have  a  man  here,  and  then  they  picked  on  me  to  give  the  farmers'  side 
of  the  proposition  of  what  it  costs  to  grow  beets.  I  knew  these  aver- 
ages and  eveiything  changed  so  that  I  told  them  I  would  give  what  it 
cost  me  to  grow  my  beets.  These  other  averages  are  aU  chopped  to 
pieces  because  one  fellow  maybe  has  nothing  and  anotlwr  fdlow  be- 
side him  might  have  26  tons  on  an  acre  or  two,  and  there  is  no  place 
to  draw  an  average  except  by  the  whole  State.  Then  there  ie  a  lot 
of  bad  stuff  on  account  of  the  way  beets  are  harvested  and  the  way 
beets  are  planted,  and  then  they  strike  an  average  and  it  runs  along 
about  10  tons  per  acre. 

Mr.  FoKDNET.  Mr.  Bodkin,  when  you  say  you  have  tried  through 
the  University  of  Colorado  and  through  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment of  Colorado  to  have  a  chemical  analysis  made  of  the  sugar  con- 
tent in  the  beets  that  you  or  your  associate  raised,  and  you  have 
faded  to  get  it  without  the  consent  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co., 
there  is  nothhig  left  for  me  to  understand  but  that  the  University  of 
Colorado  and  the  agricultural  department  of  Colorado  are  corrupted 
hy  unjust  influences  of  this  Great  Western  Co.  Do  you  think  1  can 
draw  any  other  inference  from  your  statement} 

UigmzecDyGoOglc 
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Mr.  BoDKix.  No;  but  I  don't  seo  that  I  nuj,'ht  to  sanction  tliat 
4g*in-  I  have  told  you  just  what  happened,  and  then  you  construe 
it  to  suit  youi-self  without  my  saying  anythiug.  AMiiite\  er  way  you 
copstrue  it,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  FoKcSBY.  Then  wo  will  have  to  let  that  gi>  as  it  stands.  I  am 
Sony  I  must  leave  you  with  the  imprestiion  on  iny  mind  that  the 
Great  Western  Sugar  to.  in  Colorado  are  so  strong  and  have  such 
influence  that  they  absolutely  control  your  university  and  your  agri- 
cultural department,  and  in  the  three  attem|)ts  yoii  have  made  to 
have  a  test  made  of  the  sugar  in  your  beets  you  have  found  their 
Influences  at  work,  wliich  have  barred  you  fnnii  getting  an  inde- 

fiendent  test.  I  need  not  ask  you  anything  further  about  the  manu- 
actiurer's  p(ofit,  because  you  have  stated  that  in  your  opinion — I  will 
put  it  in  tUat  way— the  Great  Western  Supar  t'o,  has  made  a  profit 
ot  $8  per  ton  off  the  beets  delivered  by  J'ou.  1  believe  Mr.  Willett  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  day  before  yesterday,  and  presented  ligui'os  for  it^ 
that  the  profit  made  by  the  beet-sugar  manufacturers  of  the  country  was 
1.1  cents  per  pound,  the  difference  between  the  cost  and  the  price 
obtained  for  their  sugar.  That  would  make  a  veiy  great  dilTerence, 
being  about  one-third  of  the  amount  of  profit  that  you  claim  they 
have  paid.  The  increased  value  of  land  in  the  State  of  Colorado  you 
do  not  believe  is.  due  to  the  beet  crop  raised  in  that  country,  although 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  value  of  agricultural  land  in  the  last 
10  years  from  $80  to  SI  50  per  acre. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  There  and  other  places  as  well. 

Mr,  FoEDNBY,  AH  over  the  United  States  f 

Mr,  Bodkin.  I  learn  so.  We  have  it  thrown  in  our  fates  many 
times  when  we  bring  up  the  sugar  business  that  we  are  way  behind 
the  times,  and  when  the  people  go  to  uphold  the  sugar  business  in  our 
country  tiiey  talk  as  you  do. 

Mr.  FoBDSEY.  The  farmers  or  tlie  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  liired  ^ents,  and  so  forth,  of  the  Great  Western 
Co.    According  to  tliera  all  of  our  benefite  grow  out  of  the  sugar 


Mr.  Fordnby.  Then  you  think  I  talk  exactly  like  a  hired  agent  of 
the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  of  Colorado  ^ 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Quite  a  good  deal,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  am  glad  you  put  it  in  that  way.  You  think  I  am 
a  paid  agent,  or  talk  like  oae'i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  But  you  think  I  talk  like  one  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  1  said  so. 

Mr.  Fordnby.  I  am  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  to  try  and 
get  the  honest  facts  in  this  matter,  so  tliat  when  this  question  is  pre- 
sented by  this  committee  to  Congress  and  their  recommendations  are 
made,  I  want  to  have  sometliing  to  present  as  ^ven  by  intelligent 
men  that  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  Do  you  know  what 
profit  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  made  out  of  a  ton  of  beets  deliv- 
ered by  you  to  them? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No.    Could  I  ask  you  do  you  know  acy  such  tJiing? 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  I  am  not  engaged  in  the  business  and  vou  are.  I 
am  not  supposed  to  know  that.  Ask  me  something  about  lumber  and 
I  can  tell  you. 

Mr.  BonXlN.  I  am  not  engaged  in  the  sugar  end  of  it.    ^  .  , 

i88«,-n— 11  •  --..Coogic 
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Mr.  FOBDNEY.  Oh,  yes;  you  are  raising  sugar  beets. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  not  the  sugar  end;  that  is  the  grower's  end 
of  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  that  is  where  the  sugar  starts  from,  in  the 
grower's  end  of  it.  Now,  you  have  told  us  that  you  got  so  much  per 
acre  from  your  beets.    Are  not  the  tope  worth -something  to  you  f 

Mr.  BoDKrN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoHDNBY.  How  much  per  acre! 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  sold  mine  this  year  for  $3.75. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  Then  this  profit  of  S3.50  per  acre  over  and  above 
the  coat  of  production  of  your  beets,  was  that  the  total  profit  you  got 
out  of  your  crop  or  did  you  get  an  additional  J3.75  for  tne  beet  tops? 

;Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  pasture  in  the  field,  and  of  course  it  is  worth 
a  little  more  than  in  other  crops. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Bodkin,  as  I  understood  you  yesterday,  the 
sugar  company  have  led  you  to  beUeve  that  uoless  they  have  adequate 
protection  in  the  way  of  a  duty  on  foreign  imported  sugar  they  can 
not  run  and  pay  you  the  prices  for  sugar  beets  they  now  pay  you;  is 
tiiatri^t4 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No.  We  believe  they  would  not  pay  us  the  price,  not 
that  they  could  not. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Then  how  do  you  feel  about  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment maintaining  a  duty  on  sugar  ^  Do  you  want  it  continued  under 
present  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  are  in  favor  of  a  duty  on  augar  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  and  I  are  getting  together  now.  We  are  not 
enemies  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  could  show  you  why,  and  then  we  would  be  enemies 
again. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Oh,  no;  we  would  not.  I  would  not  quarrel  with 
you  for  any  reason  you  might  have.  Do  you  want  to  tell  us  why  you 
are  in  favor  of  a  duty  on  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  I  do  not  want  to  particularly. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  just  in  favor  of  retaining  the  duty,  anyway  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  I  thought  maybe  you  would  want  to  know  why 
I  am  in  favor  of  it. 

Afr.  Fobdney.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  know  why.  I  want  all  the  facts 
in  this  case. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  believe  I  stated  that  yesterday.  We  f^ure  that  as 
it  is  the  Great  Western  is  paying  us  this  price,  and  if  there  was  no 
tariff  they  would  not  pay  up  any  more  money;  and  he  said  that  if  they 
took  off  the  tariff,  then  he  could  never  get  the  farmers  to  raise  the 
beets,  and  therefore  he  had  to  make  money  while  he  could. 

Mr,  Fobdney.  Who  made  that  statement  to  you  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Chester  Morey. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Chester  Morey  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin,  Chester  Morey,  the  president  of  the  Great  Western 

Sugar  Co.    Then  we  figure  that  if  the  tariff  was  taken  off  he  would 

still  tighten  down  on  us,  instead  of  loosenii^  up,  but  if  he  would 

kmsen  up  one  of  those  dollars  we  would  cover  him  up  with  beets,  and 

'  perhaps  it  would  not  hurt  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  But  he  did  not  loosen  up  with  that  dollar?  , 
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Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  but  we  have  got  him  in  a  fair  way. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Well,  that  is  gooa.  and  I  axa  ^d  to  hear  it.  You 
should  have  your  fair  share  of  profit  in  the  buamees. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  all  we  have  got  to  say  concerning  the  tariff. 
If  we  could  get  a  little  of  it  we  wouul  favor  the  tarilT,  anid  we  favor 
the  tariff  in  hopes  to  get  a  little  of  it,  because  we  need  it. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Mr.  Bodkin,  are  you  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat 
in  your  politics? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  am  nothing. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Oh,  yes,  you  are. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  vote  first  for  one  and  then  for  another,  always  try- 
ing to  look  for  something  good. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  look  hke  an  intelligent  fellow,  and  I  would  take 
you  to  be  a  Hepubhcan. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Pfo;  just  as  good  people  as  you  have  talked  the  other 
way  to  me,  and  that  keeps  me  straddling  the  fence. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  I  will  accept  that  as  one  on  me.  You  say  you  are 
straddling  the  fence,  but  you  are  a  protectionist  on  sugar.  You  are 
like  the  sugar  growers  of  Louisiana,  They  all  vote  the  Democratic 
ticket  and  come  up  here  and  pray  that  their  f)arty  may  fail' in  their 
efforts  to  remove  the  duty  on  sugar.  Mr.  Bodkin,  about  what  per- 
centage of  the  labor  employed  in  the  beet  fields  are  these  "degraded 
laborers"  that  you  spoke  of  yesterday? 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think,  Congressman  Fordney,  that  the  designating 
of  the  labor  being  "degraded"  is  hardly  according  to  the  facts. 

Mr.  FoKDNET.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  put  it  in  that  way  unless  that 
is  what  be  stated. 

Mr.  Malby.  We  have  no  degraded  labor  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  all  free  labor,  and  all  labor  is  well  paid. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Then  the  paper  misquotes  him,  and  I  understood 
him  just  as  the  newspapers  did: 

Witoees  eaya  slum  deielicte  toil  in  sugar  industry.  Men,  women,  and  children 
labOT  bom  10  to  16  houn  a  day  at  back-breaking  work  in  beet  fields. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  aU  right.  There  is  no  misquotation  about 
that. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  It  says  here  that  the  witness  said:  "Slum  derebcte 
toil  in  sugar  industry. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  said  that  these  agents  went  among  the  slums  to  get 
the  poorpeople.  Because  a  man  is  poor  you  consider  him  a  degraded 
man.     We  do  not  consider  him  sucn. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  No;  do  not  put  that  word  in  my  mouth  by  any 
means. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Where  did  they  get  this  degraded  stuff?  I  never 
quoted  that.  I  said  they  go  among  the  slums  and  get  the  poor 
people. 

Mr,  Fobdney.  You  wiH  have  to  interview  the  newspaper  reporter. 
I  did  not  give  it  to  Kim, 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Did  I? 

Mr.  Fobdney.  He  takes  it  from  your  testimony  given  here  yester- 
day, I  presume. 

Mr,  Bodkin.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  talked  any  about  a  degraded 
man.  I  said  they  go  in  the  slums  and  get  the  poor  people.  Because 
a  man  Uvea  in  the  slums  and  is  poor,  the  paper  tnen  says  he  is  a 
degraded  man,  does  it?  unmzet  j^CiOOqIc 
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Ml.  FoitDNBY.  Because  a  man  is  poor  ia  no  reason  he  is  a  slum. 

Mr.  BoDEit4.  I  said  they  go  in  the  slums. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  You  mcBJi  then  that  he  roes  in  the  districts  of  the 
poor  people  and  gets  the  better  cl&se  of  tiiemf 

A(r.  Bodkin.  He  gets  any  class  he  can,  but  when  he  goes  in  a  dis- 
trict of  poor  people  and  gets  any  class,  that  is  aU  he  can  do — get  any 
man  that  will  do  this  work. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  would  not  say  because  a  man  is  poor  he  belongs 
to  the  slums.  I  would  infer  from  the  word  "slum  that  it  means 
the  worst  class  of  people  we  have  in  the  country,  not  because  they 
are  poor  at  all.  Plenty  of  poor  people  live  right  in  your  commimity 
and  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  are  good,  honest  people. 
Because  they  are  poor  is  no  reason  why  they  are  dishonest  or  dams. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  might  have  used  the  word  "slums,"  but  that  is 
what  the.  field  agent  said,  that  they  go  in  the  slums.  That  is  all  I 
know  about  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  know  about  what  percentage  of  that  class 
of  people  are  employed  in  your  fields^ 

Mr.BoDKTN.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Ia  it  a  large  or  small  percentage? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  When  they  grow  lots  oi  beets,  then  the  percentaee  is 
more  than  when  they  grow  a  few  beets.  Some  of  these  people  htewe 
lived  out  amongst  us  until  they  are  not  slums,  but  they  still  dotiie 
work. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Mr.  Bodkin,  in  the  beet  fields  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan the  farmers  and  their  wives  and  their  children  do  the  heft  of  the 
work,  and  we  only  have  contract  labor  in  that  State  where  a  man 
cultivates  a  large  number  of  acres  of  beets.  Then  he  contracts  it 
to  some  parties,  and  in  some  instances,  I  have  been  told,  that  Rus- 
sians have  been  brought  there  from  your  State  to  contract  for  the 
growing  of  bceta  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  that  they  are  very 
efficient  labor  indeed,  and  the  prick  paid  to  those  people  for  doing 
all  the  handwork  that  you  epoke  of  yesterday— in  fact  doing  every- 
thing except  teamwork — is  120  per  acre,  in  the  State  of  ^llchigan. 
Twenty  dollars  per  acre  includes  the  cost  of  preparing  the  beets  to 
be  loaded  onto  the  wagons  to  go  to  the  shipping  point,  and  all  the 
cultivating,  all  the  thinning,  and  all  the  work  of  every  description 
except  teamwork. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Would  they  not  use  a  team  to  the  ctiltivator  t  Would 
not  that  be  considered  teiimwork  'i 

ilr.  FoRDNEY.  Whatever  teamwork  is  necessaiy  the  owner  of  the 
land  furnishes,  and  all  the  handwork  is  done  for  t20  per  acre. 

Mr.BoDBiN.  I  have  not  any  handwork  at  all  in  my  statement  here. 
It  is  alt  teamwork  and  irrigating. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  your  hoemg  teamwork,  too  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  the  handwork  is  thinoing,  and  they  first  block 
them  and'do  the  thinning,  and  then  in  a  month  afterwards  they  go 
on  and  hoe  them,  just  chop  out  the  weeds,  and  so  forth;  that  is  the 
second  hoeing,  'men  there  is  the  third  hoeing,  and  if  the  beets  are 
big,  the  labor  contract  provides  that  they  wnl  pull  the  weeds  out 
instead  of  hoeing  them.  That  ia  the  SIO  summer  work,  and.  then 
there  is  the  fall  work  when  the  farmer  plows  them  out  with  his  beet 
puller.  Then  their  handwork  commences,  gathering  them  and 
throwing  them  in  place  and  cutting  the  tops  off  and^throwing  the 
beete  in  a  pile  ready  to  be  loaded.  -ec  ayOOOgIC 
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Mr.  FoRDNBY.  In  your  statement  j&sterday  you  did  give  hand-, 
work,  aad  bo  deacribed  it,  and  you  were  asked  what  you  meant  by 
handwork.     You  said  handwork  was  S20  per  acre. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  That  ia, 
topping  and  thinning  and  blocking  and  hoeing.  That  is  what  we 
hire  the  Russians  for.  I  just  tola  what  handwork  was.  In  my 
statement,  itemized,  there  was  no  handwork.  The  handwork  was 
given  at  the  top  of  the  list  as  $20  per  acre,  that  we  pay  the  Russians, 
so  to  speak. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  he  means  to  say  that  he  did  not 
give  an  itemized  statement  of  the  handwork.  The  cost  of  the  hand- 
work was  included  in  your  statement,  Mr.  Bodkin  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Handwork  is  120  per  acre,  plowing  $2.50  per  acre, 
harrowing  80  cents  per  acre. 

Mr.  Fokdnby,  A  portion  of  each  of  those  is  handwork,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Harrowing  handwork?  In  harrowing  I  have  four 
horses.    There  are  no  horses  used  on  the  handwork. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Well,  does  somebody  drive  the  horses  or  do  they 
drive  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Somebody  drives  them,  of  course,  but  that  is  not 
handwork. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  This  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  In  Michigan  all 
of  the  work  in  the  field  is  done  for  $20  an  acre,  except  what  the 
horsee  do. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  have  four  horses  on  a  harrow,  heavy  harrowing, 
as  I  said  yesterday. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  That  is  not  what  I  am  taUdng  about.  You  might 
have  six  horses,  and  you  would  still  have  to  have  somebody  to  drive 
them. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yea;  and  if  vou  only  had  one  horse  you  would  have 
to  have  somebody  to  drive  nim.    That  would  be  a  team. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  I  do  not  care  how  many  horses  you  have  on  that 
harrow.  Three  horses  might  pull  it  or  four  horses  might  pull  it  or 
five  horses  might  pull  it.  I  mentioned  nothing  about  that.  I  am 
talking  about  the  human  labor  put  upon  it,  not  the  horse  work.  You 
have  said  it  cost  you  $20  for  handwork,  and  for  plowing,  $2.50.  Part 
of  that  plowing  was  handwork. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Part  of  that  plowing  handwork  ? 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Do  you  not  have  somebody  to  drive  the  team  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  never  hod  a  team  out  but  what  I  had  somebody  to 
drive  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  That  is  it,  exactly. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  that  is  team  work. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Then  what  is  the  horse  work  t  Is  there  not  a  dif- 
ference between  horse  work 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  are  taUdng  about  a  separate  team,  without  a 
drivOT. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  I  am  trying  to  get  an  inteUigent  understanding  as 
to  what  it  coats  you  to  raise  an  acre  of  beets  there,  and  what  kind  of 
work  you  do  on  it,  horse  work  or  human  work. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  call  teamwork  including  a  driver,     r'  -.  .  .1.. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Yes.  ,   .,X,OOglc 
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.  Mr.  BoDEiN.  We  have  a  driver  whenever  we  take  out  »  team. 
The  work  of  those  Kussians  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  horaes. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Besides  the  $20  handwork,  you  furnish  a  team  and 
the  man  to  drive  it  * 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoEDNET.  You  have  a  team  to  do  the  plowing,  and  a  man  to 
drive  it* 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  That  is  so  on  all  those  things  ! 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Then  the  $20  (or  handwork  does  not  include  any  work 
where  a  team  is  used* 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir;  it  is  handwork. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  The  planting  and  cultivating  and  ditchii^  men 
tioned  two  or  three  times  over  there  in  your  estimate  is  all  extra  work 
over  and  above  this  $20  per  acre  handwork  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoEDNET.  If  you  do  not  find  it  profitable  to  raise  beets,  there 
ia  no  power  on  earth  to  compel  you  to  raise  them,  in  your  State,  is 
there? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  That  is  all.  Perhaps  some  other  members  have 
some  questions  they  want  to  ask, 

Mr.  Malby.  There  is  only  one  thing  I  want  to  ask  you  about.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  this  item  of  $20  per  acre  for  handwork,  in  view  of 
your  detailed  statement  as  to  the  other  work,  is  a  httle  large.  Could 
you  ^ve  UB  some  of  the  items  ttiat  make  up  uiat.  $20  an  acre,  ex(Jud- 
ing  your  seed  and  plowing  and  harrowing  and  planting  and  culti- 
vate^ and  ditching  and  imgation  ?  Twenty  dollars  would  strike  me 
as  being  a  little  large  for  a  Jump  sum. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  For  that  haodwork* 

Mr.  Malby.  What  does  that  handwork  consist  of;  I  mean,  in  a 
general  way  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  have  got  the  statement  here  that  contains  it.  I 
might  misquote  it  a  few  cents.  I  have  never  looked  at  one.  My  son 
has  tended  my  beets. 

Mr.  Malby.  Give  it  in  a  general  way;  that  is  all  I  want. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  blockmg,  I  think,  is  $2  per  acre,  and  the  thin- 
ning is  $4  per  acre,  which  makes  $6  for  the  blocking  and  thinning; 
that  is,  the  first  time  over.  Then  the  second  harrowing  is  $2.^ 
per  acre  and  the  third  harrowing  $1.50  per  acre.  I  think  that  is 
right — the  way  it  is  proportioned-.  That  makes  $10  for  the  sum- 
mer work.  The  fall  work  is  when  the  beets  are  plowed  out  with  a 
beet  puller.  The  handwork  is  then  to  gather  all  of  those  beets 
and  throw  them  in  piles.  Then  they  clean  away  a  place  of  clods  and 
cut  the  tops  off  of  these  beets  and  uirow  them  on  this  cleaned-away 
ground.  So  far  as  that  being  a  little  high  is  concerned,  the  first 
beets  that  I  ever  rawed  I  went  out  to  see  if  I  and  my  boys  could 
not  tend  them  without  hiring  it  done.  I  worked  something  like 
two  hours  and  then  I  went  to  figuring  up  how  much  it  was  gom^  to 
cost  me.  I  found  that  it  would  take  $60  an  acre  on  the  firat  tune 
over.  I  sat  right  down  there  and  gave  my  boy  a  contract  for  it  for 
$20  an  acre  to  go  ahead  and  I  went  to  the  house.  If  you  think  that 
that  $20  an  acre  is  too  much,  I  would  say  that  there  are  only  a  few 
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Ddople  that  can  do  that,  and  they  have  got  to  have  a  lot  of  che^ 
labor  in  their  family. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  thought  it  was  high,  ^thout  any  explanation. 
What  I  wasted  was  the  explanation  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  When  you  take  a  lot  of  beete  and  think  how  they 
have  to  be  fingered  over  and  30  on,  and  come  to  see  where  your 
profit  is,  you  will  see  how  it  Is;  it  will  sot  be  distributed  among 
Americans,  I  can  tell  you  that.  If  they  do  it,  it  will  be  more  like 
S40  an  acre. 

Mr.  FoitDNBT.  Americans  in  Michigan  do  it  for  $20  an  acre  and 
deUver  the  beets  on  cars. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  the  reason  that  you  and  I  are  so  far  apart. 

Mr.  FoKDNET.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Bodkin,  that  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Well,  it  certainly  is. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  you  permit  me  to  say  just  a 
word  at  this  point  f 

The  Chairhan.  Certainly. 

Mr.  FoBDNJST.  Before  you  came  in  I  made  a  statement  which  I 
wish  to  repeat  now.  Thia  is  the  only  witness  that  this  committee 
has  called  upon  to  give  testimony  here  who  is  a  beet  grower,  and  his 
testimony  as  to  the  cost  per  acre  of  raising  beets  in  Colorado  diSera 
80  widely  from  my  understanding  of  the  cost — and  I  have  a  pretty 
faiir  idea  of  it,  I  think — in  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  some  of  the 
factories  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  it  has  been  stated  here  before  thu 
committee,  are  owned,  or  some  of  the  stock  in  some  of  the  factories 
in  the  State  of  Michigan  is  owned,  by  the  American  Sugar  Kefinins 
Co.  The  American  Sugar  Remiing  Co.,  if  I  am  coirectly  informed, 
has  stock  in  those  companies.  I. am  under  the  impression  that  this 
witness  has  been  brought  here  to  show  how  unfairly  the  owners  of 
those  factories  deal  wiui  the  farmers,  and  I  would  like  to  have  some 
of  the  farmers  from  the  State  of  Michigan  who  raise  beets  for  the 
factories  in  which  this  same  American  Sugar  Refinii^  Co.  is  inter- 
ested in  the  State  of  Michigan  come  here  and  testify.  The  testimony 
of  this  witness  is  so  different,  in  my  opinion,  from  what  the  testimony 
will  be  of  farmers  from  Michigan,  none  of  whom  I  have  in  mind — but 
there  are  20,000  farmers  in  our  State,  or  more  than  that  number, 
raising  beets — that  I  would  like  to  have  some  of  the  farmers  from  our 
State  also  give  testimony  along  that  line,  or  iind  out  what  this  man 
was  brought  here  for. 

The  Chaibhan.  These  gentlemen  who  appear  here  to  testify,  who 
are  residents  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  ana  who  are  supposed  to  be, 
and  who  I  suppose  without  doubt  are,  beet^sugar  farmers,  are  here 
because  they  applied  to  the  chairman  to  be  heard  as  farmers. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Did  this  gentleman  apply  or  his  organization? 

The  Chaibhan.  His  oi^anization,  as  I  started  to  state,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  complete  the  statement 

Mr.  FOBDNBY.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chaibuan.  The  Fanners'  Union  of  Colorado  applied  to  the 
chairman  to  be  heard  on  the  proposition  that  the  beet-sugar  factory 
had  not  treated  fairly  the  farmers  who  raised  sugar  beets;  and,  as  we 
were  specifically  directed  to  inquire  as  to  whether  or  not  the  present 
conditions  had  caused  or  tended  to  cause  unfair  treatment  ^  of  the 
farmers — of  the  producers,  rather— by  the  beet-sagar  factories,  the 
chainnan  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  near  evidence,  especially  when 
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it  was  represented,  to  him  that  the  evidence  would  be  of  a  ohsnoter 
entirely  different  from  what  had  been  formerlT  presented  to  Uie 
conumttee;  by  Mr,  Morey,  for  instance,  from  Colorado.  PnsoDally. 
1  would  aay  this:  Of  course  it  will  depend  on  the  committee,  ami 
every  member  of  the  committee  will  have  jiiat  aa  much  voice  in  it  aa 
the  chair,  and  possibly  more  than  the  chair. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  N'ot  at  all. 

The  CuAiRHAy.  I  am  wilting,  within  any  reasonable  limitations,  to 
hear  all  the  witnesses  on  any  side. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Understand  me,  I  do  not  want  to  prolong  it. 

The  CiiAiRHAy.  Yes;  I  am  willii^  to  hear  witnesses  on  any  side  of 
any  pertinent  issue  that  was  raised  in  the  course  of  these  nearingB* 
and  while  I  think  that  we  have  got  just  about  enou^  hearings  laid 
out  to  last  us  ttirough  this  week,  and  just  about  enough  testimony  to 
last  until  Saturday  night,  nevertheless,  if  after  Christmaa,  when  tiie 
committee  reconvenes,  any  of  the  Michigan  beet  fanners  or  any  of  tbe 
California  sugar-beet  farmers,  or  anybody  else  wante  to  be  heard  by 
this  conmiittee,  we  will  hear  them,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  not  close  my  ears  to  any  voice  that  comes 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  FoRDNEV.  With  your  pennission,  tlien,  I  will  ask  some  of  th« 
farmers  who  raise  beets,  both  for  the  factories  in  which  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  have  stock  and  the  so-called  independ«tl  fac- 
tones,  to  come  liere  and  sho*  what  treatment  they  get. 

The  Okairman.  All  right ;  we  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  in  particular  wh|t  it  costs  per  acre  to  produce 
the  beets,  and  tlie  number  of  tons  produced  per  acre. 

Mr,  FoKDNEY.  Yes. 

The  CirAiRMAX.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  tliem.  I  am  going 
awav. 

Mj.  Malby.  And  also  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beets. 

Mr.  FoRRNEY,  And  how  tliey  arrive  at  that  percentage, 

Mr.  Malby,  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEV.  WV  have  had  some  trouble  on  tliat. 

The  ('HAiRitAN.  It  is  nty  intention  to  be  absent  for  some  time  to 
come,  after  Saturday :  but  if  the  committee,  or  any  three  membws  of 
the  conmiittee,  will  go  on  and  take  the  testimony,  I  will  be  delighted. 

Mr,  FoRDNEi'.  You  mean  after  the  liolidays* 

The  Chairmax.  Xo;  right  now. 

Mr.  FoRDNEV.  I  could  not  get  the  men  here  before  the  holidays 
ven'  well. 

The  Chairman.  That  being  true,  I  will  say  that  we  will  hear  aaj 
evidence  that  any  member  of  the  committee  wants  brought  before 
the  committee. 

Mr,  FoHDSEY.  Thank  you  verj-  much,  Mr,  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  With  this  one  exception.  It  will  cost  to  bring 
witnesses  from  Michigan  probably  S200  or  S300  apiece,  and  unless 
we  are  satisfie<l,  the  same  as  the  conmiittee  has  been  satisfied  in 
other  cases,  that  we  are  justified  in  incurring  tite  expense,  that  these 
witnesses  will  testify  to  facts  pertinent  t^)  the  investigation  which 
will  give  the  committee  some  new  light  on  matters,  we  do  not  want 
to  incur  the  expense:  but  if  it  is  somctliing  we  want  to  hear,  we  will 
hear  them,  and  w6  will  subp{ena  your  witnesses  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Raker.  May  I  make  this  suggestion,  which  may  be  applied 
subBcfjuently  tii  one  or  two  of  the  other  Western  States  (     It  seems  to 
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me  in  a  matter  of  that  kind  that  two  or  three  witnesses  might  be 
enough. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  juet  one  moment.  For  instuice,  these  gen- 
tlemen in  Colorado  wanted  me  to  subpcena  six  or  eight  or  nine  wit- 
nesses, and  it  costs  S300  or  t400  apiece  to  bring  those  witnesses  here, 
so  I  said,  "Just  send  us  two  op  three." 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  Yes.  Let  me'set  myself  clear,  here.  I' have  no 
other  purpose  in  view  but  the  one,  and  that  is  to  Imd  all  the  aid  in 
my  power  for  the  encourageWicnt  of  the  growth,  the  increase  of  the 
induBtry,  and  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  United  States.  This 
committee,  as  I  understood  it,  were  appointed  to  investigate  the  sugar 
trusts  of  the  country,  and  so  on.  We  are  making  an  honest  effort  to  , 
do  that,  and  I  think  we  have  some  very  valuable  information.  As  I 
before  stated,  the  six  factories  in  the  State  of  Michigan  which  I  have 
in  mind,  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.'s  factories,  are  partly  owned— the 
stock  of  that  company  is  partly  owned—  by  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co.,  one  of  the  refining  companies  which  are  being  investigated 
here.  If  this  investigation  is  to  reach  out  to  the  ends  of  all  the 
interests  bplonging  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  then  it  nffpcts 
those  six  factories  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

The  Chairman.  It  undoubtedly  will,  Mr.  Fordney. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes.  Therefore  this  testimony  isquitedamagingto 
the  concern  in  (Colorado,  I  am  frank  to  admit,  exceedingly  damaging. 

The  Chaibman.  I  have  not  heard  the  evidence  this  morning. 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  We  heard  something  very  startling,  both  yesterday 
and  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  want  the  furmeiij  who  furnish  beets  to  those  fac- 
tories in  the  State  of  Michigan  to  come  here  and  testify.  I  am  not 
interested  in  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  not  in  the  least,  nor 
have  I  a  dollar's  worth  of  stock  in  any  of  thpm. 

The  Chairman.  We  know  you  are  disinterested,  Mr.  Fordney. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  I  want  to  get  all  the  information  we  can  get, 
to  enable  us  to  reach  a  just  conclusion. 

The  Chaibman.  So  far  as  the  Chair  is  concerned,  I  assure  yon  wo 
will  afford  you  all  the  facilities  possible. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  will  furnish  you  the  ntiniesof  sonin  of  tlie  men  who 
might  be  called. 

The  Chairjian.  Now  I  would  suggest,  aa  I  have  many  time? 
before,  that  you  should  trj'  not  to  dupucate. 

Mr.  Foi»)ney.  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  will  avoid  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  try  to  hnvo  your  witnesses  hero  as  soon  after 
the  hoUdays  as  possible. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Y«s. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  this:  This  committee  was 
Ihhited  by  the  resolution  of  the  House  to  $25,000  for  its  expenses. 
The  expenses  we  have  so  far  incurred,  independent  of  these  sujiple- 
mental  heani^,  which  we  are  holding  now,  have  been  alxiut  19,000. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  That  is  doing  line. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  nave  done  pretty  well. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  you  need  more  money,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  join 
Kith  you  in  requesting  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  the  printing,  I  think;  so  that  we 
have  any  reasonable  amount  of  money  we  need  for  oxpenaes:    and 
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it  is  the  puipose  of  the  Chair,  and  it  will  be  the  eudeaTor  of  tba 
Chair  to  treat  any  gentleman  on  the  committee,  r^ardless  of  poli- 
tics or  loc&hty  or  geographical  locatiim,  with  fairness. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  I  bdiere  that  ia  so. 

The  Chaibhan.  Thank  you.  I  hope  you  g«iUem«i  will  remember 
this,  that  we  must  avoid  duplicatmg,  as  much  aa  possible.  For 
inatance,  the  Farmers'  Union  of  Color  mo  wanted  to  send  us  a  dosen 
or  a  hau  a  dozen  or  more  witoessee.  Now,  Mr.  Fordney,  do  not 
send  us  a  whole  lot  of  witnessee  from  Michigan,  eveiy  one  of  whom 
will  follow  after  the  other  and  testify  to  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  No;  I  will  aim,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  get  somebody 
here  from  Michigan  who  is  more  than  the  ordinary  grower  of  beets; 
that  is,  more  than  the  oniinary  farmer. 

The  CuAmuAH.  You  understand  the  general  situation. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  I  mean  the  ordinary  grower  who  has  only  3  or  4 
or  6  acres. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand,  any  witnesses  you  want  called, 
your  desire  will  receive  as  much  attention  as  the  de»re  of  the  chair- 
man.    We  want  to  hear  anybody  you  want  heard. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  Yea. 

Mr.  Raser.  Of  course  the  question  of  expense  is  important,  and  I 
want  to  avoid  unnecessary  expense  as  much  as  pos^ble,  out  I  feel  that 
the  committee  is  in  duty  bound  to  hear  testunony  in  regard  to  the 
conditions  of  farmers  and  ]»roducers  in  the  PhiUppines  and  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands.  That  is  a  matter  we  ought  not  to  overlook  in  this 
investigation. 

(Informal  conversation  followed,  which  the  stenographer  was 
directed  not  to  take.} 

.  Mr.  Rakeh.  I  think  I  will  l>u  able  to  got  a  man  who  is  familiar  with 
conditions  of  labor  and  of  work  and  contracts,  and  the  whole  situa- 
tion over  there,  who  can  testify  from  the  producer's  standpoint,  so 
that  in  addition  to  Mr.  Batleu's  testimony  we  might  get  both  sides  of 
this  matter  fairly  presented  before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  wil)  say  to  you  just  what  I  liave  said  to  Mr. 
Fordney.  I  tliink  the  purpose  of  the  investigation  is  to  be  fair  to 
everybody  and  every  interest,  and  from  every  angle;  but  we  do  not 
want  to  prolong  this  thing  unduly. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  think  I  know  a  man  who  can  produce  this  informa- 
tion without  going  out  of  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  resume  the  examination  of  the 
witness.  > 

Mr.  Raker.  Just  one  question  I  want  to  ask,  if  the  other  members 
are  through.  Mr.  Bodkin,  what  chance  has  the  man  who  grows  beeta 
on  his  own  responsibihty,  without  any  contract  or  any  arrangement 
with  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  to  sell  his  beets  to  that  company 
witjiout  a  prior  agreement,  in  advance,  with  them,  before  he  plants, 
cultivates,  and  harvests  his  crop? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  would  not  buy  them  under  any  consideration.. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  intend  to  tell  the  committee  that  that  is  the 
condition  of  the  beet-growing  industry  in  Colorado  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  only  Dusiness.    It  could  not  be  otherwise. 

Mr.  Raker.  Just  a  moment.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  busmesB 
or  otherwise.    I  -wnnt  the  fact. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes.  uigmzecDyCiOOglc 
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Mr.  Kakee.  Do  you  mean  to  Bav  it  is  &  fact  that  a  man  can  not 
go  out  and  do  an  honest,  open-hanaed  business  and  grow  his  beets  to 
suit  himself  1 

ifr.  BoDiQK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  And  get  his  ciop  ready  for  delivery,  and  deliver  it  to 
these  sugar-beet  people  t 

Mr.  BoDEiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kakbr.  In  other  words,  he  has  got  to  be  bound  by  contract  in 
advance,  before  they  will  even  agree  to  take  his  beets  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoEDSET.  Do  you  know  of  an  instance  where  a  man,  inde- 
pendent of  a  contract,  has  raised  beets,  in  your  State,  and  the  com- 
pany has  refused  to  take  them  ? 

iir.  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNzr.  What  did  he  do  with  his  beets;  were  Uiey  destroyed  * 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  air;  he  is  a  stock  feeder. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Why  did  they  refuse  to  take  them,  do  you  knowl 

Mr.  Bodkin,  We  all  know.  How  could  a  sugar  factorydo  business 
on  expecting  the  farmers  to  grow  beets  1  They  nave  got  to  have  these 
contracts  signed  up  and  keep  after  the  people,  until  they  get  sufficient 
contracts  to  know  what  the^  are  going  to  do. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  I  know  this,  that  in  the  State  of  Michigan  an  inde- 
pendent raiser  of  beets  in  that  way  can  find  a  market  if  the  factory  can 
use  his  beeta  unless  they  are  overstocked,  and  if  they  are  overstocked 
th^  always  take  care  of  their  contracts  first. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  Great  Western  is  too  smart  to  do  that  loose  a 
business. 

Mr.  FoEDNBT.  What  do  you  mean  by  being  "too  smart"  f 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  are  too  smart  to  depend  on  the  farmers.  They 
might  not  get  any  contracts,  and  they  would  not  know  what  they  were 
domg. 

Mr.  FoKDNBT.  I  am  not  talking  about  their  depending  on  them 
at  all.  Some  of  them  have  raised  beets  and  could  not  dispose  of  tiiem, 
and  you  would  have  us  understand  that  they  can  not  dispose  of  them 
without  a  contract;  is  that  it } 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  would  have  you  to  understand  that  they  would  not 
think  of  taking  them. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  not  that  the  (;eneral  practice,  wherever  a  factory 
depends  on  supplies  from  the  farmers;  for  instance  a  com  factory  or 
a  tomato  factory  or  any  factory  that  makes  its  product  from  the 
farmers'  product,  do  they  not  always  see,  bj-  (contract,  that  they  will 
have  supplies  enough  to  keep  their  factory  Koiiig  ? 

Mr.  EtoDKiN.  Any  that  I  ever  heard  of  did. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Of  necessity  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  always  have  contracts,  to  know  what  they  are 
going  to  get. 

Mr.  Raeeb.  But,  in  addition  to  that,  the  remarkable  fact  that  I 
wanted  to  draw  out  was  as  to  the  condition  here,  which  is  that  if  an 
independent  roan  goee  to  work,  or  a  man  on  his  own  initiative  goes 
to  work,  and  raises  beets,  he  has  mt  to  feed  his  beets  to  stock,  and 
he  can  not  sell  them  to  the  Great  Western  Co. 

The  Chaibhan.  Well,  gentlemen,  if  the  fact  is  established,  you 
can  draw  your  own  conclusions.  The  committee  will  excuse  you 
from  further  attendance,  Mr.  Bodkin,  with  thanks  for  your  courteous 
answers  to  the  questions  propounded. 
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TESTDfOVT  OF  MS.  E.  V.  COHBS. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  CuADSUAN.  Mr.  Coiuds,  will  you  give  the  stenographer  your 
full  name? 

Mr.  Combs.  E.  U.  Combs. 

The  Chaibmak.  What  is  your  address ) 

Mr'.  CouBB.  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 

The  Chahiuan.  The  esamioation  in  chief  for  the  oommittee  will  be 
conducted  by  Mr.  Fordney;  if  you  please,  Mr.  Fordney. 

Mr.  FoEDNBY.  Mr.  Combs,  are  you  a  grower  of  beets  in  Colorado! 

Mr.  CouBS.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  How  many  acres  of  beets  didyou  raise  this  last  year  1 

Mr.  CoHBs.  I  raised  only  about  10  acres.  Inat  is,  I  harrested  only 
about  10  acres. 

Mr.  FoEDNET.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Bodkin's  testimony  here,  have 
you  not? 

Mr.  CouBS.  Yea;  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  ^ree  with  Mr.  Bodkin  as  to  the  averaee 
tonnage  per  acre  of  lieeta  raised  in  Colorado — about  10  tons  to  the 
acre — -throughout  the  State  ? 

Mr.  CoHBB.  Statistics  give  about  10}  tons  as  the  average. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  What  percentage  of  sugar  was  shown  in  your  beets  t 
Do  you  market  your  beets  with  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  i 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  What  percentage  of  sugar  did  you  get  in  your  beets  ! 

Mr.  Combs.  I  liavc  not  figured  the  average  percentage  as  yet, 
because  the  returns  were  not  all  in  wlion  1  left;  but  the  average  will 
be  about  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Fordney.  So  that  tlio  price  per  ton  will  be  about  how  much, 
to  you ''. 

Mr.  Combs.  $5.25,  tliat  would  be. 

Mr.  Fordney.  So.JB? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yos. 

■Mr.  F(>bi>ney.  Tliat  is  not  as  high  an  average  as  Mr.  Bodkin's. 
Ho  rwdved  $5.75  for  his.  I  believe  no  stated. 

Mr.  Combs.  Yos;  1  believe  so, 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  know  about  what  is  tliu  average  price  per 
ton  tliat  is  paid  by  tlmt  eompanj-  to  the  average  farmer  m  your  dis- 
trict or  in  that  locality  1 

Mr.  Combs-  I  can  toll  you  what  ilr.  Dixon,  the  vice  president  of 
the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  told  me  the  day  before  I  came  away, 
and  he  took  those  figures  from  his  books.  He  said  up  to  the  19th  of 
November  tlie  average  test  showed  15.57. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  you  would  get  paid  on  the  basis  of  16,  would 
you  not,  according  to  j-our  contract  ? 

Mr.  (^OMBS.  Yes;  that  would  be  an  average  of  about  $5.50.  That 
is  what  1  have  had  in  my  mind  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Fordney.  ^liat  did  you  say  the  yield  was  per  ton? 

Mr.  Combs.  15.57  per  cent. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  would  be  what  price  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  would  be  $5.50. 

Mr.  Fordney.  $5.50? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  under  Ifi  and  over  15. .50.  .,;  .j,  Oocwlc 
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Mr.  FoBDNBT.  Have  7011  been  satisfied  with  testa  made  as  to  the 
sugar  content  in  your  beets  made  by  this  company  ? 

Mr.  CoHBs.  I  have  liad  no  reason  to  question  them. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Then  you  are  aatisfiea  ? 

Mr,  Combs.  I  want  to  say  this,  if  it  is  admissible. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Anything  you  want  to  say. 

Mr.  Combs.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co,  liave  been  perfectly 
fair.  They  have  lived  up  to  their  contract  with  the  farmer  as 
r^ards  the  conditions  and  stipulations  of  that  contract,  and  in 
instances  I  think  they  have  done  more  than  they  really  agreed  to  do, 
so  far  as  the  contract  goes.  As  a  grower,  I  have  no  fault  to  tind  with 
that,  but  the  fault  I  have  to  find  is  that  tlieir  contract  is  not  Uberal 
enough,  the  compensation  is  not  great  enough,  for  the  grower.  I 
have  made  these  same  statements  to  the  officituB  of  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co. 

Mr,  FoRDNET.  Have  they  at  any  time  given  you  eoy  encourage- 
ment to  think  that  they  would  change  the  contract  and  make  better 
the  conditions  to  the  farmer  i 

Mr.  Combs.  They  stated  witliin  the  last  week  or  10  days  that  they 
would  consider  a  proposition  that  we  had  made. 

The  Chaibhan.  In  what  period  of  time  do  tou  say  * 

Mr.  CoMBS;  Within  the  last  two  weeks;  witnin  10  days;  within  the 
time  since  they  knew  we  were  summoned  to  Washington. 

Mr,  FOBDNHY.  Would  you  care  to  state  to  this  committee  what 
your  proposition  to  them  is  t 

Mr.  Combs.  I  would  be  glad  to. 

Mr,  FoEDNEY.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that, 

Mr.  Combs.  We  asked  that  they  pay  $5  flat  for  12  per  cent  beets 
and  26  cents  for  each  unit  above  12  per  cent,  and  paying  on  the 
t«nth  of  1  per  cent  instead  of  on  the  half  of  1  per  cent. 

Mr,  FoRDNET.  I  am  going  to  help  you  a  httle,  if  I  can,  now.  Let 
me  tell  you  under  ^liat  conditions  the  fanner  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
raises  beets  for  our  factory.  The  factory  pays  $4,50  per  ton  for  12 
per  cent  sugar  in  the  beet,  and  for  every  1  per  cent  above  that — I 
do  not  think  the  fraction  is  considered,  but  for  every  I  per  cent  above 
thatr— the  farmer  receives  33J  cents.  He  loses  33s  cents  for  each  I 
per  cent  below  12  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  beet;  but  the  average 
throughout  the'State  runs,  this  year,  I  beheve,  about  16  per  cent, 

Mr,  C0MB6.  There  is  a  sliding  scale,  both  ways, 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  The  sliding  scale  goes  with  it — 33J  cents  for  every 
1  per  cent  above  12  per  cent  and  t4.50  tlat  for  12  per  cent  beets. 
The  fanners  in  our  State  receive  upward  of  $6  a  ton  for  their  beets. 

Mr,  CouBB,  I  have  always  contended,  and  to  the  sugar  people,  that 
by  virtue  of  their  contract  they  have  admitted  they  couM  pay  $5  for 
12  per  cent  beets.  That  being  the  case,  it  figures  right  near  40  cents 
a  unit.  In  12  per  cent  beets  they  have  paid  for  the  handling  of  the 
tonnage,  and  atl  of  the  saccharine  extracted  from  the  beet  above  12 
pOT  cent  ie  really  velvet — clear  money— except  the  labor  to  put  the 
sugar  in  the  bag  and  a  httie  extra  labor  in  the  factory.  In  view  of 
t^at  fact,  they  at  least  ought  to  be  wilting  to  pay  the  same  ratio  pee 
cent  above  12  per  cent  t^at  they  do  up  to  that  point.  In  fact,  the 
scale  should  sbde  the  other  way — that  the  greater  the  per  cent  the 
more  they  should  pay  for  Uiat  extra  percent^e;  but  we  only  asked 
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that  tiiey  pay  the  some  ratio,  which  would  make  more  money  in  the 
end  for  beets  thaa  the  fanner  was  asking. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  proposition  to  them,  of  %5  per  ton  fiat  for  12 
per  cent  and  25  cents  for  every  1  per  cent  aooye  is  practicaQy 
the  same  as  (4.50  flat  and  331  cents  when  it  gets  up  to  16  per  cent 
sugar 1 

Mr.  Combs.  I  would  say  yes,  without  figuring  it  exactly. 

Mr.  FoBDNST.  So  that  on  16  per  cent  bmta  your  proposition  would 
would  be  almost  identical  with  that  now  in  vogue  in  the  state  of  Midii- 
gan  with  the  farmers,  both  independent  and  all  others,  as  I  undei^ 
stand  it.  You  are  demanding  S5  for  12  per  cent.  That  is  £0  cents 
above  what  is  paid  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  CoMBB.  That  is  50  cents,  exactly,  above  the  price  we  are  being 
paid  now. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  That  is  it,  exactly. 

Mr.  CoHBs.  In  other  words,  we  would  get  tG  for  16  per  cent  beets. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  On  16  per  cent  beets  your  $6  flat  and  26  CMita  for 
each  per  cent  is  practically  equivalent  to  $4.50  flat  and  33}  cente 
for  each  per  cent. 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  I  presume  ao,  without  going  into  the  figures. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY,  There  would  be  just  a  little  difference  one  way  or 
the  other.  I  would  be  pleased,  indeed,  to  have  you  make  any  state- 
ment that  you  see  fit  to  make  to  this  committee,  setting  forth  the 
conditions  as  between  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer  in  your  State. 
Have  you  anything  further  that  you  could  say  without  my  asking  you 
direct  questions  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  There  is  so  much  to  this,  and  your  asking  questions 
refreshes  my  memory.  As  I  have  often  said  in  my  talks  on  this  ques- 
tion, I  could  talk  an  hour  and  a  half  each  evening  in  the  week  on  this 
subject  and  not  exhaust  the  subject,  and  this  is  a  good  deal  in  the 
same  way. 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  What  does  it  cost  you  per  acre  to  raise  your  beets  1 
What  has  it  cost  you  this  yearl  Could  you  give  that  in  detail  or  in 
a  lump  sum  approximately  t 

Mr.  Combs.  I  could  eive  some  figuree.  As  I  have  itemized  this,  the 
current  price  for  hand  labor  is  S20  per  acre  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Yea. 

Mr.  Combs.  The  plowing  of  the  ground  is  S3  per  acre.  Would  you 
like  me  to  itemize  this,  or  shall  I  give  you  the  sum  total  i  I  do  not 
want  to  be  tedious. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  You  can  itemize  it  and  then  give  the  sum  total,  and 
you  can  hand  that  to  the  stenographer  when  you  get  throu^;  but  to 
refresh  our  memories  will  you  ]U8t  itemize  it  as  you  go  alongl 

Mr.  CoMsa.  Plowing  is  $3. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Combs.  Now,  I  would  like  to  sav  that  probablv  some  of  you 
gentlemen  do  not  understand  about  tnis  price  for  plowing,  and  it 
might  look  high;  but  when  you  analyze  that  vou  will  see  that  it  is 
not.  We  plow  the  ground  for  beets  some  1 2  incnes  in  depth,  and  that 
requires  four  good  horses,  and  If  acres  or  2  acres  a  day  is  about  all  the 
work  you  can  accomplish.  That  is  why  it  is  worth  J3.  In  fact,  you 
can  not  hire  men  to  do  this  work  for  $3 ;  they  will  want  $4.  The  har- 
rowing— twice,  I  figure — is  30  cents  for  each  harrowing,  which  makee 
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60  cents  per  acre.  I  figure  floating  the  ground  close  at  30  cents  per 
acre. 

Mr.  FoBDMKT.  Floating  the  ground,  30  cents  ( 

Mr,  CbuBB.  Yes,  This  all  requires  four  horses.  It  is  heavy  vork. 
It  is  done  thoroughly.  As  to  imnting,  the  customarr  price,  and  ttie 
price  the  sugar  companies  used  to  pay  when  they  drilled  the  heets  for 
the  fanner,  at  the  start,  is  50  cents  per  acre. 

The  seed  is  20  pounds,  which  we  are  under  contract,  I  suppose,  to 
plant.  That  is  S2  per  acre.  Cultivating  the  beets  four  times — that 
IS  team  work — at  40  cents  an  acre,  is  S1.60.  Some  cultivate  more  and 
some  less.     That  is  about  the  average. 

With  us  we- water  the  beets  twice — sonte  more — and  we  consider 
ourselves  fortunate  to  be  able  to  water  them  twice,  and  the  ditching 
is,  each  time,  40  cents,  or  80  centa  an  acre.     This  is  team  work. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  You  have  just  given  ditching. 

Mr.  Combs.  Ditching  the  oeetw,  ready  to  run  the  water  in.  Then, 
watering  twice  at  50  cents  an  acre  each  time,  is  a  dollar  an  acre. 

Mr.   Malby.  a  doUar  eacli  time? 

Mr.  Combs,  tl  for  the  season,  watering  twice  at  50  cents  each 
time. 

Pulling  the  beets,  $2.50  per  acre.     That  is  team  work. 

Hauling  the  beets,  per  ton,  to  the  raiIroa<l,  averages  about  50  cents 
per  ton. 

The  Chaieman.  lioes  that  come  out  of  the  farmer,  or  does  the 
factory  pay  it? 

Mr.  Combs.  The  farmer  <lelivers  these  beets  on  the  cars. 

The  Chaieman.  That  is,  he  delivers  them  to  the  railroad;  he  does 
not  take  them  to  the  factory  door  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No,  air;  they  prepare  beet  dumps  about  every  2  or 
3  miles  along  the  railroad,  and  trie  farthest  distance  a  farmer  would 
have  to  draw  his  beets  is  not  to  exceed  3  miles,  I  should  judge. 
Th«  average  would  probably  be  2  miles. 

Mr.  FoRDKET.  In  that  average  per  acre  for  hauling,  10  tons  per 
acre,  60  cents  ^r  ton,  it  wouUt  make  S6  per  acre;  is  that  right* 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  figuring  t6.60,  because  I  am  figuring 
an  average  of  11  tons. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  All  right. 

Mr.  Combs.  It  ranges  from  lOi  tons  to  1 1  tons.  I  think  the  aver- 
age for  the  State  is  probably  nearly  11  tons. 

Mr.  FoHDNET.  AD  right,  sir;  thank  you. 

Mr.  Combs.  The  cash  rent  that  is  customary  is,  as  Mr.  Bodkin  eave 
it,  $20  per  acre  for  good  beet  ground.  That  takes  the  best  land  we 
have,  and  in  the  best  state  of  cultivation  and  the  best  fertilized. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  usually  raise  beets  on  the  very  best  land  you 
have  i 

Mr.  Combs.  It  is  always  the  best  land  that  is  devoted  to  the  beet 
culture;  yes.  That  makes  a  total  cost  of  $58.90.  I  have  figured  the 
average  at  1 1  tons  per  acre,  at  an  average  price  of  $5.50,  which  would 
be  $60.50, 

Now,  I  will  say,  in  all  fairness  to  everybody  concerned,  that  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned  I  raised  an  average  of  20  tons  of  beets  to  the  acre 
this  year  on  the  beets  harvested,  which  shows  me  a  good  profit.  My 
yielil  was  the  maximum. 
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ilr.  FdunxEY.  Tliw  wan  iihout  your  cost  as  well  as  other  people's 
cost '. 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes.  Tliis  is  tlie  custom  of  the  country.  That  b  fl^iat 
I  lint  trviiiK  to  j;ive  you. 

Mr.  I'\>KDNKY.  But  you  raised  how  many  tons  ( 

Mr.  Combs.  Kijrlit  at  20  tons.     I  had  not  got  itiy  Last  returns. 

Mr.  FoKDNKY.  At  $5.5ii  a  ton  ( 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  mine  will  only  run  uhout  }5.25.  'Ihe  saccharine 
matter  in  the  beets  was  low  i>ocaiiee  of  tli<^  extensive  yield. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  ^iveti,  so  far,  the  fi^uret^  that  you  think 
arc  avcraj;(' y 

Mr.  Combs,  Yes. 

Till'  Chairman.  Uutliei'  Umn  your  own  individual  figures  ( 

Mr.  Combs.  Yos.  Tliat  is  not  my  own  imlividual,  but  that  is  llie 
avi'rafre  price  piii<l  in  the  country  for  this  labor:  that  is  what  I  am 
giving:  you.  Now,  for  the  hauling  s4Hne  pay  75  cents  a  ton  and  some 
pav  5\)  cents:  hut  a  fair  avcrngo  would  dc  liO  cente. 

riic  Chaihmax.    ^'fS. 

Mr.  KoRDNBY.  On  yoiu*  land  this  year  your  crop  yielded  you,  aa 
you  figure  it  now,  S105  per  acre,  and  it  cost  you  S58.90  per  acre  to 
produce  it  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Leaving  you  a  profit  of  $46.10,  but  you  say  your 
crop  was  the  maximum  in  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes.  As  the  sugar  people  said  to  me  Uie  other  day. 
"We  can  not  see  that  you  have  got  any  kick  coming."  I  said,  '  I 
have  not,  from  this  year's  business^  but  from  my  last  20  years' 
business  experience  1  figure  profits.  I  figure  the  average  pronts  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  when  we  start  out  to  beat  that  average  we 
are  up  against  a  bard  game.  And  in  the  same  way,  in  the  production 
of  sugar  beets,  looked  at  from  a  business  standpoint,  we  have  an 
average,  and  tliat  is  what  we  must  go  by.  Now,  when  we  must  jDeat 
that  average  to  make  a  profit,  we  might  just  as  well  go  out  and  play 
a  roulette  wheel,  except  tliat  tlie  percentage  against  us  there  would 
not  be  so  large. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  your  estimate  tliere  is  $20  per  acre  for  rent  of 
land.  If  you  were  renting  your  land  outright  and  the  contractor,  or 
the  party  renting,  were  to  get  as  good  a  crop  as  you  have  got  he  could 
pay  you  $'.30  an  acre  rent  for  the  land  and  still  make  $46.10  profit  per 
acre  for  the  crop.  In  other  words,  if  you  add  that  $20  rent  to  your 
profit  you  will  have  $66.10  for  your  land  per  acre. 

Mr.  Combs.  Well,  if  you  added  the  $20  to  the  profit,  you  would  have 
to  take  the  upkeep  of  your  place,  including  the  assessments  for  the 
water  right  and  taxes  and  other  expenses. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yea;  I  say  for  profit  and  rent  you  would  have 
$66.10^ 

Mr.  ('oMBS.  Y'es. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Now  go  ahead- 
Mr.  CoHBS.  1  think  of  nothing  else  on  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  What  class  of  labor  do  you  get  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  The  labor  we  have  ia  principally,  in  the  beet  fields  iu 
our  country,  Kussiane  or  Belgians  or  Lrermans— foreign  labor,  mostly. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  About  what  wages  do  you  pay  that  labor,  where  you 
,  hire  them  by  the  day;  or,  in  other  wonis,  if  they  contracfr-— Ui*  hMid- 
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work — about  what  wages  do  they  make  a  day!  Can  you  give  us 
that*    ' 

Mr.  Combs.  You  can  not  hire  those  people  by  the  day.  In  other 
worda,  they  do  not  hire  by  the  day,  in  working  the  beets. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  They  do  it  by  contract  ? 

Mr.  CoHBS.  They  do  it  by  contract;  and  I  will  say  that  one  man  is 
supposed  to  take  care  of  10  acres  of  beets,  which  at  t20  an  acre  would 
be  $200  for  handwork  on  10  acres.  It  requires  about  90  days  in  the 
aeaaon  to  do  that  handwork. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So  that  for  90  days  of  work  a  man  earns  about  $200  ? 

Mr.  Combs.-  Yes.  I  do  not  remember  how  tliat  would  figure,  but 
it  would  be  about  12.25  a  day  on  tlifi  average.  The  man  has  got  then 
the  other  nine  months  of  tlie  year  to  do  sometliing  elae  in. 

Mr.  FoRDNEf.  Is  tJiat  a  good  class  of  labor,  in  your  State,  Russians, 
at  that  work  % 

Mr.  Combs.  Do  you  mean  is  it  efficient  labor  ? 

Mr,  FoRDNET.  Yes. 

Mr.  Combs.  Y^,  very  much  so;  very  efficient. 

Mr.  FORDNBY.  One  other  question.  What  are  your  relations, 
generally,  with  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  * 

Mr.  Combs.  None  whatever,  except  aa  a  grower  of  beets. 

Mr.  FoRDSEY.  Nothing  more  than  the  average  farmer  in  the  State 
has? 

Mr.  Combs.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  want  to  ask  one  or  two 
([uestions  now,  and  I  must  go  away.  Mr,  Combs,  do  you  know  what 
it  costs  to  produce  a  pound  of  beet  sugar  in  these  western  beet^ugar 
factories  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  that? 

Mr.  Combs.  Now,  let  me  understand  what  you  mean  by  the  cost 
to  produce  a  pound  of  sugar.  Do  you  mean  the  sugar  produced  and 
put  on  the  market,  or  do  you  mean  the  factory  cost? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  factory  coat,  and  to  put  it  on  the  rail- 
road for  delivery  at  the  factory  door;  or,  you  may  put  it  both  ways. 

Mr.  Combs.  My  figures  relate  to  the  factory  cost. 

The  Chairman,  At  the  factory  door? 

Mr.  Combs.  The. sugar  in  the  bag  atthe  factory  costs  $2,591  per 
hundred  pounds. 

Tile  Chairhan.  Or  2.591  cents  per  pound? 

Mr.  Combs,  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  Colorado  figures  ? 

&[r.  Combs.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  an  average  cost  in  the  arid  States. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  by  that,  where  the  sugar  beets  are 
irrigated? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yea.  These  figures  have  nothin?  to  do  with  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  in  any  other  States  except  aria  States. 

The  Chairman,  In  making  those  figures,  was  the  depreciation  of 
the  plant  allowed  for? 

Mr.  Combs.  There  is  nothing 

The  Cbaibhan.  Nothing  for  that? 

Mr.  CoHBS.  That  enters  in.  There  ia  nothing  allowed  for  that. 
There  is  nothing  allowei)  for  the  administration  of  the  bnraness. 

Mr.  Malby.  Or  intrreat  on  their  investment!  Luinze  j, GoOqIc 
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Mr.  Combs.  Nothing  whatever.  That  is  the  actual  cost  to  pro- 
duce and  sack  the  ai^ar  in  the  factory. 

The  Chaibuan.  Without  either  depreciation  of  the  plant  or 
interest  on  the  iDvestmcnt  ? 

Mr.  CoHBS.  Nothing  of  that  sort-.  This  is  for  the  labor  employed, 
the  fuel,  and  eveiything  that  goes  to  make  a  ton  of  beets. 

The  Chairman'.  Cun  you  give  ua  an  itemized  statement  of  what 
enters  into  that  cost  of  $2.591 } 

Mr.  Combs,  Yps, 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  In  sum  and  substance,  the  cost  of  the  fuel  per  t«n 
for  beets,  to  work  them  into  a  sugar,  is  .'il.SO  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  cost  of  the  fuel  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Of  the  fuel  to  manufacture  these  beets. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  to  manufacture  the  sugar? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  am  talking,  now,  of  everything  as  based  on  tons. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  for  the  fuel,  put  into  the  furoace? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  is  the  fuel  that  is  used  to  work  a  ton  of  beets 
into  sugar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  it  the  fuel  put  into  the  furnace,  or  do  you  bring 
your  labor  into  some  other  item  J 

Mr.  Combs.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  straight  fuel,  the  coal  and  the  coke; 
that  is  to  say.  Tlie  lime  rock  used  to  purify  the  juice  is  30  cents  per 
ton.  Now,  that  is  high.  becauf<e  in  this  average  there  was  much  of 
the  Mnii>  worked  in  Steffpus  and  the  sugar  extracted.  However,  in 
our  country  they  Ho  not  do  that  any  more;  it  does  not  puy.  That 
re(iuirea  more.  The  real  average  of  the  augar.  without  working 
that,  would  bo  about   16  to   IS  cents,     I  am  trying  to  get  aveiuges. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  avprages. 

Mr.  Combs.  The  sacks  to  suck  tliis  su^ar  would  be  2!>.S2  cents  per 
ton.  The  filter  bogs,  oil,  and  waste,  and  thinirs  of  that  sort  aboui  the 
the  factory,  and  running  the  machinery  and  things  of  that  sort  make 
about  6J  (.ents  for  a.  ton  of  beets. 

The  labor  employed  is  S1.0426.  The  cost  of  the  bei>!s  on  the  aver- 
se is  estimated  as  we  have  given  it  here,  at  $5.50  per  ton,  wliii'h 
makes  the  total  cost  $7.723S  for  the  sugar  from  a  Inn  of  beets  in 
the  sacks. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  much  sugar  do  you  get  out  of  that  ton? 

Mr.  Combs.  298.20  poumis. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  other  words,  300  pounds 'i 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  siid  the  cost  of  producing  a  i)0imd  of  beet 
sugar  was  2.951  cents.     That  is  how  you  got  those  figures  ? 

Air.  Combs.  Yes:  that  is  how  I  arrived  at  those  figures. 

The  Chairman.  By  taking  it  on  a  ton  basis? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  That  is  on  beets  that  yield  a  greater  percentage  tkin 
16  per  cent? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  am  taking  averages. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  are  taking  averages  in  this  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  On  everytliing  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  long  a  period  of  years!       ijoqIc 
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Mr.  Combs.  I  am  giving  jou  the  averages  of  several  foct^orieeforone 
sea.=on. 

TheCoAiRHAN.  For  one  season ! 

Mr,  (.'OHBa.  Yea. 

The  Chairman.  \VImt  factories  are  those  whose  averages  voii  are 
giving  us  t 

&lr.  Combs.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Ilka  to  aak  to  be  excused 
from  answering  that  question.  I  will  say  Lhat  these  are  factories  in 
the  arid  States,  and  the  figures  I  give  you  are  authentic. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  I  would  like  to  excuse  you,  of  course,  but  in 
order  for  this  testimony  to  be  of  any  value,  it  has  got  to  be  compared 
with  testimony  already  given,  ana  it  is  my  judgment,  unless  some 
member  of  the  committee  thinks  otherwise,  that  you  ou^t  to  tell 
where  and  how  you  got  these  figures.    Do  not  you  gentlemen  think  so  1 

Mr.  Malby.  I  thisk  so ;  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  value,  we  ought  to  know. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  course  the  only  reason  for  excusing  you,  aside 
from  the  obligation  that  rests  upon  a  gentleman  in  certain  cases,  is 
that  you  might  be  about  to  incriminate  yourself  in  some  way  by  givmg 
the  information.  With  that  exception,  I  think  we  will  require  you  to 
answer  where  you  got  these  figures,  and  what  factories  these  figures 
apply  to,  because  the  committw,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  can  not  determine  w^at  this  thing  means  without  knowing 
that,  while  we  regret  asking  you  to  testify  if  you  do  not  want  to. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  want  to  be  clearly  understood  In  this,  that  I  am  under 
obligations,  confidential,  partially,  to  others,  you  see. 

The  Chairhak.  You  mean  by  that  that  somebody  gave  you  this 
information  and  made  you  promise  not  to  tell  f 

Mr.  CouBB.  No,  not  exactly;  not  ajl  of  this  information;  some  of 
these  details. 

The  Chaibiun.  Some  of  these  details  t 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  and  the  information  that  the  individuals  had  had 
not  been  purloined  from  the  sugar  companies  in  any  way.  It  was 
lomtimately  produced. 

The  Chaibman.  It  was  given  to  you  in  confidence} 

Mr.  CoHBS.  Yes;  that  is  the  position  I  am  in.  The  party  who  liad 
this  was  entitled  to  the  information,  and  it  was  not  purloined  or 
obtained  in  any  ill^timate  wa^;  and  I  am  not  a  party  to  that.  It 
is  a  matter  of  confidence  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  did  you  happen  to  be  collecting  this  information  I 

Mr.  ,CoMB8.  That  is  a  loi^  story. 

TTie  Chaibman.  Tell  us  how.  Answer  as  shortly  as  you  can.  Was 
it  because  you  are  on  this  beet-sugar  committee  of  the  Colorado 
Farmers'  Union ) 

Mr.  Combs.  I  have  been  engaged  for  years  in  the  grocery  business, 
in  a  wholesale  way.  Naturally,  I  handled  the  finished  product  in 
the  sugar  business  and  there  were  certain  organizations  in  our  State 
that  attempted  to  maintain  a  card  on  sugars  and  I  did  not  feel  tliat  I 
wanted  anybody  to  dictate  to  me  how  I  should  run  my  business. 
Therefore  we  never  ^reed.  I  proposed  to  buy  sugar  for  the  lowest 
price  I  could  buy  it  for  and  to  sell  it  for  whatever  I  pleased.  For  that 
reason  there  was  always  friction;  and  from  that  I  commenced  tlie 
investigation;  and  at  one  time  I  fibred,  and  was  identified  with  some 
people  who  expected  to  gtart  an  mdependent  sugar  factory,  and  we 
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were  doing  this  aa  a  small  factoiy,  for  our  own  product  that  we  might 
market  our  own  product. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Comba  going  back  to  the  question  that  I 
left  you  on  the  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  in  r^ard  to  any  information 
that  vou  have  obtained  from  anybody  else  whether  personally  or 
confiaontially  or  not  if  you  have  testified  on  that  basis  tlie  committee 
and  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  Lnited  States  are  entitled 
to  know  from  whet  source  this  testimony  is  derived;  and  desiring 
to  personally  say  to  you  that  I  regret  very  much  the  personal  obliga- 
tion involved  I  would  hke  to  find  out  if  it  would  not  be  possible  lor 
you  to  give  us  the  names  of  the  factories  to  which  these  figures  apply, 
and  from  which  tliey  are  gathered  without  naming  ttie  individual 
from  whom  you  acquired  the  information.    Could  you  do  that  t 

Mr.  CoMBB.  I  can  say  tliey  are  in  Colorado. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  what  the  factories  aret 

Mr.  CouBs.  Yes. 

1  he  Cbaikhan.  State  what  factories  they  are. 

Mr.  Combs.  The  average  of  these  six  factories  is  the  factorira  of  the 
Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

The  Craibman.  Will  you  dve  the  location  of  the  factories  f 

Mr.  Combs.  I  can  not  do  that  from  this  paper. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Ihey  have  only  six  factories,  have  theyl 

The  Chairman.  No,  they  have  nine,  at  least,  in  Colorado, 

Mr.  Combs.  Ihey  have  10,  9  in  Colorado  and  1  in  Montana. 

IheCHAlBMAN.  One  in  Montana  ^ 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  and  they  now  also  have  one  at  Scottabluff,  Kebr. 
I  could  not  give  you  those  names  now. 

1  he  C^iRMAN.  But  the  figures  you  have  given  us  Vere  taken  from 
six  of  the  factories — the  Colorado  factories  of  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.  1 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  taken  from  the  actual  figures  in  th« 
operation  of  those  factories  f 

Mr.  Combs.  Yea. 

The  Chairman.  And  by  a  person  who  you  have  reason  to  believe 
had  knowledge  whereof  he  spoke  t 

Mr.  Combs.  There  is  no  question  about  his  knowledge. 

'i  he  Chairman.  And  accurate  information  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  no  question  about  it. 

Ihe  Chairman.  And  you  have  that  information  in  detail  1 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  figures  you  have  given  us  are  derived,  in 
part  at  least,  from  the  information  thus  obtained  by  you  t 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  and  these  figures  corroborate  other  investiga- 
tions of  my  own. 

'1  he  Chairman.  And  they  coTToborate  independent  investigations 
that  your  committee  has  made  otherwise? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yea.  'ihat  is  why  I  feel  that  I  am  justified  in  using 
these. 

The  Chairman.  Because  you  would  have  arrived  at  them  anyway  t 

Mr.  Combs.  T  had  arrive<i  at  thetn,  and  this  simply  corroborates 
my  figures,  that  extended  over  several  years  of  research  in  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  member  of  this  committee  think  that 
we  ought  to  ask  this  witness  to  tell  us  who  this  individual  was  who 
gave  liim  these  figures  from  the  books  of  the  company  t 
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iSr.  Malbt.  I  would  like  to  know  the  names  of  the  companies. 
The  object  of  knowing  the  companiee  is  this:  In  however  good  faith 
the  witness  mav  he  acting  in  respect  to  giving  the  details,  the  com- 
panies nevertheless  may  feel  as  though  they  disagreed  with  the 
results,  and  they  ought  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  file  with  the 
committee  tlieir  statements  with  respect  to  this,  very  cost;  ao  that  I 
think  the  witness  should  give  the  factories. 

The  Cbairuan.  He  said  he  did  not  know  whether  he  could  identify 
them  from  the  memorandum  before  him. 

Mr.  CoHBS.  I  can  furnish  you  this  evidence  later.  I  think  I  have 
in  my  grip,  perliaps,  the  names  of  the  companiee. 

The  Chaibuan.  You  think  you  can  give  us  the  nsmes  of  the  six 
companies  from  whose  books  these  figures  were  taken  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  had  them  all,  but  in  copying  this  I  left  the  names 
oS,  on  purpose. 

The  Chaibmas.  You  think  you  can  furnish  those  before  you  leave 
the  city  1 

Mr.  CoHBS.  Oh,  yes, 

(At  1.05  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock 
p.m.) 

AFTEBITOON  SESSION. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  committee  resumed  its  session. 
TESTSEOVT  OF  HB.  E.  17.  COKBS— Contisued. 

The  Chaibhan.  Mr.  Combs,  the  committee  does  not  Uke  to  put  you 
in  the  attitude  of  violating  a  personal  confidMice.  At  the  same  time 
it  feels  that  its  duty  to  the  public  is  such  that  it  ought  to  make  the 
most  exhaustive  examination  into  the  sources  of  these  very  startling 
figures  that  you  have  given  the  committee  about  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  a  pound  of  beet  sugar  in  Colorado.  So  that  so  far  as  both  the 
legal  and  moral  responsibility  goes  for  divulging  the  source  of  these 
figures,  if  there  is  any  confidential  feature  attached  to  it,  the  com- 
mittee is  prepared  to  assume  it.  So  I  beUeve  I  will  ask  you,  and  in 
fact  require  you,  to  answer  the  question  I  propounded  to  you  before 
the  recess,  as  to  where  you  got  tne  figures  as  to  what  it  ccrat  to  pro- 
duce a  pound  of  sugar  in  the  six  factories  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  because  they  have  produced  voluntarily  the  figures 
rdating  to  certain  factories  before  us,  which  are  very  different  from 
your  ^ures. 

Mr.  CoHBs.  Mr.  Keyes,  of  Colorado,  gave  me  theee  figures. 

The  Chaisbun.  Where  does  he  livef 

Mr.  CoHBS.    At  Denver,  Colo, 

The  Chaqiman.  Do  tou  know  his  initials  ( 

Mr.  Combs,  Yes:  I  qo.  I  know  him  very  well;  but  there  are  sev- 
eral of  them,  and  I  Just  get  the  initials  mixed. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  not  certain  that  you  remember  hia 
initials,  tell  us,  at  least,  his  connection  with  the  sugar  business  and 
why  his  figures  were  so  readily  adopted  by  you  and  whv  you  con- 
tend that  they  are  reliable  and  accurate  and  trustworthy  figures! 
You  do  not  think  you  can  give  his  initials  ? 
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Mr.  Combs,  I  have  them,  but  I  do  not  believe  I  could  give  them 
hero.     I  Clin  j^ve  his  address. 

The  Chairman'.  Give  his  address  and  his  business. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  ran  give  his  address  so  that  it  can  be  verified. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  supply  the  initials  later,  if  you  can  do  so. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  have  known  mm  for  years,  in  the  business,  and  I 
have  always  called  him  "Keyes"  and  he  has  always  called  me 
"Combs." 

Tlie  Chairman.  Does  he  occupy  any  position  with — what  is  th« 
name  of  the  company  t 

Mr.  Combs.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

The  Chairman.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Combs.  He  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  Give  his  address. 

Mr.  Combs.  His  address  is  1640  Tremont  Street.  I  do  not  mean 
his  residence.    That  is  his  business  address. 

The  Chaibhax.  Yes;  his  business  address.    Denver,  Colo,  t 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  ia  his  business  1 

Mr.  Combs.  He  at  this  time  is  engaged  in  the  real  estate  businees. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  ever  had  any  connection  with  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  "i 

Mr.  Combs.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman,  What  connection  i 

Mr.  Combs.  He  has  been  superintendent  of  their  factories,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  The  general  superintendent  of  all  their  factories  t 

Mr.  CoMBB.  No;  of  different  factories. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  different  factories  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  could  not  say;  more  than  one,  though. 

The  Chairman.  One  that  'you  know  of  * 

Mr.  Combs.  More  than  ooe,  a^  I  understand  it. 

Th6  Chairman.  More  than  one,  of  your  own  knowledge  i 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Which  one  is  that } 

Mr.  Combs.  The  Sterling  factory,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  m  Montana  t 

Mr.  Combs.  That  is  in  Colorado. 

The  Chairman.  Colorado,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  from  general  reputation  (because  this 
committee  is  not  held  down  to  the  strict  rules  of  law,  as  in  a  court  of 
justice)  has  he  been  superintendent  of  that  factory  t 

Mr.  Combs.  I  think  so.     I  am  positive  in  my  own  mind  that  he  has. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  impressions  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  at  perhaps  two  or  three  different 
factories. 

The  Chairman.  At  two  or  three  different  factories  of  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  air.  I  will  say  this:  That  Mr.  Keyes'a  knowledge 
probably  all  did  not  come  from  his  coonectioo  with  the  Great  Western 
Co.,  because  he  operated  an  independent  factory. 

The  Chairman.  He  operated  an  independent  factory  ( 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Ceairuan.  What  factory  was  that  f 

Mr.  CouBS.  That  was  a  Uttle  factoir  at  Brighton. 

The  Chaiemak.  At  Brighton,  Colo.  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairuan.  When  was  it  operated  t 

Mr.  Combs.  That  was,  to  the  best  of  my  memory,  about  1907  or 
1908. 

The  Chairman.  1907  or  1908? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  become  a  part  of  the  Great  Western  Co.  1 

Mr.  Combs.  That  httle  old  factory  is  there  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  been  abaadooed  t 

Mr.  CoHBS.  It  is  out  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  operate) 

Mr.  Combs.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Subsequently  he  went  into  the  employment  of  the 
Great  Western  1 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  that  his  connection  with  the  Great 
Western  was  from  that  time  (although  I  am  not  right  clear  on  that) 
until  I  found  he  was  in  this  other  business. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  a  reliable  and  accurate  man  in  the  beet-sugar 
business  in  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  HashehadopportunitytorknowingthetBctsabout 
which  he  told  you  1 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  tables  as  to  which  you  have  testified 
taken  from  detailed  information  that  he  gave  you  about  this  thing  t 

Mr,  CoMBB.  Yes,  sir. 

'Hie  Chairhan,  Did  he  furnish  you  with  the  tables? 

Mr.  CoHBs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  when  he  furnished  you 
with  these  tables  t 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  I  can  not  tell  the  exact  date. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  fix  it  substantially  t 

Mr.  CoHBs.  Some  months  back. 

The  CEAmMAN.  Some  months  back — during  the  present  yeart 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman,  What  was  the  occasion  of  his  furnishing  these 
statements  f    Did  you  ask  him  for  themt 

Mr.  Combs,  I  went  to  him  for  them,  to  have  him  tell  me  what  he 
knew  about  the  sugar  business. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  capacity  did  you  go !  Did  you  go  ae  a 
member  of  the  sugar  committee? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  went  as  E,  U.  Combs,  personally. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  no  representative  capacity  T 

Mr.  CoHBs.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  readily  and  freely  divulge  to  you  the 
information  he  had  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes, 

The  Chairman,  Furnishing  you  with  the  tables  that  you  hare 
furnished  to  the  committee  on  that  subject  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Later  on. 
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The  Chaikhan.  Following  the  convetsatioa  ha  furnished  you  »iti 
,  these  tables  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir;  but  he  had  given  me  much  information  piior 
to  this  time  many  times,  as  well  as  other  sources  of  information  that 
I  had.  And  these  figures  only  corroborate  the  figures  and  the  facts 
that  I  had  prior  to  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  ever  a  member  of  the  beet-sugar  com- 
mittee of  the  Colorado  Division  of  the  Farmers'  Union  t 

Mr.  Combs,  I  have  been  a  member  of  that  committee  at  various 
times. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  at  present  ? 

Mr.  COMBB.  Not  of  that  organization.  I  am  connected  vritii  otW 
beet  growers'  associations. 

The  Chairman.  With  other  beet  growers'  associations  ? 

Mr.  CoHBS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  are  striving  for  the  same  purpose  t 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir;  the  American  Beet  Growers  League,  which 
ia  national  in  its  scope. 

The  Chairman,  Covering  all  of  the  growers  of  sugar  beets  in  those 
States t 

Mr.  CoHBS.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  the  national  lecturer  for  the  Natioaal 
Beet  Growers'  League. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  object  of  that  organization) 

Mr.  Combs.  The  object  of  that  organization  is  to  encouraee,  foster, 
and  promote  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  the  United  States;  to 
become  educated  and  make  this  a  business,  as  any  other  business 
man  makes  his  business,  so  that  we  may  better  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  production  and  the  refining  and  everything  pertaining  to  the 
industiy  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  CoHBS.  We  think  that  the  industry  is  of  so  much  importance 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  it  is  in  its  mere  infancy  at  this  time, 
that  it  ought  to  be  promoted. 

The  Chairman.  The  angle  from  which  you  view  this  question  is 
essentially  from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer  jwoducing  beets,  is  it 
not! 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  members  of  the  oi^anization  that  you 
represent  are  farmers  ? 

Mr,  Combs.  Yes ;  they  are  growers. 

The  Chairman.  Growers  of  the  sugar  beett 

Mr.  Combs.  Yea,  sir. 

The  Chaibmaw.  Did  Mr.  Kot — is  his  name  Key  * 

Mr.  Combs.  Key^  in  the  plural. 

The  Chairman.  Kjoyes,  in  the  plural.  Did  Mr.  Keyea_  represent 
or  state  to  vou  that  these  tables  and  figures  that  lie  furnished  you, 
which  you  have  given  to  this  committee,  were  taken  from  the  actual 
ojterations  of  sugar  companies  t 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  not  mere  theories,  but  actual  facta! 

Mr.  Combs.  Actual  ^cts. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Shown  by  their  books  1 

The  ChaiR]*an.  Yes;  shown  by  their  books! 

Mr.  Combs,  Yee. 
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The  Chaikhan..Id  what  rear? 

Mr.  CauBS-  I  asked  Mr.  Keyes  at  the  time  when  I  left  for  Wash- 
ington whether,  if  he  was  needed  in  Washington,  he  would  come,  and 
he  said  he  would. 

The  Chaibhax.  I  imderstand  that.  While  we  are  glad  to  be 
advised  of  that,  that  is  not  exactly  the  question.  Do  you  recall 
what  year  he  said  these  were  the  figures  fori 

Mr.  CouBs.  Eight,  as  I  remember  it. 

TheCBAiBUAN.  19081 

Mr.  .Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  was  the  average  price? 

The  Chai&uan.  That  was  the  average  for  the  six  factories  of  the 
Great  Western ) 

Mr.  CoHBS.  Yes. 

Mr,  FoRDNET,  Just  for  that  year,  «r  the  average  of  the  years  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  average  for  that  year  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes, 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  an  abnormal  year  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  think  not.  I  tb'"lr  the  tonnage  was  greater,  how- 
ever.  That  was  the  time  before  the  farmers  had  become  disgusted 
with  the  sugar-beet  business.  They  raised  more  acre^e  at  that 
time  than  they  do  now.  I  think  their  tonnage  was  better  in  those 
days  for  some  reason,  but  why  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Anyhow^  it  was  better  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Were  the  prices  the  same !  ' 

Mr.  Combs.  The  prices  of  beets? 

Mt.'Malbt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  they  got  less.  They  were  paid  at  this  time  on  a 
Bat  rate  of  15  regardless  of  percentage. 

The  Chairman.  The  farmers  got  somewhat  less  for  the  beets? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  they  got  $5  regardless  of  percentage. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  the  factories  paid  somewhat  less  at 
that  time,  when  these  figures  were  ^ven,  for  their  beetel 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And,  of  course,  to  the  extent,  at  least,  which 
Uiey  have  increased  the  price  they  have  paid  for  sugar  beeta,  to  that 
extent  they  have  increased  tlie  cost  of  production  ol  a  pound  of  beet 
sugar  mice  that  time,  have  thoy? 

Mr.  Combs.  They  have;  but  the  figures  I  have  given  you,  I  notice, 
show  the  total  cost  to  produce  a  sacK  of  sugar  based  on  a  cost  of  the 
raw  material  at  S5.50,  which  we  are  paying,  while  at  this  time  they 
only  paid  S5.  So  the  actual  cost  at  tliat  time  was  just  that  difference 
leea,  you  see. 

The  Chajkman.  Now,  Mr.  Combs,  have  you  prepared  any  other 
figures  except  these  in  refwence  to  what  the  farmers  get  or  have 
gotten  out  ot  a  pound  of  beet  sugar,  or  anv  of  those  cognate  questions  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  What  the  farmers  realize  f 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  You  appear  to  have  some  tables  ther**.  and 
I  want  to  see  what  ^ou  can  tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  Combs.  In  this  connection,  if  you  want  these  different  futnnes 
sepai^ted  I  will  give  it  to  you  in  detail. 
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The. Chairman.  Yes.  We  want  them.  It  la  very  important  that 
we  lihuuld  have  that,  and  we  will  ask  you  before  vou  leave  the  city  to 
supply  the  names  of  those  factories  with  the  tables  to  the  reporter, 

Mr.  Combs.  I  will  endeavor  to  do  that.  I  looked  in  my  gnps  a  few 
momenta  ago,  and  I  think  I  can  give  these  from  memory.  It  may 
not  be  accurate. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  make  it  up  subject  to  revision  if  you 
should  discover  that  there  is  any  mistake. 

Mr.  Combs.  The  average  price — I  have  not  got  those  figures  here, 
but  T  have  figured  it  a  great  many  times— as  I  remember  it,  ia  about 
tl  .Hr>  for  a  sack  of  sugar  that  the  grower  gets  for  the  sugar  content  of 
his  beet;  that  is  in  the  beet,  SI .85.  That  is  what  has  caused  all  this 
discontent  with  the  ^wer — that  he  puts  a  sack  of  sugar  in  the  back 
part  of  the  factory,  in  the  beet,  for  $1.85,  and  he  drives  around  in 
front  and  takes  one  out  at  $8;  and  the  difference  between  the  two 
figures  is  too  great. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  much  sugar  is  there  in  the  sack  for  $1.85  ? 

ilr.  Combs.  He  delivers  100  hundred  pounds  of  sugar  in  the  beet 
for  about  $1.85. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  $1.85  for  100  pounds^ 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  100  pounds  of  sugar  product  in  the  beets 
furnished  ? 

Mr.  CoHBS.  Yes;  and  when  he  buys  it  back  he  pays  anywhere 
from  $7  to  $8  or  $9,  as  it  has  been  recently,  for  this  sack  of  sugar. 
That  difference  between  those  sacks  of  sugar  is  what  has  caused  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  grower,  because  he  is  not  getting  any  of  this 
profit. 

Mr.  Malby.  Your  factories  do  not  get  $8  or  $9.  What  did  they 
get,  or  what  do  they  get? 

Mr.  Combs.  On  an  average — I  am  trying  to  figure  this— they  are 
g6tting$5. 

Mr.ToRDNET.  Five  cents  a  pound  for  sugar! 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  They  did  not  get  that  prior  to  a  very  recent  date, 
did  they* 

Mr.  Combs.  In  Colorado  they  did. 

Mr.  Malby.  Sugar  was  selling  here  at  wholesale  during  the  fore- 
part of  the  year  at  a  much  lower  figure.    That  ia,  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  Combs.  We  have  the  protection  in  our  country  of  the  sea- 
board.    I  think  that  is  always  added. 

Mr.  PoRDNEY.  Where  is  your  sugar  principally  marketed  that  is 
manufactured  in  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  It  should  be  marketed  within  a  radius  that  would 
give  the  25-cent  freight  rate  between  Denver  and  the  Missouri  River 
points.  The  product  of  the  State  is  protected  by  a  55-cent  rate  from 
the  coast  to  Denver  or  to  the  Missouri  River. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY,  But  when  you  get  back  to  the  Missouri  River,  who 
takes  advantage  of  that  difference? 

Mr.  Combs.  They  still  have  25  cents  the  best  of  it. 

Mr.  FoEDNBY.  Thirty  cents;  the  differences  between  25  and  56. 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  30  cents  difference.  They  stiU  have  the  best  of 
that.     Naturally,  as  business  men,  they  do^  just  as  you  or  I  would  do. 
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We  would  take  adTaotage  of  that.  That  is  what  they  are  in  business 
for. 

The  Chaikman.  They  get  the  market,  in  other  words,  for  thedr 
suKarl 

Mr.  Combs.  Certainly.  There  is  no  reason  for  us  to  say  mean 
things  about  these  people.    That  is  good  business. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  they  sell  their  sugars  only  as 
cheaply  as  they  have  to  sell  them  in  competition  ? 

Mr.  COHBs,  Exactly.  They  are  going  to  pay  the  growers  just 
what  they  have  to  ]>ay.  If  we  agree  to  a  price  of  $4,  do  not  blame 
them  for  giving  |4. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  can  buy  cheaply,  of  course  they  buy  as 
cheaply  as  they  can.  ' 

Mr.  Combs.  Certainly;  without  any  feeling  about  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  common  sense.  It  is  so  the  world  over. 
Bo  you  know  anything  about  what  the  capitalization  of  these  beet- 
sugar  factories  is  and  what  they  are  making  on  their  capitalization  i 
Do  you  know  anything  about  what  percentage  tliey  are  reahzing  on 
their  investment i     Have  you  ever  investigated  that  question? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  know  the  capitalization. 

The  Chairman.  Of  each  one  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  they  all  come  under  the  Great  Western, 

The  Chaishan.  Take  the  Great  Western. 

Mr.  Combb.  It  is  capitalized  for  $30,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  made  any  inquiry  or  investigation 
as  to  the  value  of  the  properties  in  the  organization  or  owned  by  that 
company  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No.  I  could  only  draw  conclusions  as  to  that  from 
their  assessed  valuation. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  assessed  valuation^  What  is  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  properties  of  the  Great  Western  t 

Mr.  Combs.  I  believe  I  can  not  give  you  exact  evidence  on  that, 

Tlie  Chairman,  Give  it  substantially, 

Mr.  Combs.  It  is  about  two  and  a  half  million  dohars. 

'.'ho  Chairman.  'iVo  and  a  half  million  dollars? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir, 

'I'he  CHAiRM.iN.  '.hat  is  what  they  pay  taxes  onl 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  pay  di\'i(len(is  on  $30,000,000. 

'I'he  Chairman,  '-hey  pay  dividends  on  $30,000,000  and  taxes  on 
$2  500,000* 

Mr.  Combs.  '.  hose  are  the  facts.  Other  witnesses  have  the  exact 
figures;  but  I  have  these  figures.  Some  of  these  I  got  myself  the  day 
before  I  left  from  Morgan  County  and  from  Logan  County.  I  got 
them  from  the  treasurer,     I  got  the  actual  taxes  that  they  pay, 

'i'he  Chairman.  Suppose  you  give  them  to  us. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  prefer  to  leave  that.  Mr.  Dakan  has  those  figures; 
and  he  has  brought  the  figures  from  each  county  treasurer. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  say,  in  round  numbers,  in  a  general  way, 
that  this  company  ia  capitalized  at  about  $30,000,000;  and  pays  divi- 
dends on  that  amount,  and  that  it  pays  taxes  on  what  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  It  pays  taxes  on  $2,754,410;  but  in  this  is  included  the 
Great  Western  Railroad  Co.,  $260,920,  and  land,  $1,470.  That 
should  properly  be  deducted  from  the  Great  Western. 

The  Chairman,  $1,000  worth  of  land?  Gooylc 
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Mr.  Combs.  $1,4'()  worth.  I  presume  that  includes  the  land 
whore  the  Mttle  railroad  station  is. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  factories  and  on  the  raitroad  ! 

Mr.  CoMsa.  No;  on  the  railroad.  This  ifl  in  conneetion  with  the 
railroad;  of  course,  that  is  owned  by  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

The  Chairman.  The  railroad  itself  ia  owned  by  themt 

Mr.  CoMBa.  Yea.  I  did  not  go  into  this,  but  it  is  given  to  me, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  reh&ble  information.  I  can  not  testify  as  to 
this  being  a  fact,  you  understand,  but  I  understand  that  they  own 
their  limekilns  and  quarries.  Of  course,  the  ofilciala  of  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Co.  own  that,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  it  costs  $1.70  a 
ton  to  quarry  and  deliver  this  lime  rock  to  the  different  factories 
that  they  own.  The  average  is  J1.70,  and  .they  chaise  the  factory 
$3.  In  that  way  it.ia  possible  to  take  money  out  of  one  pocket  and 
put  it  in  the  other  one,  and  it  does  not  show  profits  on  the  sugar,  but 
on  the  lime. 

The  Chairman.  That  la  a  bookkeeping  plan  that  they  adopt! 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes.  I  intended  to  get  the  rate  thoy  pay  themselves 
for  hauling  their  beets  on  the  railroad,  but  I  just  did  not  have  time. 
My  time  was  too  short. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  gentleman  is  on  that 
question,  I  would  Uke  to  ask  him  if  he  can  t^,  the  committee  what 
proportion  of  the  real  value  of  the  property  is  fiiced  in  the  assessment 
on  property  in  his  State  1 

Mr.  CoHBS.  As  I  understand  it,  it  is  about  25  per  cent. 

The  Chaibuan.  In  other  words,  they  assess  property  at  25  per 
cent  of  ite  actual  value. 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chaikhan.  So  that,  applying  the  general  rule  that  prevuls  in 
Colorado  generally,  this  two  and  one-half  millions  of  valuation  that 
they  are  assessed  would  mean  really  about  ten  miUiona  of  actual 
value  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  nine  or  ten  millions,  as  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  As  against  thirty  millions  of  stockt 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Is  there  not  also  another  consideration  in  your  State, 
and  that  is  that  there  was  a  sort  of  a  quasi  understanding  with  the 
beet-sugar  men  that  if  thej  would  erect  these  factories  they  would 
be  assessed  with  considerable  hberality  "i 

Mr.  Combs.  There  is  no  such  arrangement  that  I  ever  knew  of.  I 
never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  think  they  are  assessed  as  other  property  is 


Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  And  about  in  the  same  proportlont 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malbt.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  investigations  as  U>  what 
dividends  this  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  nas  paid,  or  has  bsen  ablo  t« 
pay,  on  its  capitalization,  and  as  to  the  relation  that  bears  to  the 
profit  wjiich  it  actually  makes  on  its  real  investment  t 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  I  nave  not.    The  only  tbiog  I  can  figure  is  the 

Eossible  net  profit  in  the  business  from  the  figures  that  X'actusUy 
ave.  ^--  I 

UigmzecDyCiOOglC 
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The  Chaieman.  What  are  those  %ure9  that  you  actually  h&vel 

Mr.  Combs.  You  understand,  I  am  not  going  uto  the  matter  of  the 
administration  of  this  business— the  salaried  omcere,  the  deterioration 
of  the  plant,  their  taxes,  and  the  insurance,  and  the  thin^  that 
naturally  go  to  make  up  the  expense  account  for  conducting  this  bum- 
Aess  From  the  administration  end  of  it. 

The  CEAmu AN.  That  is,  the  expense  account  of  the  general  adminia- 
tration  t 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  I  am  fi^ring  on  the  sugar  as  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  And  leaving  out  those  considerations  to  which  you 
have  just  adverted  1 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

TTie  Cbaibman.  Leaving  out  those,  what  do  your  figures  show  on 
that  proposition  1 

Mr.  Combs.  I  wiB  give  it  as  it  is  condensed  here. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  Right  there,  what  per  cent  does  the  Great  Western 
Co.  pay  on  this  130,000,000 1  What  per  cent  of  dividends  does  it  pay  i 
Do  you  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  I  have  never  gone  into  that.  I  have  left  that  to 
the  other  parties. 

Mr.  Malbt.  That  is  in  the  record  anyway. 

Mr.  FoHDNET.  Does  that  130,000,000  include  any  other  factories 
except  those  nine  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Combs.  Except  the  Billings,  in  Montana. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  The  Billings  and  another  that  they  have  st  Scotts- 
bluff,Nebr.f 

Mr.  Combs.  My  figures  do  not  include  the  one  at  Billings.  That  Is 
outside  of  the  State.     I  am  talking  about  the  State. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Well,  they  have  a  capitalization  of  $30,000,000. 
Have  they  two  organizations  and  two  capitalizations  t 

Mr.  Combs.  No:  I  think  not.    That  must  cover  them. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  The  other  two  factories,  one  at  BilBngs,  Mont.,  tod 
another  at  Scottsbluff,  Nebr.  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes.  I  have  not  gone  into  that  as  closely  as  1  might, 
from  the  fact  that  I  knew  other  members  of  this  committee  that  came 
down  here  had  gone  into  that  more  fully.  But  if  you  gentlemen  want 
this  I  will  give  you  the  itemized  statement  as  I  got  these  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  these  figures  1 

Mr.  Combs.  These  are  the  figures  that  I  have  been  referring  to — 
the  six  factories.  The  average  days  that  these  factories  run  here 
wa.s  101.  The  total  tons  they  sliced  was  695,425.  The  average  daily 
slicing  for  each  plant  was  993.46  tons.  The  avcrnge  test  of  these 
beets  was  17.50— 17J  per  cent.  The  average  puritv  of  these  beets 
was  85.43. 

Mr.  FoHnsET.  Per  cent  1 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir.  The  percentage  of  raw  sugar  left  in  the 
fsclorics  from  the  year  previous  wm  0.16.  The  percentage  of  Bugar 
put  in  the  bag  was  l4.!)l^ust  under  15.  The  avcrnge  tons  of  sirup 
refuse  left  from  each  factory  was  5,265.  The  average  percentage  of 
this  flii-up  on  the  beets  was  5.33.  The  percentage  m  coa!  averaged 
on  a  ton  of  beets — this  was  all  based  on  tons,  you  understand — is 
?3.43  for  the  coal.    The  percentage  of  coke  on  a  ton  of  beets  is  0.69. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Twenty-five  cents  for  the  fuel,  did  you  say? 
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Mr.  Combs..  I  beg  your  pardnn. 

Mr.  FoKnNET.  Twenty-five  cents  per  toa  for  fuel,  for  coat  i 

Mr.  Combs.  Fifty-one  cents,  I  believe-r-51.80. 

Mr.  FoRUNET.  Did  you  not  say  the  coal  was  25  cents,  on  an 
average  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  you  misunderstood  me.  The  percentage  of  coal 
on  a  ton  of  beets,  to  work  it,  is  23.43.  In  other  words,  it  would  take 
about  465  pounds  of  coal  to  work  a  ti>n  of  beets  into  sugar,  you 
understand. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Combs.  That  is  the  percent^e  of  coal  on  a  ton  of  beets. 
■      Mr.  FoBDNET.  Yes. 

Mr.  Combs.  In  round  numbers.     I  have  taken  all  my  figures  from 
this,  to  make  my  total  figures  as  to  the  profits  from  the  factory  end- 
Mr.  FoRDNET.  Will  you  pardon  me,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  OuAiRMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  In  making  up  that  cost,  $2.59,  you  have  not  given 
any  cost  for  interest  on  the  invefltraent,  for  taxes  on  the  property, 
for  depreciation  of  property,  for  .field  work,  campaign,  maoiagemeat, 
or  anything  of  this  Kin<l ) 

Mr.  Combs.  The  field  work  is  included  in  this.  No;  as  I  have 
stated  before,  I  am  showing  the  cost  to  produce  a  sack  of  sugar  in 
the  factory,  and  to  lea\  e  it  m  the  factory.  * 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Just  in  the  factory  t 

Mr.  Combs.  Without  any  cartage  or  cpst  of  selling.  I  am  showing 
what  it  would  cost  to  produce  a  sack  of  sugar  in  the  sack. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY,  That  does  not  include  what  is  termed  Overhead 
expenses — management,  etc.* 

Mr.  ('ombs.  No.  The  administration  of  the  business  is  not 
included. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is,  repairs,  depreciation,  insurance,  interest  on 
the  investment,  etc.  1 

Mr.  Combs,   i  es. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  vou  include  railroad  transportation  t 

Mr.  Combs.  Nothing,  except  the  sucar,  as  they  buy  the  beet  and 
condense  it  and  put  it  m  the  sack  and  leave  it  in  the  factoir.  I  have 
left  the  sugar  in  the  factory.     There  is  nothing  beyond  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  They  haul  it  to  the  factory.  There  is  some  expense  in 
that.     Does  it  cover  thatl 

Mr.  Combs.  I  will  give  vou  in  detail  my  deductions  from  this. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Mr.  Com^,  can  you  come  somewhere  near  to  the 
cost  per  ton,  or  per  100  pounds,  for  the  other  items  I  have  mentioned  f 
Have  you  any  idea  as  to  that  t 

Mr.  Combs.  Well,  from  my  past  business  experience  I  would  be 
able  to  arrive  at  a  pretty  close  approximate  cost. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Figuring  the  interest  upon  the  investment,  and 
figuring  everything  that  would  be  a  proper  charge,  what  in  your 
estimation  is  a  fair  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  could  not  give  it  offhand,  but  I  think  I  have  the 
figures  in  ray  grip.  I  would  have  to  look  that  up  before  I  could  talk 
intelligently  on  tne  subject.     I  would  not  want  to  make  an  estimate. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  All  right. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  want  to  be  fair  to  everybody  concerned  in  this  mat- 
ter. What  I  am  telling  is  just  what  I  know,  to  the  beet  of  my 
knowlc<Ige,  and  I  do  not  want  to  misquote  or  misrepresent. 
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Mr.  FoBDNET.  Do  not  understand  that  I  question  your  faimess  in 
the  least. 

Mr.  Combs.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  question  your  intentions. 
■  Mr.  FoEDNET,  I  had  no  such  intention. 

Mr.  Combs.  They  made  2,073,750  sacks  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Gakhett.  Two  million  seven  hundred  thousand  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No.  Now  I  have  it.  Two  million  aeventy-tJiree  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven  sacks. 

Mr.  FoBDHBT,  Why  do  you  take  the  year  1908  particularly  1 

Mr.  Combs.  Because  these  figures  happen  to  cover  that  year, 

Mr,  FoRDNET.  In  that  year  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beete 
was  above  the  average,  or  above  norniaJ,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  do  not  think  so,  though  I  could  not  state  positively. 

Mr.  FoHDNET,  This  gentleman,  Jlr.  Bodkin,  has  stated  that  the 
percentage  was  15  per  cent  in  your  part  of  the  country,  and  I  took  it 
for  granted  that  that  might  be  a  fair  average— I  think  he  said  it  was 
a  fair  average  of  the  sugar  content  in  the  beets  tliroughout  the  State. 

Mr.  Combs,  I  am  not  prepared  to  state,  but  I  have  always  been 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  higher  than  that. 

Mr.  FoBDNEr.  That  it  was  higher  that  year  than  this  year ! 

Mr.  CoHBs.  Oh,  no;  that  each  year  there  was  a  higher  percentage 
than  15. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  Oh,  yos,  I  interrupted  some  one,  I  did  not  intend 
to. 

Mr.  Gabbetx.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Fordney.  The  chairman  has  gone 
out.     Continue  your  examination. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Mr.  Combs,  your  price  given  as  $2.59  includes  these 
items — namely,  fuel,  lime  rock,  sacks,  oU,  and  so  forth,  labor— labor 
in  the  factories— and  the  beets,-  making  up  $2.59  as  you  have  stated 
there  ^ 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  have  here  from  a  number  of  factories  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  their  cost  for  the  past  five  years — each  year  in  detail — 
which  does  not  include  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  taxes,  insur- 
ance, and  such  things,  given  by  affidavit.  Here  is  an  independent ' 
factory.  I  would  like  to  have  this  go  into  the  record  at  this  point  as 
an  illustration  of  what  the  additional  cost  might  be,  and  the  addi- 
tional cost  given  by  you  of  $2,59,  as  you  gave  it,  for  other  expenaee. 
If  the  chairman  will  permit  me,  as  this  is  very  brief,  I  will  state  it: 

The  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Owosso  Sugar  Co.,  a  corpora- 
tion owning  and  operating  a  beet-sugar  factory  in  the  city  of  Owosso, 
Mich.,  and  one  in  the  city  of  Lansing,  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  says 
under  oath  that  he  knows  the  cost  of  making  sugar  at  each  of  the  said 
plants  for  the  last  five  years,  and  that  the  following  is  a  true  and  cor- 
rect statement  of  the  cost  of  making  100  pounds  oi  sugar  at  each  of 
said  factories  during  the  year  as  stated. 

Then  he  gives  the  cost  per  100  pounds,  etc. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  does  he  give  it  at? 

Mr.  Fobdney  (reading) ; 

Sftid  itsma  of  cost  do  not  include  any  inteieBt  cbargcG  or  coflt  of  nUing  or  overheul 


Those  are  the  expenses  I  have  named  here.     He  gives  it  for  the  year 

1906 .  ■ 

Mr.  Gabbbtt.  Does  it  include  depreciation?  _,;  .j,  LiOO^Ic 
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Mr.  FoBDNET.  No;  that  is  an  oTerhead  expense.  That  is  part  of 
our  overhead  expense.  It  does  not  include  taxes,  insurance,  depre- 
ciation, superintendence.  All  that  might  be  considered  as  overhead 
expenses.     This  is  the-  actual  labor  employed. 

Mr.  Malby.  Together  with  the  cost  of  the  beets? 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Yes;  together  with  the  cost  of  the  beets — 3.274 
cenis;  cost  of  labrir  and  materials,  .665  cent,  or  a  total  of  3.939  cents 
for  the  year  1906;  1907,3.365;  1908,  3.417;  J909, 3.899;  1910,4.0728. 
Those  are  five  years.  I  have  all  the  rest  of  them  here,  which  run 
along  about  the  same.  So  you  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  if  all  the 
expenses  which  should  be  a  proper  charge  were  added  to  the  price  you 
have  given— ?2. 59— it  might  not  bring  up  the  price  to  average  the 
same  as  the  figures  I  have  Jiven— 13.75,  $3.80,  or  $3,901 

Mr.  Combs.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  FoKDNET.  You  think  it  would  not  bring  it  up  to  that  price  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Could  you  give  us  those  figures,  to  show  exactly 
what  the  cost  per  pound  is  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  could,  but  I  couid  not  just  now,  I  could  give  you 
this  later  if  I  was  called  again,  but  I  can  not  do  it  now. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  wish  you  would  do  so. 

Mr.  CoHBS.  I  will  make  estimates.  They  will  only  be  estimates 
from  my  past  business  experience  along  that  and  other  lines.  That 
is  all  I  can  get  it  from. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  I  wish  you  would  give  it. 

Mr.  Combs.  And  I  could  only  give  it  as  an  estimate. 

Mr,  FoEDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Combs.  Do  you  care  for  these  figures ! 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes;  you  were  in  the  midst  of  giving  some  figures. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  gave  the  number  of  sacks,  and  my  average  price  for 
this  sugar  is  $5.  That  is  $10,368,785.  The  pulp,  25  per  cent  of  this 
tonnage  on  the  beets,  is  173,856  tons.  That  is  35  cents  a  ton.  These 
are  the  by-products.  That  ia  $60,839.60.  The  sirup  refuse,  at  5.33 
per  cent,  is  33,783  tons,  at  half  a  cent  per  pound — $337,830,  maJt- 
mg  a  total  production  of  $10,767,454.60.  Now,  we  come  to  the  cost 
of  this  production.  Six  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  tons  of  beets,  at  $5.50 — that  is  the  probable 
average  cost  this  year,  but  not  at  that  time;  it  was  $5  flat— makes 
$3,824,837.  They  used  162,938  tons  of  coal,  at  $2,  or  $325,876. 
They  used  4,298  tons  of  coke,  at  $8,  which  is  $34,384.  They  used 
49,375  tons  of  lime  rock,  at  $3,  which  is  $148,125.  Two  million  sev- 
enty-three thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven  sugar  bags,  at  10 
cents,  $207,375.70.  Filter  bags,  oil,  waste,  etc.,  about  the  factory, 
$45,202.62.  Two  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  men,  101 
days,  at  an  average  wage  of  $2.60  a  day,  is  $647,571.60.  Salaries  of 
superintendent,  field  men,  managers,  etc.,  for  the  year,  is  $76,496.75, 
making  a  total  expenditure  of  $5,309,869.17,  leavmg  a  factory  profit 
of  $5,457,685.43. 

Mr.  Malbt.  What  was  their  total  incomet 

Mr.  Combs.  $10,767,454.60. 

Mr,  Garrett.  Mr.  Combs,  just  there,  while  it  is  on  my  mind,  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  which  appears  on  p^ 
2894  of  our  record.  It  is  an  affidavit  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Dixon,  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  I  suppose, 
purporting  to  give  the  cost  prices  of  producii^  sugar.  ;.^n. 

Mr.  Jaooway.  That  is  in  Michigan,  Mr.  Garrett.  ' 
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iSr.  Garrett.  In  the  several  factories  in  Colorado.  You  nOM 
that  that  statement  says: 

Includee  credits  from  by-producte,  pulp,  molamea,  sheep  and  cattle  {eediog.  com- 
pany Fanning  operationB,  and  all  other  outside  revenuea,     Doee  not  include  ctmigee 


to  improvements  nor  dBpreciadon,  dot  does  it  inclnde  freight,  broker^e, 
and  miscellaDeDiu  chA^es  after  mgar  hu  left  the  factory. 

I  want  to  ask  you  about  whether  or  not  there  19  included  in  thd 
tables  that  jou  have  given  us  and  excluded  therefrom  substantisdlr 
the  same  things  that  are  stated  here  as  being  included  and  excluded', 
if  you  know. 

Mr.  CoMBB.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  gone  over  this.  Ttai 
that  I  have  given  you  ia  a  factory  report  from  the  superintendent  to 
the  head  office  of  the  campaign. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know,  for  instance,  whether  it  inchidm 
credits  from  by-products,  pulp,  molasses,  sheep  and  cattle  feeding, 
company  fanning  operations,  and  all  other  outside  revenues  1 

Mr.  O0HB8.  No.  There  are  no  credits  in  these  figures.  In  this  t 
have  taken  into  account,  though,  the  by-products,  you  see,  hi  the 
total  production. 

Mr.  Gabrett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  have  included  the  by-products,  which  amoun*  W 
practically  half  a  million  dollars,  in  their  income — the  production, 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  Will  you  pardon  me  just  a  minute  t 

Mr.  Garrett.  Certainly. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Mr.  Combe,  in  order  to  get  a  correct  comparison  of 
your  figures  with  those  given  by  Mr.  Morey,  we  should  have  the  names 
of  the  six  factories  to  iroich  you  refer.  From  iSr.  Morey's  statement 
I  take  the  average  for  the  campaign  of  1910-11,  and  the  ten  different 
factories  given  l^ere  average  3.487,  as  given  by  him.  That  is  at  page 
28fl4  of  our  record.  One  factory  ia  left  out  there— Fort  Mo^fm — 
but  from  the  ten  factories  given  his  average  is  3.487. 

Mr.  Garbjttt.  3.33,  is  it  notl 

Mr.  FoRDNET  (continuing).  Or  about  three-<|uarter8  of  a  cent,  or  a 
little  below  eight^tenths  of  a  cent  above  the  cost  given  by  you,  of  {2.59. 
Add  three-quarters  of  a  cent  to  that  and  it  would  make  S3.34, 

Mr.  CoHBS.  I  will  give  you  the  average  for  all  10  factories  if  you 
want  it. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT,  That  is  what  we  would  like  to  have  in  order  to  get 
it  so  that  we  might  compare  it  with  the  figures  given  by  Mr,  Morey. 

Mr.  CoHBS.  Without  stopping  to  figure  this  out  I  could  not  give 
you  the  actual 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  are  using  1908  and  Mr.  Morey  used  1910.  I 
will  give  you  the  figures  for  1 908  if  you  will  bear  with  me  for  a  minute. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  have  it  right  befori!  me.     I  have  the  same  figures, 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  But  I  will  give  you  the  total  average  for  those  fac- 
tories for  that  year  if  you  will  bear  with  me  for  a  minute. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Mr.  Morey's  statement  for  1907-8  here  is  considerably 
more  advantageous  than  any  other.  They  manufactured  there  in  one 
factory  as  low  as  J2,87 — in  the  Tjongmont  factory.  Tt  cost  J3.45  this 
year— the  same  factory.  There  was  at  least  a  difference  of  20  per 
cent,  I  notice  here.  I  do  not  know  that  you  and  Mr.  Morey  are  so 
much  apart,  I  do  not  think  you  are  so  much  apart,  if  you  add  the 
other  figures  which  made  up  the  complete  cost.  You  might  not  be 
much  apart,  if  any.  I  can  not  see  how  the  limited  amount  of  figures 
18869—11 13 
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^hich  he  has  given  us  would  be  found  beneficial  unless  we  have  them 
all,  because  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  about  this  unless  we  inquire 
further  into  it. 

■  Mr,  Gareett.  He  waa  just  saying  that  he  would  give  us  the  average 
of  the  10  factories.     You  might  give  that,  Mr.  Combs. 

Mr.  CoHBB.  I  have  not  figured  this  out,  as  yet.  I  can  do  it,  though, 
|n  a  moment,  I  think. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  find  the  figures  for  1908  as  given  by  Mr.  More^  are 
identical  with  the  cost  for  the  campaign  of  1910-11,  $3,487.  So  if  the 
gentleman  will  add  to  his  figures  three-quarters  of  a  cent  for  overhead 
expenses  it  would  bring  it  right  up  to  those  figures  exactly. 
^  Mr.  Gakkbtt.  I  do  not  understand  that  Mr.  Morey's  total  included 
overhead  expenses.  In  fact  it  expressly  states  that  it  does  not.  He 
(ays: 

DoM  not  include  <diArgeB  to  improvements  aot  deprecuttion,  nor  does  it  include 
frei^t,  brokenge,  iBsurance,  and  miHcellaneous  ch&i^ea  after  sugar  im»  left  the 
ttxlory. 

It  did  not  include,  as  I  understand,  the  overhead  expenses.  It  did 
not  purport  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  includes  a  portion  of  them,  because  while  improve- 
ments and  depreciation  come  within  overhead  expenses,  yet  there  are 
other  overhead  exoeoses,  such  as  insurance,  manufactunng,  etc. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  He  says; 

The  yeaiiy  average  for  U 

d  addiiiK  to  it  OS  a  hit  avi 

^.77  per  hundredweight. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  what  I  am  contending. 

■  Mr.  Gahbett.  Whereas,  if  you  add  that  same  amount  to  Mr. 
Combe's  figures,  35  cents  for  depreciation,  it  would  bring  it  from 
$2.51  to 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  From  S2.S9  to  $3.34,  adding  three-quartera  of  a 
cent  for  overhead  expenses. 

Mr..  Malby.  Mr.  Forduey,  by  casting  your  eye  on  the  campaign  of 
1907-S  as  given  here  in  this  table,  you  see  it  is  20  p»er  cent  leas  than 
the  campaign  of  1910-11,  or  about  that. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  The  average  cost  of  the  years  1907-8,  and  1910-11 
IB  identical,  $3,487.  Adding  them  up  and  dividing  by  the  number  of 
factories  vou  will  get  at  it.  Mr.  Willett  divided  one  and  handed  it  to 
me,  which  shows  $3,487.  I  added  the  whole  together  and  divided 
by  the  number  of  factories,  which  makes  $3,487  for  1910-11,  wliich 
B  exactly  the  same  as  for  the  year  1 908. 

Mr.  Malby.  He  must  be  mistaken  about  that.  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  he  figures  1907-8  or  1908-9,  just  to  carry  out  your 
suggestion.  The  campaign  of  1907-8  is  certainly  the  cheapest  one 
reported  here,  and  it  does  not  averse  $3. 

Air.  FoRDNEY.  Do  your  figures  include  the  year  1907-8  or  1908-9* 

Mr.  Combs.   1908-9,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.   1908-9. 

Mr.  Combs.   1908-9.     That  ia  right. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  makes  all  the  diiTerence  in  the  world  which  one 
it  is. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Are  you  sure  it  is  1908-9,  Mr.  Combs) 

Mr.  Combs.  I  am  poative;  yes,  sir.  uiqmzecDvCiOOylc 
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Mr.  Malbt.  What  year  would  you  call  this,  in  the  sugar  yeart 

Mr.  Coombs.  I  wouJd  call  it  1911. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  is  1911-12) 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  we  speak  of  it  as  1911-12,  but  it  is  the  campaign 
of  1911. 

Mr.  Malby.  According  to  his  statement  it  would  be  1908-9.  He 
says  it  was  the  campaign  of  1908.  That  would  be  the  feil  of  1908 
and  the  spring  of  1909. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Taking  the  gentleman's  calculation  as  he  has  it 
there;   that  is,  $3.768 — the  average  given  by  Mr.  Morey 

Mr.  CouBS.  Wait,  and  I  will  count  that  up  in  a  moment.  Without 
figuring  as  to  the  parts  of  cents,  you  take  the  10  factories,  and  it 
produces  S2.S2  instead  of  S2.59. 

Mr.  FoBDNKY.  12.82  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  For  that  year  t 

Mr.  Combs.  $2.82. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Yes.  ' 

Mr.  CoHBB.  Leaving  o£F  the  fractions. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Or,  m  other  words,  94  cents  below  the  figures 
gi^D  by  Mr.  Morey. 

Mr.  OoMBS.  I  will  tell  you  why. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  He  includes  everything  there  but  the  35  cents  for 
depreciation. 

Mr.  Combs.  Gentlemen,  let  me  tell  you,  if  you  care  to  hear  it,  why 
I  left  off  three  Factories.  I  left  oiT  three  factories,  but  I  had  a  reason 
(or  doing  it.  As  you  understand,  I  did  not  start  out  to  do  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Co.  any  injury  in  this. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  I  understand. 

Mr.  CoHBS.  That  was  not  the  idea.  I  am  in  possession  of  these 
figures;  you  ask  for  the  facts  as  I  know  them,  and  I  am  giving  them 
to  you. 

Mr.  FoEDNBY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Combs.  There  is  no  use  in  causing  any  feeling  between  the 
Great  Western  isugar  Co.  and  myself  if  it  can  be  avoided.  That  is 
wh;^  I  asksd  that  I  be  not  asked  this  question.  Not  but  that  I  am 
entitled  to  these  figures  and  all  that,  but  if  I  said  there  were  10  fac- 
tories ^ou  would  know  in  a  minute  who  owns  10  factories  in  Colorado. 
That  is  one  reason  why  I  gave  six.  Another  reason  is  that  at  this 
time  the  Brush  factory  was  not  working  successfully,  so  that  it  would 
hardly  be  fair  to  the  Brush  factory,  and  the  Morgan  factory  in  the 
same  way.  These  figures  prove  tius  assertion.  At  Brush  at  that 
time  they  had  16.67  tost,  and  they  only  put  12.52  sugar  in  the  sack. 
You  see  that  shows  that  this  factory  was  not  a  success,  wliich  I  knew 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  factories  that  you  refer  to  are  the  Greeley,  the 
Windsor,  and  the  Fort  Collins,  the  Loveland,  and  Lonranont) 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  Eaton,  Longmont,  and  Billings.  That  is  out  of 
the  State,  you  see.  Billings  in  that  year,  you  see,  ran  away  beyond. 
It  showed  18.56  per  cent  in  beet  average. 

Mr.  Malby.  According  to  this  report  Billings  was   — 

Mr.  PoBDNBT.  That  is  away  above  the  normal,  or  average. 

Mr.  Combs.  They  put  in  the  sack  321  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton. 
Mr.  FoEDNEY.  That  would  make  a  very  great  diirerence  in  the 
average. 
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Mr.  Combs.  I  am  giving  you  the  average  in  10  factories;  but  the 
point  is  that  I  did  not  think,  in  justice,  that  the  aTerage  in  a  factory 
which  was  not  a  success  should  be  charged  up  to  the  other  factories. 
Another  thing  to  be  considered  in  this  cost  is  that  if  you  study  this 
table  carefully  you  will  see  that  the  factory  that  sliced  the  greatest 
number  of  tons  of  beets  durit^  the  campai^  and  produced  the  roost 
sugar  gave  better  results  than  the  factories  slicing  a  less  capacity. 
Factories  running  1,300  and  1,400  tons  daily  and  producingsugarare 
more  fortunate,  in  other  words,  than  factories  slicing  in  less  capacity. 

Mr.  Garrett.  What  is  the  table  you  are  now  reading  from  f 

Mr.  CoHBs.  1908. 

Mr.  Gasrbtt.  Will  you  put  that  in  the  record  1 

Mr.  CouBS.  That  is  what  I  am  givii^;  you— the  10  factories:  that  is 
S2.82  average. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  left  out  the  Brush  factory  in  yoiu'  statement 
because  you  said  it  was  not  a  success.  However,  Mr.  Morey  shows 
that  it  produced  sugar  nine-tenths  of  a  cent  cheaper  that  year  than 
the  Fort  Moi^an  factory  did,  and  that  it  only  cost  thrfte-hundredths 
of  a  cent  more  than  the  Eaton  factory — $4.12  as  against  S4.15;  and 
$4.15  for  the  Brush  factory  as  t^ainst  $4.24  for  the  Fort  Moi^an 
factory  that  year.  « 

Mr.  Combs.  I  can  not  tell  what  other  conditions  might  have  pre- 
vailed locally  at  that  time.  1  am  giving  my  figures  from  the  results 
of  the  campaign,  which  showed  that  they  lost  better  than  4  per 
cent  of  the  sugar  content  in  that  factory,  while  some  of  these  otner 
factories  lost  less  than  3  per  cent — ^2.65  and  2.75.  That  is  why  Isay 
this  factory  was  not  a  success,  and  it  was  generally  so  understood  at 
that  time.  The  cause  was  that  the  battery  end  of  the  factory  was  too 
small  for  the  sugar,  and  the  juice  deleriorate<l  before  they  could  get  it 
through  their  sugar  end.  That  was  discovered  to  be  the  trouble  with 
this  factory,  as  I  understand  it.  That  is  why  I  left  that  out.  But 
here  is  an  average  of  J2,82  for  the  10  factofioa.  While  you  might 
say  Billings  had  a  better  average,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  fair  for  one 
to  offset  tiie  other.  But  you  will  notice  that  those  avert^es  in  the 
test  of  sugar  in  the  different  places  ran  almost  alike,  aB  I  have  got  them 
here:  17.18,  16.31,  17.34,  18.56— which  is  exceptionally  high— 17.62, 
17.64,  17.57,  16.55,  and  16.67.  It  shows  an  average  of  17.37— 
average  test. 

Mr.  Garbbtt.  Is  there  some  other  question,  Mr.  Fordneyf 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  No;  I  understood  that  you  were  questiomng  him. 

Mr.  Combs.  Mr.  Fordney,  1  beg  you  pardon  for  sskjng  you  this 

aueetion,  but  you  say  this  practically  corroborates  the  statemttnt 
lerel 

Mr.  FoBDHBT.  If  you  were  to  add 

Mr.  Combs.  I  understand  that 

Mr.  FoRDNBT  (continuing).  The  additional  cost  of  overhead  ex- 
pense of  about  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound,  it  would  bring  out 
the  total  cost  as  given  by  Mr.  Morey,  practically. 

Mr.  Garbett.  But  I  do  not  unaerstiuid  that  is  included  in  Mr. 
Morey'a  statement,  however. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  three-quarters  of  a 
cent  is  supposed  to  be  included  in  Mr.  Morcfy's  statement. 

UigmzecDyGoOglc 
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Mr.  FoHDNET.  Wty,  Mr.  Morey  has  not  given  ua  any  figures  for 
the  following  chaises.  I  have  it  here:  Interest  on  capital  invested, 
taxes,  depreciation  of  property,  insurance,  field  work  for  men— — - 

Mr.  Garrett,  No. 

Mr.  FosDNET  (continuing).  Management,  superinteodence,  and 
nothing  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Garsktt.  No;  he  has  not.     Neither  has  Mr.  Combs. 

Mr.  FoHDNBT.  I  mean  Mr.  Combs  has  not,     Mr.  Morey  did  give  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  No;  it  expressly  says: 

Does  not  include  cbargea  to  improvemente  nor  depreciation,  nor  doefl  it  include 
freight,  brokenge,  inmnmce,  and  miecellaneouB  charges  after  Bugar  has  left  the 
fftctory. 

Mr.  FoRDKET.  Where  do  you  get  that  1 

Mr.  Gabbbtt.  Right  at  the  beginning  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  llie  second  paragraph  says: 

The  yearly  a 
and  adding  to  i  . 
$3.77  per  hundredweight. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes.    There  is  that  item  there,  but  I  call  attention 

Mr,  FoRDNEr  (interrupting).  That  is  35  cents  per  bag  on  300 
pounds,  and  you  have  $1.05.  I  am  only  asking  that  you  add  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent,  instead  of  SI. 05. 

Mr,  Garrett.  1  call  attention  to  the  first  part  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  At  the  top^ 

Mr.  Gaeeett.  At  the  top. 

Mr.  FoRDNET  (reading) : 

Net  cost  of  mitnufacturing  100  pounds  of  sugar  at  factory  doon— includes  credits 
from  by~producte,  pulp,  molasBea,  sheep  and  cattle  feeding,  company  farming  opera- 
tioM,  and  all  other  outside  revenues.  Does  not  include  charges  to  improvemenbi  not 
depreciation,  nor  does  it  include  frdgfat,  tnrokerage,  insurance,  ana  miscelUneous 
charges  after  sugar  has  left  tlie  fachvy. 

We  were  not  trying  to  include  the  latter  part. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  understand  that  these  statements  purport  to  in- 
clude substantially  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Well,  we  ought,  really  to  know, 

Hfr.  Garrett.  Yes;  we  ought  to  know  about  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  That  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Garrett.  He  goes  on  in  the  body  of  the  letter  to  say  what 
would  be  a  fair  amount  to  allow  for  depreciation,  down  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  do  you  figure  their  factory  has  depreciated 
every  year — 43  per  cent   as  he  has  it  here  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Oh.  no.     I  do  not  know  what  they  figure. 

Mr.  Rarer.  He  says  here: 


Mr.  FoRDNEr.  I  had  not  figured  it  tliat  way.  That  would  com- 
phcate  the  matter  for  me.  I  am  only  judging  from  the  general 
manner  of  keeping  books  in  an  industry— not  of  sugar.  But  10  per 
cent  or  about  10  per  cent,  depreciation  is  very  fair. 

Mr.  Hanlon,  I  think  the  Great  Western  charge  3  per  cent  depre- 
ciation.    That  is  my  impression. 
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Mr.  C0MB8.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  This  number  of  cents  per  b^.  figured  on  the  output 
of  the  factory,  then,  measured  by  the  inveetment  would  bring  it  out 
3  per  cent  i 

Mr.  Hanlon.  I  am  sure  it  is  3  per  cent  depreciation. 

Mr.  Combs.  As  I  understand  it,  that  corroborates  the  figures.  I 
think  tlie  Great  Western  people  claim  that  the  Brush  factory  is 
a  million-dollar  factory.  If  they  allowed  3  per  cent  on  that,  that 
would  allow  $30,000  for  depi-eciation  each  year. 

Mr.  Rakes.  On  what  'i 

Mr.  Combs.  On  the  Brush  factory.  They  have  allowed  for  nejit 
year,  as  I  understand  it,  $28,000  to  the  superintendent  for  deprecia- 
tion at  tliis  factor)'  to  put  it  back  in  condition,  and  that  would  be 
practically  the  gentleman' t$  statement  of  3  per  cent  on  a  milhon-dollar 
factory. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No  doubt  that  is  correct,  because,  as  you  know,  tlie 
■work  is  carried  on  through  the  entire  year.  After  the  running  season 
is  over 

Mr.  Combs.  I  understand. 

Mr.  FoKDNET  (continuing).  In  putting  in  new  machinery  and 
repairing  there  is  an  enormous  expense.  It  should  be  charged  some- 
where along  the  line.  It  is  not  charged  in  the  depreciation,  but  there 
is  a  depreciation  in  your  plant  each  year.  There  is  an  end  to  it  some- 
where, and  it  must  be  charged  in,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  years 
of  the  life  of  the  plant, 

Mr.  Rakek.  Is  it  not  something  peculiar,  on  thia  question  of  depre- 
ciation, that  after  a  fact()ry  runs  5  or  6  years  and  then  stands  for 
8  or  10  years  they  will  take  that  old  plant  and  move  it  3,000  miles 
and  put  it  in  a  new  factory  rather  than  buy  new  machinery,  if  it 
depreciates  so  ? 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Judge,  that  may  be  true,  but  here  is  a  principle  that 
you  must  lay  down,  and  that  can  not  be  departed  from  without  mak- 
ing an  error.  The  Ufe  of  your  plant  depends  upon  the  number  of 
years  you  are  going  to  run  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  tliink  30. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  If  the  life  of  the  plant  is  10  years,  then  the  depre- 
ciation at  10  per  cent  is  correct.  If  it  is  33 J  years,  3  per  cent  is  the 
proper  depreciation.  Wliatever  the  life  of  the  plant  is  is  the  amount 
of  depreciation  you  must  ligure  on.  But  you  sell  your  factory  when 
you  have  done  with  it  for  scrap  generally,  and  if  you  figure  3  per  cent, 
the  life  of  that  factoi^  being  33 j  years,  than  you  must  figure  that  the 
present  macliinery  will  not  oe  modern  at  that  time  and  will  be  worth 
notliing  more  nor  less  than  scrap,  and  you  will  obtain  for  it  about 
what  it  costs  you  to  dispose  of  it. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  can  not  see  where  thoy  get  the  35  cents  a  sack  that 
they  chaise  off  for  depreciation,  or  $30,000  for  the  factory,  taking 
the  case  we  have  just  mentioned. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Three  cents  on  the  percentage  you  gave,  300  pounds, 
practically,  would  be  $1.05  per  ton. 

Mr.  Combs.  But  35  cents  a  sack,  you  see,  which  would  be  $1.05  a 
ton  for  beets  at  300  pounds  of  sugar 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  would  give  you  $50,000. 

Mr.  Combs.  No.  Oh,  yes — the  tonnage.  It  woxdd  give  about 
$50,000,  which  is  double  what  they  really  allow  for  this  depreciation, 
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which  they  give  the  superintendent.  Perhaps  in  that  figure  he  has 
chained  some  of  these  repairs,  or  something.  It  mkht  be  there 
would  be  a  difference  in  the  way  different  men  would  figure  this 
depreciation.  Some  men  put  in  the  actual  new  machinery  added 
to  the  plant  as  depreciation. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  should  be  done,  should  it  not  ? 

Mr.  CoHBS.  But  some  men  put  that  in  as  part  of  the  overhead 
expeu-ie.  It  depends  on  the  way  you  keep  the  books.  The  depre- 
ciation would  be  the  cost  to  keep  the  factory  in  the  same  state  o^ 
repair  for  the  next  campa^n  that  it  was  in  when  they  started  in 
with  the  present  one. 

Mr.  FobdnSy.  Mr.  Garrett,  if  you  will  permit  me  juat  at  thi9 
moment,  and  if  Mr.  Combs  will  wait  a  minute,  to  show  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  get  out  in  connection  with  his  total  cost,  I  will  give  for  th# 
purpose  of  comparison  the  figures  of  three  other  factories  m  the  Stat^ 
of  Michigan.  This  is  an  affidavit  which  is  sworn  to  by  the  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  St.  Ijouis  Sugar  Co. — Mr.  B.  C.  Hubbard,  ae 
gives  the  cost  per  hundred  pounds  of  sugar  for  the  campaign  of  1906-7 
and  for  four  succeeding  years,  as  follows: 


Campaign  of  1906-7 $3. 88 

Campaign  ot  IB07-8 3. 62 

Campaign  of  1908-9 3.34 

Campaign  of  1&09-10 '. 3.66 

Campaign  of  1910-11 3.  SO 

He  adds:  ' 

Slatement  of  coat  of  makiag  ai^ar  for  yoara  shown  at  plant  of  the  St.  Louia  Sugar 
Go.  This  doee  not  include  cost  ofBolliog,  freight,  or  stJirage  on  the  finished  producti 
but  doea  include  coat  ot  the  raw  material  and  the  converting  of  it  into  sugar. 

Now,  then,  here  is  the  statement  of  the  West  Bay  City  Sugar  Col 
by  Mr.  M.  J.  Bialy,  its  secretary.  It  gives  the  cost  of  beets  per  ton 
the  cost  of  beets  per  100  pountfc  of  sugar,  the  cost  of  manufacturii^ 
100  pounds  of  sugar,  and  the  total  cost  of  100  pounds  of  sugar.  The 
average  is  $3.63;  but  for  the  year  1906  it  was  $3.62;  for  1907,  $3.50; 
for  1908,  $3.42;  for  1909,  $3.55;  and  for  1910,  $4.09. 

He  says : 


Now  I  have  the  statement  of  the  German-American  Sugar  Co., 
certified  to  by  E.  Wilson  Crossey.     It  states: 

E.  Wilson  Crossey,  of  Bay  City,  Mich.,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  ia  Hecrelary  of  th« 
QermaD-AmoricsD  Sugar  Co.,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  Stat«  of 
Hichigan,  is  bmiliar  with  Uie  books  of  the  compaay,  that  the  figures  given  below  are 
taken  from  the  books  of  the  company,  are  correct,  and  that  they  show  Uie  cost,  per  100 
pounds,  of  producing  sugar  during  the  last  five  years,  exclusive  of  the  selling  coat  and 
mtereet  on  the  capital  invested. 

Cost  per  IDO  pounds. 
1906 $3,679 

Mr.  Gabb£tt.  That  includes  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  does  not  include  the  selling  cost  and  the  interest 
on  the  capital  invested.     [Continuing:] 

Cost  p«r  100  pouods. 

1W7 J3.774 

1908 3.568 

iBOB 3.eu 

1810,  Bay  City  (Mich)  plant 4. 018 

1910,  Guiding  (Ohio)  pbnt 4.354 
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That  is  subscribed  and  swom  to  before  a  notary  public. 
Mr.  Bakbr.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  hsTe  Mr.  Fordney's 
etatemeot  in  the  record,  and  then  let  those  three  statements  follow 
jaat  as  they  occur? 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Yes,  if  you  please,  because  there  it  shoft-s  the 
affidavits  attached,  and  all  that. 

The  statements  above  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

St.  Louu  SnoAn  Co., 
St.  Lovit,  MiA.,  SepttirUia-t,  1911. 
Hem.  Job.  W.  Fobdnet, 

Soffinaw,  W.  S.,  MitA. 
Dbah  Sib:  Attached  ie  a  statement  ahowing  the  cost  of  maldng  k^^S^,  net  including 
tbeMMtofsellisg,  freight  outbound,  or  intereat  on  capital  invested.    The  coet  of  selling 
is  from  SO  cents  to  26  c»nts  per  hundred  pounds,  which  inclndee  ftei^t,  brokengo, 
•twsse,  etc. 

If  there  is  anything  hirtfaer  that  you  would  desire  in  tbe  way  of  statistice,  would  be 
pleased  to  furnish. 

YoutB,  truly,  B.  G.  Hobbard, 

Secretary  and  T^eaturtr. 

Statement  of  coit  of  truMng  tugar  for  ytart  thtnen  al  plant  of  the  St.  hmmSxigar  Co. 

IThls  doei  not  include  cost  of  selling,  Irelglit.  or  *u>rafte,  on  tbe  tialshPd  product,  but  don  Include  nxl 

of  the  raw  mAlcrbil  and  thp  converllnf;  of  II  Inlo  nimr.] 

Pot  ImndtPd  poonda. 

Cwnpftign  of  1906-7 J3.88 

Ceimpaign  of  1907-8 8. 62 

Oampatgn  of  1908-9 ■. .     3.  S4 

Campaign  of  1909-10 3.66 

Cfcmpaign  of  1910-11 3.90 

State  op  Miceioak,  Ctmi^  ofOratiot,  u.- 

B.  C.  Hubbard,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  St.  Louis  Sugar  Co.,  beinc  duly  swom, 
states  that  the  above  amounts  represent  the  cost  of  making  sugar,  including  uie  price 
of  beets  per  100  pounds  of  product,  escludve  of  the  cost  of  selling,  sbHsge,  frei^t,  etc,, 
<n  tfa«  miished  article, 

B.  C.  Hubbard. 

Swom  to  before  me  this  2d  day  of  September,  1911. 

[seal.]  Carkik  Chafpell, 

Notary  Public, 

My  commission  expires  July  17,  1915. 

Bay  Cttt,  W.  S,,  Hicb.,  Au^tut  31,  1911, 
Hon.  J.  W.  FoRDNEY,  M.  C, 

Saginaw,  UiA. 
Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  request  for  the  statement  of  the  cwt  of  production  of 
sugar  for  the  past  five  years,  wo  give  you  the  following  for  the  years  1906  to  1910, 
(■elusive: 
Coet  of  beets  per  ton 17.01 

Cost  of  beets  per  100  pounds  sugar 2,64 

Cost  of  manufccturing  100  pounds  sugar 99 

Coet  of  100  pounds  sugar ■. 3. 63 

These  figures  are  derived  from  the  following  years: 


Yenre. 

Ctatol 

lOOpou^s 

Maaufec- 
turlngooat, 

"1 

Coat  of  100 

pounds 

SUfW. 

Is 

2.i» 

K 
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The  maimfaphiring  coot  u  derived  bom  payment  for  account  of  labor,  supplies, 
inauiKnco,  intereet  paid,  taxea,  and  repaiiB. 

YouiB,  very  truly,  West  Bai  Citt  Bvoar  Co., 

U.  i.  BuLT,  Seerttary. 

STAfB  or  MicHioAN,  County  of  Say,  it: 

Peivoiially  appeared  before  roe,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  Bay  County,  Mich., 
H.  J,  Bioly,  secretary  ol  the  Wset  Bay  City  Sugai  Co.,  who  acknowledged  the  fbre- 
going  statement  to  be  true  to  the  beet  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

Gilbert  J.  Dcrochbk, 

Notary  PvHie. 
Hy  comnuHkn  expiree  January  5, 1013. 


,  Bay  Ctrv,  Uich.,  Stptmhar  1, 1911. 

Hon.  JOBKPB  W.  FOEDNKT, 

Sagiw-vi,  W.  S.,  Midi. 
Deab  Sib:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  Ausuat  26,  we  inclose  herewith  sworn  state- 
ment of  the  secretary  m  this  company  as  to  the  cost,  per  100  pounds,  of  manufacturing 
sugar  during  the  last  five  years,  exclusive. of  Bailing  cost  and  interest  cat  ci^titM 
invested - 
If  this  is  not  just  what  you  want,  pleaae  write  us,  ^ving  further  details. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

GaHMAN-AifSKicAN  Sttoar  Co. 
£.  Wilson  Cbbssbt, 

Seerelary  and  OentnU  Manmgar. 

E.  Wilson  Creasey,  of  Bay  City,  Uidi.,  baing  duly  sworn,  says  he  is  secretary  of  the 
Gennan-American  Sugar  Co.,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  (be  State  of 
Hichiffan,  is  tamiliai  with  the  boolu  of  the  company,  that  the  figures  riven  below  are 
taken  from  the  books  of  the  company,  aie  correct,  and  that  they  show  toe  cost,  per  100 
ponnds,  of  producii^  "Ugv  during  tna  last  five  years,  exclusive  of  th«  sdling  cost  and 
inteNst  on  the  capibJ  invested. 

Coat  per  Un  Foimdi. 

1906 3.679 

1907 3.774 

1908 3.668 

1909 3. 614 

1910,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  plant 4.018 

1910,  Paulding.  Ohio,  plant 4.364 

E.  WiuoN  Cbibbbt,  SeerttaTj/. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  ma,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  county  of  Bay, 
State  of  Ifichigan,  tbls  1st  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1911. 

Jakes  A.  Scott, 
Notary  Public  in  and  Jot  Say  County,  MvA. 
My  commiwion  expires  November  18, 1011. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Mr.  Combs,  I  think  it  is  quite  important,  if  possible 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  your  table  witn  the  tables  here  of  others, 
that  we  get  clearly  just  what  is  included  in  your  table.  I  want  to 
call  your  attention  to  page  2893  of  our  record,  to  the  letter  of  Mr, 
Chester  S.  Mdrey,  whicn  precedes  the  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Morey 
by  Mr.  Dixon,  which  is  the  real  affidavit  giving  that  table.  Mr. 
Morey  makes  a  httle  more  elaborate  explanation,  however,  than  is 
made  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Dixon  to  him.     He  saya: 

You  will  note  that  we  have  included  all  credits  from  by-products— piilp,  moIaHseH, 
Blieep  and  cnttle  feeding,  as  well  as  company  farming  operatiuus^in  fatt,  all  outside 
revenues  have  been  credited  to  the  coat  of  producins  a  hau  of  sugar.  The  pulp  and 
inoiasBeB  rightly  belong,  but  sheep  and  cattle  feeding  and  fanning  operations  could 
just  BB  well  have  been  Kept  separately;  but  unfortunately,  our  booitshave  been  kept 
m  that  way,  and  our  coat  of  making  sugar  is  reduced  thereby,  and  we  could  not  very 
well  separate  them  at  this  time. 
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Do  you  know  whether  any  of  that  ia  included  in  your  tablet 

Mr.  Combs.  N'o,  sir. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  not  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  It  is  not.     Oh!     What  do  vou  mean? 

Mr.  Gabbett.  The  cost  of  the  pulp  and  by-products. 

Mr.  Combs.  Tliey  are  creiiited  witli  that. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  They  are  credited  with  that  in  the  table  which  "you 
present,  are  they) 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir;  we  credit  them  with  J525,000  in  round 
numbers,  in  by-products — -half  a  million  dollars.  We  credited  them 
with  that. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  There  is  just  one  more  thing,  if  you  will  permit 
me  to  interrupt  you  et  this  point. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Yes,  certainly. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  To  get  a  comparison  of  the  coat  of  the  production 
of  sugar  in  Colorado  and  in  Michigan,  the  average  sugar  content 
in  the  beets  in  Colorado  should  be  given  with  the  average  c<mteDt 
of  the  beets  in  Michigan.  , 

Mr.  Cohbs.  Certainly. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Last  year  in  Michigan  it  is  my  recollection  that 
the  sugar  content  in  the  beets  was  16.1,  or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  Combs.  That  is  practically  a  2  per  cent  difference,  which 
makes  a  vast  difference  when  you  get  down  to  it. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  A  vast  difference*  yes. 

Mr.  Combs.  It  will  cost  you  a  little  more  to  handle  the  product 
of  a  I7-per-cent  beet  than  of  a  15-per-cent  beet  in  the  factoir. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Is  that  all  in  that  table  1  If  so,  what  is  the  next 
one? 

Mr.  Combs.  In  thb  table  I  have  an  itemized  statement  of  the  10 
factories,  and  in  that  I  have  included  freight  on  this  sugar  to  tho 
distributing  warehouse,  which  is  an  item  of  $247,658.50. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  You  may  insert  that,  too. 

Mr.  Combs.  Now,  if  you  want  this  sum  total  of  the  entire  10  fac- 
tories, I  can  give  you  tliat.  I  think  that  would  be  well.  For  fuel, 
it  is  45.50  cents  per  ton  of  beets.  The  lime  rock  is  21  cents;  sacks, 
2S.75  cents;  filter  bags,  oil,  waste,  etc.,  6.60  c6ntB|  labor  per  ton  of 
beets,  $1.03;  interest  per  ton  of  beets  for  the  campaign,  at  6  [>er  cent, 
30  cents:  freight  on  sugar  to  warehouse,  26  cents  a  ton;  cost  of  beets, 
$5.50.     That  makes  a  total  of  $8.1075. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Factory  production;  yes,  sir.  The  receipts  from  a 
ton  of  beets  are  as  follows:  Sugar,  287.5j)0und8  at  $5.50  in  this  case — 
and  I  think  probably  that  price  is  too  high.  I  have  figured  the  other 
at  $5,  and  I  have  figured  tliis  at  an  average  of  $5.50.  I  think  that 
is  not  justice  to  the  sugar  people.  I  thmk  it  would  not  average 
$5.50.  It  might  last  year,  but  tnat  was  exceptional.  But,  anyway, 
I  will  give  the  figures  as  I  have  them.  At  $5.50  it  amounts  to 
$15.82  for  the  sugar.  The  pulp  from  a  ton,  500  pounds,  is  worth  9 
cents,  and  the  sirup  from  a  ton,  102  pounds,  at  a  half  cent,  is  51 
cents,  making  the  total  receipts  $16.42,  against  $8.1075. 

Mr.  Raeeb.  Against  what! 

Mr.  Combs.  $8.1075;  leaving  a  factory  profit,  after  we  have 
allowed  6  per  cent  and  the  freight  to  the  wareliouse,  of  $8.32  a  ton. 
That  is  not  for  any  of  your  overhead  charges,  so  far  as  the  salaries  and 
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the  thousand  and  one  incidentalB  that  go  with  the  business  are  con- 
cerned. Mr.  Morey's  $25,000  a  year  salary,  and  all  the  other  officials, 
in  the  same  proportion,  come  out  of  this  yet. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Mr.  Moray  gets  a  salary  of  $25,000  a  year,  do^  he* 

Mr.  Combs.  That  is  what  Ihave  always  understood;  and  I  see  by 
the  record,  in  his  own  testimony  here,  that  he  gets  $25,000  a  year. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  better  than  being  a  Ck>ngresBm&n. 

Mr.  Kak£b.  Right  in  this  connection,  have  you  any  statement  or 
data  from  which  you  can  tell  the  committee  what  this  overhead  charge 
is,  or  would  be,  per  ton  i 

Mr.  CoMBB.  I  nave  not  right  here,  but  I  will  be  in  town  to-morrow 
and  will  be  here,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  prepare  an  estimate.  I  can  only 
give  you  this  as  an  estimate  trom  my  past  business  experience  along 
other  lines. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  will  do  it,  will  you  ? 

Mr.  CoHBS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  That  is,  insurance,  interest  on  capital,  and  deprecia- 
tion on  plant,  cost  of  administration 

Mr.  Combs.  I  know  the  things  that  go  with  a  business  of  this  kind, 
and  I  will  make  it  up  as  I  understand  it  and  give  it  to  you  as  an 
estimate. 

Mr.  Raker.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Gaebett.  Have  you  any  other  table  there  t 

Mr.  Coubs.  I  have  nothing  that  would  be  of  importance  to  you 
gentlemen.  I  have  the  assessed  valuation.  I  gave  you  that,  did  I 
not?     However,  I  did  not  give  that  as  authentic. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  said  you  preferred  not  to  go  into  that  question. 

Mr.  Combs.  Mr.  Dakan  will  go  into  that  in  detail,  I  think. 

(The  statements  presented  by  Mr.  Combs  to  the  committee  in  con- 
nection with  the  foregoing  testmiony  are  as  follows:) 

Days  run 101 

Total  tons 895,  425 

Average  daily  dicing 993. 46 

Average  test  of  beets ' 17. 50 

Average  purity 85. 43 

Per  cent  ol  raw  sugar  Irom  last  year 0.16 

Per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  1»k 14,  91 

Average  tone  molamee  tnai^ 5,  265 

Average  per  cent  on  beets 5.33 

Percent,  coalonbeeta 23.43 

Per  cent,  coke  on  beets 0. 69 

Production: 

2,073,757  »cke  sugar,  at  $5 $10,368,786.00 

Pulp,  25  per  cent  on  beets,  173,866  tons,  at  36  cents 60,839.60 

Sirup  refuse,  5.33  per  cent,  33,783  tons,  at  ?10 337, 830. 00 

Cost  of  production:  10,767,4M.60 

695,425  tuns  of  beets,  at  $5.60 $3,824,837,00 

162,938  tone  of  coal,  at  $2 325.876.00 

4,298  tons  oi  coke,  at  $8 34,384.00 

49,375  tons  of  lime  rock,  at  $3 148, 125. 00 

2.073,757  sugar  bags,  at  10  cents 207,  375, 70 

Filter  bags,  oil,  waste,  etf 45,202.62 

2,466  men,  101  days,  average  wages,  $2.60 647,571,60 

Claries,  superintendent ,  £^d  men,  managers,  etc.  76, 496, 75 

5. 309,  869. 17 

Factory  profit 5,457,585.43 
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Coat  of  fuel  per  ton  of  beeta 90.5180 

Coat  of  lime  rock  per  ton  of  beets ; 3000 

GoBt  of  sacks  per  ton  ol  beeU 2982 

Cost  of  filter  bagB,  oil,  waste,  etc.,  per  ton  of  beets 0650 

Cott  of  labor  per  ton  at  beets 1. 0426 

Ck«t  of  beets 6.6000 

7.7238 

Beceipta  from  s  ton  of  beets: 

Sugar,  298.20  pounds,  at  (5 H.  BlOO 

Pulp.  25  per  cent,  500  pounda 0876 

Sirup  refuse,  106.60  pounds,  at  50  cents 6330 

1&.S306 

Factory  profit 7. 8087 

Coat  pet  100  pounds 2. 6S01 

Coat  per  pound 0259 

Number  davs  run «.7 

Tona  sliced; 862,321 

Average  tona  daily 862. 37 

Per  cent  beeta  test 17.  ,87 

Average  purity 85-39 

Per  cent  raw  Bugar 6.21 

Per  cent  sugar  in  bag 14.36 

Tona  molaaaeH  refuse 44,961 

Per  cent  molasses  on  beets 6. 13 

Pet  cent  coal  on  beeta 22. 83 

Per  cent  coke  on  beeta 6. 67 

Percent  lime  on  beeta .-.  7.01 

Production : 

2,476,585  sacks  sugar,  at  $5.50 113,621,217.50 

Pulp,  25  per  cent  on  beeta,  or  215,580  tons,  at  36  cents 76, 463. 00 

Sirup  refuse,  5.13  percent,  44,067  tons,  ittlO 449,670.00 

14, 146, 240. 5D 

■  862,321  tona  beets,  at  $6.60 $4,742,765.60 

Coal,  22.83  per  cent  on  beets,  or  196,609  tona.  at  $2.         393,  218.  00 

Coke,  57  per  cent  on  beets,  5,777  tons,  at$S 46,216.00 

Lime.  7.1  per  cent  on  beets,  61,224  tons,  at  $3....        183,672.00 

2,476,585  sugar  bags,  at  $100  per  thousand 247,  653.  50 

Filter  bags,  oil,  waste,  etc.,  6}  per  cent 56,060.86 

3,050  men,  (or  95.7  days,  at  12.60 758,901.00 

Superintendent,  &eldinen,inaiuge[8,  etc. .salaries         87,094.21 
Freight  on  2,476, .585  bags  sugar  to  warehouse,  at 

10  cents 247, 668. 50 

6, 763, 234. 57 

Total  profit 7,383,006l83 

These  figures  and  percentages  are  based  on  the  arert^e  of  10  sugar  factories  and  the 

result  of  one  campaign. 

Estimates: 

Fuel  per  ton  of  beets |0. 4550 

Lime  rock  per  Ion  of  beets .21 

Sacks  per  ton  of  beeta .  2875 

Filter  nags,  oil,  waste,  etc .0660 

Labor  per  ton  of  beets 1. 03 

Inlercat  per  ton  of  beets .30 

Freight  on  augar  to  warehouae .26 

Cost  of  beets 5-60 

Total  cost 8.1076 

UigmzecDyGoOglc 
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R«c«ipta  brant  k  ton  of  beets; 

Sugar  from  a  ton,  2.875  pounds,  Bt  W.60 115.82 

Pulp  fJom  a  ton,  500  poitoda .09 

Sirup  from  a  ton,  102  pounds,  at  )  cent .61 

Tot»I  receipts 16. 43 

Net  profit  to  the  factory  per  ton  of  beets 8. 32 

One  factory,  handling  75,000  tons  of  beets  in  one  campaign,  earns  a  net 

profit  ol 634,000.00 

The  coet  to  build  and  equip  a  factory  of  600  ttms  capacity  is  about 400, 000. 00 

The  fiictory  therefore  pays  for  itself  in  one  campaign  and  leaves 

for  the  company 224, 000. 0* 

or  66  per  cent  on  die  inveebnent. 

Mr.  Gahrett.  Are  there  any  further  questions  t 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Do  you  handle,  as  a  merchant,  any  other  sugar 
except  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Where  do  you  buy  that  sugar  and  from  whom  1 

Mr.  Combs.  At  this  time,  while  I  am  interested  in  the  groceir  busi- 
ness, I  give  it  no  attention,  and  have  not  for  two  years  or  better. 
Prior  to  that  I  was  in  business  16  or  17  years,  and  at  one  time,  when  I 
was  in  business  in  Denver,  which  covered  a  period  of  10  years,  we 
bought  it  all  from  the  Great  Western  people — that  is,  practically  all. 
I  say  "we."  I  mean  the  jobbers  did.  As  I  said  here  before,  there 
was  a  friction  between  myself  and  the  sugarcompanies.  I  was  a  kind 
of  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  all  the  time  because  I  reserved  the  riglit  to  run 
my  busines.s  as  I  saw  fit,  without  having  anybody  dictating  to  me; 
and  if  I  bought  sugar ^t  a  given  price  I  reserved  the  right  to  sell  it  at 
whatever  pnce  I  pleased.  That  brought  about  friction  of  course. 
Therefore  we  attempted  to  buy  supar  outside.  We  would  go  to  some 
little  factory  down  in  Texas  and  the  South,  where  we  would  find  a 
small  amount  of  su^ar,  and  could  get  a  car  of  sugar  occasionally,  but 
it  appeared  by  the  trnie  it  was  roilmg  the  information  was  in  Denver, 
ana  when  we  went  back  to  get  more  they  did  not  have  any.  So  it 
was  a  matter  of  buying  it  there  or  going  without. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Does  your  firm  purchase  sugar  from  the  New  York 
refiners  * 

Mr.  Combs.  What  is  that « 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  Have  you  or  has  your  firm  in  recent  years  pui^ 
chased  from  the  New  York  refiners  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Directly  or  indirectly,  have  you  purchased  any 
sugar  1 

Mr.  Combs.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  So  you  have  purchased  from  the  Great  Western 
people  except  what  you  purchased  down  in  Texas  "i 

lax.  Combs.  Yes;  but  during  this  friction,  in  trying  to  get  sugar 
outside,  the  jobbers  that  did  an  extensive  business  could  not  afford 
to  take  that  chance,  because  people  using  two  or  three  cars  of  sugar 
a  week  had  to  go  where  they  could  get  the  sugar.  Of  course  they 
could  not  go  outside  to  try  to  get  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Concermng  this  statement  sent  out  from  the  Fed- 
eral Sugar  Co.  by  Mr.  Lowry,  who  sits  at  the'endof  thetable^didyour 
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firm  ever  get  any  requests  to  send  out  those  circulars,  demuidu^  of 
your  constituents  free  trade  on  sugar  f 

Mr.  Combs.  Not  to  my  knowle(^e. 

Mr.  FoEDNET.  Well,  I  suppose  the  money  paid  by  Mr.  Spreckela 
would  not  reach  everybody.  Mr.  Combs,  now  did  you  happen  to 
come  here  as  a  witness  to  testify?  Were  you  subpoenaed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  CouBS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Do  you  know  anything  about  bow  your  name  was 
given  or  by  whom  your  name  was  given  to  the  comnutteef 

Mr.  Combs.  I  could  not  quite  say  who  furnished  these  names,  but 
I  believe  Mr.  Bakan  conducted  the  correspondence  principally  with 
the  chairman  of  tliis  committee ;  and  when  ne  was  aased  for  a  number 
of  names  he  gave  some  six  or  eight  names,  I  think,  and  I  happened 
to  be  one  of  the  number  that  was  chosen.  That  was  all.  I  do  not 
know  who  had  the  selection  of  these  names,  but  they  appeared  to 
select  men  who  knew  as  much  as  possible  about  the  sugar  business. 
Why  they  selected  me  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  was  because  of  the  fact 
that  I  was  supposed  to  know  some  thin^,  at  least,  being  the  national 
lecturer  for  tliis  association.     1  hat  is  all  I  can  say. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  You  say  you  purchase  practically  all  the  sugar  that 
your  firm  handles  from  the  beet-sugar  factories  of  your  State.  What 
proportion  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  Colorado  is  made  in  Colorado, 
or  what  proportion  of  the  sugar  made  in  Colorado  is  consumed  in  the 
State  of  Colorado  1     Do  you  know  ^ 

Mr.  Combs.  Well,  I  should  say  nine-tenths  of  it.  There  is  no 
sugar,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  history  of  my  business — that  is,  beet 
sugar — that  ever  came  from  outside.  Of  course,  there  is  the  cane 
sugar,  which  is  probably  one-tenth.  Now,  I  aiA  only  making  an  esti- 
mate of  this,  but  that  would  be,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  about 
one-t«nth. 

Mr,  Garrett.  Cane  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  one-tenth  cane  sugars  and  nine-tdnthsbeetsugar. 
I  believe  nine  sacks  of  beet  sugar  are  sold  to  one  sack  of  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  By  your  firm  1 

9ifr.  Combs.  I  believe  that  is  the  average  of  the  jobbers  in  Denver. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  nine-tenths  of  the  sugar  that  is  consumed  in 
the  State  is  made  in  the  State.     That  is  what  you  meant 

Mr.  Combs,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  spoke  awhile  ago  of  there  being  friction  at  one 
time  between  your  firm  and  the  Great  Western,  was  it  t 

Mr.  Combs.  Well.  I  will  say  the  sugar  interests. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  sugar  interests? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Over  your  desire  to  seU  sugar  at  whatever  price  you 
chose?  . 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  When  was  that  t 

Mr.  Combs,  That  covered  a  number  of  years.  Let  me  see.  This 
is  1911.  That  was  along  about  the  years  of  1903  to  1907  or  1908,  or 
along  there. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  I  understand  that  in  those  years  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  sugar  undertook  to  control  the  price  at  which  the  jobber 
sliould  sell?  |.|  ji^^^^  OooqIc 
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Mr.  CouBS.  Well,  the  broker  did.  I  can  not  say  as  to  tlie  sugar 
refiners,  but  the  sugar  broker  was  the  man.  It  is  only  presumable 
that  he  was  acting  under  the  instructions  of  the  sugar  people.  We 
had  no  way  of  knowing  then. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  he  the  broker  for  the  refiners  or  the  broker  for  the 
wholesale  dealer  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  He  was  the  broker  for  the  refmers. 

Mr.  Maiat.  Does  not  the  refinery  sell  to  the  wholesaler  and  the 
wholesaler  sell  to  the  trade  1 

Mr.  CoHBS.  The  refineis  sell  to  the  wholesaler  through  the  broker. 
The  broker  transacts  all  of  that  business. 

Mr.  Halbt.  You  buy  from  the  wholesaler  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Malbt.  You  buy  from  the  wholesaler,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Combs.  Well,  at  times  I  did  and  at  times  I  did  not.  The 
jobbers  bought  from  the  refiner,  and  I  was  supposed  to  be  in  the 
wholesale  business. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Oh.    That  I  did  not  hear. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  will  say  this,  however 

Mr.  Malbt.  What  I  want  to  know  is  as  to  whether  the  direction 
given  by  the  broker  was  given  to  the  wholesaler  or  whether  it  wag 
given  to  the  retailer,  and  who  the  broker  represented. 

Mr.  CoHBS.  He  represente  the  sugar  refiners  and  is  the  sales  agent 
for  them  to  the  jobber. 

Mr.  MAI.BY.  By  the  jobber  you  mean  the  wholesale  dealer  1 

Mr.  CoMBB.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Was  it  in  your  capacity  as  a  wholesale  purchaser  that 
you  had  the  unpleasantness,  if  I  might  so  designate  itf 

Mr.  Combs.  >i0t  exactly;  no.  At  that  time  I  owned  the  Midland 
Groc^  Co.  My  especial  business  was  to  sell  to  lai^e  contractors 
and  Government  contractors,  and  extensive  stockmen,  such  as 
Senator  Warren,  for  instance,  who  would  buy  $5,000  or  S6,000  worth 
of  stuff  a  year,  in  carload  lots,  for  his  stock  industries.  I  catered 
particularly  to  that  line  of  business.  It  was  always  a  wholesale  busi- 
ness, but  m  that  instance  I  was  not  on  the  joobers'  list,  you  see. 
Then  I  had  to  get  my  sugar  through  the  wholesaler.  I  could  not 
buy  it  direct  from  the  refiner, 

Mr.  Malbt.  What  was  the  particular  friction  over?  Was  it  over 
the  fact  that  you  were  going  to  boy  it  direct  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Th«re  wrs  in  the  State  a  retail  grocers'  association 
that  was  composed  of  practically  all  of  the  rctiiilers  in  the  State. 
That  was  one  wheel.  The  broker  had  the  wholesalers  organized, 
and  through  them  he  manipulated  both  of  these  associations.  Now 
the  jobber  says,  "We  want  to  get  thus  and  ao  for  sujiar,  and  we  have 
an  agreement  among  ourselves."  Mr.  Morey  is  a  wholesale  grocer,' 
you  understand.  The  price  is  fixed,  and  we  are  notified  every  day 
what  this  price  is,  and  we  sell  it  for  that  price.  If  the  price  is  ?i.'>.25 
he  will  say,  "We  bill  this  to  you  at  *5.2S  lor  the  sugar."  The  jobber 
says,  "Now  you  sell  it  at  a  price  that  shows  a  certain  profit, 
aay  15  cents  a  bag.  If  you  have  kept  the  sugar  card  at  the  end  of  30 
days  we  will  rebate  you  10  cents  a  sack  on  the  business  done  for  that 
30  days," 

Mr.  Malbt.  That  is,  if  you  did  not  cut  the  price? 

Mr.  CoHBS.  Yes.  "If  you  live  up  to  the  sugar  cafd."  If  the  re- 
tailer did  not  Uve  up  to  the  sugar  card  that  was  sent  out  by  the 
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Becretarv  of  their  association  once  a  week  governing  that  and  other 
commoditieB,  he  was  reported,  and  the  jobber  from  whom  he  bought 
the  goods — and  in  fact  all  the  jobbers — were  notified  that  Brotier 
So-and-so  had  fallen  from  grace  and  had  broken  the  sugar  card  "  and 
we  notify  you  that  if  you  sell  this  man  any  more  sugar  we  will  boy- 
cott your  house," 

That  state  of  affairs  put  me  in  a  bad  position.  In  faet  the  jobbers 
notified  me  that  they  had  been  notified  that  if  they  sold  me  any  more 
sugar  they  would  be  boycotted. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Who  did  Uie  boycott  come  from — the  retailers  T 

Mr.  Combs.  That  boycott  came  from  the  retailera  on  the  iHioltMaler, 
you  see, 

Mr,  Malby.  In  other  words,  this  boycott  was  by  the  retail  dealers, 
and  your  rebate  came  from  the  wholesaler  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  It  extends  all  down  the  line.  One  was  a  wheel  inside 
of  another  wheel. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Your  association  was  an  associatirm  of  retail  dealers, 
and  the  person  who  was  to  pay  you  the  10  cents  was  the  wholesaler, 
was  he  not? 

Mr.  CoHBB.  What  is  that?    I  did  not  quite  catch  that. 

Mr.  Maiby.  I  aay  the  fellows  who  had  the  organizatioa  were  the 
retail  dealers,  and  the  man  who  was  to  pay  you  tiie  10  cents  rebate 
was  the  wholesaler  ? 

Mr,  Combs.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Who  was  to  pay  you  the  10  cents? 

Mr.  Combs.  The  broker. 

Mr.  Malby.  He  represented  the  wholesaler? 

Mr.  Combs.  Whether  he  had  that  in  the  sugar  r^iuers'  hands  or 
otherwise,  I  am  not  able  to  state. 

Mr.  Malbt.  It  is  quite  important  to  us  to  know  whether  this  was  a 
matter  in  which  the  sugar  refiners  were  interested. 

Mr.  Combs.  It  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  us.     We  arrived  at 
certain  conchieions,  but  we  could  not  prove  anything. 
'     Mr.  Malbt.  Who  was  to  pay  to  you  the  10  cents,  or  who  did  % 

Mr.  Combs.  The  broker. 

Mr.  Malbt.  And  he  is  the  representative  of  the  wholesaler? 

Mr.  CoHBS.  No,  sir;  he  is  the  sales  agent  for  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co. 

Mr,  Malbt.  You  did  not  pay  anything  to  the  Great  Northern 
Sugar  Co.  direct,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  but  I  am  talking  about  the  jobber.  He  did  at 
tiiis  time.    Later 

Mr.  Malbt.  Before  we  leave  that  I  want  this  other  matter  cleaned 
up.  Whether  this  money  goes  back  by  direction  of  the  refiners  or 
not  is  a  matter  that  wo  are  mterested  in. 

Mr.  CoMSg.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Malby.  We  are  not  interest«d  in  what  the  wholesalers  or 
retailers  do  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  but  we  are  interested  in  the 
matter  as  to  what  the  manufacturer  himself  does.  Whether  he 
assumes  by  any  svstem  of  coercion  to  compel  sugar  to  be  sold  to  the- 
consumers  through  any  arrangement  as  to  price  is  a  matter  that  ws 
are  interested  in. 

Mr.  Combs,  I  understand, 

Mr.  Malbt,  Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is  whether  the  manufac- 
turers of  sugar,  through  their  agents  or  servants,  direct,  paid  to  you  or 
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to  uiyone  a  rebate  on  condition  of  your  living  up  to  or  observing 
any  rules  or  iwulations  propounded  by  them  as  to  what  the  pho« 
of  sugar  should  oe  at  retail  t 

Mr.  Combs.  Not  to  me. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Well,  to  uiyone } 

Mr.  CoHBS.  Not  in  the  capacity  that  I  was  in  at  that  time,  because 
I  bought  from  the  wholesaler. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  broker  is  the  agent  of  the  wholesaler } 

Mr.  (jOUBs.  No ;  I  beg  your  pardon.  The  broker  is  the  sales  agent 
for  the  sugar  refiners.     He  is  the  man  that  markets  all  their  sugar. 

Mr.  Mai.by.  Does  he  agree  to  i>ay  10  cents  back  to  anybody,  or  did 
he  at  any  time  i 

Mr.  Combs.  He  always  did  it,  as  1  understand  it.  If  you  will  let 
me  go  a  little  farther  I  will  explain  that,  so  that  it  will  be  a  little 
more  clear  to  you.  The  time  I  refer  to,  of  my  own  transactions  ia 
sugar,  was  the  time  I  was  buying  this  sugar  from  the  wholesaler. 
Then  I  was  in  such  shape,  boycotted,  you  mi^t  say,  that  with  my 
capital  I  could  not  conduct  my  business. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  were  boycotted  bv  the  wliolesalers  ? 

Mr.  CoMBB.  It  came  about  uirough  the  retailers,  you  understand. 
Then  I  went  to  a  man  who  was  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business 
and  I  said,  "How  about  this?  They  have  got  me  in  a  pretty  sharp 
comer.  I  have  not  got  capital  to  conduct  my  business  because  I 
must  buy  goods  in  sum  large  quantities  that  I  can  not  do  it  with  the 
capital  Ihave.  How  would  you  like  to  go  into  this  proposition  with 
meJ"  Anyway,  we  made  an  arrangement,  and  we  incorporated  the 
Midland  Grocery  Co.  Ho  and  I  owned  it.  He  was  already  in  the 
wholesale  grocery  business.  He  built  a  laige  wholesale  grocery  house, 
and  built  tt  to  accommodate  the  two  concerns,  with  my  offices  on  thd 
one  side  and  his  on  the  other.  The  buyer  for  that  wholesale  grocery 
concern  bought  all  the  goods  for  both  concerns.  The  goo^  were 
turned  into  my  department  at  the  actual  cost  of  the  purchase,  and 
we  kept  the  books  for  the  other  concern.  However,  we  carried  no 
stock.  It  all  came  out  of  the  other  stock.  There  was  nobody  to 
account  to  for  the  profits  except  this  individual  and  myself.  We 
conducted  it  in  that  way.  I  became  familiar  with  it.  While  I  did 
not  do  this  buying,  I  got  the  benefit  of  all  this  buying,  you  see,  in 
the  other  association,  and  there  were  no  bones  about  it.     All  the 

C**iers  and  everybody  talked  of  this  rebate  and  all  this  business, 
t  is  exactly  tne  way  the  business  was  done;  and,  while  I  did  not 
do  the  buying,  of  course  everything  was  taken  for  granted,  and  it 
was  not  necessary  that  1  should  go  into  the  details  of  it.  But  it  was 
always  my  understanding  that  tl^y  charged  about  2,5  cents,  and  gen- 
erally a  cent  for  selling  the-  sugar —that  is  the  way  we  got  it — and 
they  rebated  10  cents  u  you  dirt  not  break  the  sugar  card. 

Mr,  Malsy.  That  was  allowed  by  the  refining  cwmpaoy  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  remieries.  We 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  them.  We  did  the  business  with  their 
ageot,  their  broker. 

Mr.  FoHDNET.  It  came  directly  from  the  broker  to  your  firm  * 

Mr.  CoMBB.  That  was  always  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Malbt.  What  company  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Combb.  I  do  not  understand  who  you  mean. 

Mr.  FoB»N£Y.  Was  that  the  Gceat  Western  Sugar  Co.»    iOqIc 
188«>— 11 H 
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Mr.  CoHBS.  Yea.  This  peison,  so  far  as  I  know,  I  think  represented 
nobody  else  but  them.  Possibly  he  did  represent  other  factories. 
He  was  always  supposed  to  control  the  sugar  situation  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  year  was  that  f 

Mr.  CoHBS.  It  extended  over  the  years  1903  to  1907,  I  think. 

Mr.  Rakek.  1903  to  1907^ 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Has  that  all  been  done  away  with  now  t 
-  Mr.  CoHBS.  Well,  yes.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
sugar  card,  as  they  all  termed  it,  was  broken  in  Colorado  about  the 
time  Iquit  business,  and  everybody  was  going  wild.  They  were  selling 
sugar  tne  way  they  Wanted  to,  so  far  as  the  retailer  iA  concemetT 
l^us  is  only  hearsay,  and  I  do  not  give  it  as  a  fact,  but  I  understand 
there  is  still  a  card  there  among  the  jobbers  and  the  brokers.  Tliey 
get  30  cents  a  sack  now  for  selling  the  sugar.  The  wholesaler  gets 
30  cents  a  sack. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  there  was  at  a  certain  period — and  I  thought 
it  was  prior  to  that  time — a  general  contract  that  was  entered  into 
between  the  wholesalers  and  the  refineir  companies  throughout  the 
United  States,  including  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  by  which 
they  agreed  to  seU  to  certain  brokers  or  wholesalers  omy  upon  certain 
terms  and  conditions ;  and  they,  in  turn  dealt  with  the  retail  dealers : 
that  they  should  not  sell  except  to  certain  persons  who  observed 
certain  rules  and  regulations  prescribed. by  them,  But  that,  however, 
as  the  testimony  appears,  has  all  been  broken  up,  and  nothing  of  that 
kind  exists  now,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned.  But  I  was  wondering  . 
whether  it  had  been  continued  by  any  separate  concern  since  that 
time.  The  testimony  is  that,  so  far  as  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  is  concerned,  it  has  not  existed  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  Relatively  speaking,  Mr.  Combs,  what  is  the  price 
of  sugar  from  January  to  tJune  ?    Is  it  high  or  low  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  It  is  low  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  What  is  the  price  from  October  to  December — 
high  or  low? 

Mr.  CoHBS.  Well,  generally  about  an  averse  price  during  those 
months. 

Mr.  Jaooway,  What  is  it  from  June  to  October* 

Mr.  Combs.  Well,  it  is  generally  high. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  Now,  taking  those  three  periods  of  time,  when  is 
there  the  greatest  consumption  of  sugar — between  January  and 
June,  or  October  and  December,  or  from  June  until  October? 

Mr.  Combs.  From  June  1  to  November. 

Mr.  Jacxjway.  That  is  when  your  berries  and  fruits  and  everything 
else  are  ripe  there  and  the  canning  season  is  on,  is  it  not  I 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jaooway.  As  a  general  rule  do  those  prices  become  higher 
from  June  to  October  every  year? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jaooway.  Can  you  explain  to  the  committee  why  that  is,  when 
the  consumption  is  the  greatest  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  can  give  you  my  idea  of  it. 

Mr.  J'aooway.  Give  it,  please. 

Mr.  Combs.  This  is  the  way  we  have  always  understood  it  among 
fflirselves:  That  that  is  the  tune  when  there  is  a  demand  for  sugar. 
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and  the  greateet  quantities  are  uaed  durmg  these  months.  During 
the  monuts  of  February,  March,  and  April,  and  along  there — sprins 
moDtha — there  is  but  little  demand  for  sugar,  as  compared  wiu 
those  other  months,  and  if  there  was  a  reduction  in  sugar  it  appeared 
to  be  in  those  months  when  there  is  the  lightest  consumption;  and 
ve  used  to  try  to  take  advantage  of  thoae  times  when  sugar  was  low. 
But  we  never  were  able  to  purchase  any  q^uantity. 

Mr.  Jaoowat.  You  could  not  get  suHicient  quantities  in  order  to 
meet  the  advanced  price  from  June  to  October.     Is  that  it ) 

Mr.  Combs.  No.  What  we  wanted,  naturally,  was  to  speculate. 
We  knew  that  past  experience  had  shown  us  that  within  the  next 
few  months  or  weeks  sugar  would  be  back  again;  and  we  aft  one  time, 
with  my  associates,  as  I  have'  explained,  got  hold  of  about  8,000 
sacks  of  sugar,  as  I  remember,  at  a  little  better  than  t4,  or  S4.50. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  I  infer  that  the  high  price  from  June  to  November 
is  not  governed  by  the  law  of  supfMy  and  demand,  but  is  strictly  a 
sugar  speculation. 

Mr.  Combs.  That  is  the  way  it  has  always  seemed  to  us.  If  we 
could  have  bought  the  amount  of  sugar  that  we  wanted,  at  the  low 
terms,  we  would  have  bought  it.  Perhaps  there  might  have  been  a 
scarcity,  or  some  other  reason.  We  rather  thought  there  would  be  a 
surplus;  but  when  we  found  we  could  not  buy  the  sugar  except  just 
to  meet  our  immediate  needs,  then  we  thought  probably  this  price 
was  to  fool  all  of  us  people  and  you  gentlemen;  that  "there  is  a  war 
on,  and  we  can  not  help  this  thing.  Somebody  has  cut  the  price  and 
we  have  to  meet  it."  That  was  always  our  general  impression  that 
this  was  done  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  Another  thing,  we  would  like  to  have  you  state  to  the 
committee  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  farmera  to  the  factory. 

Mr.  O0UB8.  WeU,  generallv  pretty  bitter. 

.Mr.  Jaoowat.  Do  all  the  farmers  entertain  hostile  feelings  toward 
the  factory  t 

Mr.  Combs.  Apparently  so.  You  could  go  out  and  talk  to  a  hun- 
dred men  that  ^w  beete,  and  while  they  might  not  be  hostile  indi- 
vidually they  express  no  personal  hostile  sentiment  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  still  they  all  feel  like  they  were  working  for  the  sugar  refiners 
without  any  profit  to  themselves.     That  is  the  way  they  leel. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  If- 1  get  your  idea  correctly,  you  say  that  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Co.  lives  up  absolutely  to-their  contract;  that  when 
they  make  a  contract  they  even  go  a  little  better  than  the  contract 
cal^  fori 

Mr.  C0MB8.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  But  your  grievance  is  that  the  man  who  plants  the 
beets  and  tills  them  and  bnn^  them  to  fruitage  and  sells  to  the  fac- 
toiy,  gets  far  too  little  for  his  labor  and  that  his  profit  b  far  too  httle 
as  compared  with  what  the  factory  gets  after  the  factory  takes  his 
beets  and  produces  the  sugar  and  selu  the  sugar  to  the  consumer  T 

Mr.  C0MB8.  That  is  where  the  whole  trouble  arises. 

Mr.  Jaoowat.  That  is  your  only  grievanc*,  judging  from  your  testi- 
mony, I  believe  t 

Mr.  Combs.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Jaoowat.  You  say  that  the  farmer  just  about  breaks  even  on 
the  average  from  one  crop  to  another? 

UiamzecDyGoOgk- 
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Mr.  Combs.  Practically  so ;  that  is  the  way  the  figures  show.  Thatt 
is  t^  way  they  all  seem  to  talk,  too.  Of  course  some  of  us  make 
money,  just  as  I  did,  but  we  have  to  break  the  average  to  do  it  and 
have  to  be  lucky. 

Mr.' Jacowat.  Mr.  Combs,  take  a  family  of  four  people — a  mau  asd 
bis  wife  and  a  boy  10  years  of  age  aod  a  girl  8  years  c^  age.  Wbst 
would  be  their  combined  earnings  for  a  peiiod  of  90  i^ys — that  is, 
from  the  time  the  beet  is  planted  until  it  k  sold  to  the  factoty  f 

Mr.  CoHBS.  About  tSOO  earning  c^wcity  for  tJie  four  of  thain. 
They  would  earn  about  Chat  amount. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  Do  you  consider  that  a  fair  wage  for  labor  t 

Mr.  CcmBS.  Yes,  I  do.  I  think  it  is  good  wages.  While  it  is 
hard  work,  yet  it  is  contract  work  and  tiiey  mak«  harder  work  of  it 
than  they  would  if  Uiey  were  working  by  the  day.'  But  they  are 
thrifty  people;  generally  speaking  they  are  foreigners,  and  theii 
demands  ttre  not  wliat  ours  are.  They  will  live  on  one-auaitar, 
perhaps,  of  what  it  is  necessary  for  Americans  to  live  on,  ana  tdiwe- 
fore  they  can  and  do  save  money. 

Mr.  Jacoway,  Would  it  be  a  good  wage  for  an  Ammcant 

Mr,  Combs.  Yes,  good  w^es,  I  think. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  in  your  part  of  tine 
country,  or  anywhere  else,  where  any  factoir  or  factories  have 
divided  up  teiritory  and  one  says  to  the  other,  You  may  sell  up  to 
this  point,"  and  "You  may  sell  up  to  that  point,"  or,  in  other  words, 
establish  selling  zones  t 

Mr.  CoMBa.  No;  I  would  not  state  positively  that  I  know  that, 
altliough  that  is  tlie  general  impression. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  WeU,  give  us  the  general  impression,  hearsay,  in 
regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Combs.  Ilie  general  inipresuioQ  is  that  the  different  sugar 
companies  say:  "This  is  my  territory,  and  don't  you  invade  my 
territory,  and  we  will  not  invade  your  territory"  and  it  appears  that 
way. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  have  any  evidence  of  that  fast 
along  tliat  line.  For  instuace,  have  you  any  evidence  that  drunmiers 
or  brokers,  representing,  we  will  say,  one  factory,  will  travel  to  a 
certain  point  and  go  no  farther,  and  others  representing  another 
factory  will  oome  up  to  that  point  and  go  no  farther,  and  in  that  way 
have  you  any  physical  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  territory  is 
divided  * 

Mr.  Combs,  No,  I  could  not  say  that,  to  be  autlientic. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  But  that  is  the  general  impression  1 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  .Do  you  know  of  any  rebates  that  have  been  given 
to  any  railraada  or  corporations  of  any  kind  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Malbt.  There  ere  one  or  two  more  questions  that  I  would  lUte 
to  ask.  I  take  it  that  the  fano^^  who  raise  beets  for  the  factory  and 
«omplain  that  they  have  not  a  fair  divisicHi  of  profile  really  have  no 
monopoly  of  that  complaint,  but  rather  that  that  sort  of  a  complamt 
is  quite  universal,  whether  it  applies  to  the  raising  of  beete  or  the 
canning  of  tomatoes  (»*  com  or  peas  or  beans,  or  anythii^  else  relating 
to  the  operation  of  any  factory  operated  with  reference  t»  the  natural 
products  of  the  soil;  that  the  conditions  between  the  raiser  and  the 
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nanulactuper  are  sMbstantially  the  same  whrterer  the  product  may 
be  and  in  whatever  pu^  of  the  country  a  raaa  may  be  operating. 
That  is  about  so,  is  it  not  t 

Mr.  (kntBS.  I  did  not  catch  the  first  part  of  that  statement  or 
question. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  saj  that  the  farmer  who  raises  beets  for  the  factory 
has  not  any  particular  monopoly  of  finding  fault  with  the  manufao- 
Inirer,  because  that  custom  exisbB  wherever  there  is  the  producer  uid 
the  manufacturer,  whether  it  is  in  the  manufacture  of  suear  or  the 
manufacture  and  canning  of  tomatoes  or  peas  or  beans,  ana  so  forth; 
the  same  feeling  exists  t>etween  the  grower  and  the  manafacturer  in 
the  one  case  that  does  in  the  other? 

Mr.  CoHBS.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that  because  I  never  bad  any  expe- 
rience or  occasion  to  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Malbt.  And  another  thing.  You  su^ested  that  the  growing 
of  beets  for  the  factory  is  quite  advantageous  to  those  who  exceed  the 
average  and  not  very  profitable  to  those  who  do  not  exceed  the  avet^ 
age;  but  really  is  not  that  a  universal  rule  which  is  correct  with  ref- 
erence to  all  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture  or,  in  fact,  almost  any 
otiier  business;  it  is  not  the  average  man,  in  other  words,  who  makes, 
a  large  sum  of  money,  bat  it  is  the  man  who  exceeds  the  average  1 

Mr.  Combs.  Well,  but  that  is  a  hazardous  business  to  engage  in, 
w)ien  you  nmst  beat  the  average  in  order  to  be  succeasful. 

Mr.  Malbt.  But  is  it  not  true  that  the  average  farmer  who  does 
not  beat  the  average  does  not  get  anything  more  than  a  living  f 

Mr.  Combs.  That  may  be  true.  It  is  a  bad  state  of  affairs,  however, 
that  we  people,  particularly  in  our  own  legislative  balls,  have  to  admit 
tiiatour  people  only  make  abare  living.     It  does  not  sound  good. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Wen,  the  average  man  may  make  more  than  a  living, 
but  what  I  mean  is  this:  If  you  are  going  to  be  really  progressive  and 
have  a  constant  feeling  and  reaUzation  of  the  fact  that  you  are  making 
progreae,  you  must  always  beat  the  average. 

Mr.  Combs.  Weil,  it  is  not  true  in  other  businesses. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  do  not  know.  My  observation  is  that  it  is  trtte  in 
otiier  busineeses.  A  man  who  raises  the  average  cotton  crop  is  not 
^  succeeding  very  well;  a  man  who  raises  the  average  tobacco  crop  is 
'  not  gettxQg  rich;  a  man  up  in  my  country  who  has  the  average  dairy 
on  the  farm  is  just  getting  along;  if  he  has  an  average  orchard  he  u 
just  getting  along;  but  if  ne  beatis  the  average  he  is  aoquiriag  suoc«6S, 
ttUd  nobody  is  successful  in  turning  out  the  natural  products  of  the 
soil  unless  he  beats  the  average ;  he  gets  along,  but  he  does  net  succeed, 
so  to  speak,  unless  he  beats  the  average.  That  is  the  only  st^estion 
I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  OoMBS.  In  my  instance  I  made  some  money  off  the  acreage  of 
beets  I  planted  this  year,  or  that  I  harvested  this  year  rather,  for  I 
planted  18  acres  of  beets  and  I  harvested  only  10  acres.  As  to  the 
others,  I  lost  the  use  of  those  8  acres  of  land  for  that  season.  We 
find  those  things  often,  that  we  lose  a  certain  percentile  of  the  beeta 
that  we  plant.  So  if  you  count  the  land  of  mine  that  lay  idle  on 
aceount  of  not  having  a  stand  of  beets  you  will  see  that  I  made  no 
money  this  year. 

Mr.  Fdvdnet.  Bnt  you  lost  it  because  of  the  drought  or  lack  of 
water. 
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Mr.  C0UB8.  No;  because  of  the  high  winds  and  the  fact  that  with 
this  dehcate  beet  the  dirt  and  graTei  and  sand  blows  it  and  cuts  it 
right  off  to  the  earth. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Of  course  that  is  the  chance  jou  are  taking  in  tikat,  as 
well  as  in  other  things. 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes.  I  am  not  chareing  up  that  to  the  beet  crop,  but  I 
say  that  I  lost  the  use  of  that  land  this  year. 

Mr.  Malbt.  And  next  year  you  might  plant  20  acres  and  gefc  a 
orop  on  the  20  acres ;  and  so  the  average  for  a  certain  period  of  tima 
would  be  good. 

Mr.  CoifBS.  But  we  have  to  take  all  those  things  into  considentr- 
tion,  and  that  ia  why  I  sa^  on  the  average  the  grower  gets  no  profit. 
We  are  looking  to  the  indu'ect  profits  that  Mr.  Palmer  tells  us  about. 
We  have  not  seen  them  yet,  but  they  may  come.  I  belieTe  in  t^e 
duty  we  have  on  sugar.  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  kept  there  as  it  is, 
for  the  protection  of  the  industry,  and  I  do  not  believe  we  can  ovei^ 
estimate  the  importance  of  tliia  industry  in  the  United  States.  But  I 
do  object  to  one  class  of  individuals  getting  the  benefit  of  all  this  duty. 

Mr.  Malby.  Now,  we  have  got  down  to  the  exact  point  that  we 
,want  to  talk  about  for  just  a  mmute.  What  authority  has  Coogrees, 
and  how  can  we  in  any  wise  help  the  farmer  who  grows  the  beets  1 
How  can  we  help  you  1  Can  you  point  out  some  way  or  some  plan, 
which,  if  carried  into  law,  would  help  the  farmer  to  better  his 
condition  1 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Other  than  to  maintain  the  duty? 

Mr.  Malby.  Other  than  to  maintain  the  duty.  Is  there  anything 
else  that  we  can  do  ? 

Mr.  C0HB8.  No,  I  think  not,  unless  it  can  be  proven  absolutely 
that  the  industry  is  hampered  on  account  of  the  interests.  The  only 
solution  I  could  see  to  this  problem  is  that  the  duty  should  be  kept 
on  sugar  and  that  cooperation  or  independent  factories  be  encour- 
aged. I  mean  by  cooperation  that  capital  will  come  in  and  interest 
itself  with  us;  that  men  with  capital  will  come  in  and  interest  them- 
selves with  us  as  growers  and  let  us  purchase  an  Interest  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  that  we  bind  ourselves  to  the  factory  that  we  will  grow 
beets  for  so  many  years;  that  we  will  own  a  certain  percentage  of 
this  stock  and  have  cooperation  in  the  matter,  and  keep  down  this  * 
friction. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Of  course,  there  is  no  objection  to  your  doing  that. 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  but  I  say  that  if  we  can  do  this  in  a  few  years  we 
will  produce  all  the  sugars  that  we  consume.  There  is  no  queetion 
about  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  would  have  no  trouble  about  doing  that,  if 
you  were  satisfied  that  the  tariff  on  sugar  was  not  going  to  be  tamped 
with? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  naturally  we  would.  People  are  afraid  of  what 
is  termed  tlie  Sugar  Trust.  We  know  of  some  factories  that  have 
been  started  and  put  out  of  business;  they  are  out  of  business,  at 
least  to-day,  and  capital  is  about  the  most  timid  thii^  we  have. 
They  will  aay  "We  do  not  want  to  go  against  the  trust  proposition." 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Those  two  elements,  then,  are  the  real  elements  of 
danger  to  any  capital  that  might  possibly  go  into  this  business  ? 

Mt.  Combs.  If  we  can  be  assured  that  we  can  run  a  factory  in  an 
independent  way,  in  a  cooperative  way,  I  will  agree  that  I  will  put 
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double  the  number  of  factories  in  Colorado  that  arc  there  to-day. 
The  farmers  are  ready  to  do.  that,  and  there  have  been  overture* 
made  to  me  by  people  who  have  the  money,  and  they  will  fix  it  bo 
the  farmers  are  able  to  do  this;  but  they  must  know  that  the  duty 
is  going  to  be  left  where  it  is,  and  th^  they  can  do  this  and  be 
strojig  enough  to  do  it  without  being  affected  by  the  interests. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  would  the  coi^olidated  interests,  say  of  the 
Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  affect  you  ^  I  mean,  what  power  have  they 
to  affect  you  in  such  an  organization  ^ 

Mr.  CoHBS.  In  a  great  many  ways.  I  will  give  you  one  instance: 
In  the  case  of  this  Brighton  factory,  the  party  made  an  arrangement 
with  a  man.  ."I  will  operate  this  factory,  but  when  I  commence  to 
put  this  finished  product  in  the  warehouse  I  have  not  got  the  money 
to  conduct  this  campaign,  and  will  you  furnish  me  tne  amount  of 
$3  per  bag  on  this  su^ar  as  I  put  it  in  the  warehouse  and  take  ware- 
house receipts  for  it  t  '  He  answered  that  he  would;  he  ^reed  to  it. 
Well,  he  started  in,  and  on  his  first  five  carloads  be  asked  for  the 
money,  and  the  man  said:  "Well,  I  do  not  know;  you  are  not  run- 
ning this  factory  right  or  it  does  not  look  just  right  to  me,  and  there 
is  some  danger  pernapB,  and  I  believe  I  can  not  furnish  you  this 
money."  Well,  he  was  out  of  the  race,  of  course.  He  had  no  funds, 
and  on  investigating,  he  found  out  that  this  individual  was  a  director 
in  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.     So  there  he  was,  broke. 

Mr.  Garrett.  When  did  this  occur? 

Mr,  CouBS.  This  occurred — oh,  I  can  not  give  you  the  year,  but  I 
should  say,  offhand,  about  four  years  ago. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Who  was  this  man  ? 

Mr.  CouBB.  This  was  Mr.  Keyes.  He  has  recited  to  me  as  a  fact, 
given  it  to  me  as  a  fact,  many  mstances  wherein  l^e  concealed  hana 
operated  apparently  to  defeat  him,  and  did  defeat  him  and  broke 
hun. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Undoubtedly  when  (hat  man  promised  to  furnish 
that  money  he  intended  to  lead  him  into  a  trap?  . 

Mr.  CoHBS.  It  is  self-evident  that  he  did,  and  he  accomplished  it. 
Now,  it  is  just  such  things  as  that  that  the  people  are  afraid  of. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Of  course,  there  are  independent  oankers  and  moneyec) 
men  who  would  be  willing  to  lend  money  under  usual  trade  conditions 
in  Colorado  as  well  as  elsewhere  ? 

Mr,  Combs.  Yes;  but  if  they  could  be  shown  before  the  time  comes 
tiiat  it  would  be  more  to  their  interest  not  to  do  it,  the  money  would 
probably  not  be  available.  I  have  siud  to  people  who  have  made 
overtures  to  me  along  those  lines,  "Have  you  money  enough  to  build 
this  factory-  and  a  half  million  dollars  in  cash  to  conduct  the  cam- 
pugn  1  If  you  have,  I  am  interested,  and  my  people  will  be  inter- 
ested, and  I  can  give  you  the  balance  of  the  money  and  the  people 
necessary  to  carry  it  through  in  a  short  space  of  time ;  but  if  you  have 
not  got  that  much  money,  count  me  out,  because  I  do  not  want  to 
have  to  count  on  somebody  else  for  it."  My  experience  in  20  years 
of  business  has  taught  me  something,  and  I  know  the  rules  and  tricks, 
and  how  those  things  come  about,  and  whether  you  can  prove  them, 
or  disprove  them  cfoes  not  matter.  You  know  they  exist,  and  Mr. 
Keyes  has  not  much  show. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Was  Mr.  Keyes's  factorv  a  sugar  factory  in  every 
sense,  or  a  sirup  factory  ?  I  think  somebody  has  suggested  that  it 
was  a  sirup  factory. 
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Mr.  CoMBB.  A  su^ar  factory.  It  was  on  quite  a  small  scale,  thoagh. 
He  manufactured  sirup  afterwards  for  years — the  Keyee  sirup. 

Mr,  Malbt.  He  simply  lacked  the  capital  or  the  aoility  to  get  itt 

Mr.  CoMBH.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  la  the  beet  sugar  manufactured  in  Colorado  on  the 
market  all  the  year  around  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  With  us  it  is  not;  it  is  marketed  during  Ibeir 
campa^  and  as  quick  as  they  can  ^t  rid  of  it  they  sell  it  off. 

Mr.  Ck)MH8.  No;  we  have  handled  it  the  year  around,  except  that  I 
can  not  aay  that  we  did  the  last  year.  I  think  there  was  a  scarcity 
of  Colorado  sugar  last  year. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Especially  during  those  months  whoi  the  hi^ 
prices  prevailed  ? 

Mr.  CoHBS.  Yes;  I  think  that  was  (he  condition. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  there  any  competition  among  the  sugar  factories 
of  your  State  or  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  for  beets,  with  the 
various  farmers  t 

Mr.  Combs.  None. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  only  the  one  concern  to  sell  to  ? 

Mr.  CoMBS.  There  is  no  competition  whatever  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  the  whole  State? 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  in  our  northern  district  if  you  want  a  market  for 
your  beets  it  must  be  with  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  There  is 
BO  competition. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  not  an  extraordinary  condition,  is  it  ?  If  yeu 
were  going  to  build  a  factory  of  your  own  and  accept  the  managemeat 
of  it,  you  would  not  build  it  in  a  district,  so  to  speak,  where  one  of 
tile  Great  Western  sugar  refineries  is  now  located,  but  you  would 
rather  seek  that  section  where  the  territory  is  unoccupied  f 

Mr.  C0MB8.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Where  you  would  not  be  obliged  to  enter  iiit«  com- 
petition with  each  other ! 

Mr.  Combs.  Just  the  same  as  any  otlier  competitive  business. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Exactly,  yon  would  seek  to  get  away  from  compe- 
tition ! 

Mr.  Combs.  I  wou)<),  unless  I  had  the  acreaee  in  tliat  particular 
locality  contractied  for  n  number  of  years.  If  I  had,  then  the  other 
people  would  have  to  move. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Then  it  would  not  make  much  difference. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  say  there  is  no  competition  in  the.purchase  of 
beets  or  the  growing  of  beets  in  Colorado.  Is  that  the  only  concern 
in  the  State — the  Great  Western  SufrarCo.^ 

Mr.  Combs,  Oh.  no;  there  are  otlter  companies  down  in  tJw 
Arkan.'ia.'i  Valley. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  away  from  your  territory  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  is  away  from  our  territory,  yes.  We  could  not 
market  beets  there. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  ()nly  security  you  have  got  in  the  sale  of  beets>  in 
other  wor-ls,  is  the  one' of  npcessity  to  pay  yo\i  such  a  price  that  you 
will  contiiiae  to  grow  tliem  t 

Mr.  Combs.  That  is  all;  it  is  just  a  matter  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course  they  mq;ht  get  it  ilown  so  low  that  you 

"'>''"  ""P-  „,..c, Google 
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Mr.  Combs.  Yes.  Well,  they  are  stopping.  The  toonage  in 
Colorado  is  far  lighter  than  it  used  to  be.  In  the  several  talka  that  I 
h&ve  made  through  northesstem  Colorado  in  the  last  three  of  four 
weeks,  I  have  distributed  shps  of  paper  among  the  audience,  the  beet 
growers,  and  asked  them  to  state  on  there  "I  grew  so  many  acres  of 
beets  this  year;  I  would  grow  so  many  next  year  providing  the  price 
was  equivalent  to  16."  And  it  shows  an  increase  of  about  335  P*' 
cent  in  the  acreage,  if  they  coold  get  that  advance  of  50  cents.  We 
realize  that  the  Beet  crop  is  one  of  the  surest  crops  that  we  have  in 
the  State  and  if  we  co\ila  grow  them  so  as  to  be  assured  of  a  profit  we 
would  grow  more  of  them. 

Mr.  Mat.bt.  What  ai^ument  do  they  present  to  your  request  I 
When  they  pay  you  15  a  ton  for  12  per  cent  sugar  in  beets,  what  argu- 
ment do  they  present  for  not  allowing  you  a  similar  pw^'entage  for 
every  degree  in  advance  of  that  which  yon  produce? 

Mr.  CouBS.  There  is  no  argument;  there  is  simply —   ■ 

Mr.  Malbt.  An  arrangement  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  They  reserre  the  r^t  to  run  their  own  business,  which 
they  have  a  right  to  do. 

Mr.  Malbt.  But  they  pay  you  a  certain  sum  for  one  percentage  of 
sugar,  up  to  12  per  ceatf 

Sir.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malbt.  They  pay  you  a  certain  amount  for  !2  per  cent  beets. 
Now,  if  they  get  13  or  14  or  15  per  cent,  they  pay  you  no  more.  And 
besides  that,  they  have  the  advantage  of  not  handling  an  additional 
quantity  of  beets.  In  other  words,  every  per  cent  that  you  produce 
in  excess  of  12  per  cent  is  more  advantageous  than  any  one  of  the 
percentages  below  that  quantity  i 

Mr,  Combs.  Yes.  That  is  what  looks  strange  to  me,  and  I  have 
always  contended,  and  I  made  that  aieument  with  the  sugar  people 
atone  time,  just  as  I  stated  to-day,  on  the  basis  of  12  per  cent  and  pay 
the  same  ratio  above  that.  They  said  immediately  that  they  could 
not  afford  to  do  this  on  12  per  cent  beets.  We  havB  a  leeway,  you  see, 
between  12  and  15,  and  I  expected  them  to  say  that,  and  that  is  what 
I  wanted  them  to  say.  "Now  we  will  start  at  ISJ  per  cent,"  I  said. 
"Now  pay  us  38  cents  from  there  up."  And  what  would  we  havet 
We  would  have  more  money  than  we  are  asking  for.  I  said  to  them: 
"You  have  admitted  you  could  pay  us  that."  "Well,"  they  said,  "we 
do  not  care  to  discuss  the  subject."  There  was  nothing  to  discuss. 
Hey  had  admitted  it.     I  believe  the  only  just  way  to  buy  or  sell 

Tr  beets  is  on  the  sugar  content,  absolutely,  for  both  sides. 
r.  Rakek.  It  is  just  hke  testing  milk. 

Mr.  CoHBs.  Just  the  same.  That  is  the  only  business  way  to  con- 
duct it,  I  think,  "Hie  sugar  company  gets  pay  for  what  they  give 
and  we  would  get  paid  for  what  we  delivered.  It  will  come  to  tiiat 
some  d^,  I  thmk. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  When  you  refuse  to  raise  beets  unless  they  comply 
witJi  yoor  requests,  then  they  have  either  got  to  come  to  your  price  or 
go  out  of  business,  have  they  not  t 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes ;  if  the  fanners  would  stand  together. 

Mr.  PoEDNET.  That  is  wliat  I  mean. 

Mr.  Combs.  But  they  will  not  do  that.  They  go  out  to  that  fellow 
and  this  fellow  and,  for  instance,  at  Fort  Morgan  they  ,h^t?)@?$[P 
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man — wo  call  them  "decoys" — and  be  grows  a  couple  of  hundred 
acres  of  beets  each  ^ear,  and  he  app&rently  is  satisfied.  Well,  they 
t^  to  him  in  the  spring,  the  first  one,  and  ne  signs  up  for  200  acres. 
Tlie^  go  to  the  next  one  and  say:  "Mr.  Chase  nas  signed  up;  he  is 
willing  to  take  this,"  and  that  is  the  way  they  get  started.  Then 
they  go  to  the  next  man  and  they  say:  "Here  are  two  men  who  have 
signed  up ;  why  are  you  fellowa  standing  out  f "  And  in  some  of  these 
instances,  where  tn^  men  have  signed  up  for  200  acres,  they  will 
plant  only  50  or  60  acres,  but  it  shows  apparently  that  they  are  so 
anxious  to  make  a  contract  for  their  beets  that  they  will  put  in  200 
acres,  and  that  is  the  way  they  get  them. 

Mr.  Gabrett.  The  Great  Western,  as  I  remember,  grows  on  its 
own  land  about  36  per  cent  of  the  beets  it  uses.     Is  Uiat  correct  1 

Mr.  CoHBS.  Oh,  no ;  I  could  tell  by  the  reports,  but  what  they 
grow  is  not  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  they  grow  all  they  can;  is  all  their  land  under 
cultivation  I 

Mr.  CouBS.  Oh,  yes;  and  they  rent  lands. 

Mr.  Malby.  Then  they  must  find  it  profitable  themselves? 

Mr.  Combs.  Well,  they  want  the  beets  and  they  will  pay  $60  or 
$70  an  acre  to  grow  these  beets.  There  must  be  a  profit  in  them  or 
they  would  not  want  them. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  should  think  they  would  rather  pay  you  $60  than 
to  spend  $70  in  growing  them. 

Mr.  Combs.  It  is  a  question  of  getting  the  beets. 

Mr.  Malby.  But  you  will  furnish  them  if  thoy  will  pay  you  more  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Well,  that  is  the  point.  They  fought  just  as  hard 
against  the  raise  from  $4.75  to  $5  as  they  are  fighting  to-day. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  In  the  State  of  Michigan  the  farmers  are  getting 
much  better  conditions  to-day  than  they  were  getting  in  the  early 
stages  in  the  beet-sugar  industry, 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  see  by  the  average  of  the  beets  grown 
in  1909,  in  Michigan — you  say  the  coat  is  $30  per  acre? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Less  than  $30  an  acre. 

Mr.  CoMBa.  They  had  an  average  tonnage  of  7.31. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  In  Michigan ! 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Where  did  you  see  that  ? 

Mr,  Combs.  It  is  in  the  Government  report. 

Mr.  FoBDSBY.  I  think  that  is  wrong.  It  is  nearer  10  tons  per  acre 
than  it  is  9.  It  is  nearer  10  tons  and  has  been  nearer  10  tons  than 
9  for  the  past  several  years.  That  must  be  an  error,  Mr.  Combs. 
The  highest  average  cost  I  have  heard  of  was  $30  per  acre. 

Mr.  Combs.  In  1909,  Michigan,  7.31 ;  Colorado,  10.33 — according  to 
these  figures. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  That  must  be  an  error.  Is  that  a  Government 
report? 

Mr.  Combs,  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  that  is  a  mistake.  It  was  upward  of  9  tons. 
I  do  not  know  when  it  has  gone  below  10  tons. 

Mr.  Combs.  But  I  think  the  main  restraint,  offering  my  opinion 
without  being  asked  for  it,  in  the  sugar  industry  to-day,  is  just  the 
facte  I  stated  awhile  ago,  that  the  people  fear  tney  can  not  get  pro- 
tection to  cooperate  in  the  sugar  manuiacturing  end  of.  the  bus.' 
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O  tfMif  could  be  assured  of  that — if  there  is  any  way  that  they  could 
be  MmiFMl  that  the  growen  would  participate,  like  a  great  many  of 
them  in  Ganaiay  are  able  to  participate,  in  the  dividends  coining 
from  the  refining  of  sugar — it  would  get  away  from  all  this  frictiour 
and  they  would  not  be  so  particular  about  the  price  per  ton,  because 
ttte^  would  get  their  diTiaenda  from  the  other  end.  If  that  state  of 
affairs  coula  .be  brou^t  aboyt,  it  would  not  be  five  years  until  the 
United  States  could  export  sugar.     If  they  oould  do  that  under  a. 

{>rotective  tariff,  when  it  rea<£ed  that  stage  we  could  take  off  at 
east  a  part  of  the  tariff  and  the  GovemmeDt  could  fix  a  duty  for 
an  internal  revenue  of  a  certain  amount  that  would  amount  proba- 
bly to  what  they  get  now.  That  looks  to  me  like  a  solution  of  the 
prol^m. 

AU  the  grower  wants  is  protection  and  he  will  grow  the  beet. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  We  have  the  temtory,  we  have 
the  land — ^in  the  arid  States  particularly — thousands  of  acres  that  are 
adapted  to  beet  growing;  and  sugar  factories  would  spring  up  all 
over  if  they  knew  they  could  be  protected.  But,  as  you  say,  there 
is  no  way  uiat  I  see  that  Congress  can  r^ulate  those  things. 

Mr.  Gabkbtt.  I  want  to  correct  what  i^ght  be  a  wrong  impresBion 
from  the  question  I  asked  as  to  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  growing 
36  per  cent  of  the  beets  it  uses.  I  got  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Maury 
and  Mr.  Spreckels  confused  on  that  question.  It  is  the  California  Co., 
of  which  Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels  is  the  head,  that  raises  about  36  per 
cent  of  the  beets  the  company  uses,  and  not  the  other  company. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  What  you  want  is  protection  from  foreign  imports'* 
'  tion  and  protection  from  corporate  interference. 

Mr.  CoHBS.  Yes.     I  am  a  standpatter  on  protection. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Iliat  is,  oppression  by  great  combinations  of  capital . 
and  wealth  t 

Mr.  CouBS.  After  we  have  grown  large  enough  in  this  industry 
BO  that  we  can  stand  alone,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  the  duty  being 
practically  taken  off  and  having  an  internal  revenue  established.  Cn 
course,  that  is  what  is  the  matter  with  the  sugar  companies  to-^lay. 
"We  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  be  done  with  the  tariff,  and  we 
do  not  believe  we  can  do  as  well  by  you  as  we  did  last  year."  That 
is  what  they  say.    It  is  the  uncertainty,  do  you  not  seel 

Mr.  GABBBTr.  You  say  when  the  industry  reaches  the  point 
where  it  can  stand  alone.  That  is,  of  course,  assuming  it  does  not 
stand  alone  now.  How  long  do  you  suppose  it  would  take,  and  what 
elements  are  there  that  would  enter  into  the  production  of  beets  in 
tiie  future  that  would  give  it  anv  stronger  standing,  without  a  tariff, 
■ay,  16  years  from  now,  than  it  nas  to-day  i 

Mr.  C)oHBB.  Well,  if  we  produced  our  own  sugar  equal  to  our  con- 
sumption at  home,  we  need  not  fear  import^  sugar,  because  we 
would  have  the  market  at  home.  It  probably,  however,  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a  protection  to  a  certain  degree;  but  not  to  this 
extent,  is  what  I  mean.  And  then  let  the  GoTemment  get  an  internal 
revenue  from  this  production  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Malbt.  To  make  up  for  the  revenue  which  they'would  loset 

Mr.  Combs.  Yea.  They  get  some  $5,000,000  I  understand  now. 
A  small  tax  on  the  amount  of  sugar  we  consume  would  make  thai 
•mount  much  more,  and  it  would  be  so  small  that  the  consumer 
wouW  not  notice  it.  uigmzec  avGooylc 
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Mr.  RAKca.  You  mre  asked  bow  you  cam*  here,  ukI  yeu  ex- 
ptsined.    Nam  I  want  to  ftsk  if  yoa  anyone  talked  witlt  you  «ii«B 
4kDTone  found  out  that  you  vero  coming  aere  as  a  witBMsf 
.  Mr.  OoHBii.  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  broad  queBtim.    A  great  mai^ 
•came  to  me;  yes. 

Mr.  Rakkr.  Did  anyone  discuss  with  you  about  your  coming  hero 
and  discuss  the  cendiUons  of  the  farmers  in  Colorado  and  the  sugar 
conditions  there  related  to  the  Great  Western  Si^ar  Co.  * 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir;  the  Great  Western  Sugar  people  did. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  was  the  purport  of  1^  conversation  t 

Mr.  CoHBS.  Well,  thtry  were  veiy  much  conmmed  ab«ut  what  iro 
-were  going  to  say  down  here,  and  the  principal  thing  ^lat  tbey 
seemed  to  oe  most  concerned  about  was  my  attitude  in  regard  to  th» 
tariS.  At  least,  they  asked  me  a  great  many  qneslamis  about  that, 
and  I  told  them  just  where  I  stood  on  the  tariff  questaon,  and  I  also 
■said  that  I  was  coming  down  here  and  for  what  purpose  I  sducely 
liiew;  ttat  I  did  not  know  what  this  conmiittee  would  ask  me,  but 
l^at  I  wanted  to  represent  the  industry  in  all  fairness  to  ereiybody 
concerned,  and  I  had  a  right  to  my  own  views,  amd  there  was  not^iii^ 
personal  in  this,  no  sentiment,  and  that  I  was  going  to  grrs  tlie  facts 
as  I  nnderatood  them  and  knew  them,  uid  that  if  there  was  uiyljung 
tliey  could  set  me  ri^t  in  in  regard  to  figures  I  would  appreciate  it, 
because  I  wanted  to  represent  eveiybody  in  fairness. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  Did  they  come  to  you  or  did  you  go  to  ttLom  fiietl 

Mr.  CouBS.  I  went  to  them  first.  I  went  to  them  to  talk  to  them 
4ti>out  a  contract  for  next  year. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  And  took  this  matter  up* 

Mr.  Combs.  Ybs;  and  then  later  they  asked  us  about  this  trip. 
They  brought  that  up  themselves. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  broached  that  subject  themselves? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes.  They  said.  "I  see  by  the  papers  that  several  of 
yoa  have  been  summoned  to  Washington."  I  said,  "Yes."  l^en 
the  next  day  I  asked  Mr.  Dickson  if  they  would  give  me  the  average 
price  of  sugars  per  year  and  per  month  and  for  a  number  of  years, 
irom  their  books.  I  said  that  I  could  get  these  figures  freon  t^e 
-office,  but  I  did  not  have  the  time  to  do  so.  He  declined  to  accede 
to  my  request. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  ask  him  for  their  coet  in  auBioEactsring 
sugar t 

Mr.  C(»tBa.  .No.  I  would  not  be  guiHy  of  asking  a  man  in  lua  own 
ImsinesB  that  kind  of  a  queetion.     I  asked  him  if  he  would  mind 

S'ving  me  the  average  selling  price  that  the  refineriee  got  for  Hugar  in 
dorado  covering  these  perKKts,  taking  it  from  bis  books,  but  he  said 
ie  could  only  give  it  to  me  in  an  olThand  way,  approximately.  Well, 
I  paid  little  attention  to  it,  but  I  think  he  said  it  was  S^d.  Whether 
he  raefuit  that  to  apply  to  the  last  year  or  an  arerage  I  do  not  know, 
because  I  did  not  give  it  any  thought  after  he  evaded  my  qucBtiai, 
because  my  own  fimires  were  that  it  was  an  averm*  of  about  S5. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Did  you  have  any  fnrl^r  conversation  on  t^t  snlgeet 
in  relation  to  your  coming  bcref 

Mr.  Combs.  No.  Only  in  a  gsnenl  way.  He  seemed  vay  anxious 
IB  the  nMtter,  as  he  had  a  right  to  be,  to  kno-w  about  how  tliey  would 
be  represented  here,  as  to  whether  it  would  be  in  asmritof  faimeaB«r 
irom  an   antagonistic  standpoint,  he   knowing  laiKt  the  growen^ 
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as  a  rule,  are  bitt«r  toward  them.  Mr.  Boettcher  canxe  in  then.  He- 
called  for  him  and  he  introduced  me.  He  said,  "I  have  had  a  talk 
with  Mr.  Comba,  and  I  feel  that  he  is  a  fair  minded  business  man  and 
that  he  looks  at  these  things  in  e  business  wav."  He  said,  "Thia 
matter,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  is  purely  a  business  proposition^ 
and  he  looks  at  it  in  that  way,  and  as  lon£  as  he  does  that  we  feel  if 
he  only  understands  it  right  that  he  will  represent  everybody  cor- 
rectly. ' 

Mr.  Gabkett.  Did  you  want  to  leave  to-night,  Mr.  Bodkin  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  can  make  your  supplemental  statement  to- 
morrow, then. 

Mr.  Combs,  You  aaked  me  to  prepare  a  statement  as  to  the  over* 
head  charges,  in  mv  opinion. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  He  nas  to  come  back  to-morrow  with  that  statement,, 
and  so  I  suggest  that  we  adjourn  now. 

Mr.  Qarbbtt.  Very  well,  thecommittee  will  stand  adjourned  until 
to-morrow  morning  at  10.30. 

(Thereupon  at  4.40  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Friday,  Decembers,  1911,  at  10.30  a.  m.) 
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Special  Committee  on  the  Investioation 
or  THE  American  Sugar  RaiNmo  Co.  and  Othebs, 

House  of  Bepbesbntatives, 
WashingtoTi,  D.  C,  December  S,  19J1. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hard- 
wick  (chairman>  presiding. 

TESnXOHT  07  U.  X.  U.  COKBS—Aenmted. 

Mr.  Combs.  Mr.  Chsirmail,  I  was  asked  to  make  an  estimate  ol 
the  overhead  charges  in  a  beet  factory  and  add  it  to  the  figures 
I  gave  jesterdav-  I  have  gone  into  that  but  I  gave  the  reporter  the 
paper?  last  night  and  I  can  not  geH  them  back  until  this  morning, 
so  I  can  not  get  the  number  of  sacks  to  figure  the  number  of  cents 
per  sack.     I  presume  I  can  do  that  just  as  well  later. 

The  Chaibuan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  F(»RDNXY.  Do  you  eet  those  figures  from  the  same  man  that 
you  g:  t  the  other  figures  trom) 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  as  I  said  last  night,  theee  estimates  that  I  make 
are  oidy  estimntes,  and  I  give  them  as  estimates. 

Mr.  Kakkr.  Mr.  Combs,  I  understood  from  your  testimony  yester- 
day that  the  quuntity  of  land  which  was  in  sugar  beete  was  only 
about  one-ihird  of  the  land  which  is  within  reasonable  distance  of  tlie 
factories;  for  instancej  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Longmont  factory;  is 
that  right  t 

Mr.  O0MB6.  No ;  I  do  Dot  remember  that  I  said  anything  whereby 
you  could  roQstnie  that  meaning. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  perhaps  it  was  the  other  witness  who  stated 
that. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  remember  I  said  that  there  was  probably  only  one- 
third  of  the  acreage  now  compared  with  what  they  had  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  How  is  it  now  1 

Mr.  Combs.  I  have  reference  to  the  paat  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  one-third  of  the  acreage! 

Mr.  Combs.    That  would  just  be  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Raker.  Would  the  otner  two-thirds  of  the  acreage  be  land  00 
which  sugar  beeta  could  growt 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  pramcally  the  whole  area  of  the  country  is 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  sugar  beets. 

Mr.  Raker.  Does  that  same  statement  apply  to  the  other  localities 
where  the  factories  are  situated!  I  understand  there  are  nine  in 
the  territory  yon  roeak  of. 
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Mr.  Combs.  No;  not  exactly.  In  northeastern  Colorado,  what  we 
call  the  northeastern  district,  there  are  three  factories,  and  while  the 
acreage  there  is  not  what  it  has  been  in  the  past,  yet  the  per- 
centage with  reference  to  fnrmer  years  is  greater  than  it  is  in  part 
of  the  northern  district.  Around  Collins  and  up  through  that 
country,  in  a  good  many  places,  they  have  almost  quit  raising  neets. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  there  not  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  same  vicinity 
where  these  factories  are  which  are  susceptttile  of  raising  beets  just 
OB  well  as  where  the  beets  are  now  raised? 

Mr.  Combs.  Oh,  yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  there  large  quantities  of  it  i 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Now,  upon  what  did  you  mafcf  your  statement  yester- 
day that  it  would  not  pay  to  put  up  another  factory? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  meant  m  the  same  vicinity.  These  factories,  toe 
instance,  the  one  at  Brush— they  havff  a  daily  slicing  capacity  of 
ebout  1,000  tons.  The  campaign  ought  to  extend  over  120  oays' 
time,  and  they  should  slice  120,5)0  tons  of  beets.  They  are  capable 
of  doing  that.  However,  they  will  alicu  only  about  75,000  tons,  per- 
haps, this  year,  because  they  have  not  got  the  tonnage.  In  other 
words,  they  could  take  care  of  twice  the  amount  of  beeta  if  they  had 
them.  Therefore  another  factory  could  not  operate  in  that  particu- 
lar vicinity  unless  they  could  get  a  gi^atw  acreage,  which  they  could 
get;  yet  that  greater  acreage  could  oe  taken  care  of  by  this  one  fac- 
tory- 
Mr.  Rakbr.  But  there  are  other  localities,  and  many  of  thaa, 
where  factories  could  be  located,  where  the  ground  ia  susceptible, 
where  the  climate  is  proper,  and  where  you  have  irrigation,  wliere 
many  other  factories  could  be  established? 

Mr.  Combs.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  plwity  of  territory  in  Colorado  for 
probably  30  or  40  foctories  instead  of  16. 

Mr.  Baker.  Is  there  any  reason  why  they  have  not  been  eatab- 
lif^ed,  if  the  factories  that  are  now  established  are  making  lai^ 
returns;  in  other  words,  making  from  $6  to  $8 ^r  ton  off  of  the  beets? 

Mr.  CoHBS.  As  I  stated  yesterday,  the  reaaon  is  that  capital  is  a 
very  timid  thing,  and  it  is  not  going  into  an  investment  that  looks  as 
though  the  other  interests  combined  can  defeat  it ;  and  I  believe  tiiat 
if  we  could  have  some  cooperative  factories  in  which  the  grower  could 
be  intertsted — if  we  had  some  way  to  assure  these  people  that  their 
capital  was  protected  and  that  their  interests  could  not  be  jeop- 
ardized by  omer  interests,  there  would  be  no  trouble  about  getting 
plenty  of  sugar  fet^ories.  There  would  be  no  trouble  about  getting 
all  the  farmers  to  invest  money  and  cooperate  and  stop  this  frietioD, 
because  what  they  did  not  get  as  a  profit  on  their  tonnage  they  would 
get  in  dividends  from  the  lactMy. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  if  the  matter  was  so  arranged  be- 
tween the  men  who  owned  the  factories  and  the  beet  growers  that 
the  man  who  owned  the  factory  would  get  fair  returns  and  the  beet 
growers  would  get  fair  returns  for  the  amount  of  money  inTested, 
and  they  could  harmonize,  and  if  one  was  not  trying  to  get  an  advan- 
tage of  the  other — assuming  that — there  is  plenty  of  land  and  plenty 
«topportunity  to  raise  three  or  four  or  five  times  ae  many  beets  and 

Sroduce  that  much  more  sugar  in  these  Western  Stated  ttmn  ia  htSmg 
one  to-dav.  Li.iin.f^  j,  CiOOQ K' 
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Mr.  CoBCBfl.  Oh,  yes,  indeed.    Aa  I  stated  yesterday 

Mr.  Rakbh  (interposmg).  With  a  good  profit  to  the  factory  as 
well  as  to  the  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  stated  yesterday,  if  that  protection 
could  be  assured  in  a  cooperative  way  I  believe  that  in  five  years 
the  United  States  could  produce  all  the  sugar  we  consume. 

Mr.  Rakeh.  And  still  at  the  present  time  the  beet  grower,  as  you 
understand  it,  has  not  been  given  any  benefit  from  this  large  tariff 
that  is  upon  sugar  at  the  present  time! 

Mr.  CouBfi.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  But  if  the  matter  could  be  so  adjusted  that  the  beet 
manufacturer  was  compelled  to  deal  in  a  business  way  and  to  give 
the  grower  the  same  interest  that  he  ought  to  have,  then  the  business 
would  flourish;  if  that  right? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir;  if  there  was  a  more  equitable  division,  as 
we  see  it,  of  the  profits  that  are  made. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  have  not  devised  any  methed  by  which  that 
equitable  division  couM  be  brought  about  by  law  for  the  protection 
or  the  factory,  the  grower,  and  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Combs.  No. 

Mr.  Raher.  Except  what  you  have  already  stated  t 

Mr.  Combs.  There  is  no  way  I  can  see.  We  have  laws  all  along 
those  lines  now  which  lead  just  up  to  what  you  gentlemen  are  trying 
to  do  now — to  get  rid  of  thi-  difficulty ;  but  I  can  see  no  way  whereby 
there  could  be  any  protection  extended  to  the  people.  These  facts 
exist,  and  while  we  know  them  of  a  certainty,  yet  there  are  many 
reasons  why  we  can  not  prove  these  things. 

Mr.  Baker.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  way  it  is  now  arranged,  with 
a  fewer  number  of  factories  and  the  way  they  have  been  doing 
business,  it  gives  them  a  better  advantage,  a  better  opportunity  to 
make  more  money,  than  if  there  were  more  sugar  factories! 

Mr.  Combs.  Oh,  yes:  I  think  so, 

Mr.  FonoNET.  Mr.  Combs,  you  stated  just  now  that  this  one  fac- 
tory at  Brush  this  year,  which  would  be  an  average,  will  grind  about 
75,000  tons  of  beets ! 

Mr.  Combs.  That  is  an  estimate. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  It  has  been  stated  here — I  do  not  know  whether  by 
you,  but  by  Mr.  Bodkin  who  preceded  you — that  the  profit  of  the 
factory  is  $8  per  ton  of  beets  delivered  by  the  farmers;  that  the 
profit  to  the  factory  is  $8  per  ton. 

Mr.  Combs.  My  figures  are  $8.32  factory  profit  without  any  over- 
head charges. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Now,  Mr.  Combs,  75,000  tons  of  beets,  at  $8  per 
ton,  would  be  $600,000  profit? 

Mr.  CoHBs.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRBNEr.  Mr.  Willett,  of  Willett  &  Gray,  states  that  the  aver- 
age profit  is  $1.10  .per  hundred  pounds,  which  would  be  $250,000 
profit  to  that  factory  on  22,500,000  pounds  of  sugar  made,  or  300 
pounds  per  ton  on  75,000  tons.  Those  are  the  figures  you  gave.  You 
would  have  to  have  at  least  17^  per  cent  sugar  in  your  beets  in  order 
to  get  800  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton.  You  can  not  get  300  pounds 
of  sugar  per  ton  from  16  per  cent  beets. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  understand  that.  I  gave  you  the  facts  just  as  I  had 
them.    It  was  not  guesswork.  uigmzecayCiOOQlc 
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Mr.  FoBONXT.  According  to  jour  figures  171  P^  *^^^  ^  ^^ 
average? 

Mr.  CouBS.  Yes ;  that  was  the  average,  too,  for  all  these  factories. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  Is  that  about  the  average  percentage  you  get  out 
of  beets  in  Colorado,  17^  per  cent! 

Mr.  Combs.  We  have  never  known  exactly. 

Mr.  FofiDNBT.  Now,  take  the  year  1908  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Moray's  report,  is  shown  to  be  a  good  year — some  years  the  beets  run 


higher  in  percentage  than  in  others,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Couns.  Yes;  but,  as  a  rule,  our  beets  run  high. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Now,  on  75,000  tons  ground  out  by  that  factory 
and  300  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  you  would  get  22j500,000  pounds  of 
sugar ;  and  a  cent  a  pound  would  be  $225,000  profit  and  a  cent  and 
ime-tenth  would  be  $250,000,  but  on  a  profit  of  $8  per  ton  that  fac- 
tory would  make  $600,000. 

Mr.  Combs.  On  that  basis.  On  the  basis  of  my  figures,  they  made 
$685,000. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  On  76,000  tons  of  beets! 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir;  a  600-ton-capacity  factory.  If  they  ground 
76,000  tons  per  year  in  a  campaign,  they  would  earn  $625,000  fac- 
tory profit.  In  other  words,  the  factory  would  practically  pay  for 
itself  snd  pay  a  dividend  of  50  per  cent  out  of  the  faetorv  profit. 
.  Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  think  those  figures  are  correct,  5o  yon,  Mr. 
Combs! 

Mr.  CoMBB.  I  know  they  are,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief,  and  that  is  what  I  am  testifying  to. 

,   Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Combs,  you  come  here  and  testify  not  as  a 
farmer  but  as  a  merchant! 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  I  am  testifying  from  my  experience  as  both. 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  Your  principal  business  has  been  that  of  a  grocery 
merchant ! 

Mr.  Combs.  I  am  a  farmer  now. 

Mr,  FoBDNEY.  You  have  no  interest  in  the  grocery  business  any 
more! 

Mr.  Combs.  I  have  a  slight  interest  now  in  it;  yes. 

Mr,  FoRDNEv.  But  your  uu.siness  is  that  of  fanning! 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir;  I  live  on  a  farm  with  my  family. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  you  inised  17  acres  of  beets  this  yeart 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes ;  I  planned  that  much. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Comb^,  there  is  one  matter  the  Chair  wishes 
to  direct  your  attention  t'\  I  think  you  said  in  the  early  part  of 
your  testimony  Hiat  you  v^nc  prepared  to  give  us  some  figures  as  to 
the  cost  of  a  beet  factory-  ("orrect  me  if  I  am  wrong  about  that 
Did  you  not  sav  you  could  do  that! 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes.  I  have  iiad  some  estimates  made  on  this  subject. 
I  have  thought  somewhat  about  interesting  myself  in  some  factories 
in  the  West,  and  I  got  soniC  estimates.  However,  I  never  got  those 
from  manufacturers,  but  I  have  got  them  from  other  people;  in 
fact,  Mr.  Keyes  had  some  estimates  which  he  had  had  prepared. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Keyes,  the  same  gentleman  you  were  speaking 
of  before! 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  those  estimates  at  hand!    ^-^  ■ 
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Mr.  Combs.  No  ;  I  have  not.  I  have  not  them  in  figores,  but  I  can 
give  them  to  you  as  I  remcniber  them. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  give  them  to  us  as  you  remember  it.  What 
did  it  cost  you  to  construct  a  beet  factory  I 

Mr.  Combs.  A  600  daily  rapacity  factory — • — 

The  Chaikhan  (interposing).  A  slicing  capacity  of  600  tonsf 

Mr.  CosiBS.  Yes,  sir.  Tlint  hgures  $367,000,  as  I  remember  it;  the 
actual  figures.  However,  in  speaking  of  it  we  always  spoke  of  it. as 
$400,000. 

The  Chairman.  $400,000  for  a  600-ton  factory? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  About  $600  per  ton  of  capacity  ?  ' 

Mr.  Combs.  Something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  Just  on  that  point,  Mr.  Oxnard  estimated  for  thia 
committee  that  the  cost  of  equipping  a  first-claps  beet  factory  was 
$1,000  per  ton  of  slicing  capacity.  He  finally  increased  his  esiimate 
t^  35  per  cent  to  inchide  the  latest  improvemeiits  and  processes.  Mr. 
Hathaway,  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  seems  to  hare  estimated  it 
at  one  time  in  a  hearing  oefore  a  congressional  committee  at  $1^000. 
Mr.  Warren,  the  president  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  figures  it  at 
$1,600  per  ton.  Mr.  Moray,  the  president  ot  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co..  at  $1,500  per  ton ;  Mr.  Nibley.  who  seems  to  be  interested 
in  the  business  in  Utah,  at  $1,000  per  ton.  We  asked  them  the  cost 
to  build  and  equip  and  get  ready  for  operation  u  first-class  factory, 
with  all  the  latest  improvements ;  in  other  words,  a  good  beet  factory, 
such  as  a  man  ought  to  have. 

Mr.  Combs.  That  is  my  understanding,  too. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  according  to  the  estimates' you  got  when 
you  were  actually  seeking  to  build  one  it  was  $600  per  ton  of  capacity, 
or  something  near  that  amount? 

Mr.  Combs.  Something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  those  figures  contemplate  a  factory  of  the 
latest  kind,  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  the  Steffens  process, 
and  with  everything  up-to-date? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes.  The  Steffens  process  they  do  not  use  in  our 
country  any  more.  We  do  not. consider  that  because  it  does  not  pay 
t»  work  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  did  the  sort  of  factory  you  were 
getting  the  bids  made  on  include  all  the  latest  improvements  and 
processes  used  in  your  country! 

Mr.  CoHBS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  are  the  actual  figures — what  you  could 
have  had  it  put  up  for? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  as  I  remember  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  sntetantially. 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  substantially.  The  variation  between  my  state- 
ment and  $1,000  you  will  perceive  is  not  as  great  as  the  variation  in 
Hie  statements  of  the  other  gentlemen  here.     It  is  a  difference  of  $500. 

The  Chairman.  They  vary  a  great  deal  among  themselves.  The 
reason  I  call  your  attention  to  those  flgiires  is  that  the  lowest  estimate 
we  have  had  submitted  vet  was  $1,000  a  ton  and  the  highest  was  the 
one  submitted  by  Mr.  "Morey,  from  your  State,  who  placed  it  at 
"$1,500  per  ton  or  even  more,"  is  the  way  he  put  it.  ^  ~  i 
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Mr.  FoRDNEr.  If  the  chairman  will  permit  me,  however,  I  will 
say  tliat  Mr.  Warren's  statement  of  the  cost  of  $1,900  per  ton  induded 
the  latest  improvements  and  a  new  process — the  Steffens  proceas — 
and  ftlso  their  latest  improved  methods  of  drying  pulp,  and  every- 
thing that  went  into  a  first-class,  complete  factory. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  will  say  that  my  estimate  did  not  include  the  drying 
process.  That  is  a  rather  expensive  process,  and  is  not  employed 
in  our  country  at  all. 

Tlie  Chairuan.  You  say  that  process  is  not  employed  in  your 
country,  yet  Mr.  Morey's  figures  must  have  been  given  for  exactly 
the  sort  of  plant  you  were  thinking  of  putting  up. 

A&.  CouBS.  They  must  have  been,  because  that  is  the  kind  of  plant 
they  operate,  and  there  was  a  time  when  they  used  the  Steffens 

Brocess  in  some  of  those  factories,  but  it  proved  unprofitable,  so 
ley  have  quit  it. 

The  Chaibhan.  So  that  if  you  had  unlimited  capital  you  would 
not  put  that  up? 

Mr.  CoHBfi.  No,  sir. 

The  Cbaibman.  You  think  $600  per  ton  or  the  figures  you  gave 
are  correct,  and  that  you  could  have  built  the  factory  for  thatl 

Mr.  C0HB8.  Yes,  sir ;  as  I  remember  it. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  that  you  got  those  figures;  what 
year! 

Mr.  CoiCBs.  That  was  last  year. 

The  Chaishan.  Do  you  know  from  whom  this  gentleman,  Mr. 
Keyes,got  themf 

Mr.  C0HB8.'  Ko;  I  do  not;  but  he  is  a  man  who  is  posted  on  such 
things,  and  he  is  not  only  a  sugar  refiner^  and  can  go  into  a  mill  and 
refine  sugar,  but  he  can  put  the  machinery  in  place.  He  under- 
stands that  part  of  it,  so  I  feelquite  sure  that  he  would  be  a  reliable 
man  to  get  up  such  figures.  He  had  the  specifications  drawn,  and 
there  were  other  parties  at  that  time  who  talked  about  taking  over 
this  little  factory  at  Brighton  and  making  it  a  600-ton  capacity  fac- 
tory, and  these  figures  came  from  those  investigations,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  But,  from  the  statement  given,  the  variation  between  those 
gentlemen  who  are  supposed  to  be— — 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  This  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  more 
or  lesc.    Of  course,  I  %m  not  trying  to  impeach  anybody. 

Mr.  C0MR8.  I  undei-stand  that  exactly;  but,  understand,  I  would 
not  put  up  my  judgment  against  such  gentlemen  as  those  in  the  busi- 
npsa  who  nave  spent  years  at  it,  and  they  are  in  a  position  and  should 
know  more  about  this  than  I  know.  I  am  only  giving  you  the  facta 
as  I  understand  them  and  know  them. 

The  Cbaibhan.  But  the  important  part  about  this  is  that  you  am 
givin?  us  not  an  estimate  but  an  actual  fact,  if  you  are  right  about 
it,  that  you  went  out  to  put  up  just  this  sort  of  factory. 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir;  and  from  a  disinterested  standpoint. 

Mr.  FoRDNEv.  Do  I  understand  that  the  chairman  says  that  yon 
went  out  and  put  up  .^uch  a  factory  ? 

Mr.  Co^iBs.  No ;  I  was  making  investigations  with  that  in  view. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  meant— that  he  was  looking  into  it 

Mr.  Malbt,  Did  you  receive  any  bona  fide  offer  from  any  resfion- 
sible  people  to  construct  a  complete  factory  at  $6001 
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Mr.  Comes.  I  did  not.    We  did  not  go  that  far.    I  did  not,  at  least 

Mr.  Maliit,  Did  anybody,  to  your  Imowledee,  receive  such  an  offer 
that  they  would  build  and  completely  equip  a  factory  for  $600 
per  ton? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  could  not  say  poatively  whether  these  people  had 
made  a  proposition  on  his  specifications  or  not,  I  can  not  state  that. 
I  saw  those  specifications,  and  he  told  me  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  his  estimate? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir ;  whether  he  had  actual  figures  on  this — I  pre- 
sume he  did,  and  I  think  he  said  so,  but  I  would  not  say  positively 
that  he  did  say  so. 

The  Chaifman.  What  is  that  gentleman's  name?  Have  you  been 
able  to  remember  his  initials? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  book,  but  I  will  supply  that 


later.  I  will  be  glad  to  4o  it  There  are  a  number  of  otlier  "iCeyes 
there,  and  I  get  their  initials  mixed. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  only  difficulty  I  see  about  the  testimony  is  that 
the  manufacturers  from  Michigan  and  Colorado  and  Utah  and  CaU- 
fomia  have  testified  that  their  actual  cost  of  construction  was  not  in 
any  case  lower  than  $1,000,  and  from  that  amount  to  $1,500. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  remember  the  testimony  in  exactly  that 
way.  As  I  understand  it,  that  was  their  estimate  oased  upon  their 
knowledge. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  think,  Mr!  Chairman,  we  have  it  in  evidence  here 
over  and  over  again  that  the  contract  price  is  $1,000  per  ton. 

TESTIHOKT  OF  ME.  TAH£S  B0DEI5— BeoaUed.     ' 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Bodkin,  I  understood  that  you  desired  to  sup- 
plement your  statement  along  certain  lines.  Just  make  the  statement 
m  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  On  the  line  that  Mr.  Fordney  led  me.  Some  of  his 
testimony  that  he  brought  out  for  me  to  sanction  may  have  been  so 
long  I  did  not  catch  ail  of  it,  and  anything  that  I  sanctioned  that 
he  said  I  would  not  want  it  to  go  as  my  testimony  without  I 
thoroughly  understood  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  do  not  understand  that  I  put  anything  in  the  wit- 
ness's mouth.  He  was  speaking  for  himself,  and  I  asked  him  cer- 
tain questions,  and  anything  he  has  answered  in  the  record  is  no 
answer  of  mine  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Ifot  at  all.    Of  course,  you  are  not  testifying. 

Mr.  Bodkin,  do  you  want  to  change  any  statement  you  made  in 
jmswer  to  any  question? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  one  thing. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  I  misled  you  in  the  slightest,  you  can  correct  me, 

Mr.  Bodkin.  One  thing  the  committee  thougnt  I  said,  and  I  did 
Pay,  that  they  went  in  the  slums,  and  then  he  did  not  ask  me  to  give 
where  I  got  my  information.  I  was  quoting  the  information  uiat 
the  agent  told.  I  just  used  his  words.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  me 
who  says  they  got  slum  help. 

The  Chairman.  They  told  you  that  themselves? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  beard  that  talked  around,  and  that  I  led  the  com* 
mittee  to  think  that  these  people  were  under  bonda^  to  the  Great 
Western,  and  I  was  throwing  that  insinuation  against  the  Great 
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Western.  Thate  people  are  not  under  bondage.  They  are  hired 
just  the  same  as  all  the  people  in  this  house.  Thej  can  quit  any 
time  they  want  to,  and  they  are  not  under  bondage  at  all ;  and  the 
way  I  came  to  say  that  they  went  to  the  slums  and  got  them,  that 
was  the  quotation  that  the  agent  used,  that  he  went  to  the  slums. 

The  Chairman.  The  agent  of  whom  ( 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Of  the  Great  Western  Sii*:ar  Co.  TTien,  also,  alonjg 
the  lines  of  raising  beefcj  cheaply,  I  quotea  what  1  did  do,  and  that  it 
cost  me  $69,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  that,  to  raise  beets.  They  do 
not  quote  anything  about  $9  of  that  was  for  water  and  extras  above 
the  average  price.  Taking  that  out.  I  did  not  pay  no  more  for  my 
beet  raising  than  the  average  of  the  country,  wnich  is  $60,  without 
the  seed.  Then,  to  compete  with  the  Michigan  prices,  next  year  I 
expect  to  raise  beets  for  less  than  $30  an  acre.  That  might  seem 
Btrange,  but  it  is  mighty  easy.  The  '.and  I  expect  to  use  is  worth 
nothing.  I  will  have  to  summer  fallow  it.  I  would  not  get  a  cent 
out  of  it  if  I  didn't  put  it  in  beets.  Then  there  are  only  4  acres,  and 
1  can  do  that  little  work  myself  when  I  am  resting  and  when  my 
horses  have  no  work. 

Mr.  FoHDNET.  But  if  you  work  it  on  fhe  same  basis  you  worked  the 
other  land  it  will  not  pay  you. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  am  saying  I  can  do  that  because  I  have  nothing 
else  to  do  like  the  Michigan  people  may  have;  and  then  the  horses 
would  not  cost  me  anything,  because  I'  own  them  and  I  would  not 
need  to  charge  for  them,  and  I  expect  to  only  irrigate  it  once  with 
the  water  that  comes  with  my  water  rights,  and  I  would  save  that 
expense.  So  I  figure  that  I  can  raise  beets  on  this  particular  patch 
next  year  for  less  than  $30. 

Mr.  FoHDNET.  If  Tou  do  not  charge  anything  for  your  land  or  vour 
labor? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  My  land  would  be  worthless  next  year. 

Mr.  FoKDNET.  Did  I  lead  you  to  believe  that  that  is  the  way  the 
Michigan  people  raise  beets! 

Mr.  Bodkin.  It  has  got  to  be  something  along  that  line  or  it  would 
cost  them  more  money. 

Mr.  FoHDNET.  Well,  the  Michigan  people  will  be  here  to  testify  for 
themselves. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  we  can  bring  you  decoys  from  Colorado  to  tes- 
tify, too. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  We  do  not  raise  beets  with  decoys  in  Michigan. 

Mr,  Malbt.  I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ought  to  object  to  the  attitude 
of  the  witness  toward  a  member  of  our  committee. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malbt,  Yesterday  the  witness  referred  to  Mr.  Fordney  as  talk- 
ing like  a  representative  of  the  Sugar  Trust 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Like  one  of  their  hirelinirs,  is  the  way  he  put  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  To-day  he  is  charging  him  with  producing  decoy 
farmers,  and  the  committee  is  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  nearing 
that  sort  of  testimony. 

The  Chaiksian,  I  will  say  this,  in  justice  to  our  colleague  and  as 
bearing  on  the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Malby,  the  chair  will  not 
permit,  of  course,  any  witness  to  reflect  on  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee or  to  use  any  improper  language  in  giving  his  testimony.     I 
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pi-esume  this  witness  did  not  intend  anything  he  said  to  reflect  per- 
sonally on  Mr.  Fordney  or  on  any  other  member  of  the  committee, 
but  I  wish  to  caution  this  witness.  Of  course,  each  member  of  the 
committee  will  be  polite  to  the  witnesses  and  I  trust  we  will  not  have 
any  misunderstandings  like  this.  I  am  sure  the  witness  in  what 
he  says  to-day  or  in  what  he  said  yesterday  did  not  mean  any  per- 
■  sonal  re0ection  upon  our  colleague,  whom  we  all  esteem  very  highly. 
We  will  try  to  proce€Mi  in  order. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  ask  the  witness  a  question. 
He  has  now  stated  that  he  was  quoting  the  saying  of  an  agent  of  the 
sugar  company  when  he  spoke  about  tne  employing  of  slums.  What 
is  the  name  of  that  a^ent,  if  you  please?  Give  us  the  name  and 
address  of  the  agent  wno  made  that  statement  to  you. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  know  where  he  is  now.    His  name  is  Ijand. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  hia  initials  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  it  has  been  some  four  or  five  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  his  position  then  and  where  did  he 
live  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  was  a  labor  contractor  among  the  farmers. 

The  Chaieman.  Was  he  an  agent  or  did  he  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  pretended  to  be  acquainted  with  the  eltnns,  and  on 
account  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  slums  of  some  of  the  various 
towns  they  employed  him  to  go  amongst  the  slums. 

Mr.  Fohdnet.  Who  employed  himf 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  Great  Western  paid  him. 

The  Chaibhan.  The  Great  Western  paid  him  for  doing  this  work* 

Mr,  Bodkin.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  he  professed  was  done  because  he  was 
acquainted  among  the  slums  and  knew  how  to  get  this  labor? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  his  residence  at  that  time! 

Mr,  Bodkin.  He  lived  at  Highland  Lake. 

The  Chaikhan.  Highland  Lake,  Colo.  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Mo:  I  do  not.    He  has  been  gone  three  or  four  years. 

The  Chadman.  Is  he  in  Colorado  now? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  couldnt  say.  I  have  heard  he  has  a  daughter  there. 
But  Hastings,  Nebr,,  is  one  of  his  main  places.  He  moves  around  a 
great  deal. 

The  Chairman.  HastiDgs,  Nebr.,  was  one  of  the  places  where  he 
makes  his  headquarters  ? 

Mr.  Bcokin.  Yes,  sir;  he  lives  there  sometimea. 

The  Chairman.  After  he  left  Colorado! 

Mr,  Bodkin,  Well,  before  that,  s<HDetimes. 

The  Chaibhan.  Biafore  he  came  to  Colorado,  acmetiiiies  he  was  at 
Hastily? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,mr. 

Hie  Chaibkan.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  add  by 
way  of  correction  or  explanation  ot  the  teetimraiy  you  gave  yester- 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  I  think  not. 
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TESTDIOKY  OF  KB..  ALBEKT  DAKAV. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairmaD.) 

The  Chaisuan.  Give  us  your  rail  name,  please? 

Mr.  Daean.  Albert  Dakan. 

The  Chairman.  Tour  residence? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Loncrnont,  Colo. 

The  Chairman.  Your  business? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Attorney  at  law. 

The  Chairman.  Are  j'ou  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr.  Daean.  I  am. 

The  Chairm.vn.  Have  you  any  official  or  professional  connection 
with  the  Sugar  Beet  Growers'  Association  of  Colorado? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  am  attorney  for  the  sugar-beet  committee  of  the 
district  board  of  northern  Colorado  of  the  Farmers'  Union — the 
Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union. 

The  Chairm.\n.  You  are  attorney  for  their  sugar-beet  committee 
for  the  northern  district  of  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? 

Mr.  Dak.vn.  About  a  year  and  a  half. 

The  Chairman.  Do  yon  know  of  your  own  knowledge  about  the 
sugar  industry  out  in  Colorado?  I  mean,  have  vou  any  personal 
knowledgeof  the  conditions  there?    You  live  near  tne  beet  fields? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  among  the  beet  fields,  you  might 
say,  since  the  inception  of  the  industry  at  Tjonmiont.  I  nave  been 
ag«nt  for  farmers  who  have  raised  beets,  and  I  have  stood  in  the 
landlord's  shoes  for  a  number  of  acres  around  Longmont,  and  was 
attorney  for  a  company  that  rented  300  acres  of  beet  land  to  secure 
the  factory  at  Lonpnont,  and  have  the  papers  here  regarding  that 
and  the  report  showing  the  experience  of  the  first  beef  crop;  and  since 
that  time  1  have  been  more  or  less  coimected  with  the  industry  in  the 
way  of  standing  in  the  landlord's  shoes. 

The  Chairmak.  Now,  Mr.  Dakan,  since  you  are  a  lawyer,  we  will 
not  have  to  lead  you  very  much,  and  I  will  just  ask  you  to  begin  and 
tell  in  your  own  way,  and  according  to  your  own  plan,  what  you  have 
to  submit  to  the  committee. 

Mr,  Dakan.  The  first  proposition  would  be  the  assessed  valuation 
of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  just  started  to  make  a  general  statement 
explanatory  of  the  evidence  we  want  you  to  give.  We  want  you  to 
give  this  committee  all  the  information  you  have  as  to  the  price 
of  beets  and  the  treatment  of  the  beet  growers  by  these  sugar  com- 
panies, the  cost  of  producing  sugar  beets,  and  the  cost,  if  you  know, 
of  producing  a  pound  of  beet  sugar  at  the  factory,  and  labor  con- 
ditions generally  in  the  heet-sugar  industry  of  Colorado,  and  all 
questions  connected  with  this  matter.  You  have  heard  some  of  the 
testimony,  and  you  have  observed  the  line  we  are  pursuing.  Tou 
can  just  take  up  those  points  one  by  one  and  go  over  them  and  tell 
us  what  you  know  about  them,  and  from  time  to  time  we  will  ask 
you  such  questions  as  occur  to  us. 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  of  the  Great 
Western  sugar  factory  in  northern  Colorado  by  companies  was  oh- 
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tained  partly  by  personal  investigation  of  the  records  and 
partly  by  letters  received  from  the  assessor  or  treasurer  of  each 
conn^.  Beginning  with  Denver  County,  the  assessed  valuation  for 
1910  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  was  $75,000.  I  asked  the 
treasurer  to  give  me  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  of 
the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  and  those  are  the  figures  given  me. 
The  assessed  valuation,  from  my  own  examination  in  Boulder 
County,  Colo.,  of  the  total  property  on  which  the  company  paid 
taxes  in  Boulder  County,  Colo.,  for  1910,  was  $438,500.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  that  company  for  Larimer  County,  Colo^  is  taken  from 
a  letter  from  Frank  W.  itoore,  treasurer  of  Larimer  County : 

I,  Frank  W,  Moore,  treasiirer  of  I-flrlmer  County  and  State  of  Colorado,  do 
hereby  certify  that  the  amount  of  taxes  pflid  by  the  Great  Westeni  Sugar  Co, 
In  tbe  Bald  county  amonnted  to  $30.524.(^  for  the  year  1910. 

Fbank  W,  Moobe, 
Treasurer  of  Larimer  County. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  How  many  factories  are  in  that  county* 

Mr.  Dakan.  Two  factories,  rated  at  1,200  tons. 

The  Chaibhan.  How  many  factories  are  in  the  other  county  you 
mention? 

Mr,  Dakan.  In  Boulder  County,  one  factory  rated  at  1,200  tons 
capacity, 

The  Chaihman.  According  to  that,  they  are  upon  what  valuation  f 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  have  this  letter  from  the  county  assessor: 

FoBT  COM.iBS.  Colo..  Voi-emfier  2/,  J911. 
aluatlon  of  the  Gient  Western  Sugar  Co. 

That  is  for  Larimer  County. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  the  county  where  the  taxes  were  $30,000! 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes;  $30,524. 

Mr.  P^OBDNEY.  About  6  per  cent;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes;  on  the  assessed  valuation. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  About  6  per  cent  on  the  assessed  valuation! 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Do  you  know  what  those  factories  cost? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  summarized  those  taxes,  assessments, 
and  valuations  for  the  entire  State? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No,  sir.  I  have  just  gotten  a  lot  of  these;  in  fact, 
some  of  them  have  come  while  I  have  Been  here.  It  is  awful  hard  to 
get  them  by  letter. 

The  CiiAiBMAN.  They  are  matters  of  public  record,  are  they  not! 

Mr.  Dakak.  But  when  you  write  to  an  official  for  this  kind  of  ma- 
terial you  may  get  an  answer  or  you  may  not.  The  assessed  valua- 
tion o^  property  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  for  Weld  County, 
Colo.,  for  1910,  and  the  taxes  for  each  factory,  are  as  follows — this 
is  from  a  personal  examination  of  the  records. 

The  Chaibman.  There  are  how  many  factories  in  that  county! 

Mr.  Dakan.  Three;  Eaton  factory,  $193,030;  total  tax,  $7,525.58. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  of  that  factory? 

Mr.  Dakan.  It  is  rated  a  600-ton  factory.  The  Greeley  factory, 
assessed  valuation  for  1910,  $191,740.10, 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  of  that  factorv?      , 
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Mr.  Dakan.  It  is  rated  at  600  tons.  The  taxes  were  $8^7.58. 
The  Windsor  factory  is  rated  a  600'ton  cwacity :  assessed  Taluation 
for  1910,  $211^80;  taxe^  $8,230.85. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Mr.  Dauan,  do  you  knew  what  the  assessed  valiu- 
tion  of  property  is  in  those  countie:^  conmared  with  actual  value  1 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  fanners  are  supposea  to  pay  on  about  35  per  cent 
valuation. 

Mr.  FoHDN^T.  How  about  city  property — all  other  property  except 
farm  propwtyl 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  the  general  scheme.  The  general  scheme  is 
from  25  to  35  per  cent,  from  one-fourth  to  one-third. 

Mr.  FoKDNET.  They  are  assessed  from  25  to  85  per  cent  of  their 
real  value  i 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoKDNET.  Kow,  if  these  factories  cost  what  Mr.  Morey  claims 
they  did-41,500  per  ton— then  those  two  factories  cost  $3,600,000, 
on  which  they  paid  $30,000  taxes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  think  you  misunderstand  me,  iir.  Fordney.  The 
two  factories  in  Weld  County  are  rated  as  600-ton. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Dakan,  I  do  not  think  I  misunderstand  you. 
You  perhaps  misunderstand  me.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  aver- 
age assessment  they  are  paying  taxes  on ;  for  instance,  whether  tikb 
assessed  valuation  of  property  ranges  from  25  to  35  per  cent  of  its 
real  value  in  those  coiuities. 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  the  scheme  of  taxation  in  northern  Colorado. 

Mr,  FoRDNET.  If  the  assessed  valuation  ranges  from  25  to  35  per 
cent,  then  the  assessed  valuation  was  $600,000,  while  they  cost 
$8,600,000;  am  I  right  about  thati 

Mr.  Dakan.  Each  would  cost  $600,000  if  the  cost  to  build  the  fac- 
tory was  $100,000  per  100  tons. 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  No;  $1,500  per  ton  was  the  cost. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  am  figuring  on  a  basis  of  100  tons,  and  I  think 
that  is  where  our  trouble  has  come. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  Mr.  Morey's  estimate,  the  cost  of  them 
would  be  greater  than  that,  if  he  is  correct  in  his  view, 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  According  to  Mr.  Morey's  estimate  of  the  cost, 
those  two  factories,  with  1,200  tons  capacity  daily,  would  coeit 
$3,600,000,  at  $1,500  per  ton,  on  which  they  paid  $30,000  taxes. 

Mr,  Dakan.  Or  $9,000  on  each  factory,  depending  on  whether  you 
use  $100iOOO  for  each  100  tons  or  $150,000  for  each  100  tons. 

The   Ceaibhan.  Mr.    Fordney   is    applying  now    Mr.   Morey's 


figure 
^fr. 


,  Dakan.  But  we  must  understand  each  other  before  I  can 
answer  him. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  percentage  of  assessed 
value  compared  with  its  real  value. 

Mr.  Dakan.  YeSj  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  ^isses&ed 
valuation  of  those  two  factories  was  $600,000! 

Mr.  Dakan.  You  mean  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  three  fac- 
tories? 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  No;  of  the  two  factories  in  the  first  county  you 
mentioned. 
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Mr.  Dakan.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardoo;  I  have  beat  thinking  of 
Weld  County  and  you  have  been  talking  of  lArimer  County. 

Mr.  FoBDNBr.  I  mean  the  two  factories  in  the  first  county  yoa 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Dakan.  In  Larimer  County,  the  two  factories,  of  2,400  tons 
capacity,  are  assessed  at  $667,400. 

The  Chairman,  What  is  the  basis,  about  1  to  3  or  3  to  4? 

Mr.  Dakan.  From  2  to  5  or  4  to  5. 

The  Cbaibhan.  Which  is  it? 

Mr.  Dakan.  It  varies;  one-third  is  the  generat scheme. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  the  scheme  applying  to  these  people? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir ;  in  these  counties  in  northern  Colorado,  they 
aim  to  assess  the  property  at  about  one-third  its  value. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  was  done  in  this  easel 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  has  its  dealings  with 
the  State  board  of  e<^ualization,  ar.d  it  is  not  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  county  authorities  altogether,  but  where  there  is  an  assessor 
who  has  knowledge,  of  course,  he  has  some  influence  with  the  State 
board  of  equalization.  For  instance,  in  Boulder  Couuty,  the  assessed 
valuation  in  round  numbers  is  $440,000  on  one  1,200-ton  factory,  and 
two  1,200-ton  factories  in  Ijarimer  County  are  assessed  at  $676,400. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  it  varies  a  little? 

Mr.  Dakan.  There  is  a  variation  of  about  $325,000.  Of  course. 
you  gentlemen  are  familiar  with  the  possible  reasons  for  variation 
in  these  matters. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  depend  on  how  ri(rid  the  county  au- 
thorities are  on  the  companies. 

Mr.  FoEDNKY.  It  might  be  necessary  to  raise  more  money  in  one 
county  than  in  another. 

Mr.  Dakan.  There  are  a  number  of  reasrms. 

The  Chaihman.  That  would  affect  the  rate  of  taxation,  but  not 
the  assessment. 

Mr.  FoKDNET.  That  would  affect  the  assessment  of  the  property 
as  compared  with  its  true  value. 

Mr.  Dakan.  In  so  far  as  any  accounting  was  made  on  the  valua- 
tion of  the  actual  physical  property 

Mr.  FoRDNEY  (interposing).  It  may  have  been  fixed  higher  once 
and  then  cut  down. 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  all  understand  the  tax  a.<;se5sor's  troubles. 

For  Weld  County  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  Great  Western  Kail- 
road  Co.  is  $260,970,  and  its  taxes  are  $8,478.65. 

Mr,  Fohdnky.  Do  you  know  the  true  value  of  that  property  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  There  are  48.13  miles  of  railroad  in  Weld  County 
belonging  to  the  Great  Western  Eailroad  Co. 

It  is  assessed  at  $5,421  per  mile  by  the  State  board  of  equalization 
in  conjunction  with  all  the  other  assessors  of  the  State. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  If  you  assess  that  on  the  basis  of  one-third  of  its 
true  value,  the  value  would  be  over  $15,000  per  mile. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes.  sir;  but  I  do  not  know  anything  about  railway 
assessment  values,  hut  that  is  the  rate  there  for  that  class  of  rail- 
roada 

Mr.  Fordnbt.  Does  that  include  the  rolling  stock  and  all  the  prop- 
eriyt 
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Mr.  Dakan.  T  understand  so;  that  is  the  assessed  valuation.  I 
vish  the  committee  to  understand  and  to  distinguish  that  as  the 
(5reat  Western  Sailroad  Co. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  I  understood  you. 

Mr.  Dakan.  It  is  a  subsidiary  corporation  of  the  Great  Western 
8uear  Co.,  as  we  understand. 

Mr.  FoHnNET.  They  own  their  own  railroad! 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  as  we  understand  it.  I  think  that  is  in  the 
record.    Mr.  Morey,  I  think,  explained  something  about  that. 

Mr.  Malbt.  He  explained  all  about  that 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  luderstand  that  it  is  the  practice  of  the  sugar 
company  to  ship  its  su^ar  from  Eaton  down  to  Longmont  over  its 
line  for  delivery  to  the  C.  &  S.  Road  instead  of  transferring  it  to  the 
Union  Pacific.  They  ship  it  the  40  miles  over  their  road  from  Eaton 
to  Longmont  instead  of  delivering  it  to  the  Union  Pacific,  and  then 
they  ship  their  sugar  from  Longmont  to  Eaton,  the  same  distance, 
instead  of  transferring  it  to  the  C.  &  S.  or  C.j  B.  &  Q.  Railroad. 

Mr.  FoEDNBT.  Is  it  a  difficult  country  in  which  to  build  a  railroad  f 
Is  it  a  rough  <K  hilly  country! 

Mr.  Dakan.  Well,  it  is  not  heavy  work.  It  is  just  average  con- 
struction work  for  a  road  not  intended  to  be  a  through  line.  It  is 
not  an  especially  hilly  country. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT,  And  no  heavy  work? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  It  is  probably  of  cheap  construction,  but  is  it  not  also 
used  to  accommodate  the  local  communities! 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir;  for  local  freight.  They  touch  the  towns  of 
Eaton,  Windsor,  Johnstown,  and  Longmont.  They  zigzag  throu^ 
the  country  to  gather  beets  from  the  territory  west  of  tne  Platte 
River  and  between  the  C.  &  S.  lines. 

Mr.  Malbt,  Do  they  carry  passengers! 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir;  they  carry  combination  trains  once  or  twice 
a  day  between  these  towns.    I  thintt  they  carry  mail  also. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  Fort  Sforgan  factory  at  Fort  Mor- 

fan,  Colo.,  belonging  to  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  for  the  vear 
911  was  $182,160. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  its  capacity! 

Mr.  Dakan.  Six  hundred  tons  capacity.  The  taxes  are  $7/59.64. 
The  assessed  valuRtion  of  the  Brush  factoir  in  Morgan  County, 
Colo.,  is  $210,030,  and  the  taxes  are  $9,349.  The  total  assessed  valua- 
tion of  these  two  600-ton  factories  in  Morgan  County,  Colo.,  is 
$392,250.  That  is  for  1911,  and  in  order  that  you  may  have  a  basis 
for  comparison  in  Morgan  County  I  will  say  the  assessed  valuation 
in  1910  for  the  Fort  Morgan  factory  was  $205,545;  for  the  Brush 
factory,  $240,495.  That  was  the  19]  0  assessed  valuation.  The  1909 
asse.ssed  valuation  for  the  Fort  Morgan  factory  was  $92,580,  and  for 
the  Brush  factory,  $192,145.  These  are  the  total  assessed  valuations 
for  three  years  for  Morgan  County,  Colo. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  Have  you  given  the  total  valuations! 

Mr.  Dakan.  No,  sir.  The  assessed  valuation  for  the  factory  at 
Sterling,  Colo.,  in  Logan  County,  was  $241,820  for  the  year  1910. 
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I  will  now  read  a  letter  from  the  county  assessor  of  Logan  County, 
dated  October  4, 1910,  coctaining  a  table: 

Sn&uHO,  OoLO.,  October  i,  1910. 
Albxbi  Dakar,  Longmont,  Colo. 

Deah  8jb:  In  reply  to  7oar  inqntry  concerDiag  tbe  aaeesBed  valuation  of 
the  Great  Weatera  Sugar  Co.  in  Logan  Gonntj,  I  give  you  these  figures : 


1BO,000 

113,  «30 

IS 

1».0 

111  MB 

That  totals  up  $241,820.  I  have  not  the  total  of  all  these  figures, 
as  some  of  them  have  just  come  in,  but  it  amounts,  in  round  numbers, 
outside  of  the  Great  Western  Railroad  Co.,  to  about  $2,300,000 ;  that 
is  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  in 
northern  Colorado,  for  the  factories  and  the  sugar  building  in  Den- 
ver; that  is,  the  head  office  building,  which,  as  is  shown  here,  was 
assessed  in  1910  for  $75,000. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  What  sort  of  system  do  they  have  for  assessing 
property  in  those  counties}  You  spoke  of  a  State  board  of  equali- 
zation working  in  conjunction  with  county  assessors. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  State  what  the  system  is  out  there.  How  do  you 
arrive  at  the  assessment  1 

Mr.  Dakan.  Ordinarily  the  county  assessors  visit  each  property 
owner,  and  he  then  gives  in  his  property  or  lists  hia  property.  The 
taxpayer  then  swears  to  the  schedule,  as  it  ia  called ;  that  is,  that  the 
schedule  contains  an  itemized  list  of  the  property.  In  the  case  of 
lar^e  corporations,  there  is  a  board,  called  the  State  board  of  equali- 
zation, that  meets  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  and  establishes  these 
assessed  valuations  of  the  property  of  the  corporations  owning  a 
large  amount  of  property.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  the 
matter. 

Mr,  Jacowat.  You  stated  that  there  are  40  miles  of  railroad  out 
there  owned  by  this  company.  What  is  the  character  of  country 
through  which  this  railroad  runs? 

Mr.  Dakan.  It  is  a  rolling  prairie  county. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  That  is  all  at  present.  Just  continue  your  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  a  co]^  of  the  first  con- 
tract that  was  put  out  in  the  Longmont  district.  This  is  the  contract 
for  the  first  farmers  raising  beets. 

The  Chaieuan.  Do  you  mean  the  contract  between  the  grower  and 
the  beet-sugar  companies  1 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir;  and,  if  you  care,  that  might  go  in,  so  that 
it  may  be  compared  with  the  present  contract. 
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The  Chairman.  Just  hand  it  to  the  reporter  for  insertion  in  the 
record. 

(The  paper  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Thb  IjOKgmont  Bect  6vaAU  Co. — Suqab-Bbit  Cohtr&ct. 

Tbis  flKreeEQent,  made  end  entered  Into  this  7th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1903,  bx 

and  between  Uoulder  Weld  Sugar  Beet  Co..  realdtng  at  or  near ,  iwrtr  of 

tbe  first  pnrt.  and  Tbe  TjOUKmont  Beet  Sufcar  Co.,  party  ol  the  second  part 

Wltnesseth,  That  In  mnBldcratloD  of  the  coven.iata  and  asnieniente  of  the 
party  of  the  eecond  part,  hereinafter  set  forth,  tbe  party  of  the  Br«t  part  cot«- 
nants  and  ai^rees  with  the  party  of  tbe  second  part,  its  aucceesorB  and  aaalsns : 

1.  That  for  three  (3)  consecutive  years.  bBfrfnulna:  with  1H03,  he  will  plant 
or  cause  to  be  planted,  cnltlvated,  .ind  harvested,  on  laiida  suitable  for  b*«t 
onltnre,  on  \V.  i  NW.  )  of  sec.  85,  T.  S,  R.  69  W.,  fl  P.  M.,  BO  acres  of  suRar 
beets,  from  Med  furnished  by  party  of  the  second  part,  tts  wiccesBOrt  or 
aastgiiB. 

2.  That  be  will  prepare  tbe  aald  00  acres  of  ground  In  a  thorough  and  proper 
mnnuer,  and  that  the  aeed  will  be  planted,  and  tbe  beets  grown,  bairested,  and 
delivered,  nocordlng  to  the  tnBtructtons  and  under  the  general  aupervialon  of 
tbe  duly  authorised  ogenta  or  field  superintendents  of  the  party  of  the  second 
part  its  successors  or  assigns. 

3.  That  he  will  commencf  and  proceed  with  tbe  harvesting  aud  gathering  of 
the  crop  (which  mnat  be  completed  before  freezing  weather)  at  such  times  as 
tbe  duly  nuthoriied  e^nts  or  field  superintendents  of  the  party  of  the  second 
part.  Its  successors  or  assigns,  shall  direct. 

4.  That  be  will  make  delivery  of  said  beets  to  the  factory,  or  the  neatest 
receiving  station  oC  the  pnrty  of  the  second  part,  Its  sucL-essors  or  assigns,  at 
sucb  times  imd  In  such  quantities  as  the  agents  or  field  superintendents  of  said 
party  of  the  second  part,  its  successors  or  assiRns,  may  direct 

5.  Tliat  all  t>eets  delivered  nt  any  receiving  station. of  the  party  of  the  second 
part,  or  Its  assigns,  orher  than  the  foctory,  shall  be  delivered  t.  o.  b.  cars  in 
full  carload  lots. 

6.  That  he  will  protect  said  beeta,  aa  far  aa  possible,  from  fi'oat  and  aim  at 
the  time  of  harvest  and  delivery,  and  deliver  the  same  In  first-class  condition, 
properly  topjied,  with  all  of  the  leaves  (and  any  portion  of  ttie  beet  that  may 
have  growu  abuve  tbe  surface  of  the  ground)  squarely  cut  oft. 

7.  That  be  will  plant  or  cause  to  be  planted  not  les^  than  flfteen  (15)  pounds 
of  seed  per  acre. 

The  party  of  tbe  second  part  coTenants  and  agrees  with  the  party  of  the 
flrst  part: 

1.  That  It,  Its  successors  or  assigns,  will  furnish  tbe  seed  (or  planting  the 
acreage  herein  specified,  for  which  snid  party  of  the  first  part  shall  pa;  not  to 
exceed  fifteen  cents  (IBc.)  per  pound,  and,  when  so  requested,  after  the  ground 
has  been  thoroughly  and  properly  prepared,  will  plant  said  seed  as  fast  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit  and  said  pnrty  of  the  first  part  shall  pay.  for  snch 
planting  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  (50c)  per  acre. 

2.  That  It,  Its  Bucceeaors  or  aMlgns,  will  purchase  all  beets  suitable  for  sugar- 
makliiR  purposes,  grown^  harvested,  and  delivered  In  accordance  with  the  terms, 
mrecificatlons.  and  requirements  of  this  contract  and  pay  therefor  at  the  rates 
hereinafter  specified  (less  the  usual  deductions  for  dirt,  leaves,  and  Improperly 
topped  or  damaged  beets),  to  wit: 

For  all  beets  In  good  condition  of  eighty  per  cent  180  per  cent)  purity  or 
better,  and  containing  fifteen  per  cent  (IE  per  cent)  or  more  sugar,  four  doUars 
and  fifty  cents  (M,60)  per  ton. 

For  all  beets  in  good  condition  of  eighty  per  cent  (SO  per  cent)  purity,  con- 
taining not  less  than  twelve  per  cent  (12  per  cent)  and  under  fifteen  per  cmt 
(IS  pet  cent)  sngar,  four  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  ((4.25)  per  ton. 

In  case  any  part  of  the  beets  grown  on  said  land  shall  not  be  ordered  to  be 
delivered  by  the  agents  or  field  superintendents  of  the  party  of  the  second  part, 
or  Its  assigns,  before  Noferaber  IBth  of  any  year,  then  lt,or  Its  seslgns,  shall 
pnrchase  nil  auch  beets  delivered  at  the  factory  or  receiving  stations,  as  afore- 
said, on  and  after  the  fifteenth  (15th)  day  of  November  and  up  to  the  first 
(1st)  day  of  December,  In  that  year,  of  the  kind  and  quality  agreed  to  be  pur- 
chnsed  as  aforesaid,  and  at  the  prices  aforesaid.  But  It  or  Its  assigns,  shall 
not  be  bound  to  receive  or  purchase  any  damaged  or  Injured  beets,  or  beets  of 
less  than  eighty  per  cent  (SO  per  cent)  parity,  or  containing  less  than  twelve 
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8.  Tbat  it,  its  BucceMors  or  BBstgnB,  will  make  settlemeat  on  or  about  the 
flfte«itli  day  of  eacb  month  for  all  beets  delivered  and  received  daring  th« 
preTlona  calendar  tnontta. 

4.  That  to  ascertain  the  qnallty  of  said  beets,  the  second  party,  or  its  aseigna, 
ihall,  at  rnrlouB  times  during  the  growlnf;  sQd  harvesting  season,  and  also  at 
the  time  of  delivery  at  the  factory,  cnuee  the  beets  to  be  sampled  and  polarised 
Jn  the  manner  nsually  employed  by  first-class  sugar  factories. 

It  Is  further  agreed  the  party  of  the  Brat  part  will  not  assign  or  transfer 
this  contract  nltliout  the  written  consent  of  the  party  of  the  second  part.  Its 
■Dccessors  or  assigns. 

In  wItneM  whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have  set  tbelr  hands  and  seals  the 
day  and  year  first  above  writtoi. 

The  Booloer  Weld  Svoas  Belt  Company. 
By  H.  M.  MiHOB.  Prctident.  [beal.] 

LoNouoNT  Beet  Sogab  Co., 
By  F.  M.   DowncB,   V.   P.  [Se.*i-] 

Attest: 

J.    W.  Dakik.9.  Secretary, 

KiifAaKS  Ain>  insTsucnoits. 

Nothing  less  than  five  acres  in  one  piece  will  be  contrncted  for,  planted,  or 
sampled. 

Always  select  the  very  best  land  for  siignr  beets.  Avoid  poor  limd,  land  where 
sbeep  have  recently  pastured,  sandy  land  that  will  drift,  cold,  wet,  late  land,  and 
above  all  alkali  or  mlnernl  land. 

Do  not  pnt  a  heavy  coat  of  coarse  manure  on  your  land  previous  to  planting 
beets.  It  is  very  apt  to  hurt  the  qunlliy  of  the  beets  bo  they  will  not  reach 
the  reqoirements  of  tTils  contract;  and  do  not  plant  beets  on  lucerne  land  tliat 
lias  not  been  planted  witti  other  crops  for  two  previous  seasons. 

Oet  your  soil  In  the  ver;  beet  possible  condition ;  put  the  beets  In  early  and 
work  them  early,  thinning  out  carefully  to  only  one  in  a  plnce,  then  cultivate 
the  soli  often.    This  always  pays  well. 

In  thinning,  always  select  the  strongest,  heiilrhleRt,  and  most  uniform-slsed 
plants.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  lenre  the  yonng  plant  In  as  KOoA  con- 
diUon  as  possible  by  placing  a  little  earth  around  the  root  so  that  it  can  not 
fall  down  and  get  sunburned. 

We  do  not  advise  planting  seed  more  than  three-fonrths  to  one  and  one-fourth 
Inches  deep,  nor  in  rows  more  than  sixteen  to  eighteen  Inches  apart,  nor  less 
tbaa  fifteen  to  tv^it^  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  The  soU  should  be  in  the  very 
b^  condition  to  receive  It,  pulverised  fine  and  worked  down,  but  not  packed. 

It  Is  the  salts,  mineral,  and  water  In  the  beet  that  reduces  its  purity. 

Every  part  of  salts  in  a  beet  prevents  four  parts  of  sugar  from  crystallslng. 
A  large  portion  of  the  salts  He  in  the  top  of  the  beets  at  the  base  of  the  leaves. 
It  Is  important,  therefore,  when  topping  to  cut  the  tops  off  squarely  under  the 
bottom  leaf,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  show  low  parity. 

AJl  land  that  is  going  to  be  planted  into  sngsr  beets  should  be  plowed  tlie 
mrevlous  fall,  ff  possiUe. 

Undesirable  beets  as  well  as  amall  tonnage  per  acre  is  usually  due  to  one  of 
the  following  causes :  lilt,  poor  stand ;  2nd,  too  much  maonre :  3rd,  not  sutficlent 
moisture  to  keep  the  crop  growing  daring  July  and  August;  4th,  September  irri- 
gation ;  eth,  thinning  the  beets  out  too  far  apart  In  the  rows. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Mr.  Fordney,  I  have  here  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.'s 
contract. 

Mr.  FoHDKBT,  Yes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  ask  that  that  go  into  the  record  also. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  contract,  except 
what  has  been  testified  to. 
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(The  contract  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


MicnioAit  Sdgab  Coupakt  (Bay  Citt  Plant).     Meuobanduu  of  Arreembiit 

CoHCEBniso  Raibikq  and  Deliveey  of  Sugar  BeirrB  rOR  CAUPAion  or  1910. 

The  nnderalirned  hereby  agrees  to  plant,  cultivate,  nnd  harvcBt  and  dellTer 
(InrlnK  the  year,  commenclDg  with  the  BpriDg  of  3910,  to  the  Michigan  Sugar 
Compau;  (Bay  City  Plant),  at  Its  factory  In  EaseivUle,  Michigan,  ten  acres 
o(  Bugur  beets  on  the  foil  owing-desert  tied  lands,  to  wit:  In  eectoln  30,  towu^ip 
of  Hampton,  in  the  county  of  Bny,  State  of  Michigan. 

About  IS  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  shall  be  pinnted,  which  seed  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  the  MlehlRan  Sugar  Company  iit  10  cents  per  pound,  and  the  cost  of 
same  la  to  be  deilucted  from  ttie  first  payment  made  for  beetB  delivered, 

TUe  beets  arc  to  lie  e'ven  due  cure  nnd.  ns  far  as  practicable,  the  iinderslgiied 
will  follow  Instructions  In  cegard  to  iireparing  the  soil,  seeding,  caring  for,  and 
harvcstlnj;  the  crop.  For  beets  deltrered  at  the  factory  nnder  this  contract 
the  company  will  pay  at  the  rate  of  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($4.EiO)  per 
ton  for  beetB  testing  12  t>er  cent  Bugnr,  and  33)  cents  per  ton  additional  for  each 
per  cent  above  12  per  cent,  and  33i  cents  leas  per  ton  for  each  per  cent  below 
12  per  cent  sugar  in  the  beets. 

It  Is  agreed  that  Ihe  freight  to  be  paid  on  beets  delivered  to  the  company 
shall  not  exceed  tbe  freight  to  l>e  pnid  on  beetB  delivered  to  any  other  sugar 
factory. 

Said  beets  shuil  be  harvested  and  loaded  by  the  grower  for  the  company  on 
cars  or  delivered  ni  fnctory  sheds  at  such  (Inies  and  In  such  qunntlties  as  may 
be  directed  by  the  company,  allowing  eiicb  grower  his  pro  rata  amount.  The 
company  will  not  be  Unble  to  receive  or  pay  for  beets  which  are  rotten  or 
otherwise  unfit  or  undesirable  for  making  sugar. 

An  additional  price  of  50  cents  per  ton  will  be  paid  by  tbe  company  for  pitted 
beetB  delivered  after  December  Ist,  free  from  frost  or  rot  when  unloaded  from 
grower's  wagon. 

Pnyuient  to  be  nindc  on  tlie  istli  of  the  month  following  the  delivery  of  tbe 
beets. 

If  necessary,  the  growers  must  join  together  to  fully  load  all  the  ears. 

This  contract  not  valid  until  signed  by  an  officer  of  tie  company  or  Its  agri- 
culturist, and  no  agent  o^  the  company  hag  any  authority  to  change  or  alter 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  contract 

(Signature  of  grower) — - — . 

MiCHiOAH  SuQAB  CoPART  (Bay  City  Plant), 
Per  T.  H.  BcKTon. 

FEBBtTAST  1,  1910. 

(On  back:)  Contract  No.  — ;  No.  acres,  10.  Michigan  Sugar  Company  (Bay 
aty  Plant).  Sugar-beet  contract  with  Peter  King;  P.  O.,  Bay  City;  E.  2; 
county,  Bny;  loading  station,  factory;  sec.  30;  townablp,  Hampton.  Pounds  of 
seed  wanted,  ISO.  Keed  to  be  shipped  to  foctory.  Date,  F^mary  1,  1910. 
Agent,  T.  H.  Burton. 

Always  select  the  beet  land  for  sugar  beets. 

Flow  your  land  In  the  fall,  if  possible ;  get  down  deep  with  your  plow,  and 
put  your  land  in  the  beat  condition  possible. 

A  little  extra  work  In  preparing  the  land  will  save  lots  of  time  and  money 
vbea  It  comes  to  thinning  and  weeding. 

At  least  20  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  Is  recommoided  by  the  company. 

Sow  the  seed  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  warm  and  moist  enough  to  germinate  it 

Better  have  too  many  plants  than  not  enough. 

Cultivate  at  least  once  a  week;  keep  the  gronnd  loose  and  mellow. 

Keep  your  beeta  clean  and  free  from  weeds. 

Block  out  to  at  least  S  to  10  Inches  in  the  row. 

Thin  to  one  beet  in  a  place. 

Do  not  ban-eet  tmti)  tbe  beets  are  ripe. 

Beets  sbould  be  topped  square  below  lowest  leaf  growth. 

Mr.  FoHDNBY.  For  what  year  is  that  contract  t 

Mr.  Dakan.  Last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  of  the  first  actual  accounting  sheets 
rendered  by  the  Longmont  factory  to  the  grower,  and  one  rendered 
this  fall  in  the  Longmont  district.  _,  ■  „  LiOOi^k' 
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Tlie  CiiAiBMAN.  Do  you  wish  these  to  go  into  the  record  also? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  papers  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

t*  F.  10.    .  Y.  C-  No.  277. 
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Mr.  Dakax.  I  would  like  to  state,  concerning  the  inception  of  the 
industry  at  Ijongmont,  Colo.,  that  the  town  or  the  community  was 
]:romi8ed  a  factory  if  the  farmers  and  others  would  subscnbe  or 
contract  for  4,000  acres  for  the  years  1903,  1904,  and  1905;  that 
after  the  utmost  efforts  of  solicitors,  local  and  imported,  for  acreage, 
the  solicitors  failed  to  secure  the  rej^uired  acreage,  so  two  compa- 
niea — small  corporations — were  organized  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
the  stockholders  of  this  company,  or  the  subscribers  to  the  stock 
of  this  company,  to  subscribe  a  certain  amount  of  money  sufficient 
to  rent  outright  from  the  farmers,  at  $10  per  acre,  land  on  wliich 
the  companies  could  raise  beets  for  the  factories  to  bring  up  the  con- 
tract acrea^  to  4,000  acres;  and  if  you  care  for  anything  of  that 
kind,  there  is  the  original  of  that  sort  of  agreement 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  this  would  serve  any  particular 
purpose.    You  have  already  stated  the  facts  about  it. 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  Boulder  &  Weld  Sugar  Co.  was  organized  in 
this  manner,  and  rented  some  300  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  Ixingmont 
and  attempted  to  grow  beets  for  the  company.  They  signed  up 
contracts  with  the  owners  of  farm  land  at  $10  per  acre  and  hired  all 
the  work  done,  of  course,  just  as  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  is 
doing  now.  In  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  this  Boulder  & 
Weld  Sugar  Co.  the  annual  report  shows  that,  under  the  fourth  sec- 
tion, the  proportion  of  capital  stock  in  said  company  actually  paid 
in  is  as  $3,984.75  is  to  $10,000.  That  is  the  amount  paid  in, 
$8^94.75,  or  about  38.94  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Thnt  was  the  amount  paid  in  ? 

Mr-  Dakan,  Yes,  sir.  The  indebtedness  of  the  said  corporation 
at  thiw  time  was  $2,937.27,  and  the  company  lost  on  these  300  acres, 
oi  thjp  first  year  of  raising  beets,  about  $3,000,  The  company  had 
^-isions  of  profit  in  beet  growing  that  was  given  rise  to  by  glowing 
statements  about  growing  sugar  beets,  but  these  visions  faded  into 
a  deficit  of  about  $3,000  the  first  year.  The  next  year  they  cut  out 
all  but  about  140  acres,  and  they  managed  to  pay  up  about  80  per 
cent  of  this  debt,  in  addition  to  the  subscriptions  that  they  col- 
lected that  had  not  been  paid  up  before  to  the  company's  stock.  The 
third  year  the  company  absolved  them  from  the  contract,  and  did 
nnt  require  them  to  grow  beets  on  the  contract  any  longer,  for  the 
reason  that  the  farmers  around  subscribed  sufficient  acreage  to  nm 
the  factory,  and  the  factory  has  continued  each  year  from  that  time, 
a:id  is  running  at  the  present  time. 

Mr,  FoHnNET.  About  what  is  their  acreage  annually  for  a  factory 
of  600  tons  per  day  capacity? 

Mr,  Dakak.  The  Longmont  factory  is  a  1,200-ton  factory,  and 
their  normal  capacity  is  170,000  tons  annually  of  beets. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  They  run  about  120  days? 

Mr,  Dakan.  YeS;  sir;  they  are  qualified  to  run  120  days — and  this 
factory  was  running  at  the  rate  of  1,200  tons  per  day  of  12  hours,  l- 
think  this  year  their  rate  is  1,700  tons  per  day.  They  have  gone  up 
to  nearly  L900  tons. 

Mr.  FoRRNET.  Have  they  increased  their  slicing  capacity? 

Mr.  Dakan.  They  have  made  some  increase  and  they  have  also  in- 
creased the  efficiency  of  their  operations.  As  we  understand  it,  there  is 
a  rivalry  among  the  factories  to  obtain  the  best  efficiency,  and  a  prize 
of  some' thousands  of  dollars  is  offered  to  the  head  ofi^cials  of  each 
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factory  for  the  man  who  shows  the  best  efficiency  in  the  operation 
of  his  fiictory. 

The  Chairman,  Does  that  about  cover  the  papers  you  Iiave  there 
to  put  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Not  quite  all.  I  understood  from  the  information  I 
had  concerning  the  object  of  this  ct»nmittee  tit&t  its  investigation 
should  cover  the  question  of  whether  the  combination  of  the  refiners 
reduces  or  tends  to  reduce  the  price  of  beets  and  cane  to  the  growers. 

The  Chaikman.  That  is  true.  We  were  directed  by  the  House  to 
inquire  into  that  question,  and  if  you  will  give  us  some  facts  on  that 
subject  we  will  be  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Well,  I  nave  been  working  among  the  growers,  and  my 
duties  have  taken  me  among  the  growers  of  northern  Colorado. 

Mr.  FoRDNET,  As  their  attorney? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  litigation  for  these  sugar  people 
or  this  sugar  committee? 

Mr,  Dakan.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  What  do  they  want  an  attorney  for! 

Mr.  Dakan.  They  first  employed  me — and  that  was  the  inception 
of  iny  connection  with  this  committee^to  draft  a  growers'  contract 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  grower.  ' 

The  Chairman.  The  growers'  contract  for  labor? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No,  sir;  to  grow  beets. 

The  Chaibman.  You  mean  with  the  sugar  companies? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  You  mean  that  you  were  employed  to  look  after 
their  interests  in  drafting  contracts  with  the  sugar  companies? 

Mr,  Dakan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  about  that  ? 

Mr,  Dakan.  I  found  on  perusing  the  contract  they  brought  to 
me  that  terms  were  used  that  involved  a  technical  knowlec^  of 
the  subject.    For  instance,  they  used  the  term  "  80  per  cent  purity," 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  was  in  tlie  contract  prepared  by  the  sugar 
companies? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir;  it  provided  that  beets  must  test  80  per  cent 
purity",  and  that  12  per  cent  sugar  should  be  received  by  the  com- 
pany. I  asked  the  committee  if  tliey  understood  these  terms,  that 
IS,  80  per  cent  purity  and  12  per  cent  sugar.  Up  to  that  time 
the  farmers  had  been  paid  what  was  called  a  flat  rate. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  per  ton? 

Mr.  Dakan,  $5  at  that  particular  time. 

The  Chairman,  How  long  ago  was  that? 


Mr.  Dakan.  A  year  ago  last  September.     The  refiners'  contract 

IS  a  rate  of  $4.50.     The  cwnpany  had  been  paying  $5.     None 

of  the   farmers   knew   the  technical   significance   of  these   terms  T 


have  mentioned. 

Mr,  FoHDNEY.  The  80  per  cent  purity,  then,  was  the  "nigger  in 
the  fence  "  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Do  you  quote  me  as  saying  that? 

Mr,  FoHDNEy.  You  intimated  that  it  was,  as  I  understood  you. 
You  stated  that  they  did  not  understand  it,  and  it  was  put  in  there 
by  the  company.    That  is  what  you  stated. 

Mr,  Dakan.  T^et  us  understand  ciu-h  other,  if  yon  please. 
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Mr.  FottoNBT.  Yes,  of  course;  I  am  not  hostile  to  you. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  do  not  want  to  be  hostile  to  you,  but  I  am  trying  to 
get  it  right.  .The  farmers  did  not  understand  what  80  per  cent  purity 
meant;  they  did  not  understand  that,  and  they  did  not  understand 
what  12  per  cent  sugar  meant.  When  thev  referred  the  matter  to 
me,  that  is,  to  draw  the  contract,  I  was  not  familiar  with  these  terms, 
and  I  said  to  them,  "  I  can  not  draw  this  contract  and  use  these  terms 
intelligently  unless  I  understand  their  technical  significance."  It 
was  necessary,  apparentlyjto  use  these  terms  in  the  contract.  There 
is  no  imputation  there.  Tliey  were  terms  that  in  my  profession  I 
had  never  met  up  with,  and  these  terms  implied  a  knowledge  of 
chemisti-y  as  applied  to  the  sugar  busines.';, 

Mr.  FoHDNEr.  Well,  what  did  it  mean — 80  per  cent  purity?  Did 
it  mean  that  the  beets  should  be  20  percent  pine?     If  so,  pure  whatt 

Mr.  Dakan.  Saccliarin  matter.  I  could  only  give  my  idea  of  the 
matter  because  I  only  had  a  general  knowledgie  of  chemistry.  I 
told  them  that  I  had  some  general  knowledge  of  chemistry  obtained 
nt  college,  and  they  asked  what  to  do  about  the  matter,  I  explained 
to  them  that  if  they  cared  to  wait,  I  would  bntsh  up  and  learn  the 
meaning  of  these  terms. 

Mr.  FoHDNEr,  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  80  per  cent  purity 
means  saccharin  matter?  Do  you  not  mean  that  the  12  per  cent 
meant  saccharin  and  not  the  80  per  cent? 

Mr.  Dakak.  I  am  coming  to  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Thank  yon. 

Mr.  Dakan.  As  I  understood  it,  after  some  investigation,  the  juice 
of  the  beet  contains  impurities  that  interfere  with  the  extraction  of 
the  sugar  from  the  juice,  and  the  richness  of  that  juice,  witli  reference 
to  the  purity  or  impurity  of  the  juice,  is  indicated  in  that  way;  that 
is,  80  per  cent  or  85  per  cent  punty.  You  read  something  yesterday 
about  sncclinrin  in  beets,  8D  per  cent. 

Mr,  FoRDNEi'.  That  is  the  loss  in  extraction.  For  instance,  if  beets 
tested  15  per  cent  saccharine  matter,  there  was  a  loss  of  if)  percent—^ 

Mr.  Dakan  (interposing).  I  do  not  know  what  relation  80  per 
cent  purity  has  to  80  per  cent  extraction,  but,  as  I  gather,  there  are 
certam  impurities  in  the  juice  that  will  not  allow  the  sugar  to  crys- 
tallize, and  that  amount  of  purity  or  impurity,  whichever  way  yoii 
look  at  it,  is  defined  by  percentage  in  that  manner.  It  is  80  per  cent 
purity  or  92  per  cent  purity,  and  the  gieate;-  the  purity  the  greater 
the  amount  of  sugar  extracted  from  the  beet.  For  instance,  in  the 
pulp,  in  getting  all  the  sugar  out  of  the  pulp  a  few  years  ago— three, 
four,  or  five  years  ago— the  operators  must  leave  at  least  about  35 
per  cent  of  the  100  per  rent  or  sugar  in  the  pulp.  If  they  extracted 
more  from  the  pulp  than  that  amount  they  could  not  get  the  im- 
purity out  of  it.  and  that  would  prevent  the  sugar  from  crystallizing. 
The  efficiency  of  operation  has  now  increased  to  the  point  where  they 
range  down  to  14  per  cent  extracted,  leaving  only  fourteen  one-hun- 
dredtha  of  1  per  cent  sugar  in  the  pulp.  They  go  down  that  low  be- 
fore they  get  this  impurity  that  interferes  with  crystallization ;  and  12 
per  cent  sugar  is  by  weight,  as  we  understand  that.  That  is,  the 
beets  must  carry  at  least  12  per  cent  sugar  by  weight.  Then,  after 
I  had  gone  into  that  subject  somewhat,  I  prepared  a  contract  for  tlie 
growers'  benefit  to  present  to  the  corporation,  t   doult' 
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The  CfiAiKMAN.  What  does  the  givwer  now  get  in  Colorado  for  his 
sugar  beets } 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  has  beesi  testified  to.  He  is  paid  $6  per  ton  for 
beets  testing  from  12  to  14  per  cent;  for  beets  that  test  15  per  cent, 
$5.2Q,  and  2S  cents  for  each  1  per  cent,  splitting  on  the  half  per  cent. 

Mr.  FbBDNir.  Above  15  per  cent? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yea,  sir.  The  ciHnpanj  accounts  to  Hm  fanner  for 
each  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent.  Here  is  the  tatde  [indicoting] ;  this 
is  an  accounting  she^  to  Longmont  farmers  this  fall. 

The  CnAiBMAN.  How  much  docs  the  farmer  get?  How  many 
pounds  of  sugar  does  a  ton  of  beets  niaket 

Mr.  Dakan.  One  hundred  pounds  of  beets,  16  per  cent  sugar,  would 
produce  15  pounds  of  sugar.  That  would  be  15  pounds  of  sugar  to 
100  pounds  of  beets  if  they  could  get  that  15  per  cent  of  sugar  out 
of  the  beets. 

The  Chaibhan.  But  they  can  not  do  that,  can  theyl 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  understand  that  not  all  the  sugar  companies  ex- 
tract that.  There  are  losses  in  the  pulp,  in  the  niter  cloth,  in  the 
sweet  waters,  and  in  the  liming. 

The  Chaikman.  What  does  the  farmer  get  for  his  15  per  cent 

Mr.  Dakan.  By  the  ton? 

The  Chaibhan.  What  does  the  farmer  get  for  the  raw  material 
from  which  a  pound  of  beet  sugar  is  made,  and  then  I  want  to  see 
what  the  compajiy  gets!     Can  you  go  into  that  question  with  us? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Well,  say  the  beets  average  16  per  cent. 

The  Chaihman.  You  can  take  that  for  purposes  of  illustration. 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  would  amount  to  320  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of 
bei^ts,  on  that  basis.  I  think  the  farmers  at  Longmont  are  paid  more 
than  at  this  rate  of  16  per  cent.  Now,  320  pounds  of  sugar  would 
come  from  a  ton  of  beets,  and  the  farmer  receiver  $5.50  a  ton.  Now, 
if  you  divide  $5.50  by  820  you  have  $1.72.  One  and  three-quarters 
cents  IS  what  they  pay  for  che  raw  material.  Of  course  the  figures 
would  vary  according  to  the  umount  of  sugar  extracted,  but  this  is  a 
fair  average. 

The  Chaibhan.  Now,  that  was  for  16  per  cent  sugar.  Using  that 
for  illustration,  they  paid  I'i  cents  per  pound  for  the  raw  material? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir;  it  they  averaged  16  per  cent  sngar.  Some 
beets  run  as  high  as  19  and  ^0  per  cent. 

The  Chaibman.  And  thoy  pay  more  for  it? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairhan.  Now,  it  nnpears  from  your  calculations  that  they 
pay  IJ  cents  per  pound  for  meir  raw  material.  Now,  how  much  did 
they  get  for  that  sugar  this  year? 

Mr.  FoRDNcr.  Is  the  gentleman  giTing  the  total  cost  of  manufac 
ture  now  I 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir;  I  am  trying  to  show  what  they  pay  for 
their  raw  material. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  You  want  to  find  out  what  the  farmers  get  for 
beets. 

Mr.  Dakan.  And  what  he  pays  per  poimd  when  it  comes  out 

Mr.  Malbt.  Do  you  estimate^  in  making  your  estimates  there, 
that  all  of  the  sugar  iu  the  beet  is  extractetTor  do  you, make  allow- 
ances? ..e.oo^iic 
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Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  air;  for  the  purpose  of  the  estimates,  about 
8  per  cent.    I  think  it  goes  below  that 

Mr.  Malbt.  Do  they  extract  all  the  sugar  in  a  beet  except  about  3 
per  cent  by  your  method  of  calculation  t 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoHDNET.  The  figures  in  Michigan  differ  rery  materially  from 
those.     I  believe  about  15  per  cent  is  the  lowest  figure  with  us. 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  maximum  retail  price  in  1911  to  a  jobber  who 
lives  in  Boulder  Countv,  so  he  told  me  two  weeks  ago  last  Wednes- 
day, when  1  had  a  talk  with  him,  was  $7.60.  That  was  the  retail 
fnce,  and  it  was  billed  to  jobbers  at  $7.30,  less  2  per  cent  for  cash. 
t  was  billed  to  the  jobbers  by  the  factory  or  by  the  selling  agent, 
he  did  not  know  which,  at  $7.30.    That  was  the  maximnio  price. 

The  Chaihman.  That  was  what  the  factory  got! 

Mr.  Dasan.  Yea,  sir.  Two  weeks  ago  last  Wednesday  he  said 
the  price  of  sugar  billed  to  jobbers  was  $6.20,  less  2  per  cent  for  cash. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  stated  $7,301 

Mr.  DAKA^-.  Tlu-  maximum  price  in  1911  wa?  $7.30  billed  to  job- 
here,  and  the  jobbers  sold  it  to  the  retailers  at  $7.60.  He  said  the  day 
I  WHS  talked  with  him,  two  weeks  ago,  that  sugar  wag  billed  to  him 
lit  $0.20,  less  2  per  cent  for  cash. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  that  is  what  he  was  paying  for  it? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MAi3r.  Have  yoii  any  figui-es  to  show  the  average  price  at 
which  the  manufacturer  sold  his  product? 

Mr.  Dakan.  He  told  me  that  the  lowest  he  knew  was  $4.95,  and 
only  once  he  knew  of  that.  I  went  into  tha  question  of  the  relative 
fonsuniptioii  of  sugar  with  him  during  the  months  of  June,  July, 
Aiigujit,  and  September. 

The  Chairman.  But  btifore  the  sharp  rise  in  price  and  afterwards, 
to  see  how  it  affected  consumption? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes.  sir.  His  estimate  was  that  it  was  one  and  one- 
half  times  greater  than  dnring  the  other  period. 

The  CiiAiR-MAN.  Do  vou  mean  one  and  one-half  times  greater  while 
it  was  low  than  wlien  it  went  up? 

Mr.  Dakak.  Xo,  sir;  during  June,  July,  August,  and  September. 
The  housewives  arc  then  puttmg  up  preserves  and  the  canneries  are 
using  sugar,  and  the  demand  is  rieavier  in  those  months.  There  is  a 
sharp  ri.=e  during  the  canning  and  preserving  season.  The  factories 
take  advantage  of  that,  and  the  price  then  makes  a  sharp  rise,  and  it 
continues  high  until  that  season  of  demand  is  over. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Do  you  say  that  that  was  the  ciistwn  each  year  in 
the  past,  or  only  during  the  past  year? 

Mr.  Dakan.  It  is  the  custom  each  year. 

Mr.  Maijiy.  Have  yoii  anything  with  you  from  which  you  can  tell 
the  committee  what  wos  the  average  price  received  by  the  refiners 
during  the  season  of  1911? 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  Imve  been  trying  for  some  four  weeks  to  get  that. 

Mr.  Malbv.  .\nd  you  have  not  got  it? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No,  sir ;  it  seems  to  oe  a  delicate  point. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  have  also  told  us  about  the  increased  consump- 
tion during  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September. 
Will  you  tell  us  when  Colorado  sugar  first  goes  npoiithe  market? 
When  do  they  have  anything  to  sell!  '  '^■OO^^K 
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Mr.  Dakan.  About  the  1st  of  October.  Pardon  me  a  moment; 
the;  have  immense  warehouses  at  ench  factory  and  they  are  able  to 
store  the  product  oi  each  factor;,  as  we  uuderstand  tue  situation. 
In  that  way  they  feed  tlie  market  according  to  the  market  demand, 
and  a  jobber  or  retailer  who  might  have  some  money  and  who  wanted 
to  speculate  in  sugar  is  unable  to  buy  sugar  from  them  during  the 
season  of  slack  consumption. 

Mr.  Malby.  Our  information  has  bf>en  along  the  line  that  there 
was  what  has  been  termed  a  "  sugar  campaign,  which  opens,  say,  on 
the  Ist  of  October  and  continues  through  into  January,  when  the 
crop  of  beet  sugar  was  marketed,  and  that  after  that  time  there  was 
not  very  much  beet  sugar  on  the  market.  How  does  that  informa- 
tion accord  with  the  practice  in  Colorado^ 

Mr.  Dakan.  Ordinarily,  I  think  the  warehouses  are  full  of  sugar 
after  the  factory  closee  down. 

Mr.  Malbt.  At  all  seasons  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No,  sir;  it  is  slowly  shipped  out. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Do  you  agree  with  the  statement  that  there  is  a  cam- 
paign, so  called,  for  the  sale  of  beet  sugar  during  the  months  X  have 
mentioned — October,  November,  December,  and  January?  Is  that 
the  season  during  which  the  beet-sugar  manufacturers  attempt  to 
get  rid  of  their  product?  ' 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  can  only  give  you  this  season^s  observations. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Of  course,  this  season  would  not  quite  answer  my 
question,  because  we  are  still  in  the  month  of  December,  which  is  dur- 
ing what  ig  termed  "  the  campaign  period." 

Mr.  Dakan.  Most  of  the  western  su^ar  factories  are  closed  now. 

Mr.'  Malbt.  But  are  they  getting  rid  of  their  product  ?  What  I 
want  to  know  is  whether  or  not  the  beet-sugar  manufacturers  do  sell 
substantially  all  their  product  during  what  is  called  their  campaign^ 
that  is,  during  the  months  of  October.  November,  December,  and  Jan- 
uary?    Has  that  been  their  practice  in  former  years? 

I^r.  Dakan.  I  take  it  this  way :  As  soon  as  su^ar  is  made,  it  be- 
gins going  in  the  sack  in  October — that  is,  it  I:)egins  with  the  begin- 
ning of  ^e  slicing  of  the  beets.  Within  24  hours  after  slicing  the 
first  beet,  I  think  the  sugar  begins  to  Bow,  and  we  begin  to  notice 
reports  of  this  kind  in  the  local  newspapers:  "The  company  shipped 
so  many  cars  of  warm  sugar." 

Mr.  Malbt.  Do  they  attempt  to  dispose  of  it  all  during  the  season, 
or  do  they  store  it  and  hold  it  for  distribution  during  the  year? 

Mr.  Dakam.  My  opinion,  from  observation,  is  that  they  sell  it  as 
fast  as  they  can  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  when  the  market 
is  high,  before  it  goes  down  to  the  minimum. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Of  course,  it  is  important  for  the  committee  to  know 
whether  the  manufacturers  of  beet  sugar,  even  this  year,  had  an 
opportunity  to  .take  advantage  of  the  really  high  prices  in  sugar, 
which  existed  from  August  to  September,  or  whether  they  sold 
their  products  on  the  decline  which  has  taken  place  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Dakan.  In  answer  to  that,  I  will  say,  the  experience  of  the 
purchasers  of  sugar  is  that  they  can  not  get  sugar  in  big  quantities 
when  it  is  cheap,  so  the  inference  is  that  the  company  is  holding  it 
to  speculate  upon  when  the  price  of  sugar  is  hign  during  the  pre- 
serving and  canniniF  season.  ,-.  , 
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Mr.  Maiat.  Of  course,  it  would  be  cominon  information  as  to 
whethn-  there  is  a  eampaign  or  not  It  should  be  common  infor- 
.  mation  as  to  whether  tnej  store  it  up  and  s^l  it  next  sammer,  or 
whether  they  sell  it  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  only  know  from  common  information  that  tin 
buyers  of  sugar  say  that  they  can  not  ^t  it  when  it  la  cheap. 

Mr.  MALBr.  Pernaps  1  can  put  it  this  way:  After  the  1st  of  Jm- 
uary,  and  from  January  to  hart  October  are  the  refiners  able  to  for- 
iiish  plenty  of  sugar  which  they  had  stored  up  for  liie  niiurkBtl 
Have  they  been  able  in  the  past  to  do  so  J 

Mr.  Dakan.  You  say  a  plenty  of  sugar  t 

Mr.  Malbt.  That  is,  sufficient  to  supply  the  market. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Well,  day  after  day,  at  Longmont,  the  r^oiB  go  Aia 
vay :  Three  cars  shipped  out,  four  cars  shipped  out,  6ve  oars  dipped 
out,  and  that  continues  through  the  season.  That  continues  aunoi^l 
during  the  year.  You  would  not  notice  from  the  reports  oi  the 
shipments  any  difference. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Do  you  know  whether  any  cane  sugars  from  Louifii- 
nna  are  shipped  into  your  territory  dnring  this  timef 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir. 
,      Mr.  Malbt.  Is  any  shipped  from  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  know  it  is  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Malbt.  At  all  seasons  of  the  yearl 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yea,  air. 

Mr.  Malbt.  But  whence  it  comes,  you  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No,  sir. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  the  committee  took  a  rececc  until 
•2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  nt  2.30  o'clock 
p.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hardwick  (chairman)  presiding. 

TESTDCOHT  07  HB.  ALBERT  9AEAS— GontiniMd. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  was  asked  to  totol  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
Great  Western  Su^r  Co.  in  northern  Colorndo, 

The  Chaibhan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  find  that  in  the  counties  in  which  the  nine  factories 
are  locntedj  and  in  Denver  County,  the  assessed  valuation  is  $2,414,- 
210,  according  to  the  figures  obtnined  from  the  various  county  officialie 
of  the  counties  wherein  property  is  located. 

Mr.  Uakeh.  And  their  capitalization  is  how  nmcht 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  capitalization  is  $30,000,000.  Fmm  tlic  Urmet's 
point  of  view,  the  company  pays  taxes  on  $2,500,000  in  round  num- 
bers, and  collects  dividends  on  $30,000,000. 

Mr.  Baker.  What  is  the  dividend  they  pay? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Five  per  cent  on  common  -stttck  nnd  7  per  cent  on 
preferred  stock, 

Mr,  liAKRR.  Do  you  know  hov  much  siirji^ue  they  have  on  baud, 
these  vorioBs  factories)    Have  yoa  anything  to  sliow  (hatj 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  have  attempted  to  get  at  the  siirpluSj  and  a  oc4lec- 
tion  of  our  information  shows  from  three  to  four  million  doUar& 
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That  i£  just  an  estimate.  Now,  the  former  pnys  taxes?  on  nn  Bsaesaed 
valuatioa  of  about  one-third  of  tlie  mwrkft  value  of  his  property. 
That  is  the  general  scheme.  If  it  varied  to  one-fourth,  and  they  fjiave 
the  company  the  advanta^  of  tliis  one-fourth  proportion  of  the  value 
of  the  property,  the  physical  value  of  the  compnnv's  property  would 
then  be  something  lite  $10,000,000  in  northern  Colorado  for  the  nine 
factories. 

Mr.  Bakbb.  Does  this  $80,000,000  with  s  surpluB  of  94,000,000, 
with  the  dirideiids  paid,  include  theae  stUnidiary  compaDies  as  well 
as  the  railroad  and  the  lime  company! 

Mr.  Dasan.  I  do  not  understand  it  does.  I  understand  the^  are 
subeidiary  companies  incorporated  by  the  officials  and  parties  inter- 
ested in  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Eakbh.  How  does  their  assessment  compare  with  their  capi- 
talization and  the  dividends  paid  on  the  common  and  preferred  as 
compared  with  the  statement  you  have  given  in  regard  to  the  Qreat 
Western  Sugar  Co.? 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  have  never  gone  into  the  dividends  or  relative 
assessed  valuation  of  the  lime  company,  the  railroad  company,  or 
the  feeding  company.  They  have  substdiary  feeding  companies.  I 
might  say  in  this  connection  that  the  Qreat  Western  Sofar  Co.  or 
the  officials  through  a  subsidiary  corporation  are  engaged  in  build- 
ing what  is  called  a  chain  of  alnilfa-meal  mills,  with  the  purpose  of 
uaiiK  the  sirup,  mixing  the  refuse  sirup  of  all  of  the  plants  in  north- 
em  Colorado  with  alfalfa  meal,  making  stock  food.  Heretofore  the 
farmers  have  bought  sirup  and  mixed  it  with  alfalfa  or  pulp  to  feed 
stock.  Within  the  last  year  or  so  some  independent  alfalfa-meal 
mills  have  attempted  to  bay  the  sirup  to  mix  with  their  alfalfa  meal 
to  make  stock  food  for  sale.  The  company  this  year  notified  them 
that  they  could  not  sell  stock  food  compounded  of  alfalfa  meal  and 
sirup.  Thev  could  feed  it  themselves.  If  the  alfalfa-meal  mill 
companies  <3esired  to  feed  on  their  own  responsibility,  they  would 
sell  them  sirup  for  that,  but  thev  would  not  sell  sirup  to  an  inde- 
pendent meal  mill  to  make  stock  food  for  the  market.  They  are 
ffoing  into  that  business  themselves.  And  further,  in  this  relation, 
the  company  or  its  officials  feed  large  numbers  of  cattle  at  various 
yards,  especially  at  Longmont 

I  do  not  know  just  what  interest  the  company  has  in  the  cattle 
or  in  the  feeding  business,  but  the  farmers  are  unable  to  get  pulp  to 
fee^  to  any  extent.  They  used  to  be  able  to  get  the  pulp  to  fciil 
iftock,  and  they  would  feed  stock  on  a  small  scale  on  the  pulp  t^tained 
from  the  company,  but  the  ctHnpany  has  taken  over  that  business 
itsdf.  In  that  connection  I  would  say  that  Mr.  Truman  G.  Palmer 
recently  caused  a  bulletin  to  be  iaaued — at  the  expense  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, I  presume — wherein  he  details  his  investigation  of  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  in  foreign  countries,  and  is  especially  interested  in 
giving  the  method  of  management  of  foreign  manufacturers  of  large 
estates,  where  they  use  all  of  the  by-products,  are  not  only  manufac- 
turers of  sugar  but  are  stock  feeders  and  the  manufacturers  of  various 
l»t>dHcts  from  the  by-products  of  the  factory,  to  a  degree  that 
these  companies  own- a  business  that  comprehends  the  entire  proSt  to 
be  gained  by  the  maiatensBce  of  a  sugar  factory,  and  using  the  land 
and  the  products  of  the  factory  all  for  its  own  benefit ;  and  I  take 
it  from  that — from  the  observation  cf  the  company's  exploitation  of 
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northern  Colorado— that  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  would  like  to 
make  a  grand  baronial  estate  of  the  sugar-beet  region  of  northern 
Colorado,  having  the  farmers  work  for  them  there  as  the  peasants 
do  in  Germany  and  Austria,  and  make  all  of  the  money  that  is  to  be 
made  out  of  the  lime  that  they  get  from  the  hills  of  that  very  region, 
out  of  the  beets  that  the  farmers  raise  for  them,  out  of  the  stock 
feeding  industry  incident  to  pulp  and  molasses,  out  of  the  alfalfa- 
meal  business— for  there  is  a  great  deal  of  alfalfa  raised  there,  anil 
it  must  be  raised  to  fertilize  the  soil — and  out  of  all  the  varied  sub- 
sidiary industries  that  can  be  grown  or  established  in  connection 
with  the  operfltion  of  a  beet-siigar  plant. 

Mr.  Kaker.  And  still  these  subsidiary  companies  and  the  profit 
made  by  them  are  not  included  in  any  way  with  Wie  general  state- 
ment they  here  make  in  regard  to  their  profit  on  the  handling  and  the 
manufacturing  of  the  beets  alone  i 

Mr,  Dakak.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  IIakek.  That  is  all  kept  back? 

Mr.  Dakan,  These  men  who  run  the  sugar  companies  have  these 
other  companies,  too. 

Mr.  FosDNEV.  In  Colorado! 

Mr.  Dakan.  In  northern  Colorado. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  In  the  territory  where  you  live! 

Mr.  Dakaic.  Yes.  There  is  a  corps  of  officials  for  each  one  of 
these  subsidiary  corporations,  and  the  commonalty  of  names  in  the 
various  corporations  makes  interesting  reading.  We  see  them  in 
newspaper  reports  only.  We  can  not  get  at  the  inwardness  of  the 
subsidiary  companies. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  they  have  the  same  officers  in  these 
various  companies? 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  same  man  will  be  an  officer  of  several  companies. 

The  Chaibman.  And  will  get  a  salary  for  each  office? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  that? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  do  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  those  salaries  add 
largely  to  the  cost  of  producing  beet  sugar  or  not ;  or  have  you  gow 
into  that? 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  have  attempted  to  go  into  that,  and  the  result  of 
that  is — this  is  only  an  opinion 

The  Chairman.  You  may  give  it. 

Mr,  Dakan.  Our  opinion  is  that  each  of  these  corporations  is  a 
separate  entity  and  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  reports 
of  the  cost  of  production  of  beet  sugar;  that  is,  the  operation  of  a 
beet -sugar  factory  is  n  separate  business  from  feeding  stock  for  the 
market 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  And  from  transporting  the  beets,  and  from  securing 
lime  from  the  quarries  in  northern  Colorado,  to  the  factories. 

Mr.  Rakeh.  In  other  words,  part  of  the  same  men  who  own  the 
stock  and  are  interested,  for  instance,  in  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Co.  organize  a  company  to  manufacture  alfalfa  meal?  Those  men, 
then,  who  organize  the  company  that  manufactures  the  alfalfa  meal 
are  the  same  men  who  are  interested  in  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co., 
L .f^jvLiOO^c 
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Knd  th€  Great  Western  SugHr  Co.  has  refused  to  sell  the  by-products 
of  sirup  to  the  general  community — to  the  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Daean.  To  the  independent  meal  mills. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  To  the  farmer,  or  even  to  the  independent  alfalfa- 
plant  man,  but  they  sell  it  to  these  men  who  have  organized  a  sub- 
sidiary company  of  their  same  men? 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  what  we  understand. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  As  to  how  far  that  goes  we  can  not  state. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  do  not  know  who  owns  the  stock  in  these  vari- 
ous companies? 

Mr.  Dakajt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FORDNET.  You  only  surmise  that  the  others  do  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  You  only  surmise  that  the  stockholders  of  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Co.  own  the  stock  of  those  subsidiary  companies  t 

Mr.  Dakan.  As  subsidiary  companies. 

Mr.  FoHDNBT.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true?  You  do 
not  know  who  the  stockholders  are!    You  think  that  is  right? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  way  of  getting  at  the  business 
of  a  corporation  in  this  country  or  in  Colorado.  That  is  one  trouble 
with  the  management  of  corporations  in  the  United  States,  I  think. 

Mr.  FoPDNBY.  Getting  at  tnose  alfalfa-meal  companies,  and  so  on, 
they  are  generally  beneficial  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
State,  are  they  not?  They  encourage  them  and  make  more  valuable 
your  lands  and  give  greater  advantages  for  the  farmers  to  raise 
alfalfa?  Or  do  those  companies  purchase  alfalfa?  Do  they  handle 
nothing  but  what  they  raise  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No;  they  purchase  alfalfa  from  the  farmers. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  At  the  present  time  I  think  alfalfa  is  about  $10  a  ton 
in  the  stack. 

Mr.  FoKoNEY.  Is  that  scheme  of  theirs,  then,  and  are  those  com- 
panies of  theirs,  beneficial  to  the  farmers  or  not  by  making  a  market 
for  their  alfalfa? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes;  it  helps  to  make  a  market.  Everything  that 
increases  the  demand  does  that 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Yes;  so  that  that  is  beneficial  to  the  farmers  of 
your  State,  then ;  these  subsidiary  companies  that  you  have  mentioned 
are  beneficial  to  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Dakan.  There  is  this  difference  in  the  benefit.  The  farmers 
before  had  independent  alfalfa-meal  companies  who  would  get  the 
sirup  to  make  this  stock  food,  which  makes  very  valuable  stock  food. 

Mr.  FoFDNEY,  Yes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  But  the  company  informs  them  that  they  will  not  sell 
the  sirup. 

Mr.  FORDNET.  Because  they  want  it  themselves? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes ;  they  want  it  themselves. 
,    Mr.  FoHDNEY.  But  it  does  make  a  market  for  the  farmers'  alfalfa! 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes;  it  helps  to  increase  the  demand  for  alfalfa. 
•  Mr.  FoHDNBY.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman,  Hsve  you  be«i  able  to  compare,  Mr.  Dakan.  tiit 
price  that  is  paid  for  beets  in  Colorado  vith  the  price  paid  for  alzalfa 
in  Colorado! 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  hare  here  a  report,  in  the  Ajnerican  Sugar  Industry, 
of  which  Mr.  Willett  spoke,  the  teehaioal  sugar  joiuiud  publiEfaed 
in  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Published  for  the  be^  people  I 

Mr.  Dakan.  Ostensibly  for  the  beet  people  and  sugar  people. 

The  Chairuan,  I  say,  for  the  beet-sugar  people. 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  better.  There  is  a  aistinction  always  to  be 
made  between  beet  people  and  beet-sugar  people. 

The  Chaibhan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  On  page  423  in  the  issue  for  S«>teraber,  1911,  of  the 
American  Sugar  Industry,  is  a  paragraph  which  I  will  read ; 

Tbe  Britlfih  consul  In  Spain  gives,  in  hie  ennual  report  nhlcb  has  Jual  been 
iBGued  b;  tbe  foreign  office,  an  Interesting  account  of  the  Indnstry  in  that 
country.  The  ludtistrf  wne  1utro«lnced  into  Spain  in  1882,  and  Uie  price  of 
l>eetB  bas  uudergooe  wide  variations  siace  then.  The  cultivation  of  tlie  root  is 
only  profitable  when  ttie  average  price  of  the  raw  material  Is  £1  2a  per  too. 
.    The  Chairman.  £1  29.  per  ton  1 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  much  is  that  in  our  money? 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  a  pound  sterling,  do  you  not  t 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  figures  there  in  metric  tons  or  long  tons? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  do  not  see  here. 

Mr.  FoHDKEY.  A  pound  is  $4.87,  and  2  shillings  is  48  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  the  amount  $5.35  or  $5.36. 

Mr.  Maldy.  Does  that  hHve  any  regard  to  the  percentage  of  sugar 
that  is  in  the  beets? 

Mr.  Dasan.  Something  on  that  will  come  in  later,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Do  yon  hnd  anytliing  there  which  will  clear  up 
whether  they  use  the  iiietric  ton  or  the  long  ton ) 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  do  not  sec  that  stated  here.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  appears.    I  want  to  repf-.iil  tbat  last  sentence  which  I  read: 

The  cultivation  of  the  root  is  only  profitable  when  the  srerage  price  of  the 
raw  material  is  £1  2b.  per  too.  Before  1S90,  however,  the  price  fell  aa  low  as 
KJb.  per  ton.  lu  the  yenr  lust  mimed  the  coHBtnictlon  of  seven  new  tactorlea, 
niid  conseriiient  conipetitlnn,  hrnufiht  the  price  to  II  2s.  per  ton,  and  since  the 
tendency  has  been  upward,  the  jnlce  at  Grenada  hfls,  owing  to  compedHon  be- 
twtva  the  Kui»r  Trust  tind  the  Independent  fnctoriea.  touched  £2  14b. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  pretty  high. 

Mr,  Dakan  (continuinsj  reading)  ; 

The  present  price  Is  fairly  rtwidy.  at  £1  10a. 

The  Chairman.  £1  10s.  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Tbat  is  ihU  year. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  would  be  $7.32  in  our  money. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Now  1  want  vou  to  notice  this; 


The  Chairhan.  You  all  would  feel  pretty  well  satisfied  if  you  got 
that,  would  you  not ;  $7.32?  ' 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  are  only  nslcing  this  year  what  amounts  to 
about  $6. 
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The  Chairmax.  Tfaeae  people  get  $7.32? 

Mr.  Dakan.  According  to  this  report  published  by  the  British 
ccaisul. 

Mr.  Maiav.  Mliere  is  that;  in  Spain? 

'ITie  Chairuas'.  In  Spain. 

Mr.  Maiby.  Is  there  anything  there  to  indicate  what  they  pay  for 
suear! 

Mr.  Daicik.  Xn. 

The  Chai&max.  "VVe  have  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  \ranted  it  right  in  this  connection.  I  think  we  have 
it  in  the  record. 

The  CeAiHMaN.  Is  there  anything  in  that  article,  Mr.  Dakan,  about 
what  refined  siiKar  sells  for  over  there? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No. 

Mr.  Malby.  Will  j'ou  let  me  look  at  the  article,  if  yon  are  through 
with  itt 

Mr,  D.\KAN  (handing  paper  to  Mr.  Malby).  There  are  conditions 
there  which  go  into  the  duty,  and  so  on,  which  you  will  probably 
understand  from  the  reports  that  you  have. 

The  Ckaibsian,  Do.  you  kaow  what  farmers  generally  get  for  their 
beets  in  France? 

Mj.  Dakan.  One  of  the  reports  that  we  had  for  1909  gave  the 
avera^  as  $4.90  per  ton,  but  said  that  the  price  per  ton  was  some- 
what fictitious  because  the  growers  benefited  by  the  dividends ;  they 
were  cot^rative  owners  of  factories  to  a  large  degree,  and  had  an 
interest  m  the  factories,  and  they  received  money  from  both  ends 
of  the  business — the  beet  end  and  the  sugar  end — so  that,  to  compare 
German  conditions  with  American  conditions  would  be  hardly  fair 
or  be  an  intelligent  basis  of  comparison,  because  American  conditions 
did  not  exist  there. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  the  same  thing  true  of  France? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  have  not  any  information  or  records  from  the 
French  sugar  industry. 

The  Chairmak.  This  Spanish  report  which  you  have  given  lis  is 
very  interesting- 

Mr.  Kaseb.  That  German  proposition  is  an  important  thing.  If 
those  growers  are  interested  cooperatively  with  the  manufacture  of 
it,  ana  they  get  a  percentage  out  of  that,  we  can  readily  see  why  they 
get  a  lower  price  for  their  Deets. 

The  Chaibman.  This  committee  was  directed  to  inquire  whether  or 
not  combination  existed  between  these  beet  factories  or  between  re- 
fineries or  factories. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  is  something  more  in  connection  with  this 
Spanish  matter,  and  perhaps  if  the  article  was  to  go  in  it  might  be 
important. 

Mr.  FoKDNKY.  You  had  a  scale  of  prices  paid  by  the  factories 
which  you  presented  this  morning.    Have  you  that  now  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes;  it  was  an  actual  accounting  to  one  of  the  farm- 
ers near  Ix>ngnioct  this  fall,  just  ias  it  was  paid  to  the  farmer.  That 
is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Mai.by.  After  giring  the  price  of  beet  sugar  this  article  says: 

Xbe  BOg^r  inaDiifacturer  is  worae  off  .than  the  cultivator.  Tfaa  eslitlng  sltu- 
atloii  In  tbe  Industry  Is  due  In  part  to  tbe  action  of  the  combination  known 
as  the  Sngnr  Truft  and  In  imrt  to  the  nctEon  of  the  Government,    t'p  to  18J)9 
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bome-grown  sugar,  wlille  protected  by  a  heavy  Import  doty,  wue  uot  subject 
to  any  Intermil  toxes.  In  1902  the  Sugar  Trust  wsB  formed,  witb  tbe  arowed 
object  i>f  jJi'evpniliiK  overiiriiduLlirui  iiiiii  [n  tlie  secri^r  hope  iit  being  iible  to  buy 
up  el)  the  Bugnr  Inlereste  and  create  a  monopoly.  In  lOOT  the  tndiutiy  was 
'  going  through  a  crisis.     A  law  was  passed  Increasing  tbe  eiclK  duty  to  75 


One  peseta  is  equal  to  about  17  cents — 

prohibiting  the  eetablishment  of  new  factories  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and 
also  prohibiting  for  an  additional  term  of  three  years  tbe  establlsbment  of  any 
new  factories  within  a  radius  of  SO  mites  of  those  already  existing. 

That  creates  quite  a  different  situation. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  in  the  line  of  the  question  that  I 
■wanted  to  ask  you :  Whether  or  not  your  beet  people  there,  the  people 
who  raise  the  beets,have  more  than  one  customer  towhom  they  can  seU, 
or  whether  all  these  different  factories  are  under  the  same  manage- 
ment, and  how  that  nffects  the  farmer! 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  farmer  believes  that  that  is  exactly  the  situation 
that  he  is  laboring  under;  that  this  organization  prevents  compe- 
tition. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Dakan.  And  prevents  overi)roduction ;  and  that  that  is  one 
of  the  chief  objects  of  the  combination  of  the  su^r  c'om{>anies. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  these  nine  different  companies  do 
not  bid  for  the  farmer's  beets,  but  if  they  are  all  under  the  same 
management  thCT  all  work  together! 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  contract  was  to  be  made  on  the  7th  of  December, 
Wednesday,  for  next  year,  by  tlie  Grent  Western  directors,  calling 
in  all  the  field  men  to  Denver.  Mr.  Di.Kon  told  me  that  himself,  two 
days  before  we  left  there,  that  on  the  7th  of  this  month  Mr.  Morey 
would  be  in  Denver  and  that  they  would  take  up  the  contract  for 
the  year  iyi2  with  all  of  the  field  men  and  factory  managers  of 
northern  Colorado;  that  those  managers  were  acquainted  with  the 
disposition  of  the  fanners,  and  they  called  them  in  to  the  Sugar  Build- 
ing in  Denver,  in  the  head  offices  there,  and  grouped  all  the  Great 
"VVestern  directors  and  its  agents  from  northern  Colorado  to  make 
a  contract  to  present  to  the  farmers  next  year;  and  the  business  of 
the  field  jnen  was  to  advise  the  directors  of  the  company  in  regard 
to  the  farmers,  and  to  get  in  that  way  the  scale  that  they  thotight  the 
farmers  would  stand  for.  This  contract  was  made  for  all  northem 
Colorado, 

The  CH.MR^rAN.  T  understand  in  regard  to  the  beet -sugar  industry 
in  Colorado  that  every  single  beet-sngar  concern  there  belongs  to  the 
Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

Mr,  Dakan.  In  northern  Colorado. 

The  Chairman.  In  northern  Colorado? 

Mr,  Dakan.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  There  are  nine  of  those  factories  in  northern 
Colorado? 

Mr,  Dakan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  for  the  organization  of  this  company  they 
would  have  been  possible  competitors  of  each  other  for  the  beets  that 
the  farmers  raise,  to  some  extent,  would  they  not;  and  instead  of 
one  big  strong  customer  with  nobody  to  bid  against  him,  you  would 
have  had  nine  customers  bidding  against  each  other,  io  a  certain 
extent  at  least?  ,..,  ,XiOO'^Ic 
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Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  These  factories  were  some  of  them  built,  and  some 
of  them  purchased,  by  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co..  were  they  nott 

Mr.  Dakan.  There  was  so  much  hoi-seplay  in  the  landing  of  a 
factory  in  each  community  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  the 
details  of  each  factory. 

The  Chaikmak.  Mr.  Morey,  particularly,  virtually  said  that,  too. 
They  bought  some  that  were  already  built  when  they  went  into  the 
business,  and  promoted  and  built  others,  developing  the  business. 

Mr.  Dakam.  The  perfection  of  the  organization  did  not  then  exist 
that  exists  now,  and  there  were  independent  capitalists,  as  we  imder- 
stood,  attempting  to  get  a  foothold  in  this  rich  beet  region;  and  the 
water  facilities  and  the  irrigation  there,  the  character  of  the  soil, 
and  the  absence  of  clouds  made  it  a  particularly  desirable  location 
for  this  business ;  and  when  it  was  discovered,  after  experimentation 
with  the  sugar  beet,  that  this  region  excelled  almost  any  other  region 
in  America  for  this  purpose,  there  was  then  some  competition  in 
landing  independent  capital  for  a  sugar  factory;  and  by  manipula- 
tion, in  one  way  or  another,  all  of  these  companies  were  combined 
and  gathered  together — we  know  not  how— in  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.,  until  now  there  is  a  perfect  organization  on  the  part  of  the 
sumir  company. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  a  practical  monopoly,  then,  of  the  beet- 
sugar  market! 

Mr.  Dakan.  An  absolute  monopoly. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nobody  else  to  buy  beets  except  them! 

Mr,  Dakan.  No,  sir;  we  all  sign  this  contract.  No  other  contract 
can  be  made. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  this  combination  did  not  exist,  the  condi- 
tions would  be  different! 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  refer  you  to  the  Spanish  experience. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  that  woul  i  be  locally  the  situation 
in  this  country ! 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  was  the  condition  of  business  before. 

The  Cbairsiak.  That  is  exactly  the  point.  Before  these  factories 
were  combined,  did  the  farmers  get  any  better  prices,  and  did  they 
have  conditions  that  were  any  fairer  than  they  have  now  ? 

Mr.  Dakan,  I  was  only  familiar  with  the  Longmont  factory,  when 
they  were  first  built.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  difference  in  tbe 
prices  paid,  but  I  do  not  know  what  the  treatment  obout  the  com- 
munity was.  That  was  8  or  10  years  ago.  I  have  neier  gone  into 
that. 

The  Chairman.  You  farmers  contend  that  if  you  had  more  than 
one  customer  you  would  get  along  better! 

Mr.  Dakan.  If  there  was  actual  competition. 

The  Chairman.  Actual  competition  for  the  beets! 

Mr.  Dakan.  And  if  they  could  deal  freely  with  the  different  mea. 
Here  they  are  not  consulted  in  any  way  concerning  the  contract 

The  Chahiman.  You  mean  as  to  how  much  they  shall  be  paid! 

Mr,  Dakan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  bi^  concern,  that  has  got  all  these  nine  plants 
in  your  region,  just  gets  its  agents  there  together  and  fixes  a  figure 
ana  notifies  the  farmers,  "  We  will  pay  you  so  much  for^igar  beets." 
and  it  is  either  take  it  or  leave  it;  is  that  right!  :  i.ecDyCiOOylC 
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Mr.  I)-\KAN.  Yes.  There  has  been  a  rise  in  the  price  since  the 
farmers'  organization  got  to  work. 

The  Chauuian,  The  Farmers'  Union  attempts  to  meet  that  situ- 
ation, and  that  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  organization? 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  juat  one  of  the  numerous  objects. 

The  Chairman,  I  say  it  is  one  of  the  objects? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman,  They  have  got  a  committee  that  handles  that? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes;  tney  have  also  the  American  Beet  Growers' 
League  out  there. 

Tnc  Chairman.  And  their  officers  undertake  to  do  the  best  they 
can  with  this  company  and  to  get  as  much  of  a  price  as  possible  for 
the  farmers  for  their  beetst 

Mr.  Dakak.  Yes;  make  it  a  cooperative  busioess,  as  far  as  is 
possible  with  a  business  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairmax.  They  want  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  to  kind 
of  divide  up  profits  with  them;  is  that  the  ideat 

Mr,  Dakan.  Yes.  The  farmer,  on  the  average  yield  and  price  of 
beets  paid,  just  breaks  even.  The  company,  according  to  their  own 
reports,  make  a  profit  of  $1.10  a  sack.  The  farmer,  on  the  average, 
does  not  make  a  profit.  He  gets  his  wages.  He  is  not  allowed  to 
count  any  profit  or  any  salary  for  himself. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  farmer  get  the  benefit  of  any  of  this 
protection  we  have  on  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Only  in  the  way  indicated  here. 

Mr.  FoRUNEV.  Mr,  Combs  testified  yesterday  that  he  got  a  profit. 
You  say  the  farmers  are  not  allowed  a  profit.  He  showed  a  profit  of 
$46.10  an  acre  in  his  testimony  yesterday. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Mr.  Fordney,  1  was  speaking  of  the  average  man,  the 
average  of  the  business,  if  you  please.  The  average  of  Colorado 
iust  about  lets  the  former  break  even.  That  takes  in  Mr.  Combs  and 
Mr.  Bodkin  and  any  other  man. 

The  Chairman,  And  every  other  man,  averaging  them  up? 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  average  of  the  business  on  tlie  side  of  the  farmer 
does  not  allow  him  to  make  a  profit:  and,  according  to  your  figures, 
the  company  makes  $1.10  a  sack:  pd  that  the  farmer  sees  the  com- 
pany making  $1.10  a  hag  profit 

Mr.  FoRDNEv.  Xo:  T  beg  to  differ  with  you;  I  gave  you  Mr.  Wil- 
lett's  estimate  of  1.10  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Dakan.  And  there  are  100  pounds  in  a  bag. 

Mr.  FoHuxKv.  Yes:  that  is  $1.10  a  bag. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right:  that  is  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Now  I  will  give  you  another  illustration.  The  profit 
ri  $1,10  a  bag.  The  average  percentage  of  extraction  is  15  per  cent,  or 
three  bags  jier  ton. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  That  is  the  estimate  given  by  Mr.  Combs,  not  by  me, 

Mr.  Dakan.  Well,  for  illustration— — 

Mr.  FoRONEY.  In  other  words.  l.">  per  cent  beets  will  not  yield  300 
pounds  of  sugar  ]>er  ton:  it  will  take  17i  per  cent  beets  to  yield  that 
nnich. 

Mr.  Dakan.  But  we  have  factories  that  do  yield  that. 

Mr.  FoBUNEY.  There  are  some  beets  that  do  that;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Now,  I  want  to  illustrate  that. 

Mr.  Fo»»N.v.  Ym.  „,„.., Google 
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Mr.  Dakan.  Suppose  they  extract  15  per  cent  of  sugar;  that  is 
tlii-ee  bags  of  sugar  per  ton  extracted  from  the  beets.  If  the  average 
yield  is  10  tons  per  acre  for  the  State,  there  is  30  bags  of  sugar  per 
acre  that  the  company  gets  out  o£  the  soil  in  Coloraifo.  They  make 
on  that  $1.10  per  bag,  according  to  the  figures  given. 

.\fr.  FonoNET.  Is  that  your  average^  Do  your  beets  in  Colorado 
itverage  17J  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  is  figuring  it  on  a  15  per  cent  basis. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  am  just  illustrating  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No;  but  pardon  me.  I  am  not  quarreling  with  you; 
I  am  trying  to  get  this  right.  You  do  not  get  three  bags  of  sugar 
out  of  a  ton  of  15  per  cent  beets,  and  you  have  shown  that  15  per  cent 
is  the  average. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Pardon  me.  Wait  until  I  get  through  and  I  will  get 
to  that. 

Mr.  FoRDWBY.  Pardon  me. 

Mr.  Dakan.  This  is  an  illustration  on  a  IS  per  cent  basis. 

Mr.  FoRDNZT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  company  makes  $33  per  acre,  on  the  average,  on 
this  basis. 

Sir.  FoRDNET.  From  the  lands  of  the  Colorado  fsrmerf 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  And  on  18  per  cent  beets? 

Mr.  Dakan.  On  the  extraction  of  15  per  cent  sugar. 

Mr.  FoHDNBT.  On  the  extraction? 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  what  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  FoRONEY.  That  means  17i  per  cent  beets  on  the  test. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Some  factories  run  up  that  way.  I  am  not  very  far 
wrong,  when  I  get  to  the  point. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  This,  then,  means  that  the  company  makes  $33  an  acre 
profit  after  paying  its  oflicials  enormous  salaries  and  charging  that 
out  of  that.  In  addition  to  these  enormous  salaries  it  makes  ^3  an 
acre  off  the  farmer's  land  in  Colorado.  The  farmer  just  breaks  even 
on  the  business  basis  of  management  by  the  company.  The  farmer 
has  made  no  profit,  and  the  company  has  made  $88  an  acre  off  the 
land  of  the  farmer  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  Do  you  know  that  the  factory  makes  that?  That  is 
the  point  I  want  to  get  at.  And  if  so  how  do  you  arive  at  your  fig- 
ures showing  their  profit? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  am  taking  Mr.  Willett's  estimate  of  the  profit.  I 
as  taking  your  estimate. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Oh,  well,  Mr.  Willett  is  a  New  York  man,  and  this 
firm  i^  in  Colorado.  The  average  I  gave,  as  given  by  him,  gives  a 
profit  of  1,10  cents  pei  pound,  which  is,  as  T  understand  it,  through- 
out the  whole  United  States — the  entire  beet-sugar  industrv  of  the 
Tnited  States. 

Mr.  Dakan.  And  we  understand  that  the  efficiency  of  the  facto- 
lies  in  Colorado  is  such  that  they  excel  in  the  extraction  of  sugar. 

Mr.  FoFDJjey.  do  not  so  understand  that,  I  do  not  know  why. 
If  so,  why?  Tell  me  why  your  factories  there  can  get  any  moresuear 
cutof  beets  than  other  factories?  I  am  not  quiirrelling  with  you,  But 
I  want  to  know  these  things. 
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ilr.  Dakan.  I  do  DC'I  know  why.  becatiiie  we  are  not  allowed  to  go 
iuto  that  with  the  company. 

Mr.  FoRDNEv.  I  think  you  ar^  mistaken  in  (hat.  Perhaps  you  are 
right  and  I  am  wrcng. 

^lT.  Dakan.  Jfr.  Fordney. 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  Yes, 

Mr.  Dakax,  When  we  iisked  Mr.  Di:ion  whether  the  figures  he 
re  ad  were  not  the  extraction,  when  he  said  I.'i.jT  per  cent  sugar,  he 
was  very  much  embarrassed,  closed  up  his  records,  and  would  not 
.answer  the  question  -would  not  speak  to  us  concerning  that  any 
more. 

Mr,  Malby.  Let  me  ask  you  on  that  point:  Are  these  companies 
all  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  or  elsewhere! 

Mr,  Dakan.  Some  of  the  subsidiary  companies  are  organized  in 
Colorado. 

Mr  Mai.iiy.  I  mean  the  sugar  companies.  Is  the  Great  Western 
.'^ugar  Co.  a  Colorado  corporation,  or  nott 

Mr.  Dakax.  I  coul't  not  shv.  My  impression  is  that  it  is  a  New 
.Tersey  corporation. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  they  make  reports  to  the  secretary  of  state  or  other 
officials  of  the  State  or  Colorado  under  your  taxing  system  J  Do  they 
make  any  report  ? 

Mr,  Daran.  Not  that  is  of  any  yalue  frran  a  taxation  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Do  they  make  any  report  at  all  as  to  their  receipts 
and  income  and  disbursements  and  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Dakax.  They  make  a  report  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany— I  may  not  be  altogether  corect  in  this,  but  that  is  the  general 
scheme — of  the  stock  outstanding  and  the  debts  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Maijiy.  And  their  income! 

Mr.  Dakax.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Malby.  Are  there  any  laws  in  the  State  of  Colorado  taxing 
the  income,  gross  or  net  ? 

Mr.  Dakax.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with 
the  corporation  law  to  go  into  that. 

Mr.  ^Ialby.  You  see,  imless  we  have  all  of  the  details  that  go  in 
to  make  up  a  company  ^  income,  as  well  as  their  outgo,  we  are  apt  to 
come  to  an  erroneous  conclusion. 

I  notice  on  page  2729  of  our  hearings  that  Mr.  Palmer,  in  response 
to  a  question  put  Dv  our  chairman  with  reference  to  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.  at  Denver,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairuak,  •  •  "  Theu  wp  (eo  to  ^'oloriido.  Tlit>  (■•iiicenis  about  wliii-lj 
1  have  been  readhig  arc  llic  very  biggest  in  the  l>iiNliie)iB,  are  iLej  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yen.  sir. 

The  CriAiRMAS.  I  will  rend  iigfllii  frnin  the  Beet  Stifmr  Oazette,  whleU  is  ft 
standard  publlentlou  and  rellnhle? 

Mr.  Palmes.  Yes,  sir. 

Tbe  Chaibma.-*.  .\qi1  publlfthetl  <ti  the  interest  of  the  lieel-sngiir  luduRtryV 

Mr.  PAt.MEB.  Yes.  Blr. 

The  Chairman  (readioK) : 

"Orcat  Western  Sngar  Co.  dividend.  The  Greot  Westfrn  Suitor  Co,.  n(  Deu- 
ver,  Col".,  has  declared  two  quarterly  dividends  of  IJ  i>er  cent  each  on  the  eoin- 
nion  Kt'tfk.  The  first  Is  payable  July  2,  ti>  stock  of  rei'ord  Jnne  15:  the  seenml 
la  ijayflliieOcldher.H,  to  stoek  of  reeord  September  ITi.  The  lomiiany  has  declared 
qn&rterly  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  for  a  year  to  come.  The  first  is 
payable  July  2,  to  stock  of  record  June  IH;  the  second.  October  3,  to  stock  ot 
record  Septeiul>er  IS;  the  third.  January  2,  1911,  to  stock  of  record  December 
15,  and  the  fonrth,  April  3,  1011,  to  stock  of  record  March  IS.  1011.    'Mere  \3 
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^13.130,000  preferred  and  flO.S44.000  commoii  outstaoding.  Tlie  oompun^  liafi 
l>uld  dividends  on  ilie  preferred  stock  since  18(Bi  nt  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  The 
DVBt  dividend  on  tlie  common  stock  was  paid  In  January  of  this  year  at  rate  of 
fi  per  cent." 

Wonid  you  say  that  la  a  trne  statement  of  !he  conditions  so  far  as  tlio  Great 
W««terD  la  concerned? 

Mr.  PAI.UE&.  I  Hhould  Judge  so.  They  did  not  commence  to  pay  dividends  on 
tfip  common  stock  until  Just  recently,  as  I  recollect.  The  last  qnotalloii  I  bav? 
heard  on  their  common  stock  was  RO. 


Now,  it  would  appear  from  the  reading  of  this  document  that  while 
there  mav  be  a  oapitnlization  in  excess  of  that  outstanding,  the  out- 
standing'stock  is  something  like  $23,700,000,  instead  of  $30,000,000. 
It  would  appear  that  they  had  paid  dividends  only  on  $13,180,000 
since  1905,  and  that  no  dividend  Had  been  paid  on  any  other  portion 
of  it  until  about  a  half  a  year  ago.  The  point  that  occurs  to  me  is 
that,  if  you  are  correct  about  the  company  making  such  vast  sumB 
of  money,  it  certainly  is  not  indicated  by  the  payment  of  any  divi- 
dends to  the  stockholders  who  own  the  company,  I  am  wonder- 
ing— and  that  is  why  I  asked  you  whether  there  is  any  report  made 
to  vour  secretary  of  state  or  any  other  officer— whether  their  receipts 
and  disbursements,  if  sucli  a  statement  was  6Ied,  would  not  show 
that  you  must  be  mistaken  with  reference  to  your  deductions  as  to 
the  excessive  revenue  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  business  that 
was  done.  You  see,  there  has  been  no  dividend  on  the  common  stockj 
e.icept  two  quarterly  dividends,  recently  declared.  The  first  com- 
mon stock  dividend  was  payable  on  July  2,  and  the  second  was  pay- 
able on  October  3.    I  take  it  that  that  must  be  1910. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  What  was  the  amount  of  that  dividend,  40  per  cent! 

Mr.  Ma  LEY.  It  was  1^  per  cent;  a  quarterly  dividend,  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent  per  annum. 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  on  the  common  stock;  and  the  dividend  on 
the  preferred  stock  is  7  per  cent.- 

Mr.  Malbt.  Yes;  but  that  is  only  $13,000,000  instead  of  $80,- 
000,000.  How  do  you  account  for  the  payment  simply  on  $13,000,- 
000  of  the  preferred  stock,  and  none  on  the  common  stock  except 
for  about  a  year,  now,  if  they  are  in  receipt  of  such  a  vast  amount 
of  money! 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  can  only  suppose  that  it  is  put  in  the  surplus  and 
undivided  profit 

Mr.  Maiat.  I  think  they  report  on  that, 

Mr.  FoRnNEY.  If  you  will  permit  me,  here  is  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Morey,  which  explains  the  stock  question.  Mr.  Malbj  was  examin- 
ing him.    I  read  from  page  874  of  the  record : 

Mr.  Maist.  The  Gi-eat  Western  Sngar  Co.  was  Incorporated  in  the  SIflte  of 
New  Jersey? 

Mr.  MoREV.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  With  a  en]>ltnl  stock  of  how  much? 

Mr.  MoBEY.  Originally.  J20,000.000.  That  was  the  authorized  capital,  JIO,- 
000,000  of  preferred  and  $10,000,000  of  common,  and  then  afterwarda  It  was  In- 
crcnsed,  mnkins  530.000,000  of  cnjtltnl,  *15,000.00n  of  each,  but  It  la  not  all 
Ixf^Ded. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  much  of  It  has  been  iSBued? 

Sir.  MoBKY.  Of  the  preferred,  there  has  been  Isoned  13R.300  shares. 

Mr.  Mat-bt.  Tblrteen  and  some  odd  million  dollars? 

Mr.  MoBBV.  Yes;  and  of  the  common,  105,440  shares,  or  $10,500,000, 


That  makes  $23,130,000. 
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Mr.  Malbv.  That  i>^  substantially  this  statement  411  thftt  I 
wantud  ivas  to  insert  hei-e  their  own  records,  as  being  a  sort  of  an 
appropriate  place  for  a  comparison  between  that  and  the  other.  The 
full  staienient  may  go  in  at  any  time,  when  I  find  it.  Figuring  upon 
the  basis  that  Mr.  Dakaii  ha.s  given,  of  couree  it  would  l»  difficult  to 
uncertain  what  they  were  doing  with  their  money,  because  it  cer- 
tainly has  not  gone  to  the  stockholders  of  the  company. 

The  CiiAiiiMAs.  You  want  a  statement  from  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.  t  i 

Mr.  Maijjy.  From  the  Great  Western. 

Mr.  FoRDNKY.  While  you  are  finding  that,  may  I  ask  a  few 
questions  ? 

The  Chaikman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  I  have  made  some  comparison  here  of  the  prices 
paid  by  independents  and  the  Michigan  Co,'s  factories  in  the  State 
of  Michigan,  under  their  contract  which  you  gave  me  a  copy  of  a 
little  while  ago,  which  I  understood  to  be  exactly  as  it  is  stated  there, 
with  the  prices  obtained  by  the  Colorado  farmers.  From  the  testi- 
mony given  by  Mr,  Bodkin  and  Mr.  Combs  and  yourself— I  do  not 
know  whether  you  have  yet  given  that — ^I  am  quite  satisfied  that  it 
costs  you  considerably  more  per  acre  to  produce  your  beets  in  Colo- 
mdo  than  it  eosits  to  produce  beets  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  In 
Colorado  you  must  pay  for  water  and  you  must  dig  ditches  to  dis- 
tribute thnt  water  over  the  fields,  whereas  in  Michigan  we  get  water 
from  the  elements  without  cost.  You,  by  being  able  to  give  the  beets 
water  when  they  need  It  most,  and  having  sunshine  practically  all 
the  time  during  the  growing  season  of  beets,  have  an  advantage  over 
a  State  that  depends  upon  the  elements,  because  beets  need  sunshine 
all  the  time,  and  water — - 

Mr.  Dakan.  When  they  need  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY  (continuing).  WTien  they  need  it.  Sometimes  we 
get  too  much  of  it,  in  Michigan,  and  sometimes  not  enough.  I 
have  made  a  comparison  of  the  prices  paid,  with  the  various  per- 
centages of  sugar  content  in  the  beets,  and  I  wanted  to  give  them 
to  you;  and  you  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong.  I  want  them  to  go  in 
the  record.  For  12  per  cent  beets  your  Colorado  farmers,  as  I  re- 
member from  the  statement  you  made  here,  get  $5  per  ton,  flat? 

Mr.  Dakatj.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  The  Michigan  farmer  gets  $4.50  per  ton. 

Mr,  Dakan.  Yes. 

Mr  FoHUNEY.  For  13  per  cent  beets  you  get  $5,  flat. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

Mr,  FORnNBY.  The  Midiigan  farmer  gets  $4.83J,  For  14  per 
cent  beets  you  get  $5,  flat  The  Michigan  farmer  gets  $5.16|  per 
ton.  On  15  per  cent  beets  you  get  $5.35.  The  Michigan  farmer  gets 
$5.50.  For  16  per  cent  beets  the  Colorado  farmer  receives  $5.50  per  ton, 
and  the  Michigan  farmer  $5.83^.  For  17  per  cent  beets  the  Colorado 
farmer  gets  $5.75  per  ton,  and  the  Michigan  farmer  gets  $6.16|  per 
ton.  For  18  per  cent  beets  the  Colorado  farmer  gets  $6  per  ton,  and 
the  Michigan  farmer  gets  $6.50  per  ton.  Is  not  that  about  right, 
EO  far  as  Colorado  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Dakan,  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  FoHDNET.  That  was  my  understanding  in  Michigan,  and  that 
is  according  to  the  Michigan  contract  which  you  gave  me  a  few 
moments  ago. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  That  is  not  such  a  very  great  difference  in  the 
price  paid  per  ton ;  it  ranges  from  60  cents.  The  higher  the  per- 
centage the  greater  the  difference  between  your  prices  and  the  Michi- 
gan prices. 

Mr.  Dakan.  But  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  prodiidng  the  beets 
is  nearly  double. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  It  is  much  more,  as  I  said.  But  it  has  always 
been  contended  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means — I  d© 
not  know  that  that  information  has  been  presented  here — that  yon 
were  getting  a  higher  per  cent  of  sugar  in  your  beets  in  irrigated 
land  districts,  and  a  higher  tonnage  per  acre.  But  Mr.  Bodkin 
stated  yesterday,  I  think — or  Mr.  Cximbs  stat«d — that  your  average 
tonnage  per  acre  there  was  about  10  tons.  That  does  not  vary  very 
much  from  the  tonnage  harvested  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Dakan.  May  I  give  you  there  a  record  which  I  have  here, 
somethiug  concerning  those  things^ 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Yes ;  we  will  be  glad  to  have  that. 

Mr.  Dakan.  In  1908  the  total  acreage  in  Colorado  wns  119,475. 
The  yield  was  9.28  tons. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  May  I  ask  you  who  ma'de  up  those  statistics?  Art 
those  Government  reports  or  your  State  reports,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  think  I  ^ot  these  figures  from  the  American  Sugar 
IndustiT,  this  sugar-beet  loumal. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  tne  Government  estimate? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  Yes.  I  want  to  say  that  yesterday  or  this  morn- 
ing an  estimate  was  given  on  the  crop  of  Michigan  taken  from  some 
Government  report  here,  which  widely  differs  from  the  real  results 
in  the  State,  showing  but  a  fraction  over  7  tons  per  acre  there. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  this  is  for  1908.  I  am  going  on 
three  years. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Yes;  but  you  do  not  know  whether  this  is  from  a 
Government  report  or  from  State  reports? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  think  it  is  taken  from  the  American  Sugar  Indus- 
try, this  technicaljoumal. 

Mr.  FoBDNEr.  Tbe  figures  being,  perhaps,  taken  from  Government 
reports? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes.  I  will  just  give  this  table,  so  that  the  stenogra- 
pher may  have  it  compact. 

Mr.  FoHDNET.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Total  acreage,  Colorado,  1908,  119,475;  yield  per 
acre,  9.28  tons;  per  cent  of  sugar,  13.85;  1909,  total  acreage,  141,600; 
yield  per  acre,  10.33  tons ;  per  cent  of  sugar,  14.24. 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  That  is  oelow  the  general  average  of  ilichigan. 
You  can  not  get  300  pounds  of  sugar  out  of  a  ton  of  beets  of  that 
percentage,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No,  air. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Then  your  figures  of  300  pounds  per  ton  must  be  for 
some  other  years  or  on  some  other  basis.  (^ .>  ^  ^\  ^ 
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Mr.  Daka;;.  I  took  the  basis  of  It,  for  the  sake  of  illustr&tion.  If 
that  illustration  is  objectiooable.  I  would  reduce  it  to  12  per  cent.  ' 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  It  is  not  objectioDable  at  all. 

Mr,  Malby.  It  is  not  objectionable,  if  it  is  based  on  the  actual 
conditions, 

Mr.  FoRDNEY,  The  illustration  should  be  taken  by  this  committee 
as  dealing  with  actiial  results,  in  showing  excessive  profits,  as  you 
claim,  by  the  sugar  factories,  and  snch  poverty-striciten  profits  by 
the  farmers  for  tlieir  crops. 

Mr.  Dakax.  Well,  suppose  we  get  at  this  year,  for  an  illustration. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  If  vou  can.  do  that.    For  instance,  vou  take 

Mr.  Dakan.  Thecrop  of  1911. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Of  1910-11! 

Mr.  Dakak.  No;  the  1911  crop. 

Mr.  FoRD>EY.  Your  1011  crop  has  not  been  ground  out  yet. 

Mr,  Dakax.  Up  to  last  Wednesday  Mr.  Dixon  informed  us  that 
the  average  was  15,57  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoBUNEY.  For  tne  State? 

Mr.  Dakak,  For  the  Stnte. 

Mr,  FORDNEY.    15..')"  ? 

Mr,  Dakan.  Yes,  for  the  State;  that  is  as  we  understood  it.  Now, 
I  do  not  know  what  the  per  cent  of  extraction  is  there,  hut  I  will 
ask  you  to  give  me  that. 

Sir.  FoBDNET.  I  know,  from  statements  that  are  general  in  the 
business,  that  it  is  about  85  per  cent  of  the  extraction,  with  the 
Steffena  process,  which  is  the  most  modern  process.  In  other  words, 
if  you  extract  100  pounds  yon  save  only  85  pounds  of  it.  I  think 
that  is  about  correct. 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  would  make  three  sacks  and  11.4  pounds. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  Yes;  but  you  do  not  get  three  sacks  out  of  those 
percentages. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Now,  take  85  per  cent  of  that. 

Mr.  FoRoNEY.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  15.57? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes.     That  figures  out  2.r>469. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Mr,  Hamlin  figures  here  that  with  15  per  cent  sugar, 
85  per  cent  of  15.57  extraction  would  give  264J  pounds,  by  the 
Steffens  process,  which  is  used ;  and  he  says  that  under  other  methods 
considerably  less  than  that  much  sugar  would  be  saved.  You  know 
that  they  have  the  Steffens  process? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  know  that  they  have  it  in  some  of  the  factories, 
and  the  simp  is  shipped  to  those  factories.  Some  of  the  factories 
have  the  Steffens,  and  some  do  not.  but  from  those  that  do  not  the 
sirup  is  shipped  in  tanks  to  those  that  have  the  Steffens,  so  that  they 
use  all  the  sirup  they  manufacture  in  that  waj'.  That  is,  they  get 
all  of  the  sugar  that  they  can  get  out  of  the  sirup.  Of  cour,=e  there 
is  some  sirup  left  then. 

Mr.  FoRDNET,  Yes,  refuse;  that  is  bitter  sirup.  They  extract  al- 
eohol  from  that  in  our  country. 

Mr,  Dakan.  Yes,  and  they  also  use  it  for  stock  food,  mixing  it 
with  alfalfa  and  straw  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Yes,  it  is  used  so  with  us,  too. 

Mr.  Dakan.  In  northern  Colorado  the  extraction,  as  nearly  as  we 
can  get  at  the  actual  conditions,  this  year  is  264^  pounds  from  a 
ton,  and  they  make  $1.10  profit  per  bag.  C  (H)qIc 
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Mr.  FosoNET.  Per  100  pounds,  yes. 

Mr.  Daean.  Per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Malbt.  How  manv  bags  do  vou  figure? 

Mr.  Dakan.  2.64  bags.' 

Mr.  Mai£t.  I  mean,  what  was  the  output  qf  Colorado^ 

Mr.  Dakan.  This  year! 

Mr.  Malbt.  Any  year — take  any  year.  Each  year  has  ite  own,  of 
course.     That  would  be  less  than  3  cents  a  pound  profit  at  $1.10. 

Mr,  Dakan.  The  average  tonnage  for  1909  was  lOJ. 

Mr.  Mauit.  I  mean  what  was  the  output  in  bags  of  the  factories) 
of  Colorado.  You  give  the  profit  on  each  bag.  Vou  are  figuring 
the  profit  on  each  bag.  On  what  number  of  bags  do  you  figure? 
How  many  bags  was  me  output? 

Mr.  Daean.  Our  eGtimate  for  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  in 
tonnage  l^is  year  is  700,000  tons  for  northern  Colorado. 

ilr.  FoBDNEY.  I  will  help  you,  if  you  will  permit  me,  Mr,  Maiby. 
We  were  figuring  on  saving  85  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  beets,  on  15.57 
per  cent  in  the  beets,  which  means  264^  pounds  from  a  ton  of  sugar, 
and  if  Mr.  Willett's  estimate  of  1.10  cents  a  pound  is  correct,  the 
profit  to  the  factory  is  $2.91  profit  per  ton  of  beets  worked. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Now  we  are  getting  at  the  comparison  that  I  wish  to 
state  that  causes  the  former  to  asK  for  a  larger  price  for  his  beets. 
At  the  average  cost  to  the  farmer  of  raising  beets,  he  just  about 
breaks  even.  He  sees  the  company  making  about  $30  per  acre  on 
this  basis  off  of  the  land  that  he  does  not  make  anything  from  as  a 
profit. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  Or  a  very  small  one,  if  he  makes  any  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  A  comparatively  smaM  one,  I  mean  compared  with 
the  profit  of  the  company. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  His  investment  is,  of  course,  much  less  in  propor- 
tion than  that  of  the  factory.    However 

Mr.  Dakan.  But  he  gets  no  salary.  He  sees  the  ofScials  of  the 
company  getting  millions  of  dollars  in  salaries,  and  that  is  not  in- 
cluded m  these  profits. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  If  they  get  millions  of  dollars  in  salary,  what  are  the 
salaries!  You  have  referred  to  excessive  salaries  several  times. 
Have  you  any  figures  on  what  salaries  they  get ! 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  do  not  know  what  the  officials  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  get. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No;  but  the  officials  of  your  company? 

Mr.  Malby.  We  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  do  not  know,  but  they  own  a  large  proportion 
of  the  stock. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  do  the  officials  of  your  local  company  get? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Mr.  Morey  probably  gets  $20,000  or  $25,000  a  year. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  He  superintends  tne  11  factories,  does  he? 
-  Mr.  Dakan.  I  presume  so.    I  do  not  know.    I  have  not  heard  of 
Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  They  have  nine  factories  in  your  State? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Nine  in  our  State,  and  one  at  Scottsbluff,  Nebr. 

Mr.  FoHONEY.  la  not  Mr.  Morey  superintendent  over  all  of  those 
factories  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  do  not  know.  uigmzecDyCiOOgIc 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  would  b«  a  little  more  than  $2,000  a  year  for 
each  factory,  for  his  salary? 

Mr.  Daean.  If  you  care  to  figure  it  that  way. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  I  do  not  want  to  figure  it  that  way  unless  it  is 
right.  Is  he  superintendent  of  the  entire  eleven  factories,  do  you 
know? 

Mr.  Daean.  I  do  not  know  just  what  his  official  connection  is. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  evidence  shows  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  The  information  given  me  by  Mr.  Hamlin,  who 
is  present,  is  that  Mr.  Morey  is  at  this  time  president  of  the  eleven 
factories  owned  by  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Mr.  Morey's  own  testimony  shows  that  to  be  a  fact. 

Mr.  FoRnNET.  And  I  am  informed  that  he  gets  $25,000  a  year, 
which  is  a  little  more  than  $2,000  to  be  charged  to  each  factory,  if 
it  is  equally  proportioned.  We  are  trying  to  get  at  the  salaries  paid 
to  the  oflSeera,  that  is  all,  Mr.  Dakan.  I  am  not  disputing  you.  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  DiKAN.  There  are  numerous  salaries  of  $10,000  which  are  re- 
]«>rted.  <ind  some  $il,0()0  and  $7,000  salaries,  but  vre  do  not  know. 

Mr.  I'liROXEY.  Yon  do  not  know  how  many  in  each  factorv  receive 
R^alarv  of  $10,000? 

Mr.  t)AKAN  No:  nor  in  any  factory,  how  much  any  receive.  But, 
for  ins^iince.  tnke  the  chemist  in  chief;  I  do  not  mow  what  his 
'fficia!  title  is.  hut  the  man  who  has  charge  of  and  is  responsible 
f'tr  the  (ihemicRl  management  of  the  industry  for  the  Great  West- 
ern Sugar  Co.:  he  is  a  high-salaried  official.  Then,  the  general 
snperintendent,  the  general  field  man,  and  the  general  agricultural- 
ists. They  have  e,inerts  from  Germany  who  are  engaged  in  the  con- 
ihict  of  agricultural  experiments. 

Mr.  I^'oHPNEr.  .Mr.  Morey  gave  all  the  salaries  of  the  officers  and 
high-priv'ed  men  cnnnected  with  the  company,  and  that  is  already 
i,",  the  record.     Have  you  examined  that? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  FoRnxEY.  T  believe  that  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Dakan.  J  ha^■e  examined  the  record,  but  I  did  not  see  the  list 
of  salnries.     I  did  not  see  the  record  until  we  got  here  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  ("iisrns.  Mr.  Morey  did  gii^e  them.     I  read  them. 

Mr.  Dakan,  Did  it  purport  to  be  the  salaries  of  all  of  the  officials* 

Mr.  I'oRnNEY.  I  do  not  know.    We  can  find  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Malby.  '\\'hil(  we  are  stopping  on  that,  for  a  moment,  let  me 
iisk  another  question.  The  witness  was  testifying  as  to  the  output 
of  their  concerns  in  bags  of  100  pounds  each,  and  the  method  of 
uscertaining  what  the  output  is,  and  so  forth.  You  have  been 
dealing  somewlint  in  acreages,  but  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to 
*!;>me  statistics  offered  by  Mr.  Morey  as  to  the  oiitput  of  his  united 
factories,  How  much  per  bag  of  100  pounds  do  you  figure  the  profit 
would  be.  under  the  method  you  have  described?  How  much  would 
be  the  profit  on  10(1  pounds  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Dakan.  $1,10 

Mr.  Malby.  How  many  bags  do  you  figure? 

Mr.  Dakan.  On  the  average  yield  per  acre  it  would  be  29J,  at  10 
tons  per  acre. 
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Mr.  Maimt.  But  what  would  be  the  aggrega,t«,  I  mean;  what 
would  be  the  aggregate  output?  You  must  have  something  to  go 
by  to  ascertain  what  their  entire  income  would  bet 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  mean  in  northern  Colorado. 

Mr,  Maiat.  I  mean  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  if  that  is  where 
they  are  located. 

Mr.  Dakah.  There  are  two  factories,  you  know,  that  are  not  in 
iiorthem  Colorado,  which  belong  to  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co., 
so  that  we  can  only  estimate  their  output  in  northern  Colorado. 

Mr.  Malbt.  What  would  you  estimate  that  to  bef 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  estimate  it  this  year  at  700,000  tons  of  beets. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Reduce  that  to  sugar  in  bags,  and  tell  me  what  it 
would  be. 

Mr.  Dakan.  It  is  2.9  bags  per  ton. 

Mr.  Malbt,  You  and  Mr.  Fordney  have  gone  over  that.  Get  it 
down  to  bags  of  sugar,  so  that  we  can  make  a  comparison  of  esti- 
mates between  your  figures  and  Mr.  Morey's  figures. 

Mr.  Dakan.  This  would  be  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Maist.  All  rieht ;  any  year. 

Mr.  Dakan.  For  tne  present  campaign. 

Mr.  Malbt.  All  right.  So  long  as  we  get  the  price  per  bag,  we 
can  easily  enough  ascertain  as  to  the  balance, 

&&.  Dakan.  On  the  basis  of  a  yield  of  beets  in  northern  Colorado 
for  the  campaign  of  1911  of  700,000  tons,  and  an  extraction  of  2.9 
bags  per  tcm,  the  number  of  bags  produced  on  that  estimate  for  the 
present  campaign  would  be  2,030,000  bags  of  sugar  of  100  pounds 
each. 

Mr.  Mai«t.  Upon  which  you  calculate  there  is  a  profit  of  $1.10 
a  bagt 

Mr.  Dakan.  If  that  profit  is  correct. 

Mr.  Malbt.  That  would  yield  you  about  $2,233,000. 

Mr.  FoHDNBT.  Those  are  the  nme  factories  you  are  figuring  cm, 
Mr.  Dakan  f 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

Mr.  FOBDNET.  They  would  yield  2,030,000  bags? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Now,  I  call  attention  to  Mr.  Morey's  statement  as 
to  what  their  actual  output  was  for  the  campaign  of  1909-10,  2,146,- 
828  ba^.    For  the  campaign  of  1910-11  it  was  1,462,798  bags. 

Mr.  Dakan.  When  did  he  give  that  testimony? 

Mr,  Malbt.  It  was  given  on  June  24, 1911. 

Mr.  Dakan.  He  was  dealing  in  futures,  then,  for  1910-11. 

Mr.  Malby.  This  is  the  campaign  of  1911-12,  so  that  there  would 
not  be  any  futures  about  that  teatimony. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  am  estimating  for  the  campaign  now  of  1911-12. 

Mr.  Mai.bt.  What  we  are  trying  to  fir.d  out  is  not  what  the  profits 
were  for  a  given  year,  but  in  a  certain  period  of  time  which  would 
represent  the  fair  and  uniform  income  of  the  company.  You  can 
not  tell  what  the  income  of  a  man  or  a  corporation  is  by  selecting 
one  year,  but  you  can  by  taking  a  period  of  years. 

Mr.  Daean.  But  last  year  there  was  a  very  short  acreage  for  the 
(Jreat  Western  Sugar  Co. 
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Mr.  Maiay.  Yes ;  I  know ;  but  app&reDtl;  they  have  their  ups  and 
downs  the  same  as  everybcKly  else  does.  The^  hare  the  same  ex- 
penses; their  fixed  chaises  are  just  the  same.  Now,  they  would  make 
money,  I  suppose,  during  the  campai^  of  190&-10.  There  mi^t 
not  be  much  proSt  on  1.1^2,798  bags,  white  there  mig^t  be  a  profit 
on  2,146,828  bags. 

I  will  now  turn  to  page  &00.  and  I  find,  according  to  Mr.  Morey's 
statement,  the  following.  He  was  under  cross-examinatioo  by  Mr. 
Jacoway.  They  quoted  the  selling  price  for  the  years  1908-©. 
1909-10,  and  1910-11,  which  averaged  1^4.485,  and  the  cost  was  stated 
at  $3,712,  making  a  net  profit  of  78.5  cents  per  bag.  instead  of  $1.10 
per  bag. 

Mr,  Dakan.  'Whose  testimony  is  that?, 

Mr,  Malbt.  Mr.  Morev's. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Shall  I  do  some  estimating,  now,  on  Iiif  own  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  Malbt.  Why,  il  there  is  anything  which  you  can  add  to  that. 
■we  would  be  very  glad  to  haie  you  do  so.  Apparently,  however,  he 
figures  his  profits  considerably  less  than  we  have  Iwen  fiifuring  them, 

Mr,  Dakan.  Ijet  us  take  him  at  his  own  figures,  then. 

Mr,  Malbt.  Well,  that  would  answer. 

Mr,  Dakak,  78,5  cents  profit,  per  bag.  and  2.9  bags  per  ton. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  have  not  said  he  quoted  2.9  bags  per  ton.  I  have  not 
read  that.  Now.  if  he  says  that,  all  right.  I  am  not  aware  that  lie 
did  say  that.  He  gives  me  number  of  bags  that  they  did  actually 
produce,  the  number  of  bags  in  their  actual  output. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  bags  there  were? 

Mr,  Malbt.  I  take  it  the  nimiber  of  bags  given  here  that  the  craii- 
pany  sent  out  was  an  actual  tabulation  from  the  books,  as  to  what  the 
output  was,    Tt  would  be  foolish  for  us  to  speculate  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes:  and  we  know  how  much  sugar  is  in  a  bajr. 

Mr,  Malbt.  Yes;  100  pounds.  He  says  there  is  100  pounds  in  n 
hag,  and  they  sent  out  so  many  bn^.  I  was  fearing  that  Mr.  Dakan 
was  taking,  as  a  basis  for  calculation,  something  that  did  not  exist. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Mr.  Malby,  I  should  like  verj'  much  for  you  to  (five 
me  a  basis  of  Mr.  Morey's  own  figure?,  with  which  I  may  compare 
our  own,  for  you,  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  can  give  yon  only  this,  ami  Ibis  is  in  the  testimony, 
I  read  from  page  899 : 

Mr,  jAcuw.w.  Now,  Mr.  Morey.  vou  auJrt  thiit  tlic  output  of  tlie  concern  Iw 
which  you  fire  IntereBted,  for  the  jenr  1!H)S-1),  wiis  l..s»s..s;t4  biifin,  ii  100  jxHinds 
to  the  ba;;? 

Mr.  MoBEY.  Tee. 

Mr.  JACOWAT,  And  1u  1009-10  It  w«s  2,140.828? 

ytr.  Mohkt.  Yes. 

>fr.  Jacoway,  Aad  in  1010-11  it  was  1,462,798  bags? 

Mr.    MoBET.  Yes. 

8o  that  you  see  there  has  been  given  to  us  the  exact  number  of 
bags  which  he  swears  the  corporation  turned  out. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Did  he  pve  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation 
during  those  years! 

Mr,  Malbt.  He  did  not.  He  gave  some  acreages  here,  but  the 
acreages  have  reference  to  what  the  company  itself  is  interested  in. 
rather  than  the  entire  acreage. 
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Now,  I  turn  to  the  followingr  page,  which  is  page  900,  and  I  find 
that  Mr.  Jacoway  has  tabulated  the  three  years  1908-9,  1909-10, 
and  1910-11  at  100  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  bag,  and  I  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

Ml-.  Jacoway.  I  am  just  luterested  In  some  figures  here.  You  produced 
5,418,460  bags  of  wiRar,  iit  100  iioundu  to  the  bng,  In  the  period  of  time  nieu- 
tioned  awhlte  ago,  to  vlt.  1908-9.  1000-10,  nad  1910-11.  As  I  understand  yon 
to  say,  your  average  selling  price  for  tlione  iferlods  was  4.485? 

Mr.  MosEV.  No:  I  did  not  sny  for  tliose  periods.  I  eald  tlie  average,  but 
it  did  uot  refer  to  those  three  or  four  years'  average. 

That  is  the  general  average,  I  suppose.    Then  he  continues : 

>fr.    Jacoway.  Cbu    you    approximate  that? 

Mr.  MoBET.  I  do  uot  believe  It  would  be  very  different.  That  otber  happened 
to  t>e  Itere. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Api>roxlinately,  are  your  selling  prices  for  this  period  of  time 
and  yonr  cost  pticee  for  this  period  of  time  about  the  same  as  for  the  period 
of  time  you  gnre  and  for  which  yon  quote  ttie  eelling  price  at  4.485  and  tli» 
rost  at  3.70? 

Mr.  MosKY.  I  do  uot  think  there  would  be  much  change 

Mr.  Jacoway.  It  would  he  approslmately  and  substantially  correct? 

Mr.  MOKEY.  Yes:  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  That  being  true,  and  on  that  assumption,  and  looking  at  it  on 
that  basis,  then  your  profit  fur  that  period  of  time  would  be  the  difference 
between  the  Belling  price  of  4.485  and  the  cost  price  of  3.T12,  which  would  net 
you  78.B  cents  on  each  bag  of  sugar.    Is  tliat  correct? 

Mr.  MoBEY.  I  have  not  gone  over  your  figures,  but  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  That  is,  it  would  be  the  total  number  of  bags  multiplied  by 
T8i  cents — 781  cents  multiplied  by  the  number  of  bags  of  sugar  you  prodnced? 

Mr.  MoBEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Ab  I  Bgure  it,  that  would  be  $4,253,491.10.  Can  you  verify 
Ibose  figures? 

Mr.  Morey.  I  can  not  verify  them.    I  can  get  all  the  figures  you  want  later. 

That  is  the  testimony  we  have  ou  that  matter.  That  is,  it  comes 
to  us  in  the  total  output  of  the  concern,  with  the  statement  of  Mr. 
llorey  as  to  what  he  received  for  his  sugar  and  what  his  profits  were 
per  bae.  If  you  have  any  other  deductions  in  any  other  form  that 
might  De  permissible. 

Mr,  Daran.  I  just  want  to  make  an  illustration  and  use  his  own 
£gures,  and  make  the  illustration  safe. 

Mr.  Malbv.  All  right. 

Mr.  Dakan.  It  will  be  78.5  cents  profit  per  bagt 

The  Chairman,  Yes ;  that  is  what  he  says. 

Mr.  Dakak.  And  an  extraction  of  2.5  bags  of  sugar  per  ton,  which 
is  within  what  is  actually  extracted.  Now,  we  have  a  yield  this  year 
of  11  tons  per  acre. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  am  very  sure  that  is  within  aU  calculations  and  ac- 
tual  results  as  well. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  safe. 

Mr.  FoRDNEV.  Mr.  Malby.  here  are  the  salaries  given  by  Mr.  Morey. 

Mr.  Malby.  Just  a  minute,  please,  befoi-e  we  go  into  tKat 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  would  like  to  get  this  into  the  record.  At  that  yield 
the  fanner  just  about  breaks  even;  that  is,  without  a  profit  on  his 
:ioreage.  He  sees  the  company  makinp-  $21.58  profit  off  his  land.  So 
he  is  working  his  land  at  a  big  profit  for  this  company  and  at  no 
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profit  for  himself,  and  that  is  why  he  is  asking  for  a  small  increase 
in  the  price  of  beets. 

Mr.  Af Ai^r.  That  is  quite  a  fair  statement,  is  it ;  tliat  is  to  say,  it 
gets  $21  i>er  acre;  that  is  true 

Mr.  Darax.  That  is  a  profit  out  of  the  farmer's  land. 

Mr.  Malbv.  That  is  the  profit ;  but  let  us  see  what  the  company  has 
to  do  with  that  profit.  According  to  the  statement  here  tney  have 
stock  outstanding  in  the  sum  of  $23,000,000,  and  without  going  into 
the  question  of  whether  that  is  overcapitalization  or  notj  they  must 
pay  out  of  that  income  the  dividends  on  thnt  stock.  If  it  is  an  honeft 
capitalization,  of  course  all  of  us  will  concede  that  they  would  be 
entitled  to  a  fair  return  on  it,  and  perhaps  7  per  cent  on  the  preferred 
stock  and  5  per  cent  on  the  common  stock  in  the  State  of  Colorado 
Would  not  be  regarded  as  excessive.     Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Dakax.  The  way  we  view  that  is  that  the  capitalization  is 
manipulated  so  that  the  profit  will  appear  small. 

Mr.  Maluy.  Without  going  into  that  question,  which  would  be 
quite  lengthy,  perhaps,  7  per  cent  profit  would  not  be  regarded  as 
excessive — 7  per  cent  interest  on  money  would  not  generally  be  re- 
garded as  excessive  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Dakan.  On  an  honest  investment 

Mr.  Malbt.  On  an  honest  investment;  yes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  No,  sir;  that  would  be  a  fair  return. 

Mr.  Malbt.  You  see  for  the  three  years  which  I  have  taken  here, 
according  to  his  statement,  their  income  would  be,  on  an  average, 
on  the  investment  which  they  have,  $1,417,000.  Whether  it  is  ^l 
an  acre  or  more  than  that,  that  is  their  aggregate  average. 

Mr.  Dakan.  About  $1,417,000;  but  they  average  this  profit  and  the 
farmer  does  not.  Besidesj  the  farmer  sees  a  few  men  getting  all 
this  enormous  sum  in  salaries.    May  I  go  into  that  ? 

Mr.  Malbt.  In  the  aggregate  that  is  large,  but  when  distributed 
among  the  stockholders  it  would  not  amount  to  a  very  large  sum. 

Mr.  Dakan.  If  one  stockholder  holds  more  than  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  stock,  he  would  notice  that  he  had  an  income  at  7  per  cent. 

Mr.  Malbt.  You  see,  if  that  capitalization  was  but  $20j000,000,  at 
7  per  cent  it  would  take  $1,400,000  to  pay  the  interest  on  it  alone. 

Mr.  FoEDNET.  He  could  get  that  much  interest  on  his  money  by 
loaning  it  in  other  ways  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  could  he  noti 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  why  the  capitalization  is  put  the  way  it  is. 

Mr.  FoHDNET.  Well,  he  could  do  that,  could  he  not? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes, 

Mr.  FoEDNET.  So  he  does  not  make  any  more  money  by  investing 
his  money  and  taking  this  great  chance  of  loss  that  he  takes  tlun 
he  would  make  if  he  loaned  nis  money  out  at  7  per  cent  interest? 

Mr.  Dakan.  He  has  not  invested  nis  money  in  this  business ;  he 

g'ts  stock  dividends.     For  instance,  he  pays  taxes  on  $2,500,000. 
nt  this  would  indicate  that  the  phvsical  value  of  his  proper^  is 
somewhere  between  $10,000,000  and  $12,000,000. 

Mr.  FoHDNET.  No;  not  exactly.  You  intimated  that  some  folks 
"  see  "  the  assessor  occasionally. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  think  in  all  fairness  to  Mr.  Dakan  I  should  say  that 
Mr.  Morey's  testimony  was  that  this  property  was  carried  on  the 
books  of  the  company  at  $15,000,000. 
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Mr.  Dakan.  Then  there  is  that  difference  to  be  accounted  fvn- 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Maubt.  The  original  investmeDt,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was 
$10,000,000  of  preferred  and  $10,000,000  of  common,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  would  be  fair  to  assume  that  they  organized  their 
company  in  the  same  way  that  many  other  companies  are  organized, 
the  preferred  stock  representing  real  value  and  common  stocB  repre- 
sentingspeculation. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Here  is  something,  perhaps,  that  will  have  some  bear- 
ing on  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  management.  It  is  a  clipping 
from  a  Denver  paper,  I  think  about  June.     [Reading.] 


Tbe  Great  Weatera  Sugar  Co.,  tbe  largest  niauufactuiers  of  twet  sugar  lu 
the  Western  States,  Is  about  to  apply  to  the  govemora  of  the  New  York  Stock 
SicbaiiKe  to  have  both  its  preferred  and  commou  stock  listed.  There  are 
SlS.000,000  of  each  cIrsb,  of  a  par  value  of  $100  a  share.  The  formal  reqa^t 
wll!  be  made,  according  to  an  authoritative  source,  after  the  meeting  of  tbe 
directors,  about  tbe  end  of  this  montb. 

Kuowiedge  of  the  intentloo  of  tbe  board  to  make  au  effort  to  have  the  stock 
placed  upon  the  list  of  the  New  York  Stock  Esrhaiige  1b  reBponslble  for  a  sharp 
rise  in  the  price  of  the  stock,  which  on  Sntnnln^  last  n-ns  offered  in  large  quan- 
tities at  $63  a  share  by  Boettcher  &  Porter,  acting  for  the  coutrolling  Interests 
In  the  company. 

The  olfer  wna  formally  withdrawn  yesterday  when  the  pi'lce  per  ebare  had 
advanced  to  $T0  bid.  It  was  then  nunounced  that  no  more  shares  would  come 
out,  and  the  presumption  among  bond  deiilers  is  that  a  sufflclent  quantity  had 
been  taken  up  to  warrant  tbe  company  In  seeking  the  listing  privilege. 

This  year,  according  to  W.  A.  Dixon,  vice  president  of  ttie  company,  promises 
to  be  the  best  In  tbe  history  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  In  Colorado.    He  says: 

"  Reports  from  our  fleld  agents  Indicate  tbat  the  acreage  la  the  district  which 
Bttppiles  our  nine  factories  Id  northern  Colorado  wtll  be  from  36  to  40  per  cent 
larger  than  last  year,  when  it  was  4a000.  That  would  make  It  from  65,000  to 
07,000  acres  In  1911. 

"  The  soil  Is  lu  prime  condition,  we  are  advlRed,  and,  burring  the  elements,  we 
have  every  reason  to  hope  for  a  record-breaking  campaign.  We  are  now  In  the 
midst  of  the  planting  season,  and  while  It  has  been  a  dry  winter  there  Is  tbe 
best  of  reasons  to  expect  that  the  growth  will  be  equal  to.  If  not  letter  than,  any 
previous  year.    A  good  rain  or  a  heavy  snowfall  would  help  a  great  deal. 

"All  the  farmers  have  signed  the  contracts  and  are  apparently  well  aatlafled 
with  the  company's  otfer,  which  was  the  best  we  could  make  under  all  the  clr- 
cnmstances.  So  we  expect  that  again  Colorado  will  l>e  the  banner  State  In 
sugar  production,  as  It  has  been  for  several  yeara" 

Mr.  Malbt.  You  see,  the  (juestion  which  you  raise  with  us  is  one 
exceedingly  difficult  of  solution,  and  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Co,  is  reaping  an  unjust  profit  in  a  joint  venture  in 
which  the  stockholders  of  the  company  have  invested  capital  and 
the  farmers  have  invested  their  farms.  I  do  not  know  what  remedy 
we  would  apply,  even  if  that  state  of  affairs  existed.  If  you  have 
any  suggestions  as  to  in  what  way  we  could  be  of  service,  we  would 
be  glad  to  hear  it;  because  I  think  if  there  is  a  disproportion  of  dis- 
tribution of  profits,  and  if  there  is  any  way  by  which  they  could  be 
equalized,  that  that  course  should  he  adopted. 

Mr.  Daran.  That  is  just  what  we  want  to  get  at;  that  is  why  we 
are  here. 

Mr.  Malbt,  But,  of  course,  the  nature  of  the  testimony  taken 
heretofore  has  been  to  the  effect  that  the  beet-sugar  manufacturers,  as 
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well  as  the  growers,  have  not  had  alt(^ther  an  e&sy  time;  that 
neither  of  them  has  reaped  very  gi-eat  profits,  until  very  recent 
years.  During  the  past  half  a  dozen  years  it  may  be  said  that  the 
manufacturers  of  sugar  from  be^ts  have  made  a  fair  profit,  but  up 
to  that  time  the  profits  were  not  large,  and  in  many  cases  no  divi- 
dends whatsoever  had  been  paid.  I  recall  that  the  Colorado  Co., 
for  instance,  until  1905.  did  not  pay  any  dividends  at  all,  either  on 
the  preferred  or  on  the  common  stock.  In  1905,  and  down  to  the 
present  time,  they  have  paid  7  per  cent  interest  on  the  preferred  stock 
and  5  per  cent,  for  about  a  year,  on  the  common  stock.  Of  course,  to 
the  stockholders  that  does  not  appear  to  be,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  very 
large  sum.  Xow.  if  there  is  any  other  method  of  profit  which  they 
have  participated  in  in  any  way 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  just  what  I  would  like  to  go  into. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  would  like  to  have  that  expounded  if  we  can  get 
some  intelligent  basis  for  an  accurate  calculation,  but  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  very  much  of  anything  ex- 
cepting this  statement  that  they  organized  some  years  prior  to  tiiat 
and  that  they  were  without  dividends,  and  that  since  1905  they  have 
received  the  dividends  which  I  hare  mentioned.  Now,  what  proof 
have  you  that  thev  bsive  gotten  any  inure  than  appears  from  their 
dividends  ?  We  have  a  fairly  accurate  statement,  if  Mr.  Morey  is  to 
be  believed,  and  I  suppose  he  is,  wh'jn  he  gives  us  the  exact  number 
of  bags  his  company  has  put  out.  I  suppose  those  figures  are  taken 
from  the  books  of  the  company  and  are  subject  to  verification.  He 
seemed  to  give  the  exact  number  of  bags  each  year,  which  I  have 
given  to  you.  He  tells  us  what  his  profits  are.  That  may  be  correct 
or  not. 

Mr.-KAKEB.  Mr.  Malby 

Mr.  Maibv.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baexr.  Did  not  Mr.  Morey  agree  to  furnish  a  statement  from 
the  books  of  the  company? 

"M^.  Maiat.  I  am  not  quite  sure,  Judge,  about  that  I  have  been 
looking  over  his  testimony  for  just  that  stat«ment. 

Mr.  Raeer.  Do  yon  remember,  Mr.  Chairman  1 

The  Chaiemak.  I  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  was  looking  for  it. 

Mr.  Maiat.  I  was  looking  for  his  financial  statement. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  have  tried  to  take  from  your  reading  of  Mr.  Morey's 
statement  his  own  profits,  and  I  find  them  to  be,  as  nearly  as  1  can 
estimate  from  his  own  figures,  $21.58  on  the  farmer's  land.  The 
farmer  works  that  land  without  a  profit  and  without  the  salaries. 
Now,  then,  as  to  the  faih're  to  pay  dividends  up  to  a  short  time  a^ 
the  farmer  believes  that  the  stockholders  of  the  compaiw  are  prin- 
cipally the  officials  of  the  company,  or,  in  other  wonte,  that  the 
officials  of  the  company  own  practically  all  of  the  etock;  that  a  few 
officials  in  the  company  own  great  blocks  of  the  stock;  that  these 
men  get  salaries  and  dissipate  the  profit  in  the  salaries  they  pay 
themselves  and  their  supermtendents. 

Mr.  ilALBY.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  testimony  on  that  subject 
which  (juite  authorizes  that  subject. 

Mr.  Dak\n.  Have  you  a  list  of  the  stockholders  of  the  company! 

Mr.  Mat.ht.  No:  we  have  not.  -.  , 
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-  Mr.  Dakan.  Could  you  get  a  list  of  the  stockholders  of  the  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  presume  we  could;  but  is  your  statement  quite  cor- 
rect when  you  say  that  the  f&rmer  gets  nothing  and  the  company 
gets  $211  In  all  the  estimates  furnished  here  the  farmer  starts  out 
with  allowing  himself  $20  an  acre  for  the  use  of  his  farm,  and  they 
atill  show  some  profit  beyond  that. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Mr.  Malby,  we  can  not  discuss  profits  on  that  basis. 
I  thought  we  were  discussing  profits  on  the  basis  of  the  financial 
management  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co, 

Mr,  Malby.  I  know ;  but  on  the  one  hand  the  farmer  has  his  farm 
as  an  investment,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sugar  company  has  ita 

Eroperty  as  an  investment.  Now,  the  farmer  claims  $20  an  acre  for 
is  farm,  and  very  properly.  Of  course  he  claims  it  because  he  has  an 
investment  in  his  farm  which  justifies  him  in  charging  $20  an  acre, 
which  be  must  be  paid  back  before  he  gets  what  he  calls  profit.  Now, 
likewise,  you  must  concede — - 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  was  the  high-priced  land  that  brought  $20  an 
acre. 

Mr,  Malby.  Well,  the  two  witnesses  testified  yesterday,  as  I  recall 
it,  that  in  making  up  their  eicpenses  in  management  of  lands  $20 
nn  acre  was  allowed, 

Mr,  Dakan.  It  was  in  those  instances,  but  that  is  not  the  average 
rental. 

Mr,  Malbt.  I  understood  they  were  figuring  the  average. 

Mr.  Dakan.  No;  Uiey  were  not. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Well,  whether  it  should  be  $20  or  some  lesser  sum,  they 
take  that  out  for  their  investment.  Now,  clearly,  if  they  take  that 
out  as  their  investment  before  they  count  profits  the  company  will 
have  to  take  something  out  for  their  dividends  before  they  can  say 
they  have  like  profits  which  ought  to  be  shared  between  you.  In 
other  words,  each  party  ought  to  be  paid  a  reasonable  sum  for  his 
money  actually  invested  berore  there  is  a  quarrel  about  the  surplus. 
Our  inouiry  is  to  find  out  whether  there  is  a  surplus  after  allowing 
each  B  fair  amount  of  income  for  the  property  invested. 

Mr.  Dakan.  But,  as  I  said,  when  income  is  dissipated  in  salaries 
the  farmer  is  not  satisfied  with  that  sort  of  a  situation. 

Mr.  Maist.  Of  course,  we  would  not  think  so,  either.    But  let  me 
t  this  to  you.    What  did  Mr.  Morey  say  he  got  as  a  salary! 

Ht.  Fordney.  It  gives  it  briefly  here. 

The  Chairu&n.  He  said  $26,000  a  year,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  FosDNET.  Yes;  he  received  $20,000  up  to  s  certain  time,  and 
now  he  gets  $25,000  a  year.  The  treasurer  receives  $3,000;  the  secre- 
tary-treasurer receives  $7,600  per  year;  the  general  counsel  receives 
$10,000  a  year,  and  the  second  vice  president  receives  $10,000  a  year. 
He  says  utose  are  the  principal  salaries.  Then,  on  the  other  side, 
yon  asked  him  a  question  about  imported  sugar  brought  into  competi- 
tion with  his  sugar,  which  cost  $3.65  and  $3.75. 

Mr.  Maisy.  Of  course,  a  salary  of  $26,000  a  year  for  an  expert 
who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  business,  devoting  his  time  to  the 
affairs  of  a  company  with  $23,000,000  capital,  might  or  might  not 
be  regarded  as  excessive.  I  do  not  know  what  you  in  Colorado  would 
say  about  it.    Mr.  Havemeyer  receives  $100,000.  t  \iiiulf 
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Mr.  Dakan.  That  came  out  of  the  Colorado  farmer  in  a  snudl  way. 

Mr.  Maiat.  In  some  pr«)portion 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  Tliat  would  be  about  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  on  the 
stock  issued,  for  the  president's  salary. 

Mr.  Malby.  As  I  say,  I  did  not  know  whethei*  that  would  be  re- 
sarded  in  Colorado  as  an  extjessive  salary  or  not — for  a  man  of  that 
kind  who  has  spent  his  life  in  the  busiaeae  and  built  up  the  bumnees. 

Mr,  Dakan.  But  the  duties  they  perform  are  to  keep  the  farm- 
ers down,  keeping  them  from  getting  more  for  their  beets,  prevent- 
ing competition. 

Mr.  Maiby.  If  you  will  tell  this  committee  liow  they  can  get  more, 
t  think  you  can  get  help. 

,  Mr,  Dakan.  That  is  a  pi-etty  big  question,  but  we  have  ideas.  Con- 
g^ress  makes,  or  probably  will  make  in  the  future.  Federal  corpora- 
tion laws  for  the  control  of  corporations.  laws  exist  whereby  a  cor- 
poration is  given  life,  eitlier  by  the  legislature  or  by  the  Congress, 
and  then  both  legislature  and  Congress  immediately  Ifse  control  of 
that  corporation  and  it  e-xploits  the  people.  For  instance,  the  capi- 
talization of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co,  is  based  not  only  upon 
the  physical  property  necessary  to  the  business  but  upon  its  ability 
to  control  the  market,  the  same  basis  that  a  traction  company  is  cap- 
italized on — on  the  value  of  a  franchise.  That'  franchise  is  valuable 
by  reason  of  the  patronage  of  the  car  riders  of  a  city.  The  basis  of 
the  capitalization  is  its  ability  to  exploit  a  given  community  of 
people. 

Mr.  Malbt.  On  its  ability  to  do  biisioess. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  said  to  exploit  a  given  community  of  people. 

Mr.  Malbt,  Well,  to  do  business;  that  is  what  it  is, 

Mr.  Dakan.  Well,  m  the  traction  company,  if  it  cuts  out  competi- 
tion it  capitalizes  the  value  of  a  franchise  and  manipulates  the 
capitalization  in  such  a  way  that  dividends  appear  small,  N^ow, 
then,  if  the  State  legislature  were  forbidden  by  Congress,  or  if  the 
power  were  taken  away  from  the  State  legislature  to  create  a  corpora- 
tion that  could  do  an  interstate  business  without  supervision  by  the 
Federal  Government,  such  supervision  as  would  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  go  to  the  bool^  of  the  company  and  get  these  fig;Qres 
without  drummmg  and  drumming  away,  as  tKis  committee  has  evi- 
dently done,  judging  by  questions  asked  the  sugar  men  in  the 
3,000  pages  or  tlio  reports  already  published,  and  publicity  were 
given  to  the  operations  of  these  corporations,  that  publicity  would 
he  a  feature  that  would  aid  in  controlling  the  corporation  and  in 
preventing  the  imposition  of  a  corporation  upon  a  people,  as  the 
Great  Western  imposes  upon  us  in  northern  Colorado,  That  is,  this 
control  compelling  this  creature  of  the  law  to  show  up  its  books  to 
the  Government,  or  to  a  Government  official,  would  be  a  measure  that 
would  tend  to  assist  in  the  control  of  the  impositions,  or  the  pre- 
vention of  impositions,  that  are  rife  in  the  United  States  at  ttie 
present  time. 

In  other  words,  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  United  States  give  life 
to  legal  beings  called  corporations,  and  immediately  lose  contrcd  of 
those  beings,  and  they  run  around  over  the  country  exploiting 
bmnanity. 

Mr.  SiALBT.  Of  course,  you  are  not  quite  correct  about  that  That 
is  to  say,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  does  no^d«  'f^y  such 
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thing.  We  do  not  give  life  to  adj  corporation ;  we  do  not  incorpor&te' 
corporations.  Those  things  are  done  by  the  various  States,  and  ndi 
b;  the  Govenmient  of  the  United  States. 

The  CHAiBBfAjr.  You  poesibly  both  misunderstand  each  othvr  a> 
Gttle.    As  I  understand,  Mr.  Dakan  says  that  it  ought  to  be  dona. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

The  Cbaibuan.  So  that  the  Government  could  control  th«n. 

Mr.  DAKAif.  Speaking  correctly,  I  ^ould  say  that  the  legislatare 
of  a  State  gives  life  to  a  being  that  then  imposes  not  only  upon  the 

fovemment  of  the  State  but  the  United  States  Government — the 
'ederal  Government,  ^ow,  you  take  the  instance  of  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Co. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  Xew  Jersey  corporatitm,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  think  so.  It  comes  out  in  Colorado,  and  we  arte 
helplessL  There  is,  as  we  understand  it,  very  poor  control  exercised  1^- 
the  Government  over  such  corporations  at  the  present  time;  but 
the  Government  receives  absolutely  no  revenue  from  the  sugar  made 
in  Colorado.  That  institution,  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  pockets 
tfie  tariff  and  the  farmer  pays  it,  and  there  is  no  beneSt  from  it  in 
the  way  of  revenue  to  the  Government,  while  the  man  who  consumes 
the  sugar  that  is  imported  pays  a  revenue  to  the  Government  Thft 
Government  gets  a  revenue  from  that  suear,  but  we  of  Colorado 
pay  our  money  into  the  coffers  of  the  Greeat  Western  Sugar  Co. 
and  thejr  pocket  that  tariff 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment  there.  By  adding  to  the  price  of 
the  sugar  the  amount  of  the  tariff^ 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes;  by  adding  the  amount  of  the  tariff.  They  not 
only  add  to  the  price  of  sugar  the  tariff,  but  they  add  the  freight.. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Are  you  in  favor  of  free  trade  on  sugar? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Practically  no, 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  tariff  or  the  duty  on  sugar 
as  it  now  is  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Not  as  it  is  now^ — not  a  scheme,  as  it  is  now.  I  am  in 
favor  of  a  scheme  by  which  the  sugar  manufactured  by  the  Grreat 
Western  Sugar  Co.  would  pay  an  internal  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  FoBDKEr.  You  are  in  favor,  then,  of  putting  sugar  on  the  free 
list  and  putting  on  an  infernal-revenue  taxf 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  do  not  know  how  that  could  be  manipulated. 

Mr.  FoHDKET,  The  same  as  on  whisky. 

Mr.  Dakan.  As  I  say,  we  now  pay  the  freight  as  well  as  the  tariff, 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Whom  would  you  pay  it  to  if  sugar  were  on  the 
free  list  and  the  refining  companies  crushed  out  your  local  industry 
and  you  would  have  to  ouy  it  from  New  Orleans  or  New  York — to 
whom  would  you  pay  it  then  ?  Whom  did  you  pay  the  big  pricft  ti> 
in  September  and  October  and  August? 

Mr.  Dakan.  To  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  FoRDNET,  No;  they  were  not  the  ones  that  put  up  the  price. 
The  refiners  of  foreign  sugars,  companies  that  imported  sugars,  put 
up  the  price. 

Mr,  Dakan,  But  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  got  our  money. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Do  they  furnish  sugar  all  the  year  round  or  do 
you  have  to  buy  cane  sugar} 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  buy  sugar  all  the  year  round.  „  CiOOqIc 
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■  Mr.  FoRDNET.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  furnishes  you  sugar 
all  the  year  round  t 

Mr.  I>AKAN.  Every  bag  of  sugar  and  every  neighbor  I  have  in' 
my  town  that  gets  sugar  Buys  sugar  that  is  marked  "  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co." 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  Then  you  do  not  consume  any  other  sugar  in  your 
town  but  Great  Western  sugar  t 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  did  not  say  that.  There  is  a  small  quantity  of  cane 
sugar  consumed. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Do  you  know  about  how  much  ¥ 

Mr.  Dakan.  No.  In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  make  this 
statement :  There  are  about  7,000.000  bags  of  su^r  made  in  Michigan, 
Montana,  Colorado,  and  Nebraska.  I  am  giving  this  as  an  illustra- 
tion. In  the  States  bordering  that  community  there  are  about 
90,000,000  inhabitants,  so  that  tne  manufacturers  of  that  sugar  have 
a  market  home.  Yet  they  add  the  freight  from  seaboard  points  to 
the  price  of  sugar  we  pay.  That  is,  the  local  freight.  So  we  pay 
an  exce.ssive  amount  that  they  pocket    There  is  no  return  for  it. 

Mr.  FoBDNET,  Let  me  say  this  to  you ;  That  we  have  in  the  record 
here  a  statement  from  Mr,  Warren,  who  represents  the  Michigan 
Sugar  Co.,  and  whose  firm  has  six  factories  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 
He  stated  that  they  manufactured  last  year  124,000,000  pounds  ot 
sugar,  and  marketed  18,000,000  pounds,  in  round  numbers,  in  the 
State  of  Michigan,  and  the  balance  of  it  went  to  other  States. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  mean  that  many  bags,  do  you  not! 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  No,  sir;  that  many  pounds,  124,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Dakan.  What  other  States  did  he  market  it  int 

Mr,  FoBnNEY.  He  named  a  great  many  States.  Maryland,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Indiana.  Missouri,  Illinois,  some  in  Kentucky,  I  re- 
member, and  some  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr,  Dakan.  Did  he  say  how  much? 

Mr,  Malbt.  Yes;  he  did. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  He  gave  the  various  amounts  and  the  markets,  but 
they  only  marketed  18,000,000  pounds  in  Michigan  out  of  124,000,000 
pounds. 

Mr.  Dakin.  I  desire  to  repeat,  again,  that  in  these  States  I  have 
mentioned,  the  chief  sugar  producing  inland  States,  about  7,000,000 
bags  are  produced  annually,  and  there  is  a  population  of  about 
20,000,000  people.  Now,  then,  of  the  actual  consumption,  as  stated 
in  the  testimony,  somewhere  about  54  pounds  per  capita  of  sugar,  or 
we  wiD  say  a  half  a  bag 

Mr.  Rakeb.  He  means  54  pounds  excluding  the  amount  that  is 
used  in  manufacture.     The  manufacturers  take  up  80  pounds. 

Mr.  Dakan.  To  make  it  certain  we  will  say  50  pounds  per  capita. 
Fourteen  million  inhabitants  would  consume  the  product  of  all  these 
factories  in  this  inland  territory  that  is  affected  by  seaboard  freights. 
In  other  words,  the  product  of  the  inland  sugar  factories  ia  consumed — 
that  is,  there  is  population  enough  to  consume  it  at  home  and  still 
leave  about  6,000,000  inhabitants  over  that  must  be  fed  sugar, 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Yes;  but  your  figures  do  not  give  the  exact  condi- 
tions. Michigan,  for  instance,  last  year  produced  about  $13,000,000 
worth  of  sugar.  We  consume  in  the  State  but  little  over  one-half  of 
that  amount.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  sugar,  I  may  say,  as  a  fair 
t«timate,  was  marketed  outside  of  the  State. 
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.    Mr.  Dakan.  What  is  the  population  of  Michigan? 
.. .  Mr.  FoHDUET.  2,700,000  or  2,800,000. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  have  a  table  here,  think,  submitted  by  Mr.  Morey,  in 
which  he  states  where  he  sold  the  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mofot  or  Mr.  Warren! 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Morey.  It  is  to  be  found  at  page  885.  I  think 
that  is  what  that  table  means. 

The  Chaikman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Maiat.  Very  much  to  my  surprise,  Colorado  shows  only 
265^95  bags,  while  Illinois  was  269,666  b^;  Iowa,  247,826  hags; 
and  Missouri,  383,468  bags.  In  other  wor£,  out  of  2,146,939  bagB 
manufactured  in  1909  and  1910  only  265,000  was  consumed  in  Colo- 
rado all  told. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Just  a  moment  There  are  799,000  inhabitants  in  Col- 
orado in  round  numbers. 

The  Craihman.  Say  800,000. 

Mr.  Dakan,  Say  800,000  inhabitants  in  Colorada  At  one-half  a 
bag  per  person ;  that  is,  I  mean  to  say,  one  bag  to  two  persons ; 

Mr.  FoHDNET.  Why  do  you  not  put  in  the  total  consumption  for 
manufacture  and  table  use,  both? 

The  Chairman.  You  manufacture  there. 

Mr.  FoRDi«EY.  You  are  only  figuring  the  amount  consumed  on  the 
table  and  not  that  which  you  use  in  manufacturing. 

The  Chairman.  Say  81.6. 

Mr.  Dakan.  You  will  see  at  a  glance  that  the  consumption  of 
265,000  baes  with  that  population  is  evidence  of  the  consumption  of 
beet  sugar  Dec oming  popular  in  Colorado.  If  each  person  consumes 
one-half  of  a  bag  the  800,000  would  consume  400,000  bags. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  you  must  figure  more  than  that ;  you  must  figure 
the  total  consumption,  the  amount  used  in  manufacture,  because  we 
each  use  our  proportion  of  sugar  in  tobacco,  condensed  milk,  medi- 
cines, and  other  things  that  require  sugar  in  their  manufacture.  I 
presume  that  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  the  people  of  Colorado  are 
about  the  same  as  other  people. 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  would  be  about  640,000  bags  we  would  consume 
if  we  consumed  up  to  our  quota.  We  only  consumed  about  50  per 
cent  of  it.  That  shows  that  the  consumption  of  beet  sugar  in  Colo- 
rado is  cMnparatively  high  as  compared  with  Michigan,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Mai^y.  That  would  illustrate,  however,  that  a  large  quantity 
of  su^r  at  some  time  of  the  year  is  shipped  into  Colorado,  would 
it  not  I 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Malby.  Mr.  Morey  testified  that  there  is  a  large  quantity 
shipped  in  from  Louisiana  and  some  from  Utah  and  some  frtnn 
California. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Xow,  if  the  conunittee  please,  I  might  go  into  the 
method  of  controlling  farmers  in  northern  Colorado. 

Mr.  Bakrr.  Mr.  Morey  claims  that  none  gets  in  from  the  Utah 
factories,  Mr.  Malb^. 

Mr.  Maiby.  I  think  I  have  it  before  me. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  I  have  it,  at  page  896.     [Beading:] 
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Mr.  Honr.  Tbejr  do  not  get  Into  our  terrltortes  mncb.  Tb«7  conld  not  get 
anythlt^  by  It.  Tbey  could  not  get  »ny  better  price  ttiau  tbey  get  at  tbe 
Mtwonri  Rlrer. 

That  is  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes:  but  subsequent  to  that  you  will  find  tliis: 

'    IB  there  any  compettHon  outelde  of  the  local  factories  in  the  State  of  Co^ 
orado? 

Mr.  MoBET,  Ob,  yes;  the  mafn  competition  Is  outside. 

Mr.  Mu3Y.  What  1b  the  population  of  Colorado;  do  you  cecall? 

Mr.  MoBET.  About  800,000,  I  should  say. 
'    Mr.  Malbt.  Nine  hundred  thoueand,  I  underetand.  nearly.    How  abont  Cal- 
tfornla  granalated  BngarsT    Do  tbey  come  Into  yonr  territory? 

Mr.  UoBET.  Xea,  sir. 

Mr.  MAI.BT.  And  you  cell  In  competition  with  them} 

Mr.  MoBBT.  Tes, 

Mr.  MAI3Y,  And  yon  sell  also  In  competition  with  Michigan  factories? 

Mr.  MoREY.  Tbey  can  not  get  out  so  far.  I'tah  factories  do  not  get  Into  onr 
territory  much. 

Mr.  Saeer.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  only  competition  they 
had  at  all  in  Colorado  was  what  little  came  in  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Mjlimy.  No;  he  gives  it  here  somewhere. 

Mr.  Daken.  Here  is  another  view  to  take  of  those  States 

Mr.  Malbt  (reading,  p.  898) : 

Mr.  Malby.  Where  Is  your  cblef  competitor  located? 

Mr.  MoBET.  It  Is  a  difTerenC  people  In  the  dlCerent  markets.  In  Colorado 
twiitory,  we  will  say,  It  Is  the  California  &  Rawallau  Co.,  and  the  Western  In 
San  Francisco. 

Here  is  Mr.  Spreckles's  statement,  I  think,  at  page  2881,  showing 
that  in  Colorado  there  were  sold,  in  1906, 15,232,611  pounds. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Cane  sugar? 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  cane  sugar;  and  1,931,800  beet  sugar.  That  is 
1906.  It  runs  along  until,  say,  1!>09,  where  it  is  16,655,515  of  cane 
sugar;  and,  beet  sugar,  1,649,000  in  round  numbers;  and  for  1910  it 
is  13,235,0(K)  cane  sugar  and  2,090,000  of  beet  sugar,  indicating  two 
things;  one  is  that  you  do  not  sell  all  your  sugar  in  Colorado,  and 
the  other  is  that  other  companies  do  sell  in  Colorado  in  competition 
with  your  own. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Does  Mr.  Morey  state  how  much  he  sells  in  Kansasi 

The  CHAiRsrAN.  Yes;  he  gives  that  figure,  too. 

Mr.  Mauiy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Let  us  have  those  States  bordering,  pleas«! 

The  Chairman.  Kansas,  277,810  bags. 

Mr.  Dakan.  And  Nebraska? 

Mr.  Malby.  139,908  bags. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Oklahomal 

Mr.  Malby.  96,770  bags. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Wyoming? 

Mr.  Malbv.  20^30  bags. 

Mr.  FoRDNBr.  Does  he  give  Colorado? 

Mr,  Malbt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  What  is  Colorado? 

Mr.  Malbt.  265,295. 

Mr.  Dakan.  What  is  Illinois? 

Mr.  Malbt.  259,666. 

Mr.  Dakan.  What  is  Indiana?  C~"  \  -,  il  > 

Mr.  Malbt.  Indiana  is  very  small— 8,611.  .,   .H^iOOgK 
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Mr.  Dakan,  What  is  lowat 

Mr.  MjUlbt.  247,82«  bags. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Then  he  sells  almost  all  his  product  close  to  home. 
He  is  selling  his  product  practically  all  in  the  neighboring  Statea 

Mr.  Malbt.  Naturally  he  sells  it  as  close  to  his  factory  as  he  can. 

Mr.  Dakan.  And  he  charges  the  consumer  the  freight  from  the 
seaboard — the  farmers  pay  that, 

Mr.  FoRnMET.  Do  not  put  it  all  on  the  farmer.  The  people  in  the 
cities  have  to  p^  it. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  said  the  consumers  pay  it;  I  did  not  intend  to  pot 
it  on  the  former. 

Mr.  FoRDNZT.  I  am  not  here  pe^ng  for  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Co.  or  any  other  sugar  company,  but  this  thing  is  going  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  go  to  the  country,  and  we 
want  it  right,  and  we  want  to  show  that  while  there  are  85  per  ceirt 
in  niral  districts  the  other  65  per  cent  of  the  people  are  in  the  cttie^ 
and  they  use  sugar,  and  the  farmers  alone  do  not  pay  these  things. 

Mr.  Dakan.  And  these  figures  show  that  the  sugar  company  &kes 
advantage  of  the  local  market. 

Mr,  BoRDNET,  It  can  not  do  otherwise;  they  can  not  market  theit 
sugar  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  am  not  saying  go;  I  simply  call  attention  to  the  faCt 
that  they  do. 

Mr.  FoBnNBT.  That  is  the  consequence  of  trade  anywhere;  you 
must  market  your  goods  where  you  can  get  the  best  price,  and  you 
have  the  advantage  of  home  markets? 

Mr,  Dakan,  Yes. 
.  Mr.  Kaker.  What  the  witness  complains  about  is  that  they  charge 
the  freight  rate  fiwn  the  seaboard. 

Mr,  I^RDNET.  I  believe  it  is  done  by  every  sugar  factory, 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  is  it  right? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Whether  right  or  not,  how  can  we  change  that  situ- 
ation? We  can  not  change  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado.  The 
Colorado  State  Legislature  can  pass  a  law  that  will  prevent  that 
company  from  doing  business  in  the  State  unless  they  incorporate 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  if  they  so  chooae, 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  can  you  not  control  the  inter- 
state business. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  We  have  a  law  for  that,  and  we  have  officers  to 
enforce  those  laws.     Congress  can  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Congress  makes  that  law. 

Mr.  FosoNET.  The  law  is  made  and  is  upon  the  statute  books. 

Mr.  Dakan.  And  it  does  not  control? 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  What  right  has  Congress  to  go  out  and  sue  you,  or 
any  other  man  or  any  other  corporation )  The  Judiciary  Departmenit 
of  this  Government  has  that  right. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Does  not  Congress  give  the  judiciary  the  club  to  do 
that? 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  They  have  the  cUib  and  they  have  the  law. 

Mr.  Dakan.  And  they  are  not  doing  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  not  doing  it. 

The  Cbatrhan.  There  is  no  law  that  has  ever  been  passed  by  our 
States  yet  regulating  that,  though. 

UiamzecDyGoOgk'  ' 
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Mr.  FoRDKEY.  Xo;  and  there  is  no  wa^  of  regulatiDg  the  pric«  of 
sn^  commodity  on  the  market.  There  is  no  way  of  regulating  the 
pnce  of  your  services,  that  you  demand  from  your  clients. 

Mr.  Dakan.  You  are  getting  away  from  the  subject 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  Oh,  no,  I  am  not.  You  are  getting  all  for  your 
services  that  you  can,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  are  disciii^sing  the  control  of  interstate  busiaeifl 
by  corporations.  We  were  discussing  the  ccmtrol  of  interstate  biisi< 
ness  by  corporations,  and  Congress  nas  that  power.  Congress  has 
the  power  to  make  laws  for  interstate  business. 

Mr.  FoBDNKY.  Yes.  I  say  we  have  a  law  now,  I  say  that  we  have 
the  80-cnlIed  Sherman  antitrust  law,  and  another  antitrust  law  called 
the  Hepburn  Act,  and  we  have  a  Judiciary  Department  in  the  Fed- 
eral Grovernment  to  enforce  those  laws.  Congress  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  enforcement  of  those  laws.  If  I  am  wrong  about  it  I  want 
to  be  corrected.  Judge,  you  are  a  lawyer;  I  am  simply  a  layman.  I 
will  ask  you  whether  I  am  right  about  iti 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  pretty  nearly  right;  yes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  am  not  disputing  that  statement,  that  the  iudiciarr 
has  the  business  of  enforcing  the  laws;  but  Congress  is  clotned  witn 
power  to  mske  a  law  that  is  effective.  Now,  there  is  a  question 
whether  this  law  is  effective.  It  does  not  control  the  interstate  busi- 
ness of  the  corporations  that  the  States  create. 

Mr.  FoanNEY.  We  have  in  power  in  the  House  of  Bepresenta,tives 
good  people.  I  do  not  agree  with  them  politically,  but  they  are  good 
men,  ju.st  as  honest  as  any  other  poliitical  party.  I  am  going  to  say 
that  much  for  the  Democrats,  because  I  believe  that.  The  Democratic 
■Party  is  in  power.  If  they  believe  that  our  present  antitrust  laws 
are  not  sufficient  they  are  in  power  and  they  aione  can  give  us  some 
other  law. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  is  the  reason  the  witness  is  giving 
his  ideas  about  what  that  law  is.  One  of  the  things  that  this  com- 
mittee is  authorized  and  instnicted  to  do  is  to  make  certain  recom- 
mendations, 

'  Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  know  that,  and  I  am  not  complaining  with  him  at 
all  except  in  reference  to  his  statement  thatthe  farmer  paid  all  this. 
That  is  what  started  me. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  he  meant  to  say  the  consumer. 

Mr,  Fordney.  W^ell.  the  consumer 

Mr.  Dakan.  There  is  one  more  point.  The  effect  of  the  combina- 
tion of  the  sugar  company  and  factories  in  the  control  of  the  farmers. 

The  Chaibman,  Yes ;  that  is  directly  in  point. 

Mr.  Dakan,  The  business  men  of  each  town  are  threatened  that 
■if  they  do  not  assist  the  company  in  making  beet  growing  popular 
they  will  close  the  factory  down  at  that  particular  town,  and  when 
the  farmer  asks  the  business  man  to  consider  his  side  of  the  case 
for  a  moment  the  business  man  seems  to  get  into  a  panic  of  fear;  he 
seems  to  think  that  the  company  will  shut  the  factory  down,  and  that 
this  particular  town  will  lose  the  revenue  obtained  if  we  do  any- 
thing of  that  kind. 

&U-.  Fordney.  Your  condition  is  very  unfortunate  under  such  cir- 
'fiumstancee.  The  factory,  if  you  only  knew  it,  is  absolutelv  de- 
pendent on  you  farmers  to  raise  beets.  If  you  refuse  to  raise  beets, 
their  property  is  valueless.    They  will  be  obliged  to  come  to  your 
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4enn8  if  you  refnae  to  raise  beeta  at  the  price  tliat  ^ou  are  obtain- 
ing. ^  The  farmers  in  Michigan  have  bettered  their  condition  by 
fitting  as  Tou  are.  I  want  to  see  the  farmers  well  paid  for  their 
eetrices,  and  I  want  to  see  you  helped,  if  I  can.  They  hare  done  it 
in  our  State  and  they  get  better  prices  than  you  do. 

Mr.  Dakak.  Then,  do  I  unde^tand  correctly  that  you  compliment 
your  farmers  for  the  fight  that  they  have  made} 

Mr.  FoBDMXY.  Yes^  sir;  and  I  am  with  them  every  day  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Dakan.  And  if  we  have  gained  in  the  last  few  years  a  50-cent 
raise,  you  are  glad  t 

Mr.  FoHDNEr,  Yes;  and  I  would  aid  you  every  minute  I  could. 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  why  we  are  here.  We  are  here  to  show  the 
treatment  we  have  received. 

The  Chaihuan.  You  claim  that  you  do  not  receive  a  large  enough 
vbare  of  the  profits! 

Mr.  Daban.  Does  not  the  average  yield  show  that  we  do  not  re- 
ceive a  profit!    We  are  asking  for  a  bare  profit. 

Mr-  FoRDHEY.  I  want  to  see  you  get  a  profit,  but  if  the  sugar  com- 
pany is  only  making  a  fair  profit  to-day,  whatever  you  add  to  the 
price  the  farmer  will  get  for  his  beets  will  come,  out  of  the  consumer. 
What  have  the  refiners  done  in  the  city  of  New'  York  in  the  last  six 
months!  Every  penny  more  they  paid  for  their  foreign  raw  sugar 
came  out  of  the  consumer,  and  came  mighty  quick,  too.  It  ran  from 
fi  cents  up  to  7J  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Dakan.  There  are  from  3,000  to  5,000  farmers  in  northern 
Cclorado  that  are  asking  for  a  profit. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  want  to  see  them  get  it.  I  would  like  to  help  you 
if  I  oan. 

Mr.  Dakam.  They  have  families;  each  one  of  those  represent  four 
or  five  persons.  There  are  from  12,000  to  20,000  people  of  the  agri- 
cultural inhabitants  in  northern  Colorado  dependent  on  agriculture 
aad  raising  beet&  and  wanting  to  raise  beets,  for  the  company.  Do 
you  blame  Ihem  for  wanting  to  raise  them  for  a  profit? 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Do  I  blame  them)     I  would  like  to  aid  them. 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  are  coming  here  to  show  you  by  evidence  that 
Citn  not  be  disputed  that  we  do  not  get  a  profit.  Tne  evidence  has 
shown  that  the  company  gets  $21.58  at  least  on  each  acre  of  that 
land. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  Yes.  While  not  doubting  the  correctness  of  those 
figures,  yet  Mr.  Morey's  statement  differs  very  materially  as  to  their 
profit,  as  to  the  profit  you  seem  to  think  they  get, 

Mr.  Dakan.  But  that  is  out  of  our  land,  each  acre  of  our  land. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  And  their  capital  invested. 

Mr.  Dakan.  And  our  capital  invested;  we  make  no  profit  on  our 
capital;  we  only  get  wages. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  do  not  divide  up  fairly  with  you? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Now,  we  want  to  raise  beets,  I  say. 

Mr,  Fordnet.  It  was  in  you  power  to  make  them  come  to  time 
for  this  next  year's  contract ;  and  why  did  not  you  do  it? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  will  go  further;  we  even  tried  to  get  the  editors 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  you  refuse  to  raise  beets  you  will  accomplish  the 
whole  thing  in  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  want  to  raise  beets. 
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Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Bat  if  you  refuse  to  enter  into  a  contract  until  they 
come  to  your  terms  you  wiJl  have  accomplished  everything,  you  iriD 
have  won  the  d^. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  acreage  fell  off,  or  there  waa  a 
fall  of  50  per  cent  of  acreage  for  the  crop  of  1910,  due  to  this  fight. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  And  that  must  have  cost  the  sugar  c<Hnpanie8  a 
great  deal  of  money? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yea;  and  they  came  up  last  year  12  per  cent  on  our 
demands. 

Mr,  FoHDNEY,  That  is  good. 

Mr.  Dakak.  Now,  then,  we  are  asking  for  another  small  raiae. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  That  is  right.  You  have  the  matter  in  your  own 
hands. 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  are  showing  why  we  do  not  get  it.  f  want  to  show 
a  little  further  why  we  do  not  get  it.  We  a^ed  the  editors  whose 
papers  we  support  to  help  us.  If  they  did  not  have  the  farmers'  sub- 
scriptions they  could  not  run  their  papers.  We  asked  those  papers 
to  print  the  farmers'  side  of  the  story,  and  they  refused  to  print  a 
line. 

Mr.  FoHDNBT.  Then  boycott  the  papers;  they  can  not  get  along 
without  you.  You  do  not  need  the  paper.  We  used  to  get  along 
without  papers  when  I  was  a  boy. 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  good  advice.  Now  I  want  to  tell  you  what  the 
papers  are  doing.  The  Denver  Republican  seems  to  be  tht  mouth- 
piece of  the  Sugar  Trust,  They  seem  to  have  a  press  agent.  I  do 
not  know  who  he  is.  They  quote  Mr,  Hamlin  right  along — from 
Chicago,  from  Washington,  from  everywhere.  They  set  that  up  with 
headlines  on  the  front  page,  week  after  week ;  that  material  is  lifted 
by  each  of  the  local  papers  in  each  town  in  northern  Colorado,  and 
that  is  all  that  is  printed — that  material  that  is  censored  by  some 
representative  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  and  that  is  all  that 
the  local  papers  in  northern  Colorado  will  print  in  reference  to  the 
subject;  so  that  the  press  of  northern  Colorado  is  subsidized,  in  effect, 
by  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  That  is  the  condition  that  we  find 
in  this  fertile  region. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Do  you  know  that  the  sugar  company  controls  that 
paper — as  you  say,  subsidized  by  them — so  that  you  can  not  have 
published  in  the  paper  such  information  as  the  farmers  desire  to 
have  published  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  have  tried,  Mr.  Fordney,  in  a  great  many  instances, 
to  get  material  printed;  for  instance,  to  get  these  assessed  valuations 
in  the  various  counties  printed,  and  showing  the  difference  in  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  company  and  the  stock  is^ed,  outstanding, 
and  compare  that.    Not  a  line  will  be  printed. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Taking  your  testimony  as  to  the  control  of  the  news- 

Sapers  by  this  company,  and  taking  the  testimony  g^ven  by  Mr. 
odkin  that  that  company  controls  your  State  universityj  or  the 
professor  there,  and  also  the  chemical  department  of  the  agncultural 
college  of  the  State,  so  he  could  get  no  tests  made  of  his  beets,  either 
by  the  University  of  Colorado  or  the  agricultural  department  of  the 
wate,  without  the  consent  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  and  the 
reason  given  by  one  of  the  institutions — I  do  not  remember  which — 
as  given  by  Mr,  Bodkin,  was  that  he  was  afraid  that  the,  Great 
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Weat«m  Siisar  Co.  would  interfere  with  the  appropriation  for  the 
institution  if  they  published  anything  of  that  bind,  rou  are  in  bad 
^ap«  in  Colorado.  That  sngar  company  controls  the  entire  com- 
munity, practically! 

Mr.  Raker.  That  has  been  the  condition,  from  the  testimony  here^ 
of  a  great  many  oonununities. 

Mr.  ToBDTTBY.  That  is  not  so  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  I  am  hap3i^ 
to  say;  at  Itest  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  condition. 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  allied  with  the  light 
and  power  companies  and  the  traction  companies  and  the  railroad 
companies 

Mr.  Foia>NET.  And  the  assessor  and  the  State  university,  and  the 
department  of  agnculture  of  the  State,  and  the  newspapers,  all 
together,  put  the  average  fanner  in  Colorado  in  mighty  bad  shape. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  agree  with  you,  and  I  would  put  it  even  stronger 
than  that.  That  is  the  way  we  express  it,  only  we  speak  of  it  even 
stronger  than  you  have  expressed  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  yon  have  pretty  well  covered  the  ground. 
You  can  supplement  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Dakan.  One  more  on  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Maibt.  Well,  we  understand  them  pretty  well. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  can  give  you  something  new. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  If  it  will  add  any  flavor,  let  us  have  it. 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  Evening  Courier,  of  Fort  Collins,  for  Monday 
November  6,  1911,  a  daily  paper — thia  is  the  way  we  get  our  in- 
formation.   This  is  an  editorial  in  this  issue: 

Horace  Hovemeyer,  tbe  only  eon  of  llie  late  H.  0.  Havenieyer  wlio  was  Uie 
Iiead  of  the  Amerlean  Sugar  ReOnlng  Co.,  recently  epent  a  few  days  In  Colorado, 
vtalttiig  Fort  Colllna  and  other  sugar  njouufacturlng  points.  While  In  Denver 
be  gave  out  an  interview  to  the  Republican  In  which  be  said:  "Ttiat  the  pro- 
duction of  beet  sugar  throughout  the  United  SCatea  baa  become  a  great  basic 
indnatry,  especially  in  Colorndo  and  tbe  Wcat.  has  been  fully  proven  durlntr 
the  present  shortage  of  Bugor  beets  In  Europe.  In  Colorado  tbe  agrlculturar 
output  baa  been  maintained  In  tbe  face  of  failures  In  other  crops  bectpiae  ot 
the  steady  demand  for  sugar  beets.  Were  It  not  for  the  fact  that  600.000  toiM 
of  beet  sugar  are  reBned  annually  In  this  country  from  grown  beets  the  price 
of  sugar  would  be  10  to  12  cents  a  poiuid  Instead  of  6  to  S  cents  at  presenL 
Potatoes,  liay  and  grain,  and  other  products  of  the  farm  have  suffered  failures 
ovor  large  areas  of  the  country  while  the  sugar-beet  cropa  have  Increased' 
to  keep  pace  with  a  growing  demand." 

The  point  is  that  Mr.  Havemeyer  did  not  submit  to  interviews  to 
the  local  papers  at  the  factories  whero  he  stopped.  He  simply  gave 
one  interview  to  the  Denver  Republican,  knowing  that  thnt  would 
be  lifted  and  commented  upon  in  his  favor  by  each  paper  in  northern 
Colorado.  So,  statements  are  made  to  the  press  agent,  to  the  Denver 
Republican  or  to  the  reporter  of  that  paper,  and  in  that  way  they 
are  carried  through  northern  Colorado,  they  knowing  that  those 
statements  will  in  that  way  be  given  to  the  readers  of  northern  Colo- 
rado.    [Beading  further  from  the  editorial  referred  to:] 

No  othH  IndDStrj  In  Colersdo  and  the  West  la  more  Intimately  associated 
with  tbe  farmer  tlian  the  sugar  reflnlng  Industry,  and  no  other  product  of  thft 
soil  la  more  Immane  from  speculative  Influencsa  than  tbe  sugar  beet. 

Hr.  Rakbb.  That  makes  you  laugh ! 

Mr.  Dakan.  They  control  the  output  Their  capitttlization  is  bi^ 
Btwugh  to  c<ndxol  tne  sugar  output  of  their  factories.  He~says  k  is 
"immune  from  speculative  influences."  ^>00*>,K 
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Mr.  FoBDNBT.  What  do  you  think  he  means  by  that?  I  do  not 
know. 

.^  Mr.  Daxan.  That  a  man  who  wanted  to  buy  a  stock  of  sugar  dur- 
ing the  low  prices  could  not  buy  it 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Is  that  what  he  means  by  that! 

Mr.  Dakak.  That  is  what  I  think  he  means.  That  they  hold  the 
■sugar  and  sell  it  on  the  high  price,  and  only  feed  the  market  ^ovly 
during  the  low  prices  of  sugar,  ^ 

Mr,  FoHDNEY.  Our  people  have  testified  over  and  over  again  be- 
■  fore  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  they 
have  not  testified  before  this  committee,  that  they  can  not  long  hold 
refined  sugiir  made  from  beets;  that  it  hardens  in  the  sack  anq  they 
must  sell  it  shortly  after  it  is  manufactured,  and  within  abcHit  90 
days  from  the  close  of  their  season  their  sugar  is  generally  all  gone 
And  they  have  none  for  the  .'ummer  months  at  all. 

Mr.  Dakan.  1  will  go  on  [^reading]  : 

Yoar  BRTicultural  output  Lus  motp  than  recouped  your  temporary  loses  Id 
mlt'lng  and  the  sugar-beet  i^ror-s  tiave  bad  «  predorolDatlug  «nect  in  BastafDing 
Oolorndo'B  increnee  In  wealtli  ynir  by  year.  Wltbout  the  development  of  the 
beet  ilelds  tlie  fiii'iuets  would  iii>t  buvc  fiiriil  well  uiiywiiere  iu  the  West  and  a 
general  buBliie^s  stagnation  would  have  been  the  Inevitable  result  The  tariff 
■on  Importation  or  rnw  sugBV  hiiB  enabled  Colorado  and  the  entire  sugar-beet 
producing  nren  of  the  United  t^iates  to  keep  busy  while  other  sectiona  have 
lagged;  and  it  has  enabled  tlie  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  to  reduce  the  price  of 
sugnr  while  p»gnr  iiilereals  on  ibi'  seabonrd  nre  ofTccted  by  the  European  crop 
failure,  which  has  furced  the  iit\co  up.  The  rnlsliig  of  sugar  beets  offers  a 
coi.rtont  demand  for  labor,  It  lirltiKB  about  tbe  settlement  of  the  public  domain, 
multiplies  tbe  faniierf,  presentH  Ibe  solution  of  the  probleni  of  congested  dtlea, 
and  gh'CB  eniploymeut  to  thous,]iid8  !□  the  rcllucrles  and  ou  the  railroads.  I 
know  of  no  other  Industry  m<in-  typically  a  home  Industry  and  an  American 
Industry  than  the  business  of  prcduclng  and  refining  sugar.  We  do  not  have  to 
prove  the  elllclency  of  the  prwoiit  tariff  on  sugar  by  a  citation  of  figures.  Ail 
one  has  to  d  >  ia  to  traverse  the  great  stretches  of  cultivated  farms  that  were 
"wastes  a  few  years  ago  and  to  ('^o  the  conimiialtlea  tbat  have  sprung  up  around 
the  sugar  rellnerles.  Here  is  your  real,  visible  evidence  of  the  benefits  of  a 
prctectlve  tariff  on  sugar.  It  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  agency, 
outslde'of  reclamation,  to  the  Aettlpuient  of  the  public  lands,  and  through  this 
Indrstry  the  reclamation  of  the  public  lands  has  received  a  decided  tmpetna. 
The  Interest  of  sugar  men  In  tunlntalnlng  the  tariff  is  Identical  with  the  Inter- 
-est  of  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  nnd  tbe  entire  country,  because  we  are  able, 
through  the  tariff,  to  produce  our  own  Bug"ir  beets,  refine  our  own  sugar  from 
them,  and  to  meet  the  foreign  shortage  with  our  home-grown  product  at 
prices  lower  than  ou  the  seaboard 

Mr,  FoRDNET.  That  is  a  good  statement,  is  it  not  ?  I  would  like 
to  ask  one  more  question.  What  did  you  pay  in  Colorado  for  sugar 
-before  the  beet-sugar  industry  was  inaugurated  there?  Do  you  re- 
■member  about  what  price  it  was;  was  it  more  or  less  than  you  have 
paid  generally! 

Mr.  Daran,  I  think  the  average  is  about  the  same. 

Mr,  FoRDNET,  About  the  same  price? 

Mr,  Dakan.  Yes;  that  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Have  you  raised  any  beets  yourself! 
'    Mr.  Dakan,  No;  I  have  stood  in  the  lantJlord's  shoes  and  taken 
charge  of  the  farm. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  meant  off  your  own  land? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No. 

There  is  one  more  statement  I  want  to  make  in  r^ard  to  the 
'    ■     ■        ""  ■■■  ftmadeil 
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committee  of  which  I  am  a  member,  about  b  month  ago,  that  if  the 
fanners  would  subscribe  acreage  of  beets  or  capital,  say  s  third  of 
the  capital  neceBsary  to  build  a  600-ton  factory,  or  50  per  cent— or 
they  could  take  the  long  end,  ss  it  was  put— that  the  money  could  be 
secured  to  build  a  factory  in  northern  Colorado  and  on  a  competitive 
basis,  and  take  these  big  profits.  The  promotor  who  made  that  prop- 
osition said  he  was  in  touch  with  capital  which,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  farmers,  could  build  a  600-ton  factory,  and  he  assured  us  that  * 
tlie  profits  would  be  as  we  have  been  quarreling  about. 

Mi.  Fobdnky,  The  man  who  offered  to  build  the  factory  told  yott 
y<mr  profits  would  be  great  t 

Mr.  Dakam.  Would  be  great. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Was  he  a  sugar  manufacturer ! 

Mr.  Dakan.  No. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  Or  a  builder  of  factories  t 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  would  say  he  was  a  builder  of  factories,  but  per- 
haps a  promoter.  He  said  he  would  get  the  capital  if  the  farmers 
would  put  up  a  third  or  one-half  the  money— either  the  money  or 
raise  the  beets  and  give  notes  and  apply  the  acreage  to  the  payment 
of  the  notes. 

Mr.  FoBDNXT.  Do  you  know  where  that  man  was  from? 

Mr.  Dasan.  I  think  he  is  in  Denver.  I  think  his  name  ia  W.  S. 
Terry. 

Mr.  FoHDNBT.  Do  you  know  what  machinery  he  proiiosed  to  pul 
in — whether  it  was  Cleveland  or  otherwise  t 

Mr.  Dakan.  A  modem  plant 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  And  he  did  not  specify  any  machineryt 

Mr,  Dakan.  I  want  now  to  get  at  the  result  of  this  conference. 
I  asked  him  why  it  was,  if  the  profits  were  as  great  as  be  said  they 
were,  SO  to  40  per  cent  on  the  investment  required,  that  he  could 
not  get  independent  capital  to  build  a  factory,  and  he  did  not  know. 
He  said  capital  was  too  timid  to  go  in  alone,  and  that  the  farmers 
would  have  to  join. 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  He  did  not  tell  you  that  the  agitation  of  the  tariff 
was  the  biggest  stumbling  block  T 

Mr.  Dakan.  No. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  That  is  true,  though,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  Dakan.  No. 

Mr.  FoRDNBr.  Would  you  put  your  money  in  if  you  knew  the 
tariff  was  going  to  be  taken  off  of  sugart 

Mr.  -Dakan.  I  would  not  put  my  money  up  against  the  Glreat 
Western  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  FoBDNET,  I  did  not  say  against  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co, 

Mr.  Dakan.  In  Colorado  t 

Mr.  FoBDNEr.  Anywhere — on  Pikes  Peak. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  was,  Would  you  put  your  money  in 
northern  Colorado  if  you  thought  the  tariff  would  be  token  off' 
sugar. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes;  I  think  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  northern 
Colorado  is  so  favored  by  conditions — climate,  soil  and  water,  and 
other  conditions — that  sugar  can  be  produced  there  cheaptr  than 
in  many  other  sections. 
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Mr.  KuRDNEY.  Could  be  produced  in  competition  with  free  foreigo 
importdd  sugar,  and  you  would  not  hesitate  to  put  in  your  money  T 

Mr.  Dakan.  As  far  a£  I  can  determine,  I  thuik  that  is  true. 
.  Mr.  FoBDNEY.  When  tou  acted  as  a  landlord  and  represented  the 
real  raiser,  did  you  maKe  a  proflt  or  salary  I    You  said  you  r^re- 
Mnted  the  real  landlord. 

Mr.  Dakak.  I  was  paid  ao  much  for  taking  care  of  his  intereata 
■  I  want  to  get  to  this  promoter's  stand.  I  told  him  that  we  could 
get  from  4^000  to  8,000  acres  of  land,  first-class  beet  land,  sub- 
scribed if  his  men  would  put  up  the  money.  He  said  it  was  impos- 
sible to  ^et  capital  to  go  into  the  business  unless  the  farmer  Uxk^ 
a&y,  a  third  or  a  half.  Now,  in  the  experience  of  the  farmer  of  the 
TV  est,  undertakings  of  that  kind  go  until  the  farmers'  money  is  used 
up.  The  indepetbdent  money  does  not  come.  So  that  the  promoters 
and  the  fellows  who  do  the  work  on  the  factory  to  get  it  built  get  the 
money. 

Mr.  FoBDNiT.  Have  you  had  that  experience  in  Colorado;  is  that 
a  Eurmise  on  your  part,  or  do  you  know  that  that  would  be  the  re- 
sult? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Tlmt  was  about  the  result  in  the  Brighton  factory. 

Mr.  FoHDNBT.  You  are  only  guessing  at  that,  are  you  not,  as  to 
what  that  would  be  in  another  casef  You  are  only  making  an  esti- 
mate, are  you  not? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes.  I  am  surmising  that  from  observation.  I  used 
to  track  rabbits  into  a.  hole,  and  when  I  found  a  track  leading  to  a 
certam  hole  and  none  coming  out  I  was  pretty  sure  that  there  was 
a  rabbit  in  the  hole. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  you  thought  when  you  scared  up  anotliw 
rabbit  he  w&s  going  to  that  same  hole? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  was  not  talking  about  another  rabbit. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  you  are  now ;  you  are  comparing  the  future 
factory  with  the  one  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  am  saying  if  we  watch  the  hole  long  enough  we 
will  catch  the  Great  Western,  the  rabbit,  in  the  hole. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  have  watched  the  sugar  hole  business,  the  indus- 
try started,  and  I  want  to  say  this — and  I  want  it  to  go  into  the  rec- 
ord—  that  when  Cuban  reciprocity  was  brought  about,  reducing  the 
duty  on  imported  sugar  20  per  cent,  there  were  32  factories  under 
construction,  or  that  many  companies  formed  to  construct  factories, 
all  of  which  immediately  went  out  of  business  because  of  that  reduc- 
tion. It  intimidated  capital ;  it  immediately  withdrew ;  and  I  think 
I  am  right  in  saying  that  since  that  time,  1903,  and  December  was 
the  month,  I  think,  that  that  bill  became  a  law,  there  hare  not  been 
more  than  10  or  12  factories  built  in  the  United  States  in  addition 
to  those  existing  at  that  time.  Something  stopped  it.  Capital  was 
intimidated.  I  think  that  was  the  general  result  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Agitation  of  the  tariff  intimidates  capital,  and  it  is  afraid  to 
invest.     T  am  sorry  to  have  to  leave  you. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Just  one  moment.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Palmer,  especial  attrition 
to  the  baronial  estates  which  Mr.  Palmer  describes  in  such  glee,  and 
to  say  that  the  farmers  of  northern  Colorado  object  to  being  made 
a  baronial  estate  by  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  and  ask  tnat  the 
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cotnmittM  consider  the  difference  between  the  farmers  of  Colorado 
owning  their  homes  as  they  do 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Tell  me  how  to  do  that 

Mr.  Dakan.  And  ihe  peasants  of  German;  and  Austria  and  Rtu- 
sia  who  grow  beats  for  these  baronial  estates. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  eTerything  in  the  record  that  you  want 
to  put  in,  have  youl 

Mr.  Dakan.  May  I  ask  a  question  of  my  associates! 

The  Chaibuan.  Certainlv. 

Mr.  Dakan  (after  a  conference  with  his  associates).  Ko;  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  else. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.16,  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
December  9, 1911,  at  10.80  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Special  CoMwriTEE  on  the  IjiVESTiOATioN 
or  THE  Ahbiican  ScaAR  Refininq  Co.  and  Others, 

HouBE  or  Representativeb. 
Washington,  D.  (7.,  December  9, 1931, 

TESTDCOVT  OF  MB.  ALBERT  DAKAN— BeoaUed. 

The  Chairuan.  Mr.  Dakan,  is  there  Koything  further  you  desire 
to  add  to  the  testimony  you  gave  yesterday  ( 

Mr.  Dakan.  If  the  committee  please,  I  indicated  yesterday  the  atti- 
tude of  the  local  press  of  northern  Colorado  in  the  beet-growing  dis- 
trict toward  the  farmer  with  respect  to  the  beet-sugar  industry,  and  I 
desire  now  to  place  in  the  record  an  editorial  printed  in  the  Fort  Col- 
lins Daily  Review. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  what  date? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Of  date  Tuesday  evening,  November  28,1911.  This  is 
the  first  instance  that  has  come  to  my  attention,  in  an  invi>p=tigation 
and  observation  covering  some  three  years  of  the  sugar-beet  industry 
and  the  beet-suear  industry  in  the  northern  Colorado  district,  wherein 
a  local  paper  has  given  editorial  support  to  the  beet  growers'  side 
of  the  industry. 

The  Chaibman.  If  it  is  not  too  long  you  may  read  it. 

Mr.  Dakan.  It  is  not  very  long,  and  is  as  follows: 


A  visitor  at  the  siutur  tactoty  Tnst  gatni-dnj  look  ndvnntHKc  nf  tlic  i»-t-a8ion 
to  Inspect  tbe  wareroome.  where  etiormous  qnaatlties  of  sacked  sugar,  rend;  for 
the  market,  are  kept  on  haqd  during  the  aesBon  awaiting  shlpmrait.  Astounded . 
by  the  large  piles  of  sugar  which  he  saw,  he  aud  a  friend  took  occasion  to  count 
the  number  of  sacks  In  the  leugtli.  width,  nnd  height  of  the  various  plies,  and 
found  that  the  total  nrmber  of  wicks  of  murnr  now  on  hand  iit  the  fiictorj, 
compiled  from  these  dimensions,  nninunted.  to  483,090,  each  sack  welghlui; 
100  pounds. 

At  tbe  present  price  of  siiRnr  to  the  ret n Her— f 0.50  per  WO— the  Utile  piles 
amounted  to  approxlmnteljr  $3,010,095,  delivered  at  the  door  to  the  relaller. 
This  ma;  or  mny  not  Include  more  gngnr  than  litis  been  m^inufnctured  nt  tbe 
local  factoij  tbls  yenr.  Certulnly  it  Is  more  than  the  product  from  beets  raised 
in  this  linuiedlate  district  during  tbe  ciiTupnlKO,  nud  probably  it  includes  prac- 
tically all  the  product  from  heels  Hhliiped  lu  from  outnlde  [mjI  'Is. 

In  any  event.  rountluK  n  product  of  31X1  pounds  of  sncrr  from  enrli  ton  of 
IB  per  cent  beets,  tie  total  sufoir  rtnoked  nt  the  factory  rejiresents  the  product 
from  approximately  154,303  loos  of  bectR  If  the  beets  mere  |iaid  for  nt  tb^ 
rate  of  $5.50  per  ton.  the  total  amount  iwld  out  for  beets  was  $849,090,  nearly 
twice  that  piild  out  to  growers  under  the  locnl  fiictory.  Add  to  the  fum  iMild 
out  for  beets  fOO.OOO,  representlnu  0  per  cent  on  nn  Investment  of  f1 .000.000, 
and  $72,000.  reprewmtlng  the  waint.  .-f  «>n)ployee8  during  the  cnniiialgn  (400 
18860—11 IS  -'"  "  ^'ttSli^'^' 
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men  Ht  $3  jier  day  tor  (!0  dajs),  niiil  ilu-  t..i;il  milluy  1«i  ?9S0,91Mi,  ne  ugalust 
t3.010,U«0  111  RiiKur  now  on  tiand.  iPuvinK  :i  iiPt  sum  of  {2,029.089. 

Of  tlilB  siiiu  iirotuibij-  not  all  Is  lu-oilt.  no  deduc-t  iii;oflii'i-  even  uilllibu  lor 
expenseti  and  Inttldenlnlf  and  lber«  Ix  lefi  $1,020,080.  n  Inrge  imrt  of  whicb  must 
repres«it  tlie  profit  on  the  Kurt  Collins  factory. 

Tbe  original  Investuioiit  may  bate  bt^n  uiuio  tban  u  lulllioD  on  wbfcb  In- 
terest was  nlloived.  bnt  It  Is  doubtful  If  sucb  Is  tbe  case.  In  any  evoit,  tbe  net 
profit  Heenis  to  l)e  in  the  neighborhood  of  1"0  iH-r  cent  |ier  annum,  and  In  ratber 
a  bad  unuum  at  that. 

Does  It  prove  that  we  need  a  tariff  on  Kuear  io  protect  an  Infant  IndastryJ 

Does  It  prove  that  Uie  factorj-  Is  i>iiyln^  a  fair  price  to  the  grower  for  hla 
beets V 

Wbiit  does  It  proveV  We  don't  kiion*.  uiilesa  It  iirovea  that  the  luanufacturs 
of  sngar  Is  absolutely  no  game  for  the  piker  to  pluy. 

Mr.  KoRDKKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  one  or 
two  (jutistions.  Mr.  Dakan,  yesterday  you  stated  at  one  time  yon 
represented  a  farmer  as  manager  of  a  beet  field,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly. 

Mr.   Dakan.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  What  profit  per  acre  did  you  make,  if  any?  What 
did  it  cost  you  per  acre  to  raise  beets  luxder  your  management,  and 
what  did  you  get  per  acre  for  your  crop  I 

Mr.  Dakan-.  We  estimated  at  that  time,  without  the  rent,  that  it 
cost  $41 

Mr.  FoRDN'EY.  To  produce  an  aci-e  of  beetsi 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  was  on  that  farm. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  What  did  you  get  per  acre  for  that  crop? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  think  the  yield  was  12  tons. 

Mr.  I'oRDNEY.  What  did  you  get  for  the  12  tons? 

Mr.  Dakan.  $5. 

Mr.   (<'oBDNEr.  $60. 

Mr.  Dakan,  That  was  before  the  .sliding  scale. 

Mr,  I'DRDNEY.  So  at  $60  per  acre  for  your  crop  you  made  $15 
profit.     How  much  did  you  charge  up  for  the  rent  of  your  land? 

Ml-.  Dakan,  There  is  no  rent  charge  in  that.  I  might  say  that 
the  landlord  got  one-fourth  of  the  total  crop.  He  got  three  tons 
per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  $15. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes;  the  landlord  received  $15.  I  would  like  to  say, 
however,  that  that  varies.  Sometime^  the  landlord  receives  one- 
,  fourth  and  sometimes  one-fifth,  depending  on  conditions,  as  you  will 
find  from  those  agreements  between  reuters  and  landlords.  Some- 
times it  is  one-fourth  and  sometimes  one-fifth  of  the  crop. 

Mr.  FoHDKEY.  You  have  stated  that  yon  were  attorney  for  the 
beet  growers  and  represented  them  *. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY,  Not  only  in  preparing  their  contracts  but  otherwise. 
You  come  here  as  a  witness  who  is  rpftlly  hostile  to  the  Great  West- 
»m  SuMr  Co.,  do  you  not! 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  do  not  like  for  you  to  put  it  that  way.  I  ctrnie  here 
to  tell  the  facts  concerning  our  treatment. 

Mr.  FoKONEV.  Well,  you  have  said  you  did  not  believe  they  were 
just  fair — I  will  not  put  it  just  that  way.  because  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  used  that  language :  but  your  testimony  has  led  me  to 
believe  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  treatment  the^  farmers  are 
getting  in  that  country  from  this  company,     l ;«::,yCiOOQk' 
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Mr.  Dakan.  If  our  farmers  do  not  make  n  profit  and  Hiey  tlo,  our 
farmers  feel  that  the  farmers  should  make  a  profit  alonp  with  the 
company. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  the  profits  yon  show  the  company  to  make  and  ' 
the  profits  the  company  show  they  make  by  Mr.  Morey's  statement 
differ  very  widely. 

Mr.  Dakat.-.  Yes,  sir;  we  feel  that  it  is  a  method  of  bookkeepinj;. 

Mr.  FoPDXET.  Have  yon  taken  from  their  books  the  cost  that  you 
have  given  this  committee  as  to  what  it  costs  them  to  produce  sugar? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  beg  your  pardon.  .. 

Mr.  FonnNEv.  Mr.  Morey  undoubtedly  took  from  their  books  the 
items  of  cost  as  given  to  this  committee.  Did  yon  take  your  esti- 
mates or  figures  from  their  books  also,  or  are  they  simply  estimates? 

Mr.  Dakax.  They  are  estimates  from  the  various  investigations 
that  we  have  made.  They  are  such  reports  as  the  Sugar  (>),  sees 
fit  to  put  in  the  newspapers.  Under  the  sliding  scale  they  have  to 
give  their  estimates.  On  the  accounting  sheet  for  this  year,  which 
you  have  in  the  record  now.  you  will  find  detailed  statements  to  the 
fanner  for  his  beets  load  by  load.  Now,  then,  in  doing  that  they  must 
give  away  certain  things  concerning  their  business. 

Mr.  FoRBNET.  You  heard  Mr,  Bmlkin  testify  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  get  a  chemist  in  your  State  who  would  make  a  test  of  beets  for 
the  farmers.  Have  yon  had  that  same  experience?  That  is,  he 
stated  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  get  a  chemist  either  in  the  agncnl- 
tural  department  of  the  State,  the  State  university,  or  individual 
chemists  that  were  not  under  the  influence  of  the  management  of  the 
Great  Western  Sugar  Co.    Has  that  been  your  experience? 

Mr.  Dakan.  My  experience  has  oniy  been  their  experience  in  that 
line.  But  I  would  like  to  supplement  that  a  little  further  "and  say 
that  it  costs  some  $5  to  make  a  test  outside  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  in  order  to  make  the  testing  of  any  value  to  the  fanner 
there  must  be  a  number  of  tests  made— that  is,  from  week  to  week  and 
from  plat  to  plat  of  the  beets.  The  same  beet  field  varies  in  its  test  of 
sugar,  and  in  order  to  intelligently  study  the  growing  of  beets  the 
teats  must  be  taken  from  week  to  week  and  made  systematically,  so 
that  you  have  a  chart  from  which  to  judge  of  the  growth  of  sugar  in 
the  beets.    Now,  that  is  impractical 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  No ;  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  would  like  to  finish  this  statement,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Dakan.  It  is  impractical,  then,  for  the  agricultural  college, 
which  is  the  only  place  which  could  be  used  to  carry  on  tests  that 
would  be  of  benefit  to  the  farmer  in  the  growing  of  beets — it  is 
wholly  impracticable  for  the  college  to  do  that,  and  then,  as  Mr. 
Bodkin  said,  the  colleges  are  tender  about  taking  up  these  matters 
when  there  is  chance  of  a  difference  between  their  cnemist  and  the 
factory  chemists. 

Mr.  FoHDNET.  la  it  not  true  that,  under  your  contract,  yon  are 
permitted,  as  a  representative  of  the  farmers,  to  put  a  chemist  in  the 
company's  office  and  see  whether  or  not  that  test  is  correct  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNKT.  The  cost  of  that  would  be  very  reasonable  to  the 
farmers,  would  it  not?  uigmzec  oyOooy  [c 
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Mr.  Dakan.  It  would. 

Mr.  FoHDNEr.  You  have  not  done  that  ^ 

Mr.  Dakan.  No:  because  it  is  useless. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Why  is  it  useless? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Chemists  have  privately  told  us  so. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  Has  any  chemist  told  you  that  he  is  not  competent 
to  go  in  there  and  get  the  correct  information  for  you,  or  that  he 
would  be  under  the  influence  of  the  company,  or  what  reason  is  it 
that  you  can  not  put  an  honest  man  in  there  and  get  an  honest  t«8t; 
do  you  know  of  any  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Ott,  I  should  have  to  carry  in  my  answer  an  implica- 
tion that  I  would  not  care  to  stand  for  and  could  not  prove. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Dakan. 

TESTIHOHY  OF  HK.  E.  IT.  COHBS— Beoalled. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Combs,  the  committee  asked  you,  I  believe, 
to  make  an  estimate  of  the  overhead  charges  and  add  tJiat  in  and 
Bee  what  the  cost  of  production  is! 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  This  is  to  be  added  to  your  estimate  of  2.59 1 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  to  2.80;  2.80  was  the  last  figure  I  gave.  If  you 
remember.  I  gave  you  two  figures.  The  average  of  6  factories  showed 
a  less  cost  tnan  the  a\-erage  of  10,  but  in  the  average  of  the  10 
I  included  the  freight  to  the  distributing  warehouse  and  6  per  cent 
interest  on  the  estimated  value  of  the  property  or  of  the  investment; 
that  was  included  in  the  2.80,  Now,  this  is  the  overhead  expense  ou<> 
side  of  the  freight  and  6  per  cent  estimate. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  Will  you  give  it  in  detail  t 

Mr.  Comes.  Yes,  sir.  The  taxes  on  the  assessed  valuation  of 
$2,500,000 — I  am  not  positive  that  these  are  the  exact  figures,  but 
they  are  practically  so — at  6  per  cent  is  $150,000.  The  upkeep  of 
equipment  is  8  per  cent 

Mr,  FoEDNEY.  Mr.  Combs,  do  you  figure  that  out  and  show  the 
cost  per  pounds  of  sugar  produced  so  as  to  add  that  to  the  2.80  f 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  I  do,  finally.  I  will  give  you  that  at  the  end. 
The  upkeep  of  equipment  is  3  per  cent.  I  oelieve  you  have  the  rec- 
ord that  they  do  add  3  per  cent.  That  would  be  $300,000  on 
$10,000,000  invested.  I  allowed  for  brokerage  5  cents  per  sack,  or 
$123,738;  the  insurance,  $50,000;  official  salaries,  including  attorneys, 

$ro,5oo— 

Mr.  FoRDNEY  (interposing).  This  is  for  the  11  factories! 

Mr.  Combs.  This  is  for  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  Expert 
work,  $25,000;  office  force  at  head  office  and  incidental  expenses, 
$75,000,  which  makes  a  total  of  $794,238,  or  32  cents  per  bag. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  In  those  figures  you  estimated  on  300  pounds,  which 
would  make  96  cents. 

Mr.  Combs,  I  am  not  figuring  on  pounds,  Mr.  Fordney.  I  am 
figuring  32  cents  per  bag  overhead  charges  added  to  $2,80.  and  $2.80 
includes,  as  I  said,  6  per  cent  on  the  investment. 

Mr.  FoEDNBT.  That  makes  it  $3.12? 

Mr,  Combs.  That  makes  my  cost  for  this  sugar  sold,  brokerage 
paid,  $8.12. 
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The  Chaibman.  With  the  brokerage  paid ! 

Mr.  CouBS.  Yea,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  that  ia  the  cost  of  producing  a 
pound  of  beet  sugar  at  these  factories  I 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir;  I  haye  add«i  5  cents  a  bag  for  selling  the 
engar,  bnt  I  have  learned  that  it  is  only  8  cents. 

Mr.  FoRDWET.  Does  that  include  all  expense  for  employees  not  in- 
cluded in  your  figure  of  $2,801 

Mr.  Combs.  In  that  expense  is  included  the  field  managers  and 
the  superintendents  covering  the  season  at  each  factory. 

Mr.  FoRDNET,  And  also  the  bookkeepers  and  the  annual  employees 
who  .are  employed  all  the  time  by  the  company? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir;  3,050  men  employed  nt  this  time;  and,  then, 
also  is  included  the  superintendent  ana  the  field  men,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Malbt.  In  other  words,  it  includes  every  expense  which  the 
sugar  manufacturers  incur  except  charges  for  depreciation? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  is  allowed  for. 

Mr.  Malby,  Then  it  includes  every  charge  except  dividends  on 
their  stock  or  a  fair  return  on  the  capital  invested? 

Mr.  CosrBS.  I  have  allowed  6  per  cent  on  the  investment. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  that  it  includes  everything! 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir;  6  per  cent  on  the  investment  is  allowed  in 
this  estimate, 

•  Mr.  Malby.  Is  there  any  e.Tpense  or  char^  which  you  can  recall, 
which  they  are  subjected  to,  which  is  not  Included  in  your  estimate! 

Mr.  Combs.  There  is  nothing,  unless  it  would  be  oi  an  incidental 
nature.    I  have  tried  not  to  overlook  anything. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  figures  are  $3.12  per  hundred  pounds,  and 
Mr.  Morey's  figures,  as  given  in  his  testimony,  which  I  noticed  yes- 
terday, are  $3.65  to  $3.75. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  do  not  loiow  how  Mr.  Morey  figures  it.  I  am  just 
giving  my  own  figures  as  T  understand  it, 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  the  figure  he  gave.  Have  you  any  means 
of  comparing  the  two  in  order  to  see  wliere  the  difference  comes  in  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  expect  to  take  his  testimony  which  you  have  here 
and  compare  it  and  see  where  the  difference  is,  but  I  have  not  com- 
pared the  figures  as  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Combs,  is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to 
present  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Combs.  Mr,  Chairman^  I  see  Mr.  Fordney,  in  his  explanation 
of  my  testimony,  when  I  said  under  our  new  schedule  we  got  for 
beets  $5  flat  for  12  per  cent  and  25  cents  a  unit,  in  his  figures  all  the 
way  through  he  has  figured  it  at  21  cents. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  just  gave  the  units,  but  I  did  not  give  the  frac- 
tions.    It  was  one-half  per  cent- 
Mr.  Combs.  But  I  said  we  were  to  get  25  cents  a  unit  for  every- 
thing over  a  certain  amount,  and  in  your  figures  you  computed  it  at 
21  cents  a  unit,  and  it  has  gone  in  the  record  that  way. 

iSi.  Fordney.  I  thank  you  for  the  correction.  It  should  be  25 
cents,  Mr.  Combs? 

Mr.  CoMsa  Yea,  air. 
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TESTDCOHT  OF  HB.  FRANX  C.  LOWAY— BcoaUed. 

iThe  witness  whs  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
'he  Chaibuam.  Mr.  Lowry,  there  are  one  or  two  matters  supple- 
mentary to  your  previous  testimony  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  your 
attention.    First,  what  percentage  of  the  total  customs  revenue  does 
sugar  produce,  and  how  much  should  the  duty  be  reduced  f 

Mr.  LiOWET.  The  Government  figures  show  that  for  the  year  1910 
the  duty  collected  on  sumr  was  $02,810,995.81,  and  that  figures  out 
just  about  17  per  cent  of  the  total  customs  revenue. 

The  CuAiRHAN.  How  much? 

Mr.  LowBT.  Seventeen  per  cent  of  the  total  customs  revenue. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  we  get  17  per  cent  of  all  of  our 
revenue  from  sugar,  or  did  that  year? 

Mr.  Ijowhy.  Yes;  from  imported  sugar,  which  is  a  little  over  50 
per  cent  of  the  sugar  we  use,  the  balance  coming  from  domestic  pro- 
duction and  from  our  insular  possessions. 

The  Chairuan.  The  bulk  of  that  coming  from  Cuba* 
.    Mr.  LowBY.  The  bulk  of  the  duty  sugars  coming  from  Cuba. 

The  Chaibuan.  Xow,  how  much  reduction  could  be  made  and  still 
produce  a  revenue? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Taking  the  Government  figures  from  1900  to  1910, 
inclusive,  they  show  that  the  average  in  bond  cost  of  sugar  imported 
was  2.443. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  period? 

Mr.  LowsY.  For  the  period  from  1900  to  1910. 

The  Chaibuan.  Inclusive? 

Mr.  Lowby.  Inclusive. 

The  Chaibhan.  Eltven  years,  then? 

Mr.  Lowby.  Yes.  Of  course,  that  is  all  sugar,  low-grade  sugar 
and  high-grade  sugar  and  Cuban  sugar,  on  which  there  is  a  20  per 
cent  preferential  tariff ;  and  I  figure  that  the  full  duty  rate  of  1.686 
on  that  basis  would  be  69  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDKBY.  You  mention  low-grade  sugar;  how  much  of  that  is 
low-grade  sugar? 

Mr.  Lowby.  I  can  not  find  any  report  that  gives  that. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  It  is  exceedingly  small  compared  with  the  total 
imports  of  sugar,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Yes.  I  should  think  it  might  raise  that  average  10 
points.  In  other  words,  instead  of  making  the  average  price — which 
IS  what  the  domestic  factory  would  have  to  figure  on  for  the  value 
of  fore^n  sugars — 2.44,  it  might  be  2,54. 

Mr.  FoRnnEY.  What  percentage  of  the  total  would  have  to  be  of 
low  grade  to  raise  that  10  points,  or  are  you  simply  jumping  at  a 
conclusion  or  have  yoii  figured  it? 

Mr.  Lowry.  In  reaching  that  conclusion  I  included  not  only  the 
low  grade,  but  I  included  the  amounts  which  come  from  Cuba  at 
the  preferential  rate.  That  is  Just  a  guess ;  yes.  I  have  no  way  of 
gettmg  at  it  accurately. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  given  us  the  in-bond  values  for  the  last 
10  years? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Yes,  Now,  then, if  you  are  figuring  at  the  price  that 
the  domestic  factory  would  have  to  figure  on  foreign  sugars  if  the  duty 
was  reduced,  if  we  add  that  figure  of  2.44,  which,  as  I  ^y,  is  a  little 
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too  low,  but  we  will  take  that  figure,  and  we  add  47  cents  duty  on 
06°  test,  which  is  the  rate  of  duty  charged  by  Germany,  Austria,  and 
France 

Mr.  FoRDNET  (interposing).  Forty-seven  cent;  for  refined? 

Mr.  LowKY.  No;  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  That  would  be  2.91? 

Mr.  LowEY.  That  would  be  2.91:  yes.  Then  the  average  price 
between  raw  and  refined  sugars  has  been  89  points.  Witli  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  duty  there  would  be  some  saving.  I  have  added  that  in 
as  85  points.  That  would  be  3.763.  Then  I  have  taken  the  average 
advantage  which  the  domestic  beet-sugar  factory  has  in  the  way  of 
freight  as  25  points.  I  think  that  is  probably  too  low,  because  most 
of  them  are  in  the  West,  where  their  protection  is  larger  than  that— 
65  points,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  In  Michigan  it  is  way  in  excess  of  the  fr*sigbt. 

Mr.  LowHY.  Well,  I  think  you  will  find  that  Michigan  sella  a  good 
deal  of  its  sugar  in  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin;  and  they 
have  an  advantage  there  of  perhaps  15  or  18  cents. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  quite  as  large  in  Michigan  as  elsewhere! 

Mr.  LowBY.  It  is  not  quite  as  large  in  Michigan ;  but  I  have  taken 
an  average  of  25  points,  which  seems  to  be  most  conservative.  That 
would  make  the  price  which  the  beet  men  would  have  to  figure  on 
4.01 ;  that  is,  not  adding,  of  course,  any  expenses  for  administrative 
expense,  selling  expense,  and  so  on.  So  it  would  be  somewhat  higher 
than  that.  If  they  caii  produce  sugar  around  3  cents  a  pound,  aS 
some  of  this  evidence  seems  fo  show,  it  would  show  them  a  cent  a 
pound  profit,  roughly. 

The  Chairman,  If  we  reduced  the  duty  to  what  the  duties  are  in 
these  foreign  countries,  it  would  still  leave  them  that  profit? 

Mr.  LowBT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  those  countries? 

Mr.  XiOWRY.  The  rates  of  duty  now  charged  on  iuiported  sugars  in 
Germany  are  47  cents  on  raw  nnd  ■'i2  cents  on  refined;  in  France,  48 
cents  on  raw  and  53  cents  on  refined;  Austria,  47  cents  on  raw  and 
52  cents  on  refined :  Belgium,  48  cents  on  raw  and  5-S  cents  on  refined. 

The  Chairman,  So  that  we  could  reduce  the  duty  about  1  cpnt  a 
pound  and  still  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  where  they  are? 

Mr.  LowRY.  More  than  a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  In  the  figures  you  gave  a  few  minutes  ago  of  69 
cents,  did  you  mean  that  the  duty  collected  on  all  sugars  imported, 
duty  paid  or  free,  would  average  60  cents  per  hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  LowBT.  That  is  a  question  I  have  not  quite  been  able  to  satisfy 
my  mind  on  from  this  Treasury  report, 

^r,  FoRDNEY.  Then  what  did  you  mean  by  69  cents? 

Mr,  LowRY.  It  is  under  the  heading  here  "  Dutiable  sugar,"  and 
it  shows  the  amount  collected.  Now,  in  the  next  column  it  says 
"  Free  and  dutiable,"  and  I  notice,  for  example,  under  the  dutiable 
column  in  190fi  it  shows  the  number  of  pounds,  imported  was 
8,979,331,430,  and  then  under  the  column  "Free  nnd  dutiable"  it 
shows  3,979.331,430  pounds:  so.  you  see.  the  figure  is  the  same  in 
each  column.  So  I  have  taken  it  on  the  basis  that  it  includes  every- 
thing, both  free  and  dutiable. 

Mr,  FoRDNET.  It  must,  because  we  produced  in  the  United  States 
about  900,000  tons  of  beet  and  cane  sugar  last  year.  ^  -  i 
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Mr.  LowBr.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  And  we  consnmed  8^50,000  tona. 

Mr.  LoWRT.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  So  we  imported,  in  roond  numbers,  two  and  one- 
half  million  tons. 

Mr.  LowHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Now,  about  how  much — 600,000  ttais  of  that  came 
from  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico 

The  Chairman.  Oh  no;    over  833,000. 

Mr.  FonDNEY.  Ei^ht  himdred  and  thirty-three  thousand  from 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

Mr.  FoHDNET.  That  would  leave  1,700,000  tons  of  dutiable  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  LoWRT.  You  see  if  those  importations  frmn  Porto  Rico  and 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  are  included  in  these  figures  we  ^ould 
deduct  them,  abd  that  would  make  the  percentage  rate  of  duty  paid 
higher. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Very  much.  It  would  be  above  1.85,  because  Cuban 
sugar  is  the  lowest  duty-paid  sugar  that  comes  into  our  market 
Instead  of  being  69 

Mr.  Ix)WRY.  Sixty-nine  per  cent  imported 

Mr,  FoHDNEY.  Sixty-nine  per  cent  of  all  the  imported  sugar  is 
dutiable  sugar;  is  that  what  you  mean  by  that? 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  amounts  to  69  per  cent  reduced  to  the 
percentage  basis;  that  is  what  he  means.  In  other  words,  the  duty 
18  equiTalent  to  a  69  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  not  correct  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  based  on  the  full  duty  of  1.96  per  pound. 

Mr.  LowRY.  No;  I  say  the  full  rate  of  5uty — 1.685 — is  equal  to 
69  per  cent,  but  that  is  too  small,  because  those  free  sugars  are  in- 
cluded in  there  apparently. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Sugar  paying  a  duty  of  1.685,  which  is  the  maxi- 
mum under  the  present  law,  you  say  that  69  per  cent  of  the  imported 
sugar  paid  that  rate  of  duty? 

Mr.  LoWRY.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Only  72,000  tons  paid  it. 

Mr.  LowRY.  To  make  it  clear,  I  will  repeat.  I  say  that  if  we  had 
the  total  amount  of  sugar  imported  and  divide  it  by  the  total  amount 
of  revenue  derived  from  importations  of  sugar  and  figure  that  out 
as  so  much  per  pound  and  then  took  the  average  in-mnd  price  of 

foreign  sugars  for  the  same  year?,  we  will  find no:  I  should  say 

take  that  and  the  average  in-bond  price  of  foreign  sugars  for  a 
period  of  years  was  S.443.  That  was  the  price  of  the  sugars.  Then, 
if  we  took  the  full  rate  of  duty,  1.685 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  For  this  whole  number  of  years? 

Mr.  LowHY.  Yes.  It  has  been  the  same  for  all  those  years.  We 
will  find  that  it  is  fit)  per  cent  of  the  total  -at  the  rate  of  69  per  cent. 
I  noticed  that  Mr.  Willett  said  that  the  bouiities  paid  bv  the  Euro- 
pean (-oimtrieR  were  0.31  points,  I  did  not  understand  that,  because 
our  Government  regulations  provided  that  when  a  country  pays  a 
bounty  a  countervailing  duty  equal  to  the  bounty  in  addition  to  the 
regular  rales  of  duty  will  be  asscr^sed:  and  I  find  that  in  the  old 
bounty  days  the  Government  only   asT-fssed   a  coimtervniling  duty 
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from  Germany  of  0.269  per  pound  on  raiv  sugars  and  0.313  per  pound 
on  refined;  in  Austria,  0.203  on  raw  sugar  and  0.293  on  refined;  in 
Holland,  0.211  on  raw  sugar  and  0.239  on  refined;  Bplgium,  0.341 
on  raw  and  0.385  on  refined.  That  led  me  to  believe  that  those 
amounts  equalled  the  bounties  paid  b^  those  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  FoRDNBr.  I  wish  you  would  give  the' committee  the  rate  of 
duty  collected  on  Cuban  sugar,  showing  the  time  and  the  amount  of 
sugar  imported. 

Mr.  LowHT.  The  rate  of  duty? 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  Yes;  the  average.  That  is,  befoi-e  you  get  through. 
It  will  take  some  time,  perhaps. 

Mr.  LowRT.  I  have  not  the  figures  here  to  do  that.  I  have  figures 
here  that  mi^t  be  interesting;  that  show  the  average  rate  of  duties 
collected  on  all  importations 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  is  that? 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Free  and  dutiable  included? 

Mr.  LowRY.  No; Just  dutiable.    In  1910,  41.52  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  that  was  the  average  duty  we  col- 
lected in  1910  on  articles  the  Government  did  collect  a  duty  on. 

Mr.  LowBY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  sugar  duty  figured  what  ? 

Mr.  LowHY.  Fifty-nine  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Figured  from  the  Cuban  rate,  what  would  it  have 
figured? 

IVfr.  FoRUNEY,  Sixty-nine  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  LowRT.  That  is  what  these  figures  seem  to  show. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  And  last  year  the  duty  waa  41  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  the  duty-paid  sugar.     I^  that  what  you  meant 

Mr.  LowHY.  No,  no ;  on  all  importations — the  average  ad  valorem 
rate  of  duty  on  all  importations. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Free  and  dutiable? 

Mr.  LowHT.  On  everything — silks  and  everything  else. 

Mr,  FoRDNBY.  Oh,  I  understand  now;  I  thought  you  were  talking 
OTgar. 

The  Chairman.  No.  In  other  words,  his  proposition  is  that,  while 
the  average  duty  collected  was  41  per  cent  on  all  articles,  the  aver- 
age sugar  duty  was  65  per  cent,     I  believe  that  is  what  he  means. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes ;  that  is  correct.  The  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out 
and  to  call  to  your  attention  was  that  if  Germany,  for  example,  wi^h 
their  present  rate  of  duty  on  raw  sugar  of  47  cents,  was  still  grant- 
ing a  bounty  equal  to  2.59 — and  I  might  mention  that  whether  or 
not  that  or  Mr.  Willett's  rate  of  36  cents  is  the  correct  rate  can  be 
confirmed  by  the  Treasury  Department — they  will  know  why  they 
charge  this  countervailing  duty.  That  will  make  a  total  protection, 
direct  bounty  and  indirect,  through  their  duty  of  7.29,  against  our 
full  rate  at  present  of  1.685.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  almost 
two  and  one-third  times  as  much  protection  or  bounty  for  the  do- 
mestic industry  as  the  German  factories  have. 

The  Chairman.  As  the  German  factories  had  under  the  old 
bounty  system. 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  is  it;  as  the  German  factories  would  have  if 
the  bounties  were  continued  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Or  if  they  were  renewed.  ,  , 

U,3„,zec:,yLiOOglC, 
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Hr.  LowBY.  Yes ;  and  we  now  hare  3|  times  as  much  as  the  Gtormaa 
factories  have. 

The  Chaibman.  We  now  have  3j  times  as  much  protection  tor 
our  domestic  producerB  as  the  Germans  f 

Mr.  LowBT.  Yes;  and  (Germany  is  one  of  the  largest  beet-sugar 
'  producing  countries  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  we  compare  with  France  t 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  duty  on  sugar  imported  into  Ger- 
many.   You  say  it  is  3|  times  as  much  in  this  country  as  in  Germany. 

Mr.  LowBY.  I  said  it  was  47  points  on  raw  sugar. 

Mr,  FoEDNET.  What  do  you  mean  by  points  f 

Mr.  LowBY.  0.47  a  hundred. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Now,  compare  it  with  France,  and  see  how  much 
more  protection  we  have  got  than  they  have  got. 

Mr.  LowKT.  France  and  Germany  and  Austria  and  Belfpum, 
which  are  the  principal  convention  countries,  are  all  charging  the 
same  rates  of  duty,  practically  0.47  or  0.48  in  the  case  of  France. 

The  Chaikuan.  ao  we  have  about  3^  times  as  much  protection  as 
those  countries  1 

Mr,  LowBT.    Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  notice  that  he  has  included  Russia,  which  is 
a  very  large  sugar-growing  country. 

Mr.  LowRT.  I  was  very  anxious  to  review  the  Russia  situation  a 
little  later. 

Mr.  Malby.  If  we  are  to  have  an  average  of  anything  like  the 
European  production,  Russia  ought  to  be  figured  in. 

Ml'.  IjOwry.  I  am  not  giving  that  now, 

ilr.  Maiby.  They  have  a  tariff  there. 

Mr.  LowBY.  Yes;  I  was  going  to  do  that  a  litUe  later. 

The  Chaibmak.  Can  you  do  that  now? 

Mr.  TjOwry.  Yes ;  I  could  do  that  now. 

The  Chairman.  A  roll  call  summons  us  to  the  House,  and  there- 
fore we  will  adjourn  until  2  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

.vprKii  hecesh. 

The  fnuimiltw  niel,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  ititsk.  at  2.1.'i  o'clock 
p.-m..  llxii.  Thomas  W.  Ilardwiok  {chairniiin)  presidinp. 

TESTIHONY  OF  MR.  FRANK  C.  LOWRT— Continned. 

T}.*i  (iiAiintAx.  Mr.  Lowry,  you  were  about  to  explain  the  Rus- 
sian '-ituation.  I  will  ask  you  "to  pive  us  your  idea  of  whnt  would 
be  the  i-esult  of  tliis  proposition.  Would  Kuropenn  countries,  in  deal- 
ing with  us.  look  on  our  siigor  taiiff  as  a  bounty  if  we  were  to  under- 
take to  export  our  domestic  sugars? 

Mr.  Ij(jwrv.  T  understand  your  question  to  mean,  if  ^^e  attempted 
to  ship  any  American  beet  sugar  to  Germany? 

The  CHAinsfAN.  To  Germany  or  Austria  or  any  other  country. 

Mr.  Ix>WRY.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  qne=tion  but  whflt  they 
would. 

The  Ciiairm.\n.  Why  do  yon  think  that?  /■  •  i 
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Mr.  LowRT.  I  say  that,  first,  because  that  is  the  light  in  whicli  our 
own  Government  regards  a  protective  tariff  on  foreign  sugars.  They 
regard  that  tariff  as  a  bounty. 

The  Chaibhan.  How  do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Lowar.  I  will  refer  you  to  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
the  October  term,  1902,  187  U.  S.,  496,  in  the  case  of  Downs  v.  The 
United  States.  In  rendering  that  decision  the  court  stated  that  Rus- 
sian sugars  were  to  be  excluded  unleas  they  paid  a  counterrailing 
duty. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  holding  that  under  our  tariff  laws 
the  tariff  duty  ought  to  be  higher  on  o'ur  sugars  f 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yea. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  held  in  that  ease? 

Mr.  LowBT.  Yes, 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  That  was  because  Russia  paid  a  bounty  to  her  manu- 
facturers. 

Mr.  LowsT.  That  is  what  we  are  going  to  get  to, 

Mr.  F0RDNET..D0  you  consider  our  tariff  as  the  same  thingt 

Mr.  LowHT.  Yea. 

Mr.  FoRUNET.  Well,  I  can  very  quickly  show  you  that  it  is  not 
at  all. 

Mr.  LowBT.,  Well,  shall  I  give  my  testimony  or  will  you  give 
yours I 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Do  not  be  too  sarcastic. 

Mr.  LowRT.  No ;  I  do  not  mean  to  be  sarcastic. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  do  not  let  us  have  this. 

Mr.  LowsT.  The  Supreme  Court  said,  at  page  613 : 

Conversely,  a  bonnty  upon  production  operates  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  bounty 
npon  exportation,  since  It  opens  to  the  manufacturer  a  foreign  market  for  hit 
merchandise  produced  In  excess  of  the  demand  at  home.  A  protective  tariff 
Is  the  most  familiar  Instance  of  this,  since  it  enables  the  manufacturer  to  ex- 
port tbe  snrplus  for  which  there  is  no  demand  at  home.  *  *  *  If  the 
additional  bounty  paid  by  Russia  upon  exported  sugar  were  the  result  of  a 
high  protectire  tariff  upou  foreign  sugar,  and  a  further  enhancement  of  prices 
by  a  limitation  of  the  amount  of  free  sugar  put  upon  th«  market,  we  should 
regard  the  effect  of  such  regulations  as  being  elmply  a  bounty  upon  production. 

At  page  515,  the  court  says: 

The  mere  Imposition  of  an  Import  duty  of  3  rubles  per  pood,  paid  np<»i 
foreign  sugar  is,  like  all  protective  duties,  a  bouoty,  but  Is  a  bounty  upon  pro- 
dnctlon  and  not  upon  exportation. 

The  Chairman.  They  said  there  that  the  Russian  duty  was  really 
a  bounty  upon  production. 

Mr.  LowHT.  1  consider  this  subject  is  particularly  interesting  at 
the  present  time,  when  the  tariff  is  under  discussion. 

Mr.  FoHONET.  Is  that  a  decision  of  our  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  LowRT.  Yes;  a  decision  of  our  Supreme  Court.  The  Consti- 
tution, Article  I,  section  8,  provides  that  Congress  may  levy  taxes 
to  "  provide  for  .the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States,"  and  in  Field  v.  Clark  (143  U.  S.,  649) ,  it  was  claimed 
that  this  provision  was  not  broad  enough  to  allow  for  the  payment 
of  a  bounty  to  the  Louisiana  plantei^,  as  provided  in  the  McKinley 
hill.  The  same  point  was  raised  in  United  States  v.  Realty  Com- 
pany (163  U.S.,  427). 
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The  Chairman.  That  was  the  Louisiana  sugar  case,  when  they 
did  make  a  bounty,  and  the  constitutionality  of  that  was  questioneo. 

Mr.  LoWBT.  As  I  see  it,  the  Supreme  Court  first  decides  that  a 
protective  duty  is  a  bounty,  and  then  that  it  is  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  FoRbNBT.  Under  tnat  we  can  impose  a  countervailing  duty 
upon  German  sugar  or  Cuban  sugar  or  sugar  from  any  country  in  the 
world  coining  here,  except  from  England.  Every  country  that  has 
a  duty  upon  sugar  then  should  be  considered,  under  your  construc- 
tion of  that  duty,  as  being  a  bounty-paid  country,  and  therefore  we 
would  be  entitled  to  put  a  countervailing  duty  upon  sugar  comisg 
from  every  country, 

Mr.  IjOwry.  I  suppose  the  court  would  be  called  upon  to  decide 
the  difference  between  a  revenue  tariff  and  a  high  protective  tariff. 
It  says  that  a  high  protective  tariff  is  a  bounty. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  is  hi^ 
or  low,  so  long  as  it  is  a  protective  tariff.  Germany  has  a  protective 
tariff,  and  so  has  Cuba. 

Mr.  IjOhrv.  Yes;  that  is  the  point.  So  has  evei^  other  country 
that  makes  sugar,  except  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  FoRDNFiy.  Then  you  think  that  we  should  impose,  under  law. 
according  to  our 

Mr.  Lo^^RY.  I  do  not  know,    I  only  cite  these  rulings. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  That  has  no  bearing  upon  it  at  all,  in  my  opinion.  I 
would  not  think  so.  That  relates  absolutely  to  a  bounty  paid  .over 
there. 

ilr,  LowRY.  I  beg  your  pardon.  There  is  no  bounty  paid  in 
Russia. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes:  there  is. 

Mr.  I^AVRY.  There  is  no  bounty  there. 

Mr.  Fords  EY.  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury ami  ask  him  to  impose  a  countervailing  duty  because  of  the 
bounty  paid  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Lowry.  You  did  that? 

Mr,  Fordney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lowby.  It  was  some  Russian  sugars  that  the  case  came  up  on. 
As  commission  merchants  in  New  York,  we  had  been  selling,  as  rep- 
resentatives of  a  man  in  Hamburg,  Max  Mnller,  Russian  crystals, 
and  Ihey  had  i)een  coming  in  under  the  regular  rate  of  ditty;  1.95 
was  the  tariff  on  them.  We  had  begun  to  build  up  quite  a  nice 
business  with  the  manufacturing  trade,  or  at  least  with  the  mer- 
chants who  sold  to  the  manufacturing  trade,  and  that  was  causing 
more  or  less  disturbance  in  refined  sugar  circles,  and  one  day  the 
Treasury  Department  made  a  ruling  that  thereafter  all  Russian 
sugars  imported  must  pay  a  countervailing  duty  of  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  a  poun(i.  They  did  not  even  give  the  merchants 
who  had  purchased  the  sugar— and  as  a  matter  or  fact  a  grent  deal 
of  it  was  afloat  at  the  time — a  chance  to  turn  around.  They  clapped 
it  on  right  away,  and  those  men  lost  very  heavily.  One  company 
iost  enough  .so  that  it  crippled  them  so  tnat  they  afterwards  went 
out  of  business.  The  case  was  tried,  and  it  finally  reached  the 
Siipreme  Court. 

The  Chairman,  That  is  the  case  you  citedt 

Mr.  Ix)wry.  Yes ;  that  ie  the  case  I  cited. 

UigmzecDyGoOglc 
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Mr.  FoHDNET.  You  asked  me  if  I  did  that.  Do  not  understand 
me  to  say  that  I  was  the  man  who  influenced  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  impose  that  countervailing  duty.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  was 
one  of  several  who  did  go  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  a^ 
that  it  be  done,  and  the  Treasury  did  do  it  because  of  the  bounty 

gaid  by  the  Russian  Grovemment  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  in 
Russia. 

Mr.  LowBT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Russian  Government  at  that  time  pay  a 
bounty  in  any  other  way  except  by  the  protective  tariff? 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Oh,  yes. 

The  CnAiRMAM.  Do  you  know  about  that,  Mr.  Lowry ! 

Mr,  LowHT.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Lowry.  If  the  committee  will  go  to  the  record  of  that  case 
they  will  get  the  whole  thing,  but  T  have  here  a  letter  outlining  the 
situation  from  the  counsel  who  tried  the  case.    Shall  I  read  that? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would. 

Mr,  LowRT  (reading) : 

The  RiisHlnn  Riifcar  cuiv  provldtnl  tbtit  tbe  uilnlstry  tibonld  eatiiunte  Btmuallf 
tbe  prohable  coriBumptlon  of  xugar  and  tbe  )»OBBlble  orodiictlon ;  nppOTtiou  to 
each  nianiiractiirer  bix  pro|M>rtiouale  shnre  of  the  domestic  niftrket;  Impoee  an 
excise  tax  on  the  allotted  timount  and  n  double  excise  tax  on  tsugar  prodiiceij  In 
excess  of  tbe  allotment.  A  high  protective  tnrlfr  Insured  tbe  home  ninrket  and 
the  conSQiner  was  protectfd  by  o  niBilmtim  price  flJted  by  the  Government. 
All  excise  taxes  were  rpmltted  on  exportation.  The  refiner  located  in  a  popu- 
lous district  far  from  the  seacoast  wanted  to  sell  more  than  bis  allotment 
and  was  willing  to  pay  for  the  prlvlleEC.  The  reilner  located  at  tbe  seaport 
was  willing  to  sell  his  prlvlleire  of  pladiip:  his  allotment  on  the  home  market, 
which  In  his  case  ml)!bt  be  n  lesa  active  market  ttian  In  tbe  latei'ior.  Tbe  In- 
terior refiner  could  afford  to  pay  an  amount  approximating  tbe  difference  ba- 
tween  bis  cent  of  production,  plus  tbe  excise  tax,  and  the  price  preralllng  on 
bla  local  market.  The  exporter  could  nfTord  to  accept  a  price  which,  added 
to  the  foreign  mnrket  price  of  his  exportation,  would  InBiirp  him  a  profit.  On 
these  two  fa<rtors  wnB  based  the  value  and  price  of  the  transferable  export 
certificate  fsBued  by  the  Government.  shlfHug  from  the  exporter  to  tbe  interior 
merchant  tbe  right  to  put  on  tbe  local  Interior  market  an  amount  of  Bugar 
equal  to  the  amouut  originally  allotted  to  the  seaport  merchant  and  by  him 
exported. 

T7nder  eectloii  5  of  tbe  IMnftley  Act  a  countervailing  duty  was  Imposed  on 
foreign  products  benefited  by  n  bounty  on  exportation.  Tbe  Treasury  Depart- 
ment concluded  that  tbe  price  received  by  the  etporter  for  his  eerllficflte  was  In 
effect  a  bounty  on  exportation,  and  thla  was  the  subject  of  (he  Russian  sugar 
■    mse.     (Downs  r,  X'.  S.,  1ST  U.  S„  4yG,  October  term.  1002.) 

The  fact  was  that  the  man  in  the  interior  of  Russia  was  allotted 
first  by  the  Government  the.privilcfie  of  selling  on  the  home  market 
so  many  pounds  of  sugar.  If  he  produced  and  tried  to  sell  on  the 
home  market  more  than  his  allotment,  he  had  to  pay  a  double  tax,  so 
that  that  absolutely  prevented  his  doing  so.  He  got  the  full  price» 
because  of  the  high  protective  tariff,  for  his  product. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoHnNEY.  What  was  the  high  protective  tariff;  do  you  re- 
member ! 

The  Chairman.  In  Russia,  at  that  timet 

Mr,  FoRONET.  Yes. 

Mr,  I»WRT.  You  will  get  that  in  your  consular  reports. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  No:  I  want  to  know  where  you  got  it.  You  call  it  « 
high  protective  tariff,  and  1  want  to  know  whether  it  is  high^o^Jdiv. 
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Mr.  LoivBy.  The  customs  duty  .was  8,58  cents  per  pound,  and  the 
excise  dutj'  2J  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  FoRDXKY.  At  that  time? 

Mr.  TxirtKr.  This  was  in  1905.  I  think  it  was  the  same  at  the  time 
I  refer  to.     In  fact,  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  changed  now. 

Mr,  Malby.  Eight  cents  a  pound  f 

Mr.  I»\vHY.  Yes;  8.58  cents;  and  sugar  was  selling  in  Russia  at 
that  time  at  15  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  practically  prohibitive. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes;  they  wanted  to  keep  everything  out. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes ;  I  agree  with  you ;  it  was  pretty  high.  That 
is  just  a  little  above  ours, 

Mr.  LowRY.  You  see,  in  that  case  the  protection  rendered  the  Rus- 
sian producer  was  the  difference  between  the  customs  duty  of  8  cents 
a  pound  and  fhe'excise  tax,  which  would  be  about  6  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  did  sugar  sell  for  in  Russia  at  that  time! 

Mr.  LowRY.  9.15  cents  a  pound. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  With  a  duty  of  how  mucht 

Mr,  LowHY.  8.58  cents. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY,  8.58  cents  t 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Because  the  Russian  Government  passed  a  law 
regulating  the  price  of  sugar,  and  they  would  not  allow  them  to 
charge  more  than  a  certain  price.  That  is  what  we  will  have  to  do 
here, 

Mr.  FoRONEY.  The  difference  was  57  cents  a  hundred  pounds ;  9.15 
against  8.58  for  the  tariff.  That  gi^es  57  cents  for  manufacturing 
and  refining  in  Russia,  if  they  could  manufacture  for  the  difference 
between  the  tariff  and  the  price  it  sold  at, 

Mr.  LowRY.  No.  The  piiintj  as  I  see  it,  was  that  a  Russian  refin- 
ery had  their  cost  of  production,  whatever  that  might  be,  and  the 
excise  tax  to  be  added  to  that.  If  their  cost  of  production  was  Z 
cents  and  the  excise  tax  was  2^  cents,  before  they  could  begin  to  get  a 
profit  they  would  have  to  pay  54  cents.  Then,  if  this  was  the  retail 
price,  9.15  cents,  I  suppose  the  factory  price  might  be  S  cents,  under 
tJiose  conditions.  So  that  it  gave  them  a  very  handsome  profit,  and 
they  could  afford  to  make  more  than  their  allotment  for  the  domestic 
market  and  sell  the  surplus  for  export  at  cost,  or  even  under  cost. 

Mr.  FoRiiNEY.  The  agreement  entered  info  by  all  the  principal 
nations  of  the  world  at  the  so-called  Brussels  conference,  about  that 
time  or  shortly  after  that  time,  abolished  all  bounties  and  cartels,  by 
whatever  name  they  were  called,  in  practically  every  conntry,  did 
it  not* 

Mr.  TjOwry.  Russia  for  a  number  of  years  was  not  a  party  to  that 
conference, 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  The  Brussels  conference! 

Mr.  LowRY.  No. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Russia  is  not  a  party  to  it  yet. 

Mr.  FoBONEY.  Germany  became  a  party! 

Mr.  T>owRY.  Germany  did. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  She  was  the  last  to  come  in,  I  think. 

Mr.  LowRY.  But,  you  see,  to  bring  that  to  our  own  market  here, 
if  the  present  tariff,  for  example,  remained,  and  if  the  average  price 
in  our  local  market  was  5  cents  a  pound  for  sugar,  and  the  ^mestic 
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beet-sugar  prpducei-s  produced  all  the  sugar  we  consiimed  in  our 
local  market  and  got  5  cents  a  pound  for  it,  if  their  cost  was  3  cents, 
they  would  make  2  cents  a  pound  profit. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  LowRY,  Now,  they  could  well  afford  to  make  more  sugar  and 
sell  it  at  2  cents  a  pound  profit,  and  do  a  bigger  business,  and  keep 
their  plants  running,  and  when  that  sugar  was  exported,  it  would 
certainly  be  ruled  against  by  those  nations  which  are  parties  to  the 
Brussels  conference, 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  Where  in  the  world  do  you  get  any  such  inference 
from  any  law  on  our  statute  books,  that  if,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
domestic  producers  were  to  produce  all  the  sugar  we  consumed  in  this 
country,  and  we  still  retained  the  same  rate  of  duty  against  foreign 
sugar,  if  our  domestic  industry  were  to  produce  more  than  we  could 
consume  and  then  export  some,  a  countervailing  duty  would  be 
imposed  it  t    Is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  LowRy.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoHDNKY.  What  for?    We  pay  no  bounty. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  believe  you  would  find  that  ntreign  countries  con- 
strued our  high  protective  tariff  as  a  boimty,  and  they  would  make 
a  ruling  against  it. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY,  Then  why  do  they  not  do  it  now  ? 

Mr,  LowHY.  None  of  our  sugar  is  exported. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Qermany  is  an  exporting  country. 

Mr.  LowEY.  None  of  our  sugars  are  ever  exported. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  But  the  same  conditions  prevail  in  Germany.  She 
has  an  import  duty,    Cuba  has  an  import  duty. 

Mr.  LowBY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Every  country  in  the  world  that  exports  sugar  has 
an  import  duty,  except  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Why,  then,  do  not  these  other  countries  impose  a 
countervailing  duty  now  f  The  same  condition  would  exist  then  as 
exists  to-day,  <Hily  it  does  not  exist  against  this  country  because  we  . 
are  not  exporters.  All  other  countries  are.  It  is  suggested  to  me 
by  JMr.  Balleu,  who  is  an  attorney  and  is  well  posted  m  the  sugar 
business,  and  represents  Hawaiian  sugar*  manufacturers,  that  that 
was  tried  against  Philip])ine  sugar,  and  it  was  held  not  to  be  a 
bounty. 

Mr.  LowHT.  In  the  first  place,  at  the  time  that  was  tried,  I  think 
yoH  will  find  that  Philippine  sugars  were  not  admitted  to  this 
country  free.  They  paid  a  duty.  In  the  second  place,  I  think  you 
will  find,  too,  that  the  case  was  so  small  that  other  governments  <lid 
not  want  to  take  issue  with  us  at  that  time. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Whether  they  came  here  to  an  important  amount 
cut  no  figure,  so  long  as  they  had  an  import  duty  on  their  sugar; 
that  is  the  case  you  are  arguing  with  us,  against  our  domestic  indus- 
try.    The  Philippines  do  have  an  import  duty  now  on  sugar.     ANTiy  ? 

Mr.  LowBY.  I  did  not  know  any  sugar  was  imported  into  the 
Philippines- 
Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  LowRY.  It  must  be  a  very  small  amount. 
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Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Well,  whatever  it  is,  they  have  a  duty  on  imported 
sugar,  put  on  it  by  the  Congress  pf  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LowBT.  Well,  I  still  think  that  you  will  find  that  what  I  sud 
is  correct,  and  if  you  want  to  test  it  you  can  easily  do  so.  But,  of 
course,  if  the  amount  to  be  exported  and  dumped  into  these  other 
countries  was  not  large,  they  probably  would  not  take  issue  with  us 
until  it  was  large.     I  am  not  alone  in  that  opinion,  as  you  will  find. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  Perhaps  you  are  right ;  but  you  are  focusing  your 
views  at  a  very  long  range  when  you  talk  of  our  exporting  sugar. 

Mr.  LowRT.  Well,  that  was  not  the  point  I  wanted  to  make.  I 
have  referred  many  times  to  the  high  protective  tariff  its  a  bounty,  and 
X  wanted  to  substantiate  the  fact  that  it  was  a  bounty;  and  I  tiiink 
tjtis  does  substantiate  it.  Now,  if  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  it  does  not,  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  It  has  never  been  imposed  by  any  government  in  the 
world,  has  it,  under  circumstances  such  as  exist  here? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  do  not  know  of  its  ever  being  tried  out;  but,  as  you 
say,  we  are  not  exporters  of  domestic  sugar,  and  are  not  likely  to  be 
for  some  years. 

Mr.  FoRONEV.  I  would  like  to  see  it.  I  would  like  to  see  the  time 
come  when  we  would  produce  more  sugar  in  this  country  than  we 
consume.    Then  we  certainly  would  have  cheap  sugar. 

Mr.  LowBY.  Russia  does  not. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  Why! 

Mr,  LowBY.  Partly  because  of  their  excise  tax. 

Mr.  FoRDMEY.  That  is  it,  exactly. 

Mr.  LowRY.  And  that  is  just  the  point.  If  we  produced  all  the 
sugar  we  consumed,  we  would  have  to  have  an  excise  tax,  would 
we  not? 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  Why  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Where  are  we  going  to  get  all  of  tliis  revenue  we  need! 
That  is  one  of  the  points  that  the  sugar  men  make — that  we  have 
got  to  have  a  dutv  to  get  revenue. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Vou  are  in  favor  of  free  trade  on  sugar,  and  where 
do  you  propose  to  get  it!    That  is  for  you,  and  not  me. 

Mr.  LowBY,  When  I  was  here  in  August  I  said  I  thought  that  the 
rates  of  duty  should  be  cut  in  half.  That  would  bring  them  down  to 
80  points  on  raw  sugar  and  20  per  cent  less  en  Cuban  sugars,  and  it 
would  give  us  $26,000,000.  Now,  I  also  said  that  I  thought  all  do- 
mestic sugars — not  Cuba,  but  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  Philippine,  JjOui- 
siana,  ana  domestic  beet— should  pay  an  internal  tax  of  25  cents  a 
hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  vou  change  our  protective  system  or  policy  fr<Hn 
protection  to  tlie  industry  and  impose  a  tax  upon  them 

Mr.  LowHY.  We  are  talking  revenue,  are  we  not! 

Mr.  FoRDNEv.  But  that  is  a  double  dose  of  free  trade  for  the  sugar 
industry.  Taking  off  the  protective  tariff  would  put  them  out  of 
business. 

Mr.  LowRY,  If  you  will  allow  me  to  continue 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  LowHY.  Roughly,  taking  2,000  pounds  to  the  ton,  we  have 
1,500,000  tons,  practically;  ana  that,  at  25  cents  per  100  pounds, 
would  be  $7,500,000  added  to  your  $26,000,000. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.    Yes.  UigmzecDyGoOylc 
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Mr.  LowRT.  That  is  $33,500,000.  Now,  when  the  duties  were  re- 
moved in  1891  con-sumptioii  increased  in  one  year  23  per  cent,  so 
that  it  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  consumption  under  this 
ruling  would  increase  10  per  cent.  That  would  mean  that  10  per 
cent  more  sugar  would  be  imported.  That  would  bring  us  up 
$2,600,000.  That  would  give  us  from  sugar  $36,000,000.  It  would 
give  the  domestic  industry  a  protection  of  about  a  half  a  cent  a 
pound,  which  is  the  same  protection  granted  by  Grermanj,  France, 
and  Austria,  and  it  would  reduce  the  price  of  Bugar  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  But  at  that  time  our  Government  offered  a  bounty  to 
the  domestic  industry  of  2  cents  a  pound.  You  have  not  taken  that 
into  consideration. 

Mr.  LowBT.  Whv  should  we? 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  That  is  principally  what  lowered  the  price  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Mufr.  Not  a  tax,  but  a  bounty. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Yes ;  a  bounty  of  2  cents.  That  had  a  tendency  to 
lower  the  price  of  sugar,  certainly,  and  did. 

Mr.  LowRT.  Why! 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Do  you  ask  me  why?  A  s^ar  manufacturer,  as 
you  are,  ask  me  why.  I  can. tell  you  why.  U,  costs  the  Ixiuisiana 
planter  to-day  3.75  cents,  or  the  beet-sugar  industry,  to  make  sugar. 

Mr.  LowHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  The  manufacturer  would  get  2  cents.  That  would 
leave  him  1.75  cents  cost  of  production,  less  the  bounty.  Could  he 
not  afford  to  sell  sugars  cheaper  than  he  is  selling  them  to-day ! 

Mr,  LowHT.  Louisiana  sugars  did  not  fix  the  market.  The  market 
was  fixed  by  the  value  of  imported  sugars  plus  the  duty,  and  the 
Oovemment  conceded  that  that  price  would  oe  so  low  that  Louisiana 
could  not  live.  We  will  say  it  was  4  cents  a  pound.  So  they  said 
to  Louisiana,  "  You  only  get  4  cents  a  pound.  Under  this  you  would 
quite  starve  to  death,"  and  they  gave  them  2  cents  a  pound,  and  the 
Louisiana  people  put  it  in  their  pockets. 

Mr.  FoKDNET.  Did  they  not  sell  ihe  sugar  for  less  than  they  were 
selling  it  fort 

Mr.  LowKT.  Louisiana  at  that  time  was  producing  perhaps  300,000 
tons. 

Mr,  Malbt.  Mr.  Fordney,  you  have  not  gotten  an  answer  to  your 
question  as  to  whether  the  price  was  reduced. 

Mr.  Lowar.  Well 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  bought  sugar  then  for  3.70. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Thev  were  happy  days  for  the  consumer. 

Mr.  FoimNET.  They  had  a  twunty  and  got  5.70  cent?. 

Mr.  LowRT.  I  do  not  agree  that  Louisiana  fixed  the  price  of  sugar 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Well,  I  never  knew  you  to  agree  with  me  on  any- 
thing. What  was  it  that  fixed  the  value  of  sugar  two  or  three  months 
ago — -the  value  of  foreign  sugars  or  the  domretic  industry? 

Mr.  Ix)WRY.  I  think  the  domestic  industry  did  tiieir  share. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Here  is  what  your  boss  says — your  organization, 
your  committee,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Spreckels  said  in  an  interview 
recently: 

I  bdlevB  that  the  peek  of  the  upward  moTement  tisi  bem  psBBod  for  good, 
and  tbe  tendmcr  now  will  be  townrd  lower  levelfl.  Tbla  1b.  due  to  tbe  fact  tliat 
the  dtmiestic  beet  and  cpne  sugar  is  now  coming  on  the  market     v_>t.)Oy  IC 
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Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  a  confession  from  your  side. 

Mr.  LowRT.  The  high  price'  in  any  conmiodity  always  comes  be- 
tween seasons. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  What  justified  you — your  firm — in  selline  September 
sugar  at  7.25  cents  a  pound,  when  the  domestic  industry  Portly  aftea*, 
as  soon  as  their  sugar  began  to  go  on  the  market,  sold  for  5.55! 
What  caused  you  to  come  down  on  the  price? 

Mr.  IjOwry,  They  sold  for  what? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY,  5.55. 

Mr.  LowBY.  Do  you  not  Imow  that  the  domestic  industry  was  at 
that  time  quoting  6.5  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  FORDNET.  No. 

Mr.  LowRT.  I  know  that  it  was. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  I  put  an  affidavit  in  the  record  on  that. 

Mr.  LowHY.  I  am  sorry,  because  I  know  that  they  were  then  quot- 
ing 6.5. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  had  no  sugar  on  the  market  in  September; 
you  had  none  until  their  season  opened,  on  October  12,  and  they  began 
selling  at  5^5  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Mr,  LowHY.  And  when  did  they  begin  selling  at  S-W) 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  As  soon  as  the  season  opened. 

Mr.  LowKT.  Not  at  all.  They  began  when  cane  sugars  were  sell- 
ing at  5.65. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  b^  you  pardon.  I  looked  up  the  records  them- 
selves, the  bill  books  and  the  invoices,  and  on  October  12,  when  the 
season  opened,  they  quoted  sugar  at  5.55,  and  sold  it  at  that,  and  con- 
tinued to  sell.  They  sold  809  carloads  out  of  about  850  carloads  at 
that  price,  5.56,  while  vour  firm  was  selling  at  7.25. 

Mr,  LowRY.  Now,  Sfr.  Fordney,  you  are  a  business  man,  and  do  you 
not  know  that  our  firm  could  not  sell  at  7.25  if  another  competitor 
was  selling  at  5.55? 

Mr.  FoEDNBY.  I  am  taking  Willett  &  Gray's  report. 

Mr.  LowKY.  That  information  you  have  there  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Then  you  want  to  get  Willett  &.  Gray  to  correct 
their  trade  journal,  because  I  took  this  from  their  journal. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  am  selling  sugars  everj'  day,  except  when  I  am  in 
Washington,  and  I  know  something  about  the  market,  and  I  know 
that  the  domestic  beet -sugar  interests  this  year  sold  the  same  as  they 
have  sold  in  all  other  years;  they  based  their  price  at  the  time  they 
sold  on  the  cane-sugar  price,  which,  in  turn,  was  based  on  the  value 
of  imported  sugars,  plus  the  duty.    There  is  no  question  about  it 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  are  you  selling  for  to-day? 

Mr,  LowHT.  The  beet-sugar  people? 

Mr.  Fordney.  No;  you. 

Mr,  LowRY.  We  began  to  sell  in  California  beet  in  July  for  future 
delivery  and  the  price  July  1  was  4.95.  On  July  6  the  refiners  ad- 
vanced tneir  price  from  6  cents  to  5.1.    Then  the  shortage 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Lowry,  you  are  not  answering  my  question.  I 
asked  you  what  you  sold  sugar  for  in  September,  October,  and  No- 
vember and  what  you  are  selling  for  now. 

Mr.  LowBY.  I  am  going  back  clear  to  August  and  coming  ri^ife  up. 

Mr,  FoBDNET.  No;  you  have  been  talking  about  California  sunr. 
I  want  to  know  what  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  sold  sugars  for. 
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Mr.  LowHr.  The  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  other  refineries 
on  July  6  advanced  their  price  from  5  to  5.1.  Shortly  after  that 
the  market  advanced  rapidly  because  of  the  drought  in  Europe  do- 
ing serious  injury  to  the  beet  "crop.  The  market  advanced  10  points, 
15  points,  and  so  on,  and  about  the  Ist  of  August  it  reached  5.75. 
These  dates  are  not  absolutely  correct,  but  they  are  approximately 
correct. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  I  underetand. 

Mr.  LowsT.  The  beet-sugar  men  saw  that  price  and  it  looked 
awful  good  to  them,  and  they  commenced  to  sell  for  future  delivery 
right  along;  they  commenced  to  sell  for  delivery  in  October. 

Mr.  FoRnNET.  What  beet-sugar  men  do  you  refer  to  t 

Mr.  LowBT.  I  refer  to  the  general  beet^sugar  situation. 

Mr.  FoHDNBT.  Do  you  know  that  the  Michigan  Beet  Sugar  Co. 
sold  at  that  time  for  future  delivery? 

Mr.  LovFBT.  I  believe  so;  yes.  That  is,  whether  the  Michigan 
So^r  Co.  did  or  not,  I  do  not  know.    I  only  know  that  as  a  com- 

Etitor,  and  I  just  know  what  they  do,  because  it  is  my  business  to 
ep  track  of  what  competitors  are  doing.  Now,  the  market  ad- 
vanced right  on  up  to  6,75  and  the  trade  Kept  buying  on  each  suc- 
cessive advance.     When  the  market  reached  6.75—— 

Mr.  FoKDNET.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  LowRY.  In  the  latter  part  of  Septtmher — somewhere  around 
the  26th  of  September,  I  think. 

Mr.  FoBnNBT.  Yes. 

Mr.  LowBY.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  over  30  daya 
oversold — could  not  deliver.  The  price  might  as  well  have  been  10 
cents,  as  far  as  prompt  delivery  was  concerned.  They  could  not  make 
it.  Howe  was  out  of  the  market  for  the  same  reason.  The  Warner 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  out  of  the  market  for  the  same  reason.  The 
Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  had  been  selling  on  a  graded  scale  s^i 
the  way  up,  and  they  still  had  some  sugar,  but  were  about  a  week 
oversold.  The  demand  came  on  to  us  so  rast  we  could  not  take  care  of 
it  and  we  went  to  7  cents.  Arbuckle&Co.  were  delivering  promptly 
and  they  went  to  7  cents.  We  were  about  10  days  oversold  at  the 
time  and  Arbuckle  was  the  only  refiner  prepared  to  give  immediate 
delivery,  and  he  jumped  his  price  to  7.5  cents.  We  had,  as  I  re- 
member it,  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  enough  raw  sugar  on 
hand  to  make  60,000  or  75,000  barrels  of  sugar,  and  the  trade  was 
coming  to  us  so  fast  that  it  soon  cleaned  us  up.  We  did  not  want  to 
be  cleaned  out.  We  wanted  to  keep  in  the  market  and  supply  our ' 
customers  right  along,  and  we  put  the  price  at  7.2fi,  and  at  7.25  the 
market  stopped,  and  from  that  time  on,  whether  we  talk  about  beet 
sugars  or  cane  sngars,  the  market  became  absolutely  a  jobber's  mar- 
ket.    The  beet-sugar  price  was  6.5  cents. 

Mr,  FoBDNEY.  Please  let  me  interrupt  you.  What  caused  you  to 
put  your  price  up  to  7,2r.  ?  Was  it  because  of  the  high  price  of  im- 
ported raws  or  just  because  you  could  get  it! 

Mr.  LowRY.  It  was  partly  the  high  price  of  imported  raws,  but 
mostly  because  we  did  not  want  to  be  cleaned  up.  We  wanted  to 
keep  on  doing  business  every  day. 

Mr.  FoBnNEY.  And  you  put  the  price  up  so  high  that  they  could  not 
reach  yout  .v)Oglc 

Mr.TxjwRY.  No;  it  lasted,  X  think,  periiaps  10  days  or  so. 
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Mr.  FtHiDMEr,  What  are  you  selling  for  now  1 

Mr.  LowRY.  We  have  been  cutting  the  market  this  last  week  and 
got  down  to  5.65. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  5.C5.     Now,  why? 

Mr.  LowBY.  The  same  price  made  by  the  Michigan  beet-sugar 
companies. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  price  of  raws 
to-day  and  the  price  of  raws  when  you  charged  7.25 ! 

Mr.  LowRY,  I  do  not  know  what  the  raw  market  is  to-day.  I 
imagine  that  it  is  somewhere  between  4.86  and  4.90. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  newspapers  stated,  as  ccMning  from  the  re&neries 
in  New  York,  that  the  high  price  of  sugar  for  September,  OctcAer, 
and  Xovember  was  due  to  the  high  price  of  raws,  because  of  the 
shortage  in  the  world^s  hupply  of  sugar.  I  went  to  know  what  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  shortage  in  ihe  world's  supply  between  Sep- 
tember and  to-day. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Kaw  sold  sometime  in  January  as  low  as  2^.  Add 
1.85  and  that  would  give  3.41,  duty  paid,  for  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  you  add  the  Cuban  rate? 

Mr.  LowBY.  Yes.  If  you  will  let  me  continue  there  I  will  show 
you  what  happened.  That  was  3.41  for  raw  sugars  testing  96. 
Cuban  sugars  sold  as  high  as  5.96,  duty  paid.  That  made  an  advance 
in  raw  sugar  from  the  lowest  price  to  the  top  price  of  2.56  cents  a 
pound.  Now,  the  Federal  Sugar  Befining  Co.  sold  sugar  at  the 
begining  of  the  year  at  4.55.  The  other  refiners  were  quoting  4.60, 
and  the  Federal  Sugar  Kefiiiing  Co.  sold  sugar  as  high  as  7.25,  which 
would  be  an  advanoj  of  2.70  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then,  taking  the  highest  market  price  for  Cuban 
sugar,  duty  paid,  5.96,  as  given  t^  ^ou,  and  adding  40  cents  for  re- 
fining— is  that  a  fair  price  for  renning? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Do  you  mean  just  for  uie  bare  refining  cost! 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  could  not  tell.  I  think  Mr.  Post  testified  something 
to  that  effect. 

Mr,  FoBDNBY.  I  think  that  is  it,  about. 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  average  margin  between  raw  and  refined  sugar  is 
89  points. 

Mr.  FoFDNET.  I  want  to  show  what  your  company  did. 

Mr,  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Take  $5.96  and  add  40  cents  for  refining,  making 
$6.36,  and  you  acid  sugar  for  $7.25  a  hundred  pounds  at  one  time. 

Mr.  LowRT.  You  know,  w©  have  to  put  the  sugar  in  bags  or  barrels, 
and  the  cost  of  a  barrel  is  about  15  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  Then 
we  have  the  same  overhead  charges  that  these  domestic  beet-sugar 
manufacturers  talk  about. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  situation  as  to  the 
world's  supply  of  sugar  between  the  1st  of  September  and  now,  has 
there  t 

Mr.  LowRT,  No  change? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ix>WRY.  The  difficulty  in  September  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Cuba  crop  was  over.    Practically  all  of  it  had  been  used  up. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Do  you  mean  manufactured?  Gocjlc 

Mr,  LowRT.  And  tnere  was  no  supply  of  raw  suj^.'    '       o 
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Mr.  F(HtDNET.  Do  you  meau  Cuban  sugar  is  manufactured  and  off 
the  market  in  September  f 

Mr.  LowBT.  The  Cuban  crop,  which  as  been,  roughly,  600,000  tons 
as  against  the  expectation  of  1,008,000  tons.  It  had  been  to  a  great 
extent  used  up. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  This  year's  crop? 

Mr.  LowBT.  Yes:  in  September. 

Mr.  FoEDNET.  They  do  not  begin  to  grind  until  December. 

Mr.  LowRT.  You  are  talking  about  the  crop  of  1911-12  and  I  am 
am  talking  about  the  crop  of  1910-11. 

Mr.  FoBDNET,  Last  year's  crop? 

Mr.  LowRT.  Yes ;  last  year's  crop.  That  is  the  crop  that  we  im- 
ported this  last  summer. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fordney,  let  us  finish  these  other  things  first 
and  then  you  can  take  Mr,  Lowry  all  through  that. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Very  well. 

The  Chatbham.  Is  there  anything  else  about  this  Russian  business! 

Mr.  LowRT.  No,  sir. 

The  Cbairhan,  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you  could  furnish  the 
committee  with  any  additional  information  on  the  subject,  as  to 
what  the  farmer  or  grower  in  Europe  gets  for  the  beets,  in  addition 
to  the  statement  you  made  when  you  were  here  before. 

Mr,  LowBT.  Messrs.  Czamikow,  of  London,  are  an  unquestioned 
authority  in  London,  accepted  generally  by  the  sugar  trade,  and  I 
have  noticed  that  what  they  have  said  has  IJeen  referred  to  by  others. 

The  Chairhan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Mr.  Chairman,  have  we  not  those  Czamikow  reports, 
or  can  we  not  get  them,  so  that  we  can  look  at  them  for  ourselves? 
I  would  like  to  have  them,  so  that  we  could  compare  them  and  not 
have  the  information  just  picked  out  in  little  pieces  in  this  way. 

The  Chairhan.  This  committee  not  being  sugar  experts,  it  would 
take  them  probably  a  month  to  look  these  things  through.  Mr. 
Lowry  has  picked  out  these  things  which  he  is  giving  us.  C5i  course, 
be  does  not  know  these  facts  of  nis  own  knowledge,  but  he  gives  us 
the  place  where  he  gets  them  from.  He  is  doing  just  what  others 
have  done  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  FoHDNET.  In  other  words,  he  picks  out  the  sore  spots  in  the 
whole  report. 

Mr.  LowRT.  We  will  see  if  he  does. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  ^ould  let  the  witness  testify  and  then 

J*ndge  of  the  matter  for  ourselves,  unless  you  make  that  objection, 
^D^e  Malby.    We  have  been  doing  that  all  through  the  hearings. 

ftfr.  Fobdney.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  take  extracts  from  that 
report  without  having  the  whole  report. 

The  Chaibman.  That  has  been  done  by  every  witness,  from  Mr. 
Atkin  on  down.  A  man  can  not  testify  in  any  other  way.  Of  course 
that  may  be  a  very  good  point,  only  it  goes  to  the  probative  value 
of  the  testimony  as  to  how  far  we  ought  to  rely  on  what  the  witness 
says. 

Mr.  Lowry.  If  yon  will  ask  your  consuls  to  confirm  this  informa- 
tion you  will  find  they  will  do  it,  I  am  satisfied. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  object  to  any  quotations  from  Wiilett  &  Gray 
or  from  Czamikow.  because  they  are  supposed  to  be  authorities  on 
those  points;  but  I  think  we  have  quite  uniformly  had  the  documents 
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before  us.  We  have  had  Willett  &  Gray's  published  jounuls.  My 
only  point  about  it  is  that  we  want  to  avoid,  I  would  imAgine,  as 
much  as  possible  having  any  special  plea  made. 

The  Chaibhan.  Oh,  yes. 

Kfr.  Malby.  And  in  order  to  avoid  that,  if  Mr.  Lowry  is  quotiag 
from  Czamikow's  reports,  he  probably  has  them,  and  we  should 
have  the  reports.  Then,  if  he  calls  our  attention  to  a  report  and  cites 
certain  statements,  I  can  not  see  any  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  LowDY.  Czarnikow  has  never  made  a  report,  so  far  as  I  know, 
on  this  matter.  I  wrote  to  these  various  people  in  Europe  to  find  out 
what  the  factories  of  Europe  were  paying  the  farmers  for  the  beets, 
in  the  belief  that  they  were  not  paying  any  more  than  the  farmers 
were  receiving  in  this  country.  They  nave  written  me  these  letters. 
When  I  wrote  these  letters  I  did  not  expect  to  use  them  before  this 
committee.  I  was  just  getting  this  infonnation  for  myself.  Here  it 
is.  If  you  want  it,  and  want  to  confirm  it  through  your  consuls,  yon 
can  do  it.  You  can  pass  on  it  and  ask  your  own  consuls  to  furnish 
you  with  the  information.  It  seems  to  me  important^  if  you  are  con- 
sidering our  domestic  manufacturers'  relations  with  the  f«weign 
manufacturers.  If  you  show  that  the  domestic  manufacturer's  fi^ 
cost — the  cost  of  his  beets— is  the  same  as  the  foreign  manufacturer's 
first  cost,  and  then  proceed  to  show,  as  you  can  show,  that  manu- 
facturing of  beets  into  sugar  is  a  mechanical  process— the  manu- 
facturers themselves  say  that  their  sugar  must  be  very  pure,  because 
it  is  not  touched  by  a  human  hand  from  the  time  that  the  beeta  enter 
at  one  side  until  the  su^ar  is  turned  out  at  the  other  side— you  can 
see  that  the  labor  cost  in  the  manufacture  is  not  very  expensive. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  only  point  about  it  is  this:  I  regard  the  in- 
formation as  valuable,  but  it  ought  to  come  from  such  a  source  that 
there  will  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  member  of  the  committee 
as  to  its  accuracy  |  and  also,  it  should  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
cover  the  entire  situation.  This  is  information  which  comes  to  a  re- 
finer, which  I  do  not  desire  to  designate  as  hostile  to  the  industry, 
except  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Spreckus 
himself  was  to  the  effect  that  tie  wanted  to  have  all  duties  on  sugar 
wiped  out;  and  he  has  issued  different  documents  containing  an 
analysis  of  what  purports  to  be  the  sugar  situation  in  this  country. 
I  would  hardly  regard  a  mere  correspondence  with  unlmown  people — 
unknown,  at  least,  to  us^as  being  testimony  of  such  a  character  as 
would  furnish  us  with  information  which  ought  to  serve  as  a  guide. 
We  ought  to  be  able,  I  think,  to  secure  somethmg  more  tangible  than 
the  result  of  a  correspondence  with  individuals.  If  Mr.  Lowry  has 
any  of  Czamikow's  reports  on  that  subject,  if  they  are  produced  be- 
fore the  committee,  we  will  concede  that  Czarnikow  is  an  authority; 
but  not  the  private  correspondence  of  a  refiner.  I  hardly  think  that 
the  committee  has  received  that  testimony.  However,  I  am  simply 
expressing  my  views  in  relation  to  it,  which  I  desire  to  have  made  a 
matter  of  record,  that  the  mere  correspondence  by  anyone,  whether 
he  be  a  refiner  or  not,  with  residents  and  citizens  of  a  foreign  country, 
in  response  to  a  communication  written  by  himself,  is  not  evidence  of 
such  reliability  that  it  should  be  received  and  considered  by  this 
committee.  Now,  having  said  so  much,  I  desire  to  abide  by  whatever 
disposition  the  chairman  may  make  of  the  matter, 

-     UigmzecDyGoOglc 
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The  Chaibman.  I  n-Qst  to  be  fair  about  all  these  matters — I  try 
to  be — but  it  strikes  me  that  we  have  allowed  testimony  to  be  given 
here  that  would  not  be  allowed  in  any  court  of  justice,  such  as  a 
man's  tariff  viewsj  whether  he  favors  high  duty  or  low  duty,  and  let- 
ting a  roan  come  in  and  say  that  he  knows  a  certain  thing  because  a 
certain  man  told  him  that.  We  have  permitted  that  sort  of  evidence 
before  this  committee,  because  we  were  all  men  experienced  in  the 
weighing  of  evidence,  all  of  us  lawyers  enough  not  to  let  the  testi- 
mony sway  us  for  more  than  its  probative  value.  We  can  not  sub- 
mena  these  witnesses  from  foreign  countries,  -and  bring  them  here. 
They  are  not  subject  to  any  process  of  the  United  States,  that  I 
know  of,  and  there  is  no  way  to  get  that  evidence  at  first-hand. 

Mr.  Malby,  Do  not  our  consular  reports  cover  this  subject? 

The  Chairman.  No;  they  do  not.  I  would  be  very  glad  if  they 
did.  In  reply  to  a  memorandum  to  the  State  Department  which  Mr. 
Hinds  and  Jadge  Madison  and  myself  prepared  they  did  not  put 
that  in ;  I  do  not  know  why. 

Mr.  Malby.  My  point  is  that  if  this  is  to  be  used  by  the  commit- 
tee as  a  basis  for  calculation  and  report  and  recommendation,  such 
testimony,  such  information,  would  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  in- 
formation that  the  committee  should  have.  It  was  a  very  good  rule 
to  follow,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  very  sensible  one,  when  we  said 
■we  would  not  even  receive  the  statement  of  the  secretary  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  as  to  the  fact  that  they  had  disposed 
of  their  CaliK>mia  holdings,  "because  that  was  not  the  character  of 
testimony  which  we  thought  the  committee  should  have.  It  was 
not  under  oath  and  not  certified  to. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  subject  to  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Malbt.  And  we  ought  to  have  what  the  fact  was. 

The  Chairman,  How  would  that  apply  to  this  question?  How 
could  you  procure  the  testimony  of  a  witness  who  was  not  accessible 
or  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee?  We  can  not  go  into 
Germany  and  elsewhere  for  these  people,  and  make  them  testify. 

Mr.  Malby,  Of  course  it  is  highly  important  not  to  receive  testi- 
mony that  would  not  be  received  anywhere  as  evidence  of  the  fact. 

The  Chaihman.  Xo;  but  you  will  recall  that  during  this  investi- 

Stion  we  have  allowed  witnesses  to  testify  in  a  similar  way.  When 
r.  Truman  Palmer,  particularly,  was  on  the  stand,  we  let  him  tes- 
tify, and  when  Mr.  Atkin  was  on  the  stand  we  let  him  testify,  as 
we  have  done  time  after  time  with  experts,  to  facts  that  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  at  all. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  do  not  recall  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Mr.  Truman  Palmer,  as  the  evidence  shows,  is  a  very 
high  expert,  so  far  as  the  beet -sugar  manufacture  is  concerned.  Mr. 
Palmer  had  traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  and  had  personally  ex- 
amined the  fields  and  the  growing  crops  and  made  diligent  inquiry 
tff  all  persons  who  would  have  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  he  gave 
us  as  accurate  information  as  any  person  could. 

The  Chairman,  Ijct  me  call  your  attention  to  an  exactly  parallel 
incident  in  Mr.  Palmer's  testimony.  Mr.  Palmer  submitted  evidence 
as  to  labor  conditions  in  western  beet-sugar  factories,  which  he  got 
by  correspondence,  and  he  specified  the  people  that  he  got  the  letters 
from  and  their  replies,  GooqIc 
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Sfr.  Malby.  I  do  not  think  that  was  very  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  We  let  that  go  in  for  what  it  was  worth ;  and  ii 
evidence  of  that  character  was  contradicted  by  evidence  of  a  direct 
character,  of  course  we  would  disregard  it. 

Mr.  Malbt.  But  this  information  on  the  cost  of  sugar  in  forei^ 
countries,  and  what  it  costs  to  produce  it,  or  what  the  farmer  is 
paid,  I  re^rd  really  as  a  matter  of  very  ^at  importance  to  the 
members  of  the  committee,  if  we  can  obtain  it  sometning  near  first- 
hand. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  chairman  will  put  the  objection,  if 
it  is  made  as  an  objection,  to  his  going  into  the  letters  he  has  gotten 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  information  which  Mr. 
Lowry  has  received  is  the  result  of  a  correspondence  betweok  him- 
self and  people  residing  abroad! 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Malbt.  And  their  answers  thereto? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lowry,  did  you  not  get  this  infonnaticm  by 
letters  which  you  wrote  to  people  abroad t 

Mr.  Lowry.  Yes ;  the  condition  is  that  I  wrote  letters  to  them  in- 
stead of  going  to  see  them ;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  In  one  case  a  man  goes  over  and  talks  to  them 
and  Qomes  back  and  tells  us  what  they  have  said,  and  in  the  other 
cose  Mr.  Lowry  has  written  letters  to  people  and  has  their  replies. 
I  do  not  see  any  difference  myself. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  do.  When  I  see  a  thing,  I  have  some  idea  of  its 
value. 

Mr.  Lowry,  I  would  suggest  that  I  am  quite  sure;  if  you  want  to 
confirm  this,  you  can  easily  do  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  am  not  entering  a  general  objection;  I  am  simply 
calling  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  character  of  the  evidence 
which  it  is  proposed  to  put  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  I  want  to  express,  personally  and  individually, 
my  disapproval  of  such  testimony  as  being  unreliable,  and  such  as 
oUj^t  not  to  be  offered  as  proof  of  the  facts  to  which  it  refers. 

The  Chairhan.  That  may  be.  You  may  be  right  about  that.  I 
admit  that  it  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  direct  evidence,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any  way  to  get  these  people  from  there  to  come  over  here. 
I  would  rather  see  what  this  is,  anyhow,  and  each  one  of  us  can  judge 
what  it  is  worth. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  hare  had  some  experience 
with  the  witness  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  chairman  is  going  to  accept  these  letters,  I 
would  like  Mr.  Lowry  to  also  file  with  the  committee  the  letters 
which  he  has  gotten,  from  which  he  takes  his  information. 

The  Chairman,  Yes.  We  do  not  accept  them.  We  will  hear 
them.  I  say  we  do  not  accept  them ;  we  do  not  necessarily  say  that 
that  is  the  only  evidence,  or  very  good  evidence,  or  express  any 
opinion  on  that  point.    We  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth, 

Mr,  Lowry,  please  tell  us  what  information  you  have  been  able  to 
get  up  about  wnat  the  farmer  gets  for  his  beets  in  other  countries^ 

Mr.  LowRT.  Czamikow  of  Candon  advised  that  the  price  paid  by 
UlB'  establishment — that  is,  the  factory— to  the  farmer  for  sugar 
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beets  in  COTivention  countries,  during  the  present  year,  varies  con- 
siderablv. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  this  letter? 

Mr.  LowBY.  October  12,  1911.  Contracts  have  been  made  from  20 
shillings  to  24  shillings  per  ton,  delivered  at  the  factoiT,'cleaned  and 
topped,  and  half  the  pulp  to  be  returned  fn  the  farmer  for  rattle  food. 

Mr,  MAiav.  IVhat  is  the  American  equivalent  of  that? 

Mr.  LowRT.  Twenty  shillings  and  24  shillings  is  equal  to  from 
$4.85  to  $6.83  per  ton  in  our  currency;  and,  ot  course,  half  of  the 
pulp  to  be  returned  to  the  farmer  means  that  there  is  some  increase 
m  value  to  the  fanner — that  pulp  that  is  returned  has  some  value  to 
him.    I  do  not  know  what  that  value  is. 

The  Chaibhan.  Twenty  to  twenty -four  shillings  is  how  mucht 

Mr.  LowRT,  Twenty  to  twenty-four  shillings  is  equal  to  $4.87  to 
^.86.  And  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  leading  price  has  been  21  shil- 
lings to  22  shillings  6  pence  per  ton  in  Europe,  Twenty-one  shillings 
to  22  shillings  6  pence  per  ton,  which  he  says  is  the  leading  price,  is 
equal  to  $6.11  to  $5.48  per  ton. 

The  Chaihhan.  What  does  he  mean  by  "the  leading  price"? 

Mr.  LowHT.  He  means  that  most  of  the  contracts  have  been  made 
on  that  basis. 

The  CKAiRifAN.  Ob,  yes. 

Mr.  IiOWKY,  That  is  tbe  basis  on  which  most  of  the  biijiiness  has 
been  done. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  is  it  that  says  that? 

Mr.  LowRT.  Czamikow. 

The  Chairman.  The  great  Tjondon  statistician? 

Mr.  LowKY.  Yes. 

The  Chatruan.  All  right. 

Mr.  LowRY.  L.  Behrens  &  Son,  of  Hamburg,  say  that  prices  have 
been  made  between  marks  1.1  and  marks  1.4  for  50  kilos.  That  is 
equal  to  $6.32  to  $6.76  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

H.  J.  Merck  &  Co.,  of  Hamburg,  say  that  for  the  di?:tiirt  of  Sletlin 
the  average  price  has  been  marks  1.2  for  60  kilos.  That  is  $5,78 
per  ton. 

In  Posen  the  prices  vary  from  marks  1.16  to  marks  1.35.  That  is 
from  $5.59  to  $6.40  per  ton.  The  average  has  been  marks  1.3.  or 
$6.27,j)er  ton. 

In  Belmum  and  Holland  the  average  has  been  30  francs,  which  is 
equal  to  $6.79  per  ton.  On  that  point  it  is  apparent  that  a  rather 
different  situation  exists  in  Europe  from  what  exists  here.  Mr.  Wil- 
lett  called  our  attention  particularly  to  Denmark;  and  I  thought 
possibly  the  Danish  Government  might  own  the  sugar  factories,  but 
I  find  that  is  not  so — that  the  entire  industry  has  for  many  years 
been  carried  on  by  a  private,  independent  concern,  the  Danish  ^ugar 
Factories.  Apparently  one  concern  does  the  whole  business.  This 
concern  has  built  and  owns  all  the  present  factories  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  has  to  pay  taxes  the  same  as  any  other  concern.  The  Grov- 
emment  taxes  imported  sugar  at  the  rate  of  10  ore  per  kilo,  with  a 
polarization  of  98°  or  over,  and  on  a  graduated  scale  downward  for 
lower  sugar. 

There  is  an  internal-revenue  tax  which  is  equal  to  about  0.7  cents 
a  pound  on  all  Danish-grown  sugar  of  98  per  cent  or  over,  and  pro 
rated  downward.    That  is  Ihe  point  I  thought  would  be  of  interest 
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in  connection  with  the  Colorado  atuation.  The  company  makes  con- 
tracts running  several  years  with  the  farmers  for  the  growing  of  the 
beets,  paying  the  farmers  a  fixed  price  at  thb  end  of  the  company's 
fiscal  year,  and  also  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  company's  earnings. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  in  what  countryt 

Mr,  LowRY,  In  Denmark. 

The  Chaihsian.  From  whom  is  that  information? 

Mr.  LowHT.  That  is  from  a  friend  of  mine  in  New  York,  Mr.  C-  F. 
Hage^  a  Dane.  When  Mr.  Willett  brought  Qxis  question  up  the  (^her 
day  I  conferred  with  Mr.  Hage.  His  £ther  has  estates  in  Denmark 
and  grows  sugar  beets. 

The  Chairman.  These  communications  which  you  have  just  read, 
and  which  you  say  you  will  file  with  the  reporter,  are  they  tram  gen- 
tlemen who  are  recognized  sugar  experts! 

Mr.  LowHY.  Beyond  Question. 

The  Chairman.  Are  tney  the  highest  experts  in  those  places! 

Mr.  Lowry.  They  are  the  highest  I  know.  Certainly  Czarnikow 
is,  if  not  the  leading,  one  of  the  leading,  sugar  brokers  in  Londmi, 
and  the  others  are  all  reputable  men. 

The  Chaikmas.  The  ones  in  Hamburg  are  ? 

Mr,  LowRT.  Yes ;  and  with  no  interest  in  the  matter  at  all.  They 
had  no  idea  what  the  information  was  going  to  be  used  for.  I  simply 
wrote  them  and  asked  them  to  tell  me  the  prices  paid  farmers  in  the 
country  for  sugar  beets. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  witness  must  admit  that  everything  would  de- 
pend on  the  sugar  contents  of  the  beet. 

Mr.  LowHY.  Mr.  Oxnard  has  testified  that  the  sugar  contents  av- 
erage the  same  as  here. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Yes;  but  we  do  not  know  whether  that  gentleman 
gave  you  the  average  of  one  month  or  one  year. 

Mr.  Lo^vRY.  Yes;  he  says  the  average,  and  I  a^ed  for  the  averages. 
The  letters  will  show  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  letters  sliow  that  they  have  givwi  the  average 
for  this  year? 

Mr.  LowRT.  Yes, 

The  Chairmak.  And  they  show  the  length  of  time  you  take,  and  it 
is  the  average  price  for  that  length  of  time? 

Mr.  LowBY.  les;  during  the  year  1911.  In  fact,  the  figures  state 
that.  They  say  they  range  from  a  certain  price  up  to  a  certain  othCT 
price.  Some  of  these  figures  run  awav.  away  up.  It  is  apparent  that 
over  there,  when  a  man  haa  not  sold  his  beets  in  advance  an**  sells 
them  later,  lie  often  gets  a  very  high  price.  For  instance,  there  is  a 
record  here  of  the  equivalent  of  $10.47  to  $11.90  having  been  paid; 
but  I  did  not  put  that  in.  because  it  is  not  fair.  It  is  an  unusual  con- 
dition, and  perhaps  happens  once  in  20  years. 

The  CiiAiRsiAx.  Tliat  big  figure  which  you  gave,  of  over  $10,  was 
where  the  beel  farmer  got  the  advantage  of  this  great  rise  recently? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Ye,s. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  might  not  come  again  in  a  long  period  of 
time? 

Mr.  IiOWRY.  Once  in  20  years  would  be  as  often  as  it  would  happen. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  did  not  cite  thati 

Mr,  Ijowhy,  No  ;  because  it  is  misleading  and  should  not  be  consid- 
ered. It  simply  shows  that  over  there,  if  a  man  takes  (Hie  ridn  of  the 
market,  he  might  Mice  in  20  years  get  a  big  rise. '  ^--OOgli. 
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Hr.  Bakbb.  On  the  question  of  hifj^  prices  stated  in  the  letter 
you  read,  supposing  that  the  sugar  factories  in  the  West  should  enl«T 
into  a  contract  witn  these  fanners,  for  from  two  to  five  years,  to  pa; 
tiiem  so  much  for  their  beets  at  a  certain  percentage,  and  then  the 
payment  to  rise  according  to  the  percentage  of  the  oeet,  and  should 
give  them  a  certain  percentage  ot  the  net  earnings  of  the  factory, 
uiat  would  practically  wipe  out  this  difficulty  between  the  people  and 
^ve  both  the  grower  and  the  manufacturer  fair  treatment,  and  the 
consumer  also,  would  it  not) 

Mr.  LowHY.  That  is  the  way  I  see  it. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  the  way  they  do  in  Denmark  f 

Mr.  LowBT.  In  Denmark;  yes.  They  do  the  same  in  othw 
countries. 

Mr.  FoBDNmr.  Do  those  figures  cover  short  tons  or  long  tons? 

Mr.  LowBY.  Long  tons. 

The  CHAmMAN.  The  Chair  has  completed  the  examination  be  had 
in  mind,  and  any  other  member  of  the  otanmittee  might  take  this 
witness  up  on  any  point  that  has  not  been  brought  up. 

Mr.  LowBY.  I  have  been  thinking  over  this  matter  which  was  dis- 
cussed this  morning,  of  the  refiners  fumishing  the  committee  with 
their  cost  of  produ<iion.  It  seems  to  me  that  every  beet-sugar  re- 
finer in  the  country  should  be  required  to  show  the  average  price 
which  ihey  paid  for  their  beets,  and  their  average  test  of  their  beets, 
and  the  cost  of  working  those  lieets  into  sugar,  in  the  same  way,  so 
that  you  can  get  an  idea  of  the  real  cost  of  production.  The  reason 
I  say  that  is  this:  Take  Mr,  Oxnard's  figures,  for  example.  He  has 
taken  all  his  factories  and  averaged  them  up,  and  he  says,  "  Our 
cost  of  production  and  marketing,"  I  think  ne  calls  it  marketing, 
"is  so  much";  and  in  bis  figures  for  the  cost  of  marketing  he  says 
that  he  has  added  the  freight,  which  in  many  cases  is  60  points.  You 
can  see  that  those  figures  are,  in  many  cases,  very  misleading;  He 
should  have  given  the  figures  for  each  factory.  The  averaging 
process  is  very  bad.  Take  two  of  his  factories,  and  one  produces  at 
a  cost  of  4  cents,  a  small  amount,  and  another  produces  a  large 
amount  at  3  cents,  and  yet  he  could  say,  if  he  gave  those  two  fac- 
tories, "  My  average  cost  is  8.5  cents."  He  could  say  the  coat  of  one  is 
so  much,  and  the  cost  of  the  other  is  so  much,  and  divide  by  two.  The 
number  of  pounds  of  sugar  produced  should  be  considered. 

Mr,  FoBDNBY.  You  say  that  if  he  produced  a  small  amount  at  4 
cents  and  a  large  amount  in  another  factory  at  3  cents,  he  could  say, 
"My  average  is  3.5  cents."  That  is  not  a  fair  average.  You  must 
consider  the  number  of  pounds  made,  and  the  average  would  be  much 
higher  than  3.5  cents. 

Mr.  LowBY.  That  is  the  point  I  make,  and  I  think  Mr.  Oxnard  does 
that,  and  I  think  if  be,  and  the  other  beet-sugar  manufacturers  as 
well,  will  show  that,ihere  will  be  a  different  result. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  We  have  that,  so  far  as  Michigan  is  concerned.  Mr. 
Warren  gave  those  figures  for  Michigan. 

The  Chabucam.  And  Mr.  Cutler  gave  us  that  for  Utah. 

Mr.  FoBDSET.  Yes. 

Mr.  LowsT,  I  looked  over  the  Utah  and  Idaho  figures,  and  I  could 
not  analyze  them.  The  best  I  could  make  out  was  that  the  cost  of 
working  the  beets  into  sugar  would  be  a  little  less  than  a  cent  a 
pound,  and  if  they  paid  an  average  of  ^08  for  the  beets,  that  J^ftfld 
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mftke  a  total  cost  of  turning  those  beets  into  sugar  of  3.08.  That  was 
as  close  as  I  could  set. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Warren  ^ve  the  cost  per  ton  of  beets  to  their 
factones,  and  the  cost  of  working  them,  making  a  total  cost  ranging 
in  the  six  factories  from  3.65  to  3.76.  He  gave  the  price  paid  by  the 
company  for  beets. 

Mr.  LowKY.  Did  he  analyze  that  statement! 

Mr.  FoRDMEY.  He  gave  it  in  great  detail. 

Mr.  LowRY.  When  did  he  do  that,  recently  f 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  gave  that  testimony  when  he  was  here. 

The  Chairman.  He  gave  it  during  the  summer.  Suppose  you 
analyze  those  figures,  at  your  leisure,  and  if  there  is  anything  obscure 
about  it,  you  can  clear  it  up. 

Mr.  LowBT.  I  should  thiiik  they  could  say,  "  We  paid  so  much  for 
our  beets,  and  it  cost  so  much  to  work  them  mto  sugar,  and  our  execo- 
tive  work  was  so  much,"  and  then  show  it  for  each  factory,  and  not 
average  it  up.  For  instance,  Mr.  Oxnard  admitted  to  me  that  he 
wanted  to  make  it  very  big^,  and  that  is  the  reason  he  did  it  that  way. 
His  object  was  to  cloud  the  issues. 

Mr.  FoHDNiT.  And  his  testimony  given  under  oath! 

Mr.  LowRy,  No ;  we  were  in  the  hotel  at  lunch. 

Mr.  FoHDKBT.  No;  but  he  was  under  oath  here.  He  testified 
before  this  committee  under  oath.  You  say  he  said  that  he  wanted 
to  make  it  high  t 

Mr  .IjOwry.  I  say  that  is  the  way  wo  did  it ;  and  the  fact  itself 
shows. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  The  point  I  make  is  that  his  testimony  was  under 
oath ;  and  after  he  gave  his  testimony  under  oath  you  say  he  admitted 
to  you  that  he  had  given  the  price  high,  or  tried  to  make  it  high.  Is 
that  right  t 

Mr.  LowRY.  He  said  that  when  he  was  right  here.  He  stood  ri^t 
here  and  said  this  about  the  freights^  and  it  was  apparent  that  he 
wanted  to  make  it  high.  He  mimt  just  as  well  have  gone  on  and 
said,  "  The  cost  to  the  jobber  to  s^l  the  sugar  is  so  much,  one-fourth, 
and  the  retailer  ought  to  have  a  half  a  cent  a  pound,  and  therefore 
our  total  cost  of  putting  beet  sugars  on  the  market  is  three-quarters 
of  II  cent  higher  than  I  have  given."  It  is  just  as  logical  to  do  that 
as  to  add  in  the  freiriit  from  the  factory  to  point  of  destination. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Judge  Malby.  will  you  proceed  with  this 
witness? 

Mr,  IjOwhy.  While  we  are  on  the  prices,  Mr.  Fordney,  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  beet  sugars,  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg, 
sold  up  as  high  this  year  as  18  shillings  and  9  pence. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  How  much  is  that  in  our  money? 

Mr.  LowBT.  I  have  not  the  calculation  here. 

Mr,  FoHDNET.  That  is  all  Greek  to  me. 

Mr.  LowRT.  I  think  as  I  go  on  I  can  make  it  clear.  The  quotation 
was  16  shillings  when  I  came  down  here  on  Monday,  so  that  the  beet^ 
sugar  market  in  Hamburg  had  declined  2  shillings  9  pence,  equal  to 
66  points— 66  cents  a  huimred  pounds.  The  American  beets  sold  off 
to  the  basis  of  6.50  New  York,  and  when  I  came  down  here  were 
selling  down  to  5.90  New  York,  a  decline  of  60  points. 

Mr.  Malbt.  There  are  only  one  or  two  qu^ions  I  desire  to  call 
yonr  attention  to.    While  we  are  talking  about  cheap  Bug^,  I  want 
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to  call  your  attention  to  a  quotation  from  Willett  &  Gray's  Weekly 
Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal,  under  date  of  October  19,  Idll,  in 
which  tbey  say : 

Csne  sraoulated  In  stedd?  and  Drm  by  all  refloers  nt  6.TR  cents.  Iphs  2  per 
cent. 

Best  tnvuuliited  In  MlcliiKon,  S.SO  c«Qta  to  Q.40  eeutx,  less  2  per  cent  New 
Tork  baalB,  and  Colorado  G.SO  cents,  less  2  per  cent  I.  o,  b.  Denver, 

Mr.  Lovntr.  Then  I  did  not  go  high  ^ough  on  the  American  beet. 
Yea ;  that  ie  bo.    That  is  Denver. 
Mr.  Maimt.  Thifi  is  f.  o.  b.  Denver.    This  article  continues: 


This  latter  gives  c 
U.S8  cent  per  ponnd  1 
f(n«ign  rswe. 

Are  those  figures  cwrect,  as  you  recall  the  market  price  at  that 
timef 

Mr,  LowHT.  The  situation  this  year  was  uncommon 

Mr.  Malbt.  Now,  Mr.  Lowry,  you  are  going  off  on  something  else. 
If  you  will  just  answer  one  or  two  questions  Iwill  be  obliged  to  you. 
I  am  simply  asking  whether  those  prices  are  as  you  rec^l  them  to 
have  been  at  that  timef 

Mr.  LowKY.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  prices  in  Denver.  I  would 
take  Willett  ft  Gray's  statement. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  the  price  of  cane  granulated  at  that  time  6.75, 
less  2  per  cent,  in  New  York?    You  will  remember  that,  probably. 

Mr.  LowHY.  When  was  this  t 

Mr.  Malby.  October  19,  1911. 

Mr,  LowRY.  I  think  that  is  correct.  If  WiUett  &  Gray  say  it  is,  I 
will  accept  it.     I  know  that  about  that  time  it  was  6.76. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  appears  from  the  remaining  quotations  which  you 
did  not  verify  that  granulated  in  Michigan  was  selling  at  6.60  to  6.40. 
less  2  per  cent;  that  they  were  selling  granulated  sugar  at  that  time 
from  26  to  35  cents  a  hundred  pounds  less  than  the  refineries  were 
selling  granulated  sugar  for  in  New  York. 

Mr.  CawKY,  Does  that  say  whether  the  sugars  were  being  sold  in 
first  or  second  hands !  For  instance,  at  that  tmie,  when  the  Federal's 
price  was  6.75,  jobbers  in  Chicago  were  selling  our  own  sugars  at  6.60 
a  pound.  Beet  sugars  were  the  same  way.  The  market  advanced 
rapidly,  and  they  bought  all  the  way  up  and  at  a  nice  profit,  and 
they  wanted  to  take  it. 

Mr.  Mat-by.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  not  keep  within  the  scope  of  my 
questions.  I  am  giving  you  Willett  &  Gray,  and  I  suppose  you  are 
nmiliar  with  the  methods  of  making  quotations! 

Mr.  Lowry.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  They  say ; 

Cane  grnniilntcd  la  steady  and  finii  by  all  reSners  n 

Bet>t  grauiilated  In  Michigan,  G.M  centn  to  ft.40  e 
York  basis. 

If  that  is  a  correct  statement,  it  would  indicate  that  the  be^  sugar 
was  being  sold  at  from  25  to  36  cents  a  hundred  pounds  less  than 
granulated. 

Mr.  LowHY.  Yes;  but  the  point  is  that  they  do  not  say  whether  it 
is  being  sold  by  the  factory  or  bv  the  jobber. 

Mr.  Malbt,  It  says  "  f.  o.  b."  What  does  that  mean;:^",^?^,  ijM) 
board"?  "^'' 
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Mr.  LowBT.  Yee, 

Mr.  Malbt.  That  meRns  sold  to  the  consumer  or  the  rrtailer  or 
wholesaler  free  on  board,  does  it  nott 

Kr.  LowRT.  Yes ;  but  the  jobber  who  bou^t  sugu*  at  6  cents  mi^t 
sell  sugar  at  that  price  f.  o.  b. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Why  not  stick  to  something  that  is  before  ns.  Tliey 
say  that  the  price  in  Michigan  was  6.40  to  6.60  cents  f.  o.  b. 

Mx.  LowRT.  But  they  do  not  say  that  it  was  sold  bjr  the  factory. 

Mr.  Maiby.  Yes;  it  says,  "  Beet  granulated  in  Mlcninn." 

Mr.  Lowsr.  It  is  true  that  those  sugars  were  s»ld  by  the  jobbers, 
who  had  bought  them  on  the  way  up. 

Mr.  Malbt.  The  quotations  were  irom  25  to  36  cents  different  per 
100  pounds. 

Mr.  LowBT.  I  do  not  know  of  any  time  this  year  when  the  factories 
made  more  than  the  normal  difference  between  cane  and  beet  sugars. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  am  c|uoting  the  figures. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  The  jobber  does  not  sell  sugar  at  the  factory  in  the 
State  of  Michigkn;  it  is  the  manufacturer  that  sells  it  there. 

Mr.  LowRT.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  the  Chicago  jobbers  sold  a  great 
deal  of  Michigan  sugar  right  down  into  Pitt^urgh  and  Buffalo  and 
dipped  it  from  the  factory. 

Mr.  FoRDNEV.  That  may  be  true,  but  it  does  not  give  the  price  at 
the  factory. 

Mr.  Malby.  These  quotations  are  given  f.  o.  b.  I  take  it  that 
means  that  sugar  was  on  the  road  to  somewhere;  it  was  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  factory.  At  least,  they  were  putting  it  on  the  care  to 
go  some  place. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  will  answer  that  qu«etion  as  I  did  a  mtHaent  ago — 
that  I  do  not  know  of  any  period  this  year  when  the  factories  made 
more  than  the  normal  difference  between  beet  and  cane,  which  is  20 
points. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  got  the  report  here.  There  is 
only  one  other  matter  here  that  I  can  see.  Under  date  of  October  26, 
1911,  Willett  &  Gray  report  as  follows: 

Tfa«  Federal  closed  their  reflner^  for  aananl  cleftn  np,  and  tn  order  to  dis- 
pose of  Uielr  produi-t  remali>lDg  an  band  the;  reduced  prices  0.26  cent,  to  the 
basEs  o[  6,r>0  cents  less  2  per  eent;  they  now  anDoiini-e  having  practically  no 
stock  at  their  reQnery  and  tbnt  their  price  applies  on  unsold  sugar  at  con- 
GiKnineiit  points. 

Does  that  correctly  state  the  condition  of  the  Federal  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.  at  that  time! 

Mr.  LowHY.  Yes;  we  did  that 

Mr.  Malby  (continuing  reading) : 

The  other  reflrierle^  In  the  Elast  aud  at  New  OrloaiiB  imtde  a  reduction  of 
0.05  cent  lu  their  list  to  basis  of  6.70  cents  less  2  per  cent,  or  6.066  cents  net 
each.    •    *    • 

Beet  granulnted  remnlns  unchanged  on  New  York  hasis  of  6.40  cents  \em  2 
per  cent  for  deliveries  wesrt  of  Bnffalo  and  Pittsburgh. 

Did  I  understand  you  correctly  to  say  that  the  lowest  price  of  the 
year  for  raws  was  3.41? 

Mr.  LowRT.  2-1/16  for  Cuba's  would  be  8.41;  yes;  that  is  what 
it  was. 

Mr.  Maibt.  3.41 ;  and  the  lowest  price  at  whicb  sugar  was  sold 

*"4.55?  D,g,„zeo.yGoOglc 
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Mr.  LowBY.  That  is  rig^it ;  less  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Less  1  per  cent ;  yes.  So  that  the  margin  of  profit  to 
the  factories,  to  the  refiners,  was  $1.04  at  the  lowest  prices;  is  that 
the  correct  situation ! 

Mr.  LowKY.  That  is  the  correct  situation;  yes.  There  was  very 
little  sngar  bought  at  2-1/16.  The  average  at  that  time  was  higher. 
I  was  quoting  the  extreme. 

Mr.  Malbt.  The  extreme  low  price  at  which  sugar  was  bought  and 
the  extreme  low  price  at  which  sugar  was  sold  showed  a  profit  to  the 
refinery  of  $1.04  per  100  pounds,  or  more  tiian  1  cent  n  pound  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  seems  to  be  right. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  also  notice,  if  I  have  taken  the  figures  correctly^ 

here 

*     Mr.  LowRY.  That  should  not  be  called  a  profit  of  $1.04;  it  is  a 
maivin  of  $1.04. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Yes;  it  is  a  margin  of  $1.04:  and  the  highest  price  - 
paid,  aa  I  understood  you,  was  $3,96.    Am  I  con-ect  about  that? 

Mr,  LowHY.  On  raw  sugars. 

Mr.  Malbt.  On  raw  sugars,  yes;  $5.9C.  So  that  the  difference 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  price  would  be  ^.55.  The  difference 
lietween  $3.41  and  $5.96  would  be  $2.55 » 

Mr.  liOWRT.  Yes.  I  figured  that  nil  out  a  moment  ago,  when  T 
put  it  in. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  does  not  require  very  much  figuring.  Now,  the 
highest  price  at  which  you  sold  was  7.25  ? 

Mr.  LowBT.  Yes ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  the  lowest  was  6.55? 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  is  right.  We  should  deduct  the  percentages. 
7.25  was  less  2  per  cent.  That  would  bring  it  down  to  7,105,  I  make 
it,  as  compared  with  the  4.55  price  less  1  per  cent,  which  would  be  4.50. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  rise  without  the  deductions  would  be  about  2.70t 

Mr.  LowHT.  2,70;  yes;  and  with  the  deductions  2,60. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  that  the  rise  about  kept  pace  with  the  increased 
price  of  raws? 

Mr.  LowBY.  Just  about. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  that  this  testimony  is  already  in.  Your  busi- 
ness is  that  of  refining  sugar  from  sugar  cane,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  LowHY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  have  you  had  any  experience  whatever  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  sugar  beets  ^ 

Mr.  LowRY,  No. 

Mr.  Malby.  This  is  just  for  the  purpose  of  the  record.  I  simply 
desire  the  facts  and  ask  the  questions  in  no  spirit  of  criticism  what- 
ever. You  have  never  attempted  to  cultivate  beets,  and  you  person- 
ally have  no  knowledge  of  what  it  costs  to  raise  beets,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Ix)WRY.  No ;  except  what  I  see  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  your  research  and  investigation? 

Mr.  Ix)WRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Neither  have  you  been  connected  with  one  of  the  re- 
fineries which  manufacture  sugar  from  the  beets! 

Mr.  LowBT.  No. 

Mr.  Malbt.  So  that,  personally,  you  would  not  have  knowledge  of 
that  expense! 
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Mr.  LowsY.  No;  except  as  I  have  made  more  or  leas  of  a  study  of 
the  general  situation. 

Mr.  Malby.  Except  as  you  have  made  it  a  matter  of  study.  Of 
course  the  price  of  Ibeets  varies  somewhat  with  the  seasons,  does  it 
not?  For  instance,  the  Colorado  company  reported  one  year  that  they 
had  something  more  than  2,000,000  tons  of  beets  and  next  year  about 
1,475,000  tons. 

Mr.  LowHY.  Pounds,  I  guess  that  is. 

Mr.  Malby.  AVell,  perhaps  that  was  bags. 

Mr.  LowKY.  Yes;  rags  of  100  pounds  each. 

Mr,  Malbv.  Of  course  that  would  indicate  to  your  mind,  would  it 
not,  that  what  it  cost  to  raise  beets  would  depend  a  ^reat  deal  upon 
the  abundance  of  the  crops  in  different  years,  would  it  not! 

Mr.  LowHY.  And  the  number  of  beets  sliced  and  the  percentage  of 
^ugar  contents. 

Mr.  Maiay.  I  am,  of  course,  speaking  now  of  the  farmer  and  not 
of  the  sugar  company.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  cost  to  the  farmer. 
I  say  the  cost  to  the  farmer  to  raise  beets  would  depend  upon  the 
abundance  of  his  crop,  to  some  e.\tont,  and  on  the  amount  of  sugar  in 
the  beet  itself. 

Mr.  LowBT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  If  he  had  an  abundant  crop,  say  from  15  to  20  tons  to 
the  acre,  he  could  afford  to  raise  them  for  a  much  less  price  than  if 
they  ran  from  5  to  10  tons  per  acre? 

Mr.  LowEY.  Yes, 

Mr.  Malby.  So  that  in  determining  the  cost  to  the  farmer  to  raise 
beets,  for  commercial  purposes,  it  would  be  quit«  necessary,  would 
it  not,  to  take  a  period  of  years  rather  than  one  year,  because  the  one 

Jrear  would  be  apt  to  be  misleading,  as  the  price  might  be  hi^  or 
ow? 

Mr.  LowBY.  I  think  that  always,  in  any  figures,  you  should  take  a 
period  of  years. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  agree  with  you.  Now,  do  your  foreign  records 
there  refer  to  any  other  year  than  this  one,  or  is  it  confined  to  this 
year. 

Mr.  LowBY.  No.  In  the  first  instance  it  referred  to  last  year,  and 
the  other  is  all  this  year. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  rest  of  it  is  all  this  year? 

Mr.  LowBY.  Yes.  To  get  it  properly,  the  committee  should  ask 
the  consuls  to  furnish  them  the  information  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  it  would  be  very  much  better  if  you  had  it  so. 

Mr.  LowHY.  I  think  the  result  will  not  be  very  different  from  what 
T  learned  from  the  other  side. 

Mr.  M.\LBY.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask. 

Mr.  Fobdnby.  Mr.  Lowiy,  I  will  not  be  more  than  a  few  minutes. 
I  win  be  as  brief  as  I  can.  In  ^ving  your  cost,  I  would  like  to 
have  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ^ve  the  purchases  of  raw 
sugar  as  much  in  detail  as  possible  during  the  months  of 
August,  September,  October^  and  November  of  this  year.  You  gave, 
a  httle  while  ago,  your  estimate  of  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  sngar. 
Was  not  that  what  you  were  figuring  on  this  morning  when  you 
were  talking? 
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Mr.  LowBT.  Yes.  If  you  mil  pardon  me,  I  suggested  to  the 
chairman  when  I  came  h!ere  that  I  put  these  figures,  which  are  the 
QovemmBDt  figures,  ri^ht  in  tiie  record. 

Mr.  FoDONBx.  I  received  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  an  hour 
or  two  ago,  the  figures  showing  importations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  SO. 

Mr.  Lowkt'.  Last^ear? 

Mr.  FosDMEY.  This  year. 

Mr.  LowBT.  You  see,  I  took  the  averages  for  10  years  previous, 
and  not  any  one  year.  The  figures  are  deceptive,  because  as  the 
price  goes  up,  thepffl-centage  its^f  goes  down. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Tnere  is  given  here  the  ad  valorem,  and  this  is  under 
present  rates  of  duty.  Of  course,  high  rates  of  duty  were  charged 
a  few  years  ago,  before  we  reduced  the  rate  on  Cuban  sugar  or  on 
Philippine  sugar,  and  so  on.  The  average  rates  were  higher.  But 
on  all  importations,  molasses  included — free  sugar  not  given — it  is 
58.96. 

Mr.  LowBT.  Is  that  (or  this  year? 

Mr.  FoRDNKT.  Yes. 

Mr.  LowBT.  You  see,  the  figures  are  deceptive  when  you  take  one 
year.     That  is  why  I  took  10  years. 

Mr.  FoBONEY.  Why  do  you  say  the  figures  are  deceptive ! 

Mr.  LowBY.  Because  the  prices  are  high  that  year,  and  you  have 
a  specific  duty,  and  it  makes  your  percentage  lower.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  ujtiair  to  take  a  year  when  the  price  is  very  low.  But 
you  have  gone  back  over  the  period  before  there  was  reciprneity 
with  Cuba.  Cuban  reciprocity  was  not  adopted  until  1904  or  1908, 
I  think,  so  that  that  would  not  be  a  fair  average. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  think  it  would  make  very  much  difference 
with  Mr.  Lowry's  figures,  because,  as  I  understood  him,  he  figured 
the  hi^er  duty  all  the  time. 

Mr.  FoRDNXY.  That  is  what  I  say ;  it  would  make  a  vast  difference 
between  his  figures  and  the  figures  given  on  the  duty  now  collected. 

Mr.  LoWRY.  What  did  you  say  were  the  Government  figures^ 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  On  molasses  and  everything,  53.96.  That  is,  how- 
ever, on  a  rate  of  1.65 — 20  per  cent  lees  1.65 — and  this  is  95  test  in- 
stead of  96  test.  When  you  go  on  that  test  the  rate  of  duty  is  higher, 
because  there  is  les-s  sugar  contents.  If  it  was  96  it  would  be  less,  ■ 
but  being  95  it  is  only  S8.13  per  cent;  so  that  I  think  your  figures  are 
high. 

Mr.  LowBT.  You  know,  I  think  it  would  be  very  wrong  in  con- 
sidering this  question  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  that  the  American 
consumer  was  likely  to  get  sugar  cheaper  because  Cuba  had  a  prefer- 
ential tariff  of  20  per  cent.  Hawaii  is  a  striking  example  or  where 
the  planters  have  banded  together;  and  as  soon  as  they  do  that,  and 
hold  back  their  sugars,  they  get  the  benefit  of  the  whole  height  of  the 
tariff  wall.  Hawaii  is  20  per  cent  from  the  top  that  waU,  and  as 
Boon  as  she  can  hold  back  her  sugars  she  will  get  the  advantage  of 
that  whole  20  per  cent  and  the  Ajnerican  will  not  get  it. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  That  is  not  true  of  sugar  alone.  That  was  done 
with  hides  and  leather.  As  soon  as  the  duty  was  lowered,  up  went 
the  price. 
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Mr.  LowRr.  We  can  say,  in  all  faime&s.  if  Cuba  sugus  vere 
to-day  selling  at  25  points  under  the  world's  valiw  and  the  preferen- 
tial rate  which  Cuba  receives  is  34  poiotB,  the  committee  would 
argue — or  at  least  it  might  be  argued — that  Cuba  was  ouly  getting 
the  advantage  of  the  pretetential  tariff  to  the  vxtent  ot  9  points;  but 
we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  before  Cuba  had  any  preferential 
tariff,  when  she  paid  the  same  rates  of  duty  as  any  oinar  couatry, 
Cuba  sugars  frequently  sold  at  anywhere  from  10  to  25  poists  under 
the  world's  market 

Mr.  FoRONgy.  Why! 

Mr.  LowRY.  Because  of  the  inres&ure  to  aall  and  because  of  the 
disorganization  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  FoBDnY.  Was  it  not  becaiisa  she  had  no  other  cuatomwr  ia 
the  world  except  the  refiners  in  New  York  and  New  OrLe&na? 

Mr.  Lowar.  When  Cnba  did  not  have  a  preferential  tariff!  No; 
she  had  the  world  for  a  customer. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  She  had  not  any  other  customer.  She  has  not 
to-day  since  we  gave  her  that  treaty. 

Mr.  IjOwry.  They  do,  at  times,  sell  su^r  to  Eorope.  Mr.  Willett 
testi^ed  to  that  the  other  day— that  tbey  sold  some  this  year  and  last 
year  they  sold  at>out  102,000  tons. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Cuba  has  not  wkl  2  per  cent  of  her  sugar  there. 

Mr.  Mai£t.  I  was  recently  in  Cuba,  in  Halnma,  ta&m^  witii  a 
prominent  gentlemen,  a  banker  there.  He  told  me  that  the  Coban 
exporter  did  not-  set  34  cents,  the  real  differential,  because  he  sold 
his  sugar  in  the  New  York  market  for  about  15  cents  kn  than  the 
world^  market.    How  is  that  t 

Mr.  LoWRY.  That  the  Cubans  sold  their  sugars  15  cmts  less  Aau 
the  world's  market,  on  the  average! 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes. 

Mr.  LowBY.  The  preferential  tariff  is  84  points,  and  if  ti»«  state- 
ment is  rorreet  that  Cuba  has  sold  her  sugars  at  15  points  less  than 
the  world's  market!,  then  it  would  indicate  that  the  American  con- 
sumer had  gotten  the  advantage  of  20  points,  or  19  points,  of  that 
preferential  tariff.  But  you  see  Hie  point  is  that  Cuba,  before  she 
had  any  preferential  tariff,  used  to  sell  her  sugars  at  from  10  to  25 
points  less  tiian  the  world's  market  values,  so  that  Cuba  is,  under 
those  conditions,  getting  the  full  advantage  of  reciprocity.  Bnt 
they  do  not  figure  that  way  down  there.  I  undenitand  why  tncy  said 
that  to  you. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  Would  the  consumer  get  the  benefit  of  it,  or  would 
the  refiner  in  New  York  jset  it! 

Mr.  IjOwby.  The  margin  shows  that  he  got  the  bmiedt  of  it. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  take  Willett  4  Gray,  and  I  f^red  it  out  at 
great  length,  and  it  ^owed  that  the  refiner  got  it  all. 

Mr.  Malbt.  The  refiners  have  always  said  that  Cuban  raw  is,  say, 
2  cents  plus  1.348.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did  not  pay  1.348,  but 
they  paid  15  cents  less  than  that  to  the  Cuban ;  and  in  all  of  our 
calculations  it  is  made  a  duty  of  l.S4fi,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Cuban  says  he  pays  15  cents  of  that  1.848. 

Mr.  LowBY.  That  man  did  not  mean  you  to  construe  it  that  way, 
oecause  otherwise  it  would  be  a  fraud. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  he  says  is  that  he  gets  15  oents  a  hundred 
pounds  leas  than  the  quotations  on  the  New  York  market. 
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Mr.  Gabbett.  That  is,  less  than  the  Kew  Yorif  maiket,  bnt  that 
does  not  necessarily  mean  15  cents  less  than  the  duty,  less  than  the 
i^4,  because  the  world's  market  is  not  fixed  by  the  1.34;  it  is  fixed 
by  the  1.68. 

Mr,  Maiat.  Yoa  will  remember  that  the  custom  in  New  Yoric  was 
to  purchase  sugar  at  the  docks  in  Kew  York  at  the  price  that  sugar 
was  bringing  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Garhhtt.  Yes. 

Mr.  WALBr.  The  Cuban  says  he  does  not  get  that  price,  of  the  New 
Y(M:k  market  on  that  day,  but  that  he  does  get  15  cents  less. 

Mr.  LowHT.  Who  pays  him  that  ? 

Mr.  Maiat.  All  the  refineries. 

Mr.  LowRT.  No ;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  did  ask  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  to  furnish 
a  statement  to  the  committee  of  what  they  had  actually  paid. 

Mr.  LowBT.  That  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  FoBUKEY.  You  are  still  the  secretary  of  this  committee  of  the 
wholesale  grocers*  co-ganization  t 

Mr.  LowBY.  So  far;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FosDNET.  You  testified  here  last  spring  that  you  were  "  It '' — 
the  whtJe  thingt 

Mr.  LowHY.  Pfc:  I  did  not  mean  for  you  to  construe  it  that  way. 
I  do  not  construe  it  that  way. 

Mr.  FoBDisTrr.  Well,  have  etmditions  changed  as  to  finaDcen,  and 
initiation  fees,  and  dues,  and  all  those  things,  since  the  time  wlien 
yon  were  here  last  spring! 

Mr.  LowBT.  No. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Does  Mr.  Spreckles  donate  all  the  expenses,  pay  all 
the  expenses  of  sending  out  this  literature?  That  is  what  you  told 
hb  before. 

Mr.  LowRY.  He  has  been  the  only  subscriber  so  far. 

Mr.  FoRDNKY.  He  donates  the  money  and  you  do  the  business  ? 

Mr.  LoWRY.  Yes.  It  is  similar  to  the  association  just  formed  of 
the  beet -sugar  men  in  Chicago^  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Association. 
I  tiunk  that  assesMd  the  factories  $300  to  $400  apiece,  and  the  purpose' 
of  the  organization,  they  said,  was  to  prevent  the  reduction  of  duties 
on  sugar. 

Mr.  Rakes.  Have  you  any  record  of  their  resoliiticvia? 

Mr.  FoRDHET.  The  secretanf  of  that  association  is  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Rakjb  (addresang  Mr.  Hamlin).  You  are  the  secretary  of 
this  association  organized  at  Chicago? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes;  and  I  can  give  full  information  on  that.  I 
intended,  at  the  close  of  this  hearing,  to  volunteer  that  information, 
in  view  of  Mr.  Raker's  question  to  Mr.  Willett  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  I  have  been  very  anxious  to  get  that. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  Right  on  that  point,  Mr.  Hamlin,  what  assessment 
was  made  on  each  nictory 

Mr.  Gabbzte.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Fordney;  you  hardly  want 
to  begin  taking  this  gentleman's  testimony  wit^utois  being  sworn, 
do  you? 

Mr.  Foffi>NEY.  Wellj  I  wish  you  would  swear  Mr.  Hsmliu  and  let 
him  BBHwer  my  question. 

Mr.  Hahlin.  I  will  give  you  full  infonnation  cm  that>.  , 
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Mr.  FoRDNEV.  Well,  let  that  go  &t  that,  then.  Mr.  Lowry,  you 
have  been  very  industrious — perhaps  wisely  so — in  sending  out  those 
circulars  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  here  one  of  your  Tetters  was 
sent' to  a  factory  in  that  State  and  the  gentleman  who  received  it, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  farmers'  organization,  sent  this  to  me,  and 
he  says :  "  This  was  sent  to  our  farmers'  club.  Thought  it  would 
interest  you.  Perhaps  you  will  get  signers  to  the  petition— nit 
W.  C.  Mallory."  You  are  stiU  eariying  on  that  campaign,  trying  to 
induce  the  farmers  to  appeal  to  their  Oingressmen  to  vote  for  lower 
rates  of  duty  on  sugart     That  is  the  object  of  the  association,  is  itf 

Mr.  LowRT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  are  strongly  in  favor  of  a  substantial  reducti<m 
of  duty  on  sugar? 

Mr.  Lower.  Strongly. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  And  it  was  said  to-day  you  are  in  favor  of  taking 
half  of  it  off  now,  are  you? 

Mr.  LowBY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Do  you  believe  that  would  in  any  way  affect  the 
domestic  industry,  the  cane  and  beet-sugar  industry  of  uie  country  t 

Mr.  LowBY.  I  do  not  think  it  would — materially.  It  might  affect 
a  few  factories  that  are  in  unfavorable  locations,  where  the  costs 
are  very  high.  I  think  that  it  will  not  materially  affect  the  indus- 
try. One  gentleman  who  was  on  the  stand  yesterday  said  he  woidd 
be  willing  to  put  his  money  into  sugar  beets  in  Colorado  under  free 
trade. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Oh,  he  was  a  lawyer  representing  a  lot  of  farmers, 
and  he  came  here  hostile  to  the  company  to  which  his  farmers  were 
sellinp:  beets. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  me  ask  the  witness  whether  he  has  talked  with  any 
sugar-beet  growers  in  the  West  who  feel  that  the  tflriff  ought  to  be 
reduced  half  or  more,  or  with  any  refiners? 

Mr,  liOWRY.  I  have  talked  to  the  sugar-beet  growers  who  were 
here,  and  with  some  refiners 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  There  is  every  evidence,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  the 
same  snake  bit  this  witness  that  bit  all  three  of  those  gentlemen  who 
testified  here  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  think  that  is  common  all  over  the  country,  when  it 
comes  to  sugar.  We  find  here  the  same  dope  that  is  going  out  from 
the  organization,  getting  into  the  farmers'  papers,  ana  then  the  local 
papers  copy  it  as  coming  from  the  fanners,  when  it  is  originated  by 
the  or^nization. 

Mr.  Malby.  We  understand  that. 

Mr.  Rakkb.  Yes;  but  the  great  public  do  not  understand  it;  that 
is  the  trouble. 


Mr.  FoBDNET.  I  want  this  to  go  into  the  record  at  this  point,  be- 
iause  there  is  such  a  volume  of  the  testimony  given  here  that  it  may 
be  lost  in  the  shuffle — it  is  in  the  record  already— that  during  the 


high  prices  for  sugar  this  year,  when  the  price  was  abnormally  high, 
Mr.  Spreckels,  in  an  interview,  said  in  so  many  words  that  the  beet- 
sugar  crop  coming  onto  the  market  was  a  godsend  to  the  consumer; 
that  it  had  a  tendentvy^  to  lower  the  price.  And  yet  the  price  of  refined 
sugar  manufactured  from  imported  raws  fiuctuated  like  wildfir*. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  same  matter  is  added  to  a  statement  furnished 
by  the  organization  of  the  beet-sugar  industry.   Whether  Mr,  Spr«ck- 
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«ls  made  that  statement  or  not.  I  do  not  know.  He  has  been  on 
tlie  stand,  and  it  is  contrary  to  all  his  statements  heretofore  made. 

Mr.  FoRDNEV,  No;  he  testified  that  sugar  was  sold  for  7,25.  And 
then,  when  they  were  closed  down  and  had  no  sugar  to  sell,  they 
advertised  that  they  had  reduced  the  price  of  sugar.  But  they  had 
none  to  sell- 
Mr.  TxiWRT.  Yes:  we  had  in  the  neighborhood  of  32,000  barrels  to 
sell. 

Mr.  FonoNKY,  You  sanctioned  Willett  &  Gray's  statement. 

Mr.  IrfiwBY.  They  went  on  to  say  that  we  had  sugar  at  consignment 
points,  and  it  wns  in  the  neighborhood  of  30,000  barrels.  And  I 
might  add,  about  the  sugar  crop,  the  fanners'  having  a  scarcity  of 
any  crop  would  have  a  tendency  to  raise  prices,  and  the  coming  in 
of  the  Cubnn  crop  would  have  a  tendency  to  put  prices  down. 

Mr.  FoRONEY,  Here  we  have  had  this  great  scarecrow  of  scarcity 
of  the  world's  supply  of  sugar,  of  failure  of  the  crop  in  those  places 
from  which  we  get  the  majority  of  our  sugar,  of  scarcity  and  failure 
in  Cuba,  reports  that  the  crop  is  ruined;  and  the  price  of  sugar  has 
gone  away  up.  Now  it  is  going  down.  Why!  Because  our  beet- 
sugar  crop  is  in  the  market  forcing  it  down. 

Mr.  LowiiY.  With  an  average  crop  of  400,000  tons. 

Mr.  FoHnNET.  And  all  this  time  Michigan  sugar  was  sold  by  the 
Michigan  Sugar  Co.  and  all  other  factories  in  that  State  at  5,55. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Is  not  that  because  they  used  bad  judgment? 

Mr.  FoKDNET.  Well,  they  may  be  a  pack  of  fools,  but  they  are 
generally  intelligent  enough,  there  in  New  York. 

Mr.  LowRY.  They  sold  out  at  that  price  because  they  thought  it 
was  a  good  figure;  and  I  will  tell  you  that  they  were  blamed  sorry, 
when  the  market  got  up  to  6.50,  that  they  had  sold  out. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  No;  it  was  when  sugar  was  at  6.50  that  they  were 
selling  it  at  that. 

Mr.  LowHY,  No;  you  are  wrong  on  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  do  you  know  I  am  wrong  on  that?  I  saw 
their  books. 

Mr.  LowBT.  My  business,  Mr.  Fordney,  is  to  sell  sugar,  and  I  keep 
pretty  good  track  of  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  you  do  not  know'  anything  about  what  the 
Michigan  man's  mind  is,  and  what  his  contracts  are,  or  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  Michigan  man  is  the  same  as  a  man  anywhere ; 
hft  wants  to  get  the  highest  price  he  can.*  He  sells  his  sugar  at  the 
highest  price  he  can  get  for  it,  and  he  sells  it  when  the  market  is 
right;  and  if  he  has  misjudged  the  market  he  is  very  sorry. 

Mr.  Fordney,  I  have  been  in  the  lumber  business  all  my  life,  and 
I  know  something  about  my  own  business,  but  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing at  all  about  the  other  man's  business.  I  have  got  all  I  can  do 
to  look  after  my  own,  I  do  not  know  why  any  man  fixes  prices  or 
how,  or  what  be  gets  for  his  product.  I  can  surmise,  but  T  do  not 
know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  FoBONEY.  Then  I  lose  my  custom. 

Mr.  LiOWBY.  I  tell  you  in  sugar  the  prices  are  illustrated,  and  I  can 
show  many  market  reports  reporting  Michigan  sugars  at  over  6 
cents  a  pound.  Gocjlc 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  This  paper  states  over  6  cents.       '    ' '   '       o 
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Mr.  LowBT.  But  they  sold  out  at  5^5,  and  therefore  showed  bad 
judgment. 

Mr.  F(HU)Ncr.  I  do  not  think  so;  I  think  it  showed  good  judgment 
and  their  heart  on  the  rig^t  side. 

Mr.  LowBr.  The  heart  did  not  enter  into  it  at  all. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  They  were  satisfied  with  a  reasonable  profit. 

Mr.  LowBY.  No;  thej  thought  it  was  not  going  any  higher. 

Mr.  FoBDNKY.  Wait  a  minute.  You  people  in  New  York  do  not 
seem  to  have  that  opinion.  You  force  it  up  to  any  point  you  can 
force  it  to. 

Mr.  LowBY.  No 

Mr.  FofiDNBY.  You  have  said  it. 

Mr.  Lowfiv.  Do  you  do  that  with  lumbert 

Mr.  FoHDNET.  Certainly  we  do,  we  would  be  big  fools  if  we  did 
not   . 

Mr.  LowsY.  Then  the  people  in  New  York  are  not  such  fools 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  ihe  conditions  there  are  entirely  difTereut 
from  the  conditions  in  the  sugar  business.  There  is  no  monopoly  in 
the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  there  is  monopoly  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  P'OHDNEY.  Absolutely  fair. 

Mr,  LowBY.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  Federal  Sugar  Kefininf 
Co.  is  an  independent  company  ?    If  you  do  not,  I  will  tell  you  so. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Oh,  yes;  but  wait  a  minute.  This  committee  is 
.  showing  that  monopoly  controls  the  majority  of  the  refined  sugar 
put  on  the  market. 

Mr.  LowRY.  And  tbat  same  monopoly  is  heavily  interested  in  beet 
sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Oh,  no;  it  is  not  heavily  interested. 

Mr.  LowBY.  The  record  shows  it. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Oh,  no 

Mr.  LowBY.  But  the  point  is  this 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Wait  a  minute.  This  committee  is  going  to  show, 
I  think,  from  the  testimony  presented  here,  that  the  Arbuckles 
and  the  American  Sugar  Refinmg  Co.  have  controlled  the  market 
from  time  to  time,  and  that  the  F^eral  Sugar  Eefining  Co.  has  kept 
pace  with  them  all  the  time  on  prices. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Then  let  it  also  show  that  the  Federal  Sugar  Co.  as 
recently  as  Monday  of  this  week,  cut  the  market  from  6  cents  to  5.65 
cents.  - 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Without  being  sarcastic,  perhaps  they  shut  down 
again  for  repairs. 

Mr.  IjOwry.  You  are  mistaken  about  that.  I  want  to  say,  about 
pricesj  that  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  has  come  before  this, 
conunittee  and  has  said  i  "  Take  all  the  duty  off  of  sugar.  If  you 
eive  us  free  raw  sugar,  make  refined  free,  make  us  com^te  with 
the  world's  market,  with  the  foreign  refiner,  and  that  will  insure 
the  American  consumer  getting  sugar  at  all  times  at  the  world's 
value." 

Mr.  Fordney.  Your  company  is  an  independent  company  and  if 
I  am  correct,  Mr.  Ix)wry,  from  all  the  great  volume  of  testimouT 
taken  here,  there  is  more  watered  stock  in  the  Federal  Sugar  Co.'s 
organization  than  any  other  organization  that  has  been  presented 
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iiere,  from  any  tusfameDy  taken.  If  I  am  not  right  on  that  I  want 
to  know  it. 

Mr.  Lowar.  As  the  Federal  Sugar  Re&ning  Co.'s  poffltioo  on  the 
tariff  is  to  take  the  duty  off,  it  is  not  asking  the  FedenU  Government 
to  protect  it,  so  it  can  pay  dividends  on  watered  stoti  which  the 
beet-sggar  companies  are  doing;  bnt  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
tlie  Gonunittee  to  this :  When  I  wae  here  last  Angust  you  said  that 
the  Federal  Sugar  Co.,  with  a  capitalization  of  $3,300,000,  produced 
over  300,000  tons  of  refined  su^ar.  I  want  to  make  the  point  clear. 
Take  that  fact  in  connection  with  the  statement  I  made  tnat  a  cane- 
sugar  factory  with  $10,000,000  capitalization  could  produce  as  much 
as  the  total  beet-sugar  production.  If  your  premises  are  correct, 
then  n  cane-sugar  refinery  with  $10j000,000  real  capital  at  the  start 
should  produce  three  times  as  much  as  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  or  between  900,000  tons  and  1,000,000  tons  of  sugar  as  compared 
with  450,000  as  produced  by  the  domestic  beet  manufacturers  in 
1310. 

Mr.  FoRBNET.  I  do  not  remember  that  ar^ment  between  you 
and  me. 

Mr.  Ijowar.  You  will  find  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  FoRDNPy.  But  your  factory  runs  12  months  in  the  year  and 
the  other  fdlows  run  three  or  four  months. 

Mr.  ItAKiat.  You  have  explained  what  occasioned  the  high  prices 
of  sugar  during  July,  August,  September,  and  October,  up  to  the 
middS  of  November.  Now,  will  yon  explain  to  the  ccanmittee  what 
caused  the  decline  of  the  prices  from  the  1st  of  November? 

Mr.  Lowsr.  "Rw  freer  srupply  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Kaker.  From  where  f 

Mr.  IjOwrt.  From  Ix>uisiaua,  principally. 

Mr.  Rakrb.  And  from  any  other  place? 

Mr.  LowKT.  No;  the  supply  from  Louisiana  mainly.  There  have 
been  more  Java  sugars  arriving,  of  course;  but  the  main  reason 

Mr.  Rakeh.  Before  you  go  on,  let  me  ask  this:  Then  the  supply 
that  came  from  Louisiana  supplied  the  market  and  put  sugar  on 
the  market  immediately  and  thereby  reduced  the  price.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Lowrt.  That  is  correct.  You  see  the  refiners,  we  will  say,  in 
May  and  June,  in  estimating  on  their  requirement^,  say  "After  a 
certain  period  we  will  have  Loiisiana  sugar.'*  So  they  only  pur- 
chased up  to  that  period.  If  there  were  not  any  Louisiana  sugars 
they  would  purchase  in  the  early  months  heavily  of  Java  sugars  to 
come  in  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Rakdi.  I  understood  from  your  statement  that  these  men,  for 
instance  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  the  Federal  Co.,  as  you 
explained  it,  and  Arbuckle,  did  not  have  any  sugar  on  hand:  they 
were  behind.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  behind  a 
month:  yon  say  you  were  behind  10  days,  and  Arbuckle  was  behind 
15  OT  20  days  in  their  sales,  and  still  they  were  selling  sugar  high, 
and  the  only  sugar  they  got  was  that  which  came 

Mr.  Lowrt.  Not  file  <mly  sugar. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  Where  else  did  wey  get  sugars? 

Mr.  LowBT.  Java  sugars  had  been  arriving,  and  Cernilean,  since 

o°**«'-  „,..c, Google 
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Mr.  Rakul  During  November  did  tiw  Java  sugars  arrive  at  the 
port? 

Mr,  LowRT.  Yes, 

Mr.  Kaser.  Beady  to  be  refined  and  delivered  ( 

Mr.  LowBY.  Yea. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Was  there  any  from  any  other  place  that  could  be 
had  or  was  delivered  at  the  ports  of  New  YorK  and  PhilaSelphia 
and  Boston  1 

Mr.  LowBY.  Oh,  yea. 

Mr.  Rakkb.  During  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  September, 
and  October  I 

Mr.  LowBY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  From  wherel 

Mr.  LowRT.  There  have  been  Cerrulean  and  Brazils  and,  of  course, 
the  Hawaiians,  coming  in  all  the  time  to  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  Eastt 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes;  and  the  Philippine  sugars  have  come  in.  And 
then,  of  course,  you  must  also  take  mto  consideration  that  the  demand 
after  the  1st  of 

Mr.  Raker.  I  do  not  care  about  the  demand.  I  want  to  get  at 
the  actual  stuff  on  hand.  There  has  been  testimony  about  niture 
contracts — the  estimates  by  the  jobbers  aod  the  brok^s — and  I  would 
like  to  get  the  facts — the  physical  facts. 

Mr.  LowBY.  Would  you  like  a  statement  of  the  arrivals  of  all 
suears  during  September  and  October! 

Mr.  Raher.  Durine  July,  August,  September,  and  October;  yee. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  can  furnish  such  a  statement. 

Mr.  Rako.  Will  you  do  that,  please? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  During  the  month  of  July  the  sugars  began  to  be  put 
on  the  market  from  the  beets  in  California  I 

Mr.  Dowry.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  during  the  months  of  August  and  September 
those  shipments  were  quite  heavy? 

Mr.  Dowry.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  was  their  heaviest  runt 

Mr.  Dowry.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  that  was  the  time  when  the  sugars  were  actually 
being  placed  on  the  market  new — practically  their  whole  crop,  to 
say  nothing  about  the  crop  that  had  been  held  over — the  sugar  in 
the  West  v.as  the  highest  at  any  time  during  the  year? 

Mr.  Dowry.  Yes ;  and  here  is  a  statement  of  a  California  company 
showing  they  got  €^  cents  for  its  output. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Yes.  Now,  how  can  you  explain  the  fact  that  the 
beet-sugar  people  reduced  the  cost  of  sugar  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  do  not  explnin  it,  and  1  do  not  believe  it.  They  fol- 
lowed the  market ;  that  was  all. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  They  were  also  getting  during  the  same  time,  during 
the  months  named,  commencing  July  up  until  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, Hie  cane  sugar  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands? 

Mr.  Dowry.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  Is  that  right?  ^-^  ■ 

Mr.  Dowry.  Yes.  DigmzeooyLiOOglC 
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Mr.  Eakbr.  Can  yon  ^ve  an  estimate  now  of  the  quRtitity  of  cane 
imgar  that  came  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the  United  States 
during  that  time?    Just  give  ue  a  rough  estimate. 

Mr.  LowRT.  My  understanding  is  that  about  every  10  days  a  cargo 
comes  in  from  Hawaii,  and  those  cargoes  are  about  79,000  tons' 
capacity,  I  think. 

Mr.  Kakieb.  That  is  to  New  York? 

Mr.  LowRT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  bow  about  the  amount  that  went  to  the  Pacific 
soast  during  the  same  time  ? 

Mr.  LoWKT.  I  ara  not  familiar  with  that;  I  presume  they  shipped 
a  regular  amount  to  both  ports,  according  to  the  requiruments  of  the 
refineries  that  they  make  a  contract  with  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co. 

Mr.  Gaker.  Did  the  consumers  in  the  East,  or  in  the  West,  get  any 
benefit  from  this  large  quantity  of  sugar  coming  from  the  Philip- 

Sines  or  the  Hawaiian  Islands  or  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  Vfnet 
uring  this  high  price  of  sugar! 

Mr.  LowKT.  No;  the  producer  got  all  the  advantage.  The  men  in 
Hawaii  that  sell  sugar  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  got  the 
advantage. 

Mr.  Baker.  You  mean  the  man  that  produced  the  raw  sugar? 

Mr,  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raksb.  Not  the  grower  of  the  product? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  think  in  Hawaii 

Mr.  Raker.  In  Hawaii  it  would  be  the  grower  of  the  product  1 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  California,  if  the  grower  had  made  his  contract  in 
advance  as  it  has  been  testified  most  of  them  do,  he  would  get  no 
benefit  of  the  raise  in  price? 

Mr.  LowRY.  No;  the  factory  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  raise. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  factory  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  raise? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  they  simply  raise  their  price  from  5  to  7J  cents 
or  even  8  cents  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Lowry.  And  jf  the  market  had  gone  to  10  they  would  have 
come  along  with  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  sugar  from  the  West  could  have  been  brought 
into  the  East  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  others  by 
boat,  one  way  being  via  Panama  and  another  way  being  by  Tehaunte- 
pec,  and  have  reduced  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  Bast? 

Mr.  Lowry,  Did  the  Hawaiians  want  to  reduce  the  price  of  srgar? 

Mr.  Raker.  No;  the  American  Su^r  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Lowry.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  (S.  contracts  with  the 
Hawaiian  planter  that  they  shall  pay  for  the  Ilawaiian  sugars  on  the 
basis  or  close  to  the  basis  of  the  prevailing  market  price  the  day  of 
arrival.  So  the  Hawaiian  planter  as  the  market  advanced  kept  get- 
ting a  higher  price  for  the  sugars  that  arrived  in  New  York  or  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  Raeer.  Can  you  say  from  your  experience  as  an  expert,  and 
from  your  investigation,  that  the  supply  of  beet  sugar  in  any  way 
affected  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  sugar  during  the  last  five 
months,  and  if  so,  what?  ,—  ■ 
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Hr.  LowBT.  The  price  of  beet  sugar  at  aU  times  was  based  on  the 
value  of  foreign  eugars,  plus  the  duty  asd  cost  of  refining,  and,  of 
course,  it  was  a  supplv  of  sugar  and  it  meant  that  if  that  supply  had 
not  been  there  that  tnat  much  more  sugar  would  have  had  to  come 
from  some  other  country.  But,  on  the  other  hand,'  if  that  supply  had 
never  been  there  the  other  countries  would  have  been  supplying  ns 
with  more  sugar.    So  it  is  the  world's  value  that  counts. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Well,  not  only  the  world's  valuer  but  does  it  not  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  condition  of  thsbo  people  having  control  of 
the  situation,  and  do  they  not  naturally  act  just  as  the  situation  a^ 
pears  to  them;  if  they  can  raise  it  they  do  it,  and  tbdy  lowez'  it 
accordin^y ! 

Mr.  LowKT.  By  these  ptiople  yon  mean 

Mr.  Rakeb.'  All  of  them.    I  take  you  in,  too. 

Mr.  LowDT.  As  we  have  to  take  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  as 
our  price  of  raw  sugar  advances,  of  coarse  we  want  to  advance  the 
price  of  refined.    Otherwise  we  would  lose  money. 

Mr.  Rabsb.  But  you  had  a  large  snpp'y  on  band  during  July  and 
August  and  September. 

Mr.  LowBT.  And  if  by  our  foresight  we  had  a  lai^e  supply  on  hand 
we  would  profit -by  the  advance. 

Mr.  Rabieb.  But  you  have  not  answered  my  question.  You  did 
have  a  large  supply  on  hand  t 

Mr.  IjOwby.  We  did  not  have  as  large  a  supply  as  we  would  have 
liked  to  have.    We  profited  by  the  advance. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  how  muchi 

Mr.  LowRf.  The  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  I  think  all  re- 
fining companies,  aims  to  carry  or  to  have  bought  in  advance  a  stock 
of  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  month's  supply,  which  we  say  would  be 
about  30,000  tons. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  how  much  did  you  have? 

Mr.  LowBT.  And  we  had  a  little  more  than  that;  somewhere  be- 
tween that  and  40,000  tons.  I  am  stating  it  from  memory.  Then  we 
had  a  stock  of  refined  sugar  which  might  have  amounted  to  lOOyOOO 
barrels. 

Mr,  Rakeb.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  throwing  any  asperaim 
on  any  one,  you  folks  had  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  on  hand  durii^ 
this  high  price  of  sugar  to  commence  with,  that  you  bought  at  low 
price! 

Mr.  LowBT,  We  had  a  very  fair  stock ;  yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Xow,  you  folks  did  not  make  any  attempt  or  pre- 
tense to  lower  the  price  of  sugar  when  it  was  going  up,  did  yon  I 

Mr.  IjowBY.  No.  We  went  along  with  the  market  and  made  the 
extra  profit,  and  were  glad  to  do  it  In  fact  we  bought  the  sugar  in 
advance  because  we  thought  the  market  was  going  op  and  wanted  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  ju-i^t  as  when  we  thought  the  market  was  going 
to  break,  when  it  was  near  the  top,  we  closed  down  and  saved  abont 
half  «  cent  a  pound  on  our  raw  sugars.  The  raw  sngar  went  down 
about  half  a  cent,  and  then  we  came  in  again.    We  think  that  is  good 


Mr.  Rakeb.  In  other  words,  you  mean  by  "  good  business  "  that 
the  large  interests,  as  the  sugar  interests  app^r,  and  in  a  few  bands, 
raise  and  lower  the  price  of  sugar  so  that  it  will  pre  the  manu- 
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fwstoier  and  refioer  of  fcatt  aiuar  all  that  the  public  will  stand. 
That  is  about  it,  is  it  not,  in  rough  wordsf 

Mr.  LowBT.  Have  it  bear  all  me  traffic  wUl  heart 

Mr.  Kaker.  Yes;  that  is  about  the  situation,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  LowKT.  That  is  about  the  situation.  In  asking  to  have  the 
duties  rranoved  we  say  we  are  willing  for  you  to  see  that  the  traffic 
will  not  bear  too  much  for  the  consumer.  That  would  protect  him 
absolutely. 

Mr.  Bakek.  Have  you  in  your  own  mind  any  plan  by  which  the 
(situation  could  be  changed  from  the  way  it  has  been  for  the  last 
10  years  in  the  sugar  markets?  Have  you  studied  out  any  plan 
that  would  bring  a  more  equal  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer) 

Mr.  LowBT.  My  opinion  is  that  that  would  be  entirely  regulated 
by  the  duty,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Kakxr.  And  no  other  method? 

Mr.  LowBY.  No  other  method.  I  believe  if  you  rranove  the  duty 
from  raw  and  refinetTsucar,  have  no  duty  at  aU  on  either,  that  this 
entire  industry  of  the  tmited  States  could  be  combined,  put  under 
one  bead,  have  one  man  at  the  head  of  it,  and  the  consumer  would 
never  have  to  pay  for  his  sugar  more  than  the  world's  value;  be- 
cause as  soon  as  they  attempted  to  put  the  price  up  we  would  ciHne 
into  competition  with  the  loreign  refiners  and  down  would  go  the 
market. 

Mr.  Baxxr.  Well,  that  would  not  be  quite  fair  under  present  con- 
ditions to  the  Government.  Proceeding  on  the  idea  that  we  would 
have  to  have  some  revenue,  have  you  any  plan? 

Mr.  LowRT.  The  best  plan  is  the  one  I  stated  a  while  ago.  I  think 
that  is  very  sound. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  May  I  interrupt? 

Mr.  Kak£r.  Yes;  at  any  time. 

Mr.  FoRONET.  Mj.  Chairman,  I  would  have  this  information  put 
into  the  record  here  at  this  point,  and  I  read  from  page  2521  of  the 
proceedings  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Spreckles  on  July  29,  1911. 
He  states  that  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  incorporated  June 
18,  1902,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  that  it  was  organized  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000.  On  July  2,  1902,  the  certificate  of  incorpora- 
tion was  amended  to  make  the  capital  stock  $50,000,000,  of  which 
$25,000,000  was  preferred  and  $25,000,000  common  stock.  That 
capital  was  again  changed  to  $20,000,000  preferred  and  $30,000,000 
common.  On  February  18,  1905,  the  certificate  of  incorporation  was 
Qgain  amended  to  reduce  the  preferred  stock  to  $10,000,000  and  the 
common  stock  to  $15,000,000. 

On  May  3,  1907,  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  or  the  State  of  New  York,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Jersey  corporation  of  the  same  name.  The  capital  stock  of  this 
corporation  was  $10,000,000,  consisting  of  $3,322,800  preferred  stock, 
and  $6,677,200  of  common  stock,  showing  that  this  company  never  had 
m'ore  than  $3,322,800  capital  paid  in,  but  was  organized  with  a 
capital  stock  of  3^5,000,000  preferred  and  $25,000,000  common. 

Mr.  IxjWKY-,  Might  I  state  right  there  that  when  we  organized  the 
compsny  the  plans  were  very  different  from  those  finally  carried  out^ 
the  original  plan  being  to  work  under  a  new  process  and  to  establish 
small  refineries  throughout  the  coimtry.  -.  , 
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Mr.  FoRDNET.  So  far  as  the  public  knew,  so  far  as  the  facte' show, 
there  never  was  a  time  when  the  capital  consisted  of  more  than 
$3,322,800— $25,000,000  of  it  preferred  and  nearly  $25,000,000  of  it 
water,  and  all  of  the  common  stock,  $25,000,000,  water.  That  is  a 
pretty  good-sized  bundle  of  water.  It  beats  anything  in  history,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  LowRY.-  Oh,  no, 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  Anything  that  ever  came  to  mv  notice. 

Mr,  LowBY,  The  stock  of  the  American  Federal  Sugar  Kefining 
Co.,  I  might  mention,  has  always  been  veir  closely  held.  The  few 
people  that  went  into  the  company  originally  own  by  far  the  major- 
ity of  the  stcck,  and  always  nave,  and  the  public  has  never  dealt 
in  it  generally.  So,  so  far  as  this  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
capital  could  have  been  continued  at  $100,000,000  and  the  public 
could  have  bought  that  stock  if  it  wanted  to,  and  the  Federal  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  is  not  asking  the  United  States  Qovernment  to  arrange 
a  tariff  Taw  which  will  enable  them  to  pay  dividends  on  any  excessive 
stock. 

Mr,  FoHDNEY.  That  is  just  what  you  are  asking  for  when  you  are 
asking  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  sugar,  and  nothing  else,  my 
friend. 

Mr.  IjOwht.  I  do  not  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  do  you  want  it  for  if  it  is  not  to  benefit  you? 
Are  you  doing  all  this  work  and  spending  $12,000,000  advertising  for 
the  benefit  of  the  consumers?  Answer  that  question.  Are  you  iK>ing 
it  all  for  the  consumer  and  nothing  for  the  Spteckles  family  or 
youself  ( 

Mr.  IjOwry.  The  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  wants  a  reduction 
of  the  duties  on  sugar  for  the  same  reason  that  the  consumer  and 
grocer  want  the  reduction.  They  want  to  do  a  larger  business  at  a 
reduced  expense. 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  other  words,  you  want  to  make  greater  profit 
with  less  capital? 

Mr.  Lowby.  And  if  we  refer  to  the  American  Su^r  Refining  Co.'s 
last  statement — and  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  is  the  ^deral 
Sugar  Refining  Co.'s  Inrgest  competitor — we  will  see  that  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co.  made  out  of  operation  $3,077,143.03.  They 
require,  to  pay  dividends,  $6,99{l,958. 

Mr.  Fordney,  When  and  where  and  how  much? 

Mr.  Tx)wby,  That  was  the  year  1910.  That  shows  that  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co.,  from  operation  in  competition  with  the 
Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co,,  in  operation  did  not  make  its  dividends; 
but  from  outside  investments  which  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co,  had,  and  which  are  generally  understood  to  be  largely  in  beet- 
sugar  factories,  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  made  ^,273,473.22. 
That  money  was  not  made  by  superior  management.  It  was  made 
because  the  Qovemment  has  a  high  tariff  on  sugar  and  practically 
put  that  bounty  or  subsidy  into  their  laps. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Let  me  ask  you  this :  Do  you  mean  to  say  by  that 
statement  now  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  made  a  profit 
in  the  beet-sugar  factories  and  paid  dividends  on  their  stock  m  re- 
fineries that  refined  foreign  imported  sugar  t 

Mr.  Lowby.  That  is  what  it  shows. 
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Mr.  FoHONBT.  Now,  do  you  not  know  from  ttie  statements  of  the 
beet-sugar  factories  of  the  dividends  paid  by  them,  if  th^  are 
right — and  they  testified  under  oath — that  no  such  thing  exists  at  all! 

Mr.  LowBY.  No  such  thing  as  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
getting  dividends  from  the 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  No;  but  taking  their  profits  out  that  they  make 
from  the  beet-sugar  companies  and  paymg  dividends  on  the  stocks 
in  the  refineries  m  New  York,  that  they  did  not  make  it  out  of  the 
refineries,  but  made  it  out  of  the  beet-gugar  factories  and  paid  a 
dividend  on  the  stock  held  in  the  refining  companies! 

Mr.  LowBT.  If  the  American  Sugar  Defining  Co.  receives  a  divi- 
dend from  the  Great  Western  Suear  Co.  and  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co., 
for  example,  they  would  iiatiiralTv  nppiy  that  dividend  to  the  stock- 
holders of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  FoKDNBT.  Oh,  I  beg  to  differ  with  you. 

Mr.  LowBT.  What  would  they  do! 

Mr.  FoHDNET.  Oh,  I  see  your  point.  They  would  apply  it  to  the 
people  who  held  the  stock  in  those  various  factories. 

Mr.  LowKT.  If  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  held  the  stock, 
then  this  dividend  would  come  to  t£e  stockholders  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co, 

Mr.  Malbt.  Of  course  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  owns 
stock  in  the  subsidiary  companies,  and  they  simply  receive  dividends 
on  that 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  But  what  he  said  is  that  the  profits  made  on  the 
real,  genuine  mother  company  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
were  not  sufficient  to  pay  dividends  on  that  capital  invested,  but  that 
they  have  made  money  out  of  their  investments  in  the  beet-sugar 
factories  and  paid  dividends  on  stock  in  the  mother  company— the 
old  original  Ajnerican  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  LowBT.  That  is  what  the  statement  shows. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Is  that  correct! 

lAi.  LoWBT.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNXY.  Who  made  the  statement! 

Mr.  LowBT.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  You  have  it  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  FoBniTET.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  testimony  given  before 
this  committee — and  you  have  listened  to  it  or  read  it  all  in  detail 
no  doubt  more  than  once — that  the  teetimcoiT  shows  that  they  have 
not  received  more  than  about  a  6  per  cent  dividend  on  their  invest- 
ment in  those  beet-sugar  factories ! 

Mr.  LowBT.  Well,  was  not  that  distributed  among  the  stockholders 
of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. ! 

Mr.  FoBDNKT.  I  do  not  want  to  argue  that  any  longer.  You  will 
not  see  that  point 

Mr,  Malbt.  Well,  that  is  not  quite  a  correct  statement^  I  think  you 
will  admit.  Your  statement  in  substance  is  that  out  of  the  surplus 
which  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  has  heretofore  made  in  the 
years  gone  by,  that  they  purchased  their  interest  in  the  various  beet^ 
sugar  factories,  and  that  hence  they  are  looking  to  these  former  in- 
vestments to  now  pay  dividends  on  the  American  Sugar  Refinini; 
Co-'s  stock:  That  is  not  quite  according  to  the  exact  testimony  which 
we  have,  which  is  that  tne  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  increased 
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its  capita]  stock  from  $75,000,000  to  $90,000,000,  aBd  out  of  that 
$16,000,000  incresae  of  capital  stock  they  have  purchased  interesta  in 
various  beet-sugar  companieB.  So  that  really  they  were  receiTing 
interest,  so  to  speak,  on  simply  an  invectment  which  accrued  in  bd 
industry  which  they  had  purchased  by  issuing  stock  of  their  own 
company.  In  other  words,  it  was  paying  interest  simply  on  their 
increased  capitalization,  and  scarcely  that,  becaaso  the  amount  re- 
ceived was  abont  9  per  cent 

Mr.  LowHY.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  has  $00,000,006  of  stock  and  that  they  thenuelves  wUl 
tell  Tou,  as  they  have  told  others,  that  the^  would  have  bean  badly  in 
the  nole  last  year  had  it  nut  been  for  their  earnings  from  beet-sugmr 
factories  on  me  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  M.\LB¥.  I  know  that  has  a  bsariae,  bat  at  the  anne  tinve  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  acquired  beet-sHgar  factorits  by  the 
issuing  of  stock  of  their  own  companies.  Otherwise  they  would  not 
have  that  obligation  to-day. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  How  could  6  i>er  cent,  which  is  about  th«  amovnt 
they  receive  on  the  $15,000,000  invested  in  beet-sugar  factories,  aid 
materially  in  the  $75,000,000  capital  in  the  old  company  1 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  the  answer  to  that  is,  Mr.  Fort^ey,  that  the  beet- 
sugar  companies' all  told,  as  I  recall  it,  aiv  carried  on  tiie  books  of 
the  American  Sugar  Befining  Co.  at  about  $16,000,000 — their  increase 
in  capital  stock  was  $15,000,000j  so  that  when  they  got  their  intai«at 
at  6  per  cent  they  did  not  get  enough  out  of  the  $16^,000,  they  did 
not  get  enough,  quite,  at  6  per  cent,  to  pay  the  7  per  cent  <m  the  stock 
whidi  they  took  aver  from  these  other  companies. 

Mr.  FoRDNKT.  I  want  to  beg  the  pardon  of  the  commUtee  for  tres- 
passing on  the  time  of  the  committee  ao  long. 

Mr.  Garbett  (acting  chairmaxi).  That  is  ail  rig^,  I  am  sare. 
Have  you  finished,  Mr.  Fordneyl 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  Yes;  I  am  though,  and  nady  to  quit. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  is  one  question  here  tliat  we  asked  KSr.  Sprecbels 
when  he  was  on  the  stand  which  perhaps  Mr.  Lowry  can  give  us  sMOe 
light  on.  He  was  remiested  to  furnish  the  price  of  rfaw  and  refined 
sugar  in  London  and  Hamburg  from  1895  to  1910. 

Mr.  IjOWHT.  Yea-  I  ftimiBhed'  that.  I  waa  asked^  the  mne  thing. 
I  believe  Mr.  Sprewelv  did  not  fumiah  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  it  io  the  record? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Yes  it  is  sU  in  the  record.  Yoa  will  find  all  of  Uwt  in 
volume  No.  3  of  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Malby.  Under  date  of  Jul^y  19,  Mr.  Spreckels  says  that  he  has 
been  unable  to  get  that  informatirai.  but  that  he  would  do  it  later. 

Mr.  LowsY.  Well,  I  did  not  confer  with  Mr.  8pre(^xls  about  it; 
but  you  asked  me  to  supply  it,  and  you  will  find  it  in  tfae*  record  as  I 
have  stated. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  are  sure  that  has  been  furnished! 

Mr.  LowBT.  Yes ;  it  is  in  volume  No.  3. 

Mr.  Malby.  Look  at  pags  2896  and  see  if  th^  is  yoar  exhibit. 

Mr.  Lowar.  Yea;  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  the  one! 

Mr.  Lowbt.  That  is  the  one ;  yea. 

Mr.  Malby.  All  ri^t    That  is  all. 
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Mr.'  Gabbbtt  (acting  (^airman).  The  committee  will  excuse  you, 
Mr.  Lowry. 

Mr.  LowBT.  Just  a  m<»n6nt.  There  -was  a  questicHi  that  came  up 
about  freight  rates  from  the  beet-sugar  factories  to  distributing  cen- 
ters, and  1  had  tlvat  table  made  up;  and  I  understood  the  chairman 
wanted  it  to  go  into  the  record.    I  perhaps  should  have  spoken  to  him, 

Mr.  Maiay.  The  freight  rates  from  the  susar-beet  factory 

Mr.  LowBY.  Yea;  it  gives  freight  rates  from  the  various  sugar- 
beet  factories  to  rarioue  distributing  centers.  Whether  it  is  impor- 
tant or  not  I  do  oot  know. 

Mr.  Garsett.  You  understood  the  chairman  desired  it? 

Mr.  LowKr.  Yea. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Is  it  correct  as  you  have  it  there? 

Mr.  LowBT.  Yes;  I  believe  it  to  be  correct. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Did  you  have  this  prepared  by  your  freight  man? 

Mr,  LowRT.  It  was  prepared  by  our  traffic  manager.  There  was 
some  question  as  to  whether  we  should  put  him  on  the  stand,  and 
the  chairman  said  that  that  would  not  be  necessary  if  we  would  have 
it  made  up  and.  if  I  would  state  that  it  was  correct. 

Mr.  Gahbttt.  All  right.    Is  there  anything  further,  Mr.  Lowry  t 

Mr.  Lowry.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Oakbbit.  Very  well,  we  will  excuse  you,  then. 

(The  table  submitted  by  Mr.  Lowry  is  as  follows :) 

Freight  rates  on  granulated  gugar  (carloadt). 
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TEBTIHOHT  OF  KB.  0.  C.  HAXUR. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  tbe  acting  chairman.) 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Mr.  Hamlin,  will  you  please  state  to  the  committee 
whether  or  not  you  are  secretary  of  this  beet-augar  association  that 
WAS  recently  (s-ganized  in  Chicago  t 

Mr.  Hahun.  As  a  manufacturer  and  one  of  the  executive  officers 
of  a  beet-sugar  company,  I  am  chairman  and  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee.  I  am  vice  president  of  the  United  States  Sugar  A 
Land  Co.  in  western  Kansas,  an  entirely  independent  company. 

Mr.  FoRDNKY.  What  is  the  name  of  this  organization  I 

Mr.  HAML.IN.  The  United  States  Beet-Sugar  Industry.  Our  meet- 
ing, which  Mr.  Raker  referred  to  and  asked  about  the  other  day,  was 
held  in  Chicago  on  November  15. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  What  assessment  for  tbe  maintenance  of  your 
organization  is  made? 

Mr.  Hamlin,  I  would  like  to  go  fully  into  the  purposes  of  the 
organization. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  further  about  it,  but  I  Would 
like  to  know  what  initiation  fees  and  bo  on  are  paid.  I  do  not  want 
to  prolong  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  slightest. 

Sir.  Gabbett.  Well,  the  witness  says  that  he  would  like  to  go  into  it 
fuUv. 

Mr.  Haulin.  If  you  only  have  a  few  minutes  to  hear  me  now,  I 
would  prefer  to  come  back  some  other  time. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  After  the  holidays^ 


the  refiners  coming  m  and  neing  heard  on  the  tariff  end  of  it,  opens 
up  a  very  broad  field  of  inquiry,  and  I  feel,  as  an  independent  opera- 
tor, that  if  these  matters  are  going  to  be  considered  by  this  commit- 
tee, that  there  ought  to  be  a  full  hearing  upon  them. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Perhaps  you  had  better  come  back  at  another  time, 
and  I  would  suggest  in  the  meantime  you  prepare  a  statement  of 
the  purposes  and  object  of  that  association,  to  have  it  ready  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Maiay.  He  can,  no  doubt,  give  it  offhand  when  he  appears 
before  the  committee  again. 

Mr.  Oarrett.  We  wul  hear  you  right  after  the  holidays,  then. 

Mr.  HAifuif.  I  would  be  glad  to  make  a  full  statement  at  that 
time.  We  have  nothing  to  conceal,  and  I  would  like  to  make  a 
perfectly  open  and  compete  statement. 

Mr.  GfARBBiT.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  chairman. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.40  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned.) 
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Special  Cohhittee  ox  the  Investigation 
or  THE  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  Others, 

HOUBB  OP  REPRB8BNTATITBS, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  9,  t91t. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thomaa  W.  Hard- 
wick  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  I  want  to  put  in  the  record  at  this  time 
certain  letters  which,  by  direction  of  the  committee,  were  sent  during 
my  absoice  to  the  diuerent  sugar  refining  companies  and  to  the 
different  beet-sugar  factories  to  obtain  certain  information. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Decrmber  13, 1911. 
Ahbricak  Suoar  Rbfinino  Co., 

.V*HJ   York  OUy,  n:   Y. 

Gkntlkmbn:  The  Hpecial  committee  appointed  under  House  rasolution  157,  to 
iaveBtig»t«  vioktiomt  of  the  antitrust  act  oi  July  2,  1890,  desire  the  foUowine  iniorma- 
tion,  for  the  use  of  the  committee,  not  later  than  January  1, 1912,  which  shall  be  sworn 
to  bdora  an  officer  authoriied  to  adminiBler  oaths  by  some  person  of  your  company 
who  has  actual  knowledge  ot  the  facts  desired,  and  respectfully  request  that  this 
infMmatitm  be  given  by  said  time; 

(a)  A  Bwoni  statement  fbowing  the  actual  cost  of  refining  sugar  during  each  of  the 
past  five  yean,  such  cost  ai  refining  to  show  each  and  every  item  irf  cost  exclurive  <4  all 
chaifiee  for  depreciation  of  the  refineriee  and  interest  on  mvestment. 

^b)  Date  of  each  purchase  of  raw;  name  of  country  or  State  in  which  raw  eugar  Uius 

.__■_. __i itodncf-'    ■■ — ' -" ■- ' >-._.j.  __..._!  j^.._ 


purchased  was  ptiMlnced;  numberof  pounds  covered  by  each  purchaeed;  actual  i^tee 
of  deliveriM  of  each  pmvhase,  with  the  number  <rf  pounds  delivered  at  each  date  of 
delivery;  price  paid  b^buyn'per  hundred  pounds,  delivered  at  the  refinery,  for  each 
such  purchase,  said  pnce  to  include  actual  duty  paid. 

(c)  Stock  of  raw  sugar  on  hand  on  July  1,  isll,  together  with  the  coat  of  same  per 
hundred  pounds. 

(d)  Entire  amount  of  raw  sugar  boiuht  or  contracted  for  but  not  actually  delivered, 
on  July  1, 1911,  said  amount  to  include  all  lawsugais  bought  or  contracted  for  and  in 
transit  on  July  1,  1911,  together  with  the  cost  of  same  per  hundred  pounde;  aleo  the 
actual  dates  of  delivery  of  all  such  sugar. 

(e)  Number  <A  pounds  of  refined  sugar  in  stock  owned  by  deponent  on  July  1, 1911, 
such  amount  of  refined  sugar  to  include  the  total  refined  stocks  of  deponent  wherevM' 
stored,  provided  the  same  was  not  actually  invoiced  to  the  buyer  on  July  1, 1811. 

(/)  Number  of  pounds  of  refined  sugar  actuallysold  to  bona  Bde  purchaseis,  but  not 
invoiced,  on  July  1,  1911. 

Please  let  it  appear  in  the  body  of  the  affidavit  that  the  penon  making  the  same  has 
full  knowledge  of  the  facte  testified  to,  and  in  soch  combined  form  as  to  cover  all  your 
various  refineries,  and  shall  state  the  name  and  location  of  each. 

Trusting  that  the  committee  may  be  favored  with  the  above  informatam  by  the  time 
vugKsated.  1  am. 

Respectfully.  Finis  J.  OAiutnT, 

Aelmg  Chairman. 
3393 
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Washinoton,  D.  C,  DtetmUr  14.  1911. 
Mr.  C.  S.  MoKBV, 

Prttident  Qreat  WttUrn  Sugar  Refining  Co., 

Denver,  Colo. 
Dbab  Sir:  The  apecial  committee  appointed  mider  House  resolution  157,  to  inves- 
tigate violations  of  the  antitrust  act  ol  July  2,  1S90,  desire  the  following  infonnation 
for  the  use  of  the  committee  not  later  than  January  1,  1912,  which  ahaU  be  sworn  to 
before  some  officer  authorized  to  BdminiBter  oaths  by  some  person  oE  your  company 
who  has  the  actual  knowledge  of  the  ia^te  desired,  and  I  respectfully  aak  that  you 
have  the  same  furnished  the  committee  on  or  before  said  tmie:  (1)  Tons  of  beets 
sliced;  (2)  average  sugar  test;  (3)  sugar  extraction  per  ton  of  beets  sliced;  (4)  average 
price  paid  for  beets;  (5)  cost  of  manufacture,  subdivided  as  follows:  (a)  <.'oet  of 
raw  material;  (i)  factory  cost;  (c)  overhead  adminiatration  charges;  {d)  t&xes  and 


depreciation  of  plant,  and  coat  of  sellio^. 

Third,  (a)  Number  of  pounds  of  refilled  sugar  in  stock  owned  by  your  company 
on  July  1,  1911,  such  amount  of  refined  augar  to  include  the  total  refined  Stock  of  your 
company  wherever  stored,  provided  the  same  were  not  actually  invoiced  to  the  buyer 
onjuly  1,1911. 

(i)_  Number  of  pounds  of  refined  sugar  actually  sold  to  bona  fide  puichaaere  but  not 
invoiced  on  July  1,  1911. 

In  this  connection  1  wiah  to  ask  that  vou  let  it  appear  in  the  body  of  the  affidavit 
that  ^e  person  making  the  same  has  full  knowledge  of  the  bct«  testified  to,  and  that 
the  same  oe  in  such  combined  form  as  to  cover  all  yourvarious  refineries,  together  with 
the  name  and  location  of  each. 

I  shall  thank  you  to  furnish  this  information  to  the  committee  not  later  than  January 
1,  1912. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Pisis  3.  Gaebbtt, 

Aeiing  Chairman. 

DsoiKBRB  14,  1911. 

&IIOHIGAN   SOOAR   Rb FINING   Co., 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Qbntlbubn;  The  special  c 


investigate  violations  of  the  antitrust  act  of  July  2, 1890,  desire  the  following  ii  _ . 

tion  for  the  use  of  the  committee  not  later  than  January  1, 1912,  which  shall  be  s'. 

to,  before  some  officer  autborized  to  administer  oaths,  by  some  person  of  your  com- 

Cy  who  has  actual  knowledge  of  the  facts  desired,  and  I  reepectfuUy  ask  that  you 
e  the  same  furnished  the  committee  on  or  before  said  time:  (1)  Tons  of  beeu 
sliced;  (2)  avenue  sugar  test;  (3)  sugar  extraction  per  ton  of  beeta  sliced;  (4) 
averagepricepaid  for  beets;  (5)  cost  of  manufacture,  subdivided  as  followa:  (a)  Cost 
of  raw  matenat;  (b)  factory  cost;  (c)  overhead  or  administration  chaigee;  (a)  taxes 
and  insurance. 

Second.  A  statement  showing  the  actual  cost  of  refining  sugar  for  each  of  your 
factories  during  the  pass  five  years  in  consolidated  form,  except  interest  on  invest- 
mentj  depreciation  of  plant,  and  cost  of  selling. 

Third,  (a)  Number  of  pounds  of  refined  sugar  in  stock  owned  by  your  company 
on  July  1,  1911,  such  amount  of  refined  sugar  to  include  the  total  refined  stock  of 
your  company,  wherever  stored,  provided  the  same  were  not  actually  invoiced  to  the 
buyer  on  July  1,1911. 

(0)  Number  of  pounds  of  refined  sugar  actually  sold  to  bona  fide  purchasers  but  not 
invoiced  on  July  1, 1911. 

(c)  The  number  of  tons  of  sugar  beeta  imported  from  ( '«nada  by  each  and  all  of  your 
factories  from  January  1,  1911,  to  September  1,  1911,  the  dates  of  each  importation, 
and  the  number  of  tons  imported  each  time. 

In  this  connection  I  wisb  to  ask  that  you  have  it  appear  in  the  body  of  the  afli- 
davit  that  the  person  making  the  same  has  full  knowledge  of  the  facta  testified  to, 
that  thesame  be  in  such  combined  form  as  tocoverall  your  variousrefineriee.  together 
witii  name  and  location  of  each. 

I  shall  thank  you  to  furnish  this  information  to  the  committee  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1,  1912. 

Respectfully,  —  Finis  J.  Garbbtt, 


AUBBICAN   BUOAB  BEFININQ  CO. 


LBTTBRS    WITHOUT   fiTATBUBfjTS. 


Mount  Ct,BMBN8  Sugar  Co., 
MovM  CkmtM,  Mieh.,  Dtixmber  t6,  1911. 
Mr.  KiNis  J.  Garrbtt, 

Acting  Chairman  Specuii  Commitlee, 

Houte  oj  RcpTMmtativa,  WmkingUm,  D.  C. 
Dbah  Sir:  We  acknowledge  due  receipt  of  your  valued  favor  of  the  14Ih  iriatant. 
Your  letter  haa  also  been  referred  to  Capt.  Jamee  Dsvidson,  president  of  this  comjiany, 
who  has  looked  into  the  matter  very  carefully,  and  be?  to  adviae  we  are  now  m  the 
middle  of  our  campaign  and  will  be  very  buKy  until  about  March  1.  and  before  that 
lame  it  would  he  impracticable  to  furnish  the  information  you  deeire.  Later  on,  how- 
ever, we  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  take  this  matter  up,  gather  the  data,  and  make 
a  five-yearstatementfor  you  ax  requested.  This  ix  an  independent  company,  operated 
by  James  Davidson,  of  Bay  City,  Mich.,  has  very  few  Ktockholdeie.  the  stock  being 
owned  principally  by  James  and  James  £.  Davidson,  and  we  arc  very  glad  indeed 
ta  note  that  a  comnuttee  has  been  appointed  under  House  retolulion  lo  invest^le 
the  violationB  of  the  antitrust  act.  • 

Trusting  thii  will  meet  with  your  lequireniente,  we  remain, 
YouR",  very  truly, 

Gbo.  Elsbv.  Jr., 
Crneral  Managtr. 

Xew  Yohk.  Decrmher  17,  1911. 
Hon,  l''iNi8  J.  Garkbtt, 

.ictiiig  Chatrman  Special  VoniTniUa  o?i  the 

Invutigalinn  oj  the  Amtriain  Sugar  Refining  Co.  artd  Others. 
Lear  Sir:  Your  letter  of   December   14.  asking  tor  the  information   mentioned 
therein,  has  been  received. 

We  apprehend  that  you  arc  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  work  required  to  furnish  thiit 
information.  We  hope  to  give  you  anewere  to  the  inquiries  under  the  subheads  b,  e. 
d.  e,  and/ within  a  few  weeks.  Ae  to  the  information  under  the  subhead  a,  this  will 
take  quite  some  time  to  prepare  and  tabulate. 

You  afe  probably  aware  taat  this  is  a  very  busy  period  of  the  fiscal  year  for  us,  but 
notwithstanding  thia  we  are  giving  your  request  careful  attention. 
Vwy  respectfully,  yours, 

The  National  Sugar  Rewnino  Co.  of  New  Jersey, 
By  Jamkh  H.  Post.  Preindenl. 


Ahaloamated  Sugar  Co., 

Ogden.  Ulah,  December  20,  1911. 
Hon.  Finis  J.  Gabkbtt, 

Acting  Charrnum,  Houte  o/  Repretentativet,  Weuhinglon,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Renlyingtoyoursof  December  14,  j'uatrecoived,  requeetingcertain 
information  on  behali  of  a  special  committee  appointed  under  House  resolution  167, 
lo  inveetigato  the  violation  of  tlie  antitruBt  act,  deeire  to  say  that  during  the  night  of 
November  15-16, 1911,  the  office  building  of  the  Amalgamated  Sugar  Co.  aud  Lewiston 
Sugar  Co.,  at  Ogden  City,  Utah,  had  a  very  diaas^ous  fire,  resulting  in  the  utter 
destruction  ol  the  building  and  ite  contents ,     We  saved  nothing,  excepting  the  current 
books,  and  consequently  are  in  no  position  to  give  you  the  information  requested. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  by  gathering  data  from  the  different  factories,  printed 
reports,  etc.,  we  might  be  able  to  get  t<^ther  a  great  deal  of  the  information  you  desire, 
and  I  shall  immediately  take  steps  to  secure  the  same,  but  it  will  be  wholly  impbeeihle 
to  furnish  it  to  the  committee  on  the  date  named,  and  when  furnished,  of  course,  it 
will  be  based  on  the  best  hearsay  evidence  we  can  get. 
Trusting  that  this  will  excuse  my  noncompliance,  I  remain. 
Yours,  verj'  truly, 

Henry  H.  Roloff,  SecreUiTy. 
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Nrw  Yo«k,  Dteanhtr  19, 1911. 


e  will  communicate  with  you  u  aooa  aa  we  hear  from  him  on  the  nibject. 
The  data  required,  if  given  m  requested,  could  not  be  fumi^ed  by  ivmaif  1. 
We  beg  to  remain, 

'  Youth,  very  truly,  Abbdckle  Bros. 

National  Suqar  UANnrAcruRiNO  Co., 

BuUtmon,  ltd.,  January  t,  191 1. 
iix.  FiNiB  J.  Gabrbtt, 

AeUng  Chairman  Speeial  Committae,  Haute  of  RepreientaUva. 
Dbab  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  14th  ultimo  uldng  for  certain  information  was  duly 
received. 

The  advent  of  (he  holidays  in  the  meantime  hftve  prevented  close  application  to 
the  preparation  of  the  figures  yon  deeire,  but  the  same  are  nearing  completion  and 
willl>e  mailed  to  you  so  Qiat  you  will  receive  them  about  the  4th  or  5th  matant. 
Youre,  very  truly, 

JOHK    H.  WiSDFELDEB, 

pTfndent  andOtntral  Manager. 


Continental  Suqar  Co., 
CUveUmd,  Ohio,  December  19,  1911. 
Hon.  Finis  J.  Gabbbtt, 

Acting  Chairman  Speeial  CommilUe,  Haute  of  Repretentativti. 

Sir:  Acknowledging  yours  of  the  14th  instant  addressed  to  our  Blisafiold  oflice, 
we  shall  be  very  glad  to  place  any  mformation  before  your  committee  that  may  be 
of  value,  but  suggest  that  youc  very  comprehenaive  speci&catiana  are  esb«mely 
difficult  and  even  imposaible  (^  prepare  at  the  present  time.  We  ore  in  the  hei^t  ot 
oui  campaign,  but  have  not  leceivea  all  of  our  beets.  Uur  Eeots  are  not  yet  an  aveiaee 
for  si^;ar  content,  extraction,  or  average  price.  Tbecost  of  manufacture  is  necesBBriiy 
incomplete  and  the  factory  costs  require  inventory  to  arrive  at  the  total  consumption 
and  average  cost.  We  have  not  yet  completed  our  total  production,  and,  altogether. 
it  is  physically  impostdble  to  give  you  results  for  thecurrput  tampaign. 

We  have  been  subpccnted  to  appear  before  the  United  Slates  district  court  in  New 
York  on  January  2  covering  the  early  years  of  our  operations,  and  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  records  of^that  court  should  furnish  your  committee  all  of  the  information  you 
desire.  We  flhall,  however,  be  very  glad  to  be  of  any  assistance  possible  to  yon  at 
any  time  when  it  is  possibly  practicable  to  furnish  it. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

<;ONnNBNTAL   SUQAB   Co., 

By  FHBDT.SHOLBS,S«er«(()rv. 


,  D.  C,  January  5,  191i. 
Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hardwick, 

Chairman  Special  Committee,  Houee  of  Rfpretenlalivet. 
Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  inclose  herewith  letter  from  the  Speckels  ^ugar  Co.,  explaining 
their  delay  in  submitting  slalemenl  of  cost  of  production.     The  letter  is  addressed  to 
Mr.  Garrett,  but  he  has  requested  me  to  forward  it  lo  you,  as  he  informs  me  you  an"  in 

Very  truly,  yours,  IIarrv  A.  Austin, 

Prii-aU  Secretar-y. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  December  30, 1911. 
Hon.  FtNiH  J.  Garrett, 

Acting  Chairman  Special  CommitUf,  Washijigfon,  D.  (.', 
Dear  Sir:  Owing  to  the  limited  am  )unt  of  time  available,  we  have  been  unable  to 
prepare  the  statement  asked  for  in  your  letter  of  December  1 4  in  lime  to  have  it  reach 
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D  your  letter    '  It  will  be  mailed,  however,  not 

We  regret  very  much  uiat  the  atatement  will  not  be  in  your  h&nda  earlier,  but  under 
the  circumatanceB  it  could  not  bo  avoided. 
Yours,  truly, 

Sprsckblb  Sugar  Co., 
By  H.  E.  JoNBB,  Offitt  Manager. 


Ahbbican  Suqab  RiFiNtNa  Co., 

New  York,  January  t,  191t. 
Hon.  Finis  J,  Garrett, 

Acting  Chairraan  Svgar  InveHigaling  CtmimiUee,  Wathington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Smi  Replying  to  your  valued  hvor  of  December  13,  the  company  takes 
pleasure  in  Bending  an  affidavit  as  requested,  covering  in  detail  the  information  sought, 
ao  far  as  has  been  poeeible  to  secure  the  same  within  the  time  provided  in  your  letter. 
Very  truly,  youTB, 

J.  B.  Prbehan. 

The  United  States  of  America,  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  In  the  matter  of 
the  investigation  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  others  by  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  appointed  under  House  resolution  No,  157. 


I,  defioses  and  saye:  That  he  resides  in  Backen- 
.    ._,        .   ,  .     _  .    ._  .    J>e  American  Sugar  Refining  (,'o.  above  named; 

that  he  hoe  read  the  letter  addressed  to  said  company  under  date  of  December  13, 1911, 
by  Hon.  Finis  J.  Garrett,  acting  chairman  of  the  said  committee,  and  re^^uesting  cer- 
tain informatiDn  for  the  use  of  said  committee;  that  the  statements  herein  contained 
are  within  the  personal  kno.wledge  of  deponent  in  the  sense  that  they  ore  based  upon, 
or  compiled  from,  facts  and  figures  returned  to  the  comptroller's  department  from 
different  branches  of  the  business  of  said  company. 

Referring  to  the  paraKrapha  of  said  letter  marked  (c),  (d),  («),  and  !f),  the  stock  of 
raw  sugar  owned  by  eiaid  company  and  actually  on  hand  on  July  I,  1911,  was  137.382 
tons,  ofwhich  the  average  cost  was  3.S5centd  net  per  pound  for  96°  centrifugals.  This 
amount  of  raw  sugar  was  equivalent  when  melted  to  125,000  tons  of  refined  augax.  On 
said  date  of  July  1,  IBll,  the  coii^>any  had  also  bought  to  arrive  168,972  tons  of  raw 
sugar  at  an  averoge  cmt  of  3.94  cent«  net  per  pound  for  90°  centrifugals,  which  last- 
mentioned  raw  sugar  so  boi^ht  arrived  at  varioux  date«  during  the  montlis  of  July  and 
August  last,  and  when  melted  produced  about  1&0,000  tons  of  refined  su|^.  On  July 
1,  1911,  the  company  aim  hail  on  hand  at  all  jxiints  51,273  tons  of  refined  sugar  not 
already  invoiced  to  uurchseers.  To  the  foregoing  should  be  added  the  Hawaiian  raw 
sugar  hereinafter  referred  to.  It  thus  appean  that,  excluding  said  Hawaiian  sugar, 
the  total  stock  of  raw  and  refined  sugar  on  hand  or  to  arrive  July  I,  1911,  wsf  the 
equivalent  of  326,273  tons  of  refined  sugar.  Inasmuch  as  the  meltings  of  the  company 
during  July  were  166,000  tons  of  raw,  and  during  August  were  135,000  tons  of  raw,  it 

3>peais  that  the  entire  law  stock  on  hand  and  to  arrive  on  July  1.  1911  (excluding  as 
oreeaid  Hawaiian  sugars),  was  slightly  in  exces.''  of  two  months'  melting. 

The  office  of  the  company  was  closed  July  1  to  July  4,  1911,  inclusive.  Including 
July  5  and  6,  the  total  sales  of  refined  sugar  up  to  July  6,  1911,  not  previously  invoiced 
were  1,473,975  barrels,  or  230,000  tons,  of  which  482,362  barrels  had  been  sola  for  future 
delivery  at  an  average  of  4.61  cents  per  pound  net,  and  the  balance,  991,613,  uC  an 
average  of  4.90  cents  net.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  by  July  6,  1911,  there  had  been 
sold  tor  future  delivery  an  amount  of  refined  sugar  equivalent  to  about  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  stock  of  raw  and  refined  sugar  which  said  company  had  on  hand  or  to  arrive 
on  July  1,  as  aforesaid  (except  Hawaiian  Husars).  Such  refined  sugar  had  been  sold 
from  tuna  to  time  at  the  market  prices  prevailing  before  ^le  setting  in  of  the  advance 
due  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  European  beet  sugar  crop.  The  remainder  of  the 
sugar  on  hand  or  to  arrive  on  July  1,  1911.  as  aforesaid  (excluding  Hawaiian  sugare), 
or,  EKV,  96,273  tons,  was  sold  for  future  deliveries  at  various  dates  durinc  the  following 
montns  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  company  for  its  own  sales  on  the  saia  dates. 

In  addition  to  the  supply  of  raw  sugar  on  hand  or  to  arrive  which  the  company  had 
on  July  1  last,  as  above  s}>ecified,  the  company  was  on  that  date  under  contract  to 
receive  shipment  of  Hawaiian  raw  sugars  which  were  to  be,  and  which  were,  paid  for 
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at  a  price  based  on  the  cuirent  price  pfevailibg  at  New  York  for  96°  centrifugal  migara, 
duty  paid,  on  the  day  before  tbe  airival  of  the  veesel  carrying  the  cargo.  The  foUowii^ 
liat  shows  the  amounts  of  auch  sugan  received,  together  with  the  price  of  the  same  to 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. : 


i»ti. 


July.. 


„ ■         tf,U8  4.— 

Beplnnber TJ.VN  *.S» 

Dtecmbcr »,578  1.H 

ToUl '       Hl.SK  '5.11 

'  Xvtnetftiet. 

Theee  Hawaiian  imw  BUgatE  were  for  the  moet  lurt  melted  gradually  in  the  regular 
course  of  buBinees,  during  the  montha  ensuing  their  arrival,  but  some  of  them  are  etil] 
on  hand.  The  refined  eugar  resulting  from  Uteir  melting  was  eold  from  time  to  time 
ae  the  prices  fixed  by  the  company  for  its  own  aaleB. 

W.  Edwabd  FosTza. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  2d  day  of  January,  1912. 
[seal.]  Jno.  H.  Thohpoon, 

ffolary  Public,  Kijig*  CoarUy,  N.  Y. 
Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County. 


Sacbamento  Vaixey  Suoab  Co., 

Bamilton  Gitv,  Cal.,  Dteemhtrt$,  ISll. 
Mr.  Tbomas  ^^*.  Hardwick, 

WaAvngton,  D.  C. 
Ho.vORABLE  Sm:  In  reply  to  letter  of  December  14  by  Hi.  Gorsett,  acting  chair- 
man, 1  herewith  inclose  tne  requested  answers. 


E.  B.  Hamiltos,  Mmiagtr. 

Report  Sacramento  Valley  Sugar  Co.'tfaetory,  heated  at  Hamilton,  Glenn  County,  Cal. 


iMn  .  im 

int 

1S10    '    ISlt 

(2)  Average  nigoc  Met  (sugar  and  jmrily): 

^.2    '    81.B 
281.0    1  266.7 
«.(»  1    tJl.EI 

1 

11 

».T9 

11 

i»i  AvCTdge  price  paid  tor  beeti  per  ton  (2,000  pounds) 

{oKusloIravrmalerta] per  ton  of  bf«). . 

(6)  Faolmrcosl do.... 

(el  Overhead  nnci  administration  charges do — 

dftTttsesandliisuiaiict do..,, 

,\clual  cost  oi  rfBiitnK  miRBr,  not  Including  any  Interest  on 

tS.SH           1i.K 

U.SO           K,W 

11  ■  Is 

JB)  Pounds  reflned  Migar  sold  (not  invoiced),  July  i.  IKIl. ,. 

r;::::;::::::::!:::::::: 
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State  o^f  California,  County  oj  Glenn: 

Emeet  C.  Hamilton,  being  first  duty  awum,  depooee  and  myi  that  he  is  a  rexident  of 
Hamilton,  Glenn  County,  Stat«  of  California,  ana  that  he  is  now  and  has  been  for  six 
years  general  manager  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Susar  Co.,  having  its  principal  ofiicc 
at  Loe  Ahgelet^,  Caf.  and  owning  aud  operating  a  plant  at  Hamilton.  Glenn  County, 
State  of  ('alifomia,  for  the  manufacture  of  refined  Bugar  from  trngar  beeta;  that  he  is 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  huainees  and  accountinge  of  the  Sacramento  Valley 
Sugar  Co.,  and  to  his  beet  knowledge  and  belief  the  figures  given  above  are  true 

Kknbst  C.  HAMn/rON. 
Subscribed  and  awora  to  before  me  this  29th  day  of  December.  A.  D.  1911. 

[aBAL.]  ABTtlli'K  M.  Gblslur, 

A'ofory  Public.  Glenn  County,  Cal. 


Utah-Idabo  Sugar  Co., 
Salt  Latt  City,  Utah,  December  *S,  1911. 
Hon.  Tbomas  W.  Hardwick, 

Charman  Special  Commiitee  vn  Sugar  Rtfining  Co., 

Bouet  of  Repraenlatiret,  Wathinglon,  P.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  please  find  information  ai>ked  for  by  Mr.  F.  J,  Garrett,  acting 
chairman,  as  per  hia  letter  of  December  14. 

Very  tnily,  yours,  Utah-Idaho  Shoar  Co. 

Thohab  R.  C^otlbh, 

General  Maiiager. 


Salt  Lake  Crrv,  Utah,  Decembrr  f7,  1911. 
Mr.  Thouas  R.  Cutlsb, 

Vice  Prendent  and  General  Manager, 

Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.,  City. 
Dbak  Sir;  Beg  to  adviae  that  on  July  1,  1911,  we  had  actually  sold  to  bona  fide 
purcbaaers  7,740,000  pounds  of  refined  sugar,  not  invoiced  on  that  date. 
Yours  truly, 

Joseph  Geoohboan,  Brojb«r. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  27th  day  of  December,  1911. 

[bEAL.]  '  L.  T.  WHITNEy, 

Notary  Public. 
(Hy  commisBion  expiree  September  9,  1912.) 

Information  submitted  to  ipecial  Houee  Commitlee  irifeslii/ating  violations  of  anlilruel 
met. 

(Utab-tdibo  SugAT  ra..  Sail  Lakr  City,  l^lah.J 

NaniF  of  bctory  and  locatloci. 

.Lehl,    'Garland,      Falls,         Cliy,     iBIecklDOt,  Nompa, 

T  .tj      .  n..i._j  ;    irtsho.        Sumt    iBInckloot.  Nampa, 

Falls.         Cliy,     I    Idiibo.        Idnbo. 


Yitr  190a-r. 

Tom  been  sliced !  133, *«  |  82, OSS  '  M,305  i  7«.ai6  |  37,9S7  40,W>7 

Avencguorteil;                          '  !  j  i 

SuguMnl^t. percent..  I3.II  i  IS.W  IS.OG  <  ie.37  l  I7.0I  IG.KZ 

Purity do.....  78.«8l  »4.»  8S.?7|  M.M  I  8S.00  BS.IO 

Gxtnction  bests  sliced do....'  B.SC  i  12.S4  11.43  13.07  i  13.44  12.67 

AvBrapi  price  paid  irowcr  (Or  beete W.8S84  ,  »4.64t2  .  I4.4SU  M.SISS  M.9290  I4.S1,W 

AnngeiiricebHtideliTeredUfBCtory...,  K.iaso!  tS.ll27  14.0477  [  »4.$n74 1  tS.4S2S  SS.CSSI 
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fi:uh-Idllu8ucu  Co.,  SMI  LakeOty.  VUb.] 


Yiar  t907-S. 

Tdds  beeu  aUced 

Su^  cooxmt 

Eitnothm  b«Mj  lUnd 

Avarace  pric  paid  grown  tor  bi 
Avn«cf  prlc«  nwU  delli>cr«<]  >( 

Ym  iaoi-». 

Tons  b«U  sliced 

At-enge  sugar  Wst: 

xtmcCkm  bi 
VWBge  prlH 
veragf  prtpf  bi 


io>,«e 

I     ia.23 


[•urlty... 

VWMB  prlw  ,        ,  .     . 
Ai-eragp  price  hwts  delivered  at  fBCtorj'. . 


Extraction  beets  sliced . . 
Average  price  paid  firawp 
Average  price  neets  dellri 


Name  ol  toctory  and  looallon. 


eo,T«;    «.U7|    70,sra  I 

IT.Wl        17.31  17.17 

w.oii     w.ae  I     87.(0 


H,I79 

3B,8M 

ifi4a 

96.  sa 

Sl,«« 

S9,7It 

11.43 

f4.fl2sa 

IS.IST5 

»4.5Uk 

J6.1134 

W.361 

W,83« 

13.11 

•  14.09 
(4. 807a 

(5.  urn      •S.7W 


'2,GU        9J.D77  , 


».>0»6 

U3041. 

TO,B3e 

38.133 

nini 
»:usi 

Is 

H.39AS 

u.i»ie 

U.6S 

Nrae 

f^ugar  on  hand  Julj'  I,  Ifl 


wid,  Uii/ifiai  pounds 


State  aw  Utah,  County  of  Salt  I^oke,  m; 

Walter  T.  Pyper,  fust  being  duly  swcrni.  says  Uiat  he  ie  the  aaeiBtsnt  secretary  u\A 
treasurer  of  the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.,  and  as  such  is  in  charge  oi  all  of  the  books. 
records,  and  statement?  of  the  said  corpomtion;  that  the  foregoing  statement  is  in  all 
reepectp  true,  full,  and  correct  as  it  appears  by  the  records  of  the  said  company  in 
his  possession. 

Walter  T.  Ptpir. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  27th  day  of  December,  1011. 

[seal.]  L.  T.  Whttnet,  -Votory  Puilte. 

(My  commission  expiree  September  9,  1912.) 
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The  abeve  Sgures  <lD  not  include  dlrldcads  paid,  dDpreclBllon  of  plant,  noi  OMt  tyl  MlUag. 

State  op  Utah,  CouiUy  of  Sail  Late,  u: 

Walter  T.  Pyncr,  first  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  the  assist&nt  secretary  and 
(Jieasurer  of  the  tll^-ldaho  Sugar  Go,,  and  ae  such  is  in  charge  of  all  die  books,  recorde, 
and  HtatemenM  of  Ihe  said  coriwnitiou;  that  the  foregoing  Htatement  is  in  all  leepecia 
trup.  full,  and  correct  as  it  appears  by  fherccordaof  the  said  company  in  his  poflseeaon. 

Walter  T.  Ptpbb. 

■Subscribed  and  sworn  (o  before  me  this  27th  day  of  December,  1911. 

[NBAL.]  L.  T.  Whitnbt,  Notary  Pubtv. 

(.\l\^cominiwioii  eitpiros  September  9,  1912.) 


■,  Moute  Rnolution  Nb.  157, 

Wcakinglon,  D.  C. 

Pbak  Sir:  Replying  to  youc  letter  of  [he  14tli  inaiant,  we  inclose  you  herewith 
HtatemeDts  and  iaformaCJon  requested.    Wo  b^  to  advise  you  that  this  company  own; 
and  operates  but  one  factory,  and  it  has  been  in  operation  for  only  three  campugns. 
Yours,  truly, 

SOVTHBKK  CALtPOBNlA  SuOAB  Co., 
By  F.  B.Case,  ."' 
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State  of  Calctornu,  Counit)  qfOrtmge,  u: 

DentoD  Fritz,  being  duly  ewom,  on  oath  8lat«B  that  he  ia  nuw  and  sinci'  AiiguHt. 
1,  1909,  has  beCD  the  bookkeeper  iq  ch&ige  of  the  books  of  the  Southern  California 
Sug&r  Co.,  and  that  the  attacoed  etatement  coveri:^  coat  of  manufacture  of  sugar 
at  the  factory  of  said  company  lor  the  yeara  1909,  1910,  and  1911  waa  prepared  by 
him,  and  that  he  knows  nine  to  be  correct  aa  appeara  on  the  books  of  the  nid  supir 
company  under  bis  charge. 

Denton  Frftz. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  the  26th  day  of  December,  1911. 

[seal.]  F.  0,  Daniei,, 

Notary  Publit,  Orange  C'oanty,  I'al. 


FiBBT. — Southern  Cuii/brnia  Sugar  Co. 

(1)  Tons  of  beeta  sliced: 

1909 42)015 

1910 62,261 

1911 50,488.7 

(2)  Average  sugar  test: 

1909 n^Bl 

1810 17.75 

1911 ..:...  17,24 

(3)  .Average  extraction  per  ton  of  beets  aliced: 

Pn  cent.  HuudiIs. 

1909 14.0*  280.8 

1910 13.45  269.0 

1911 13.09  281.8 

(4)  Average  price  paid  for  beets: 

>           f    I-        r~                                                                      Per  ion.  Frriilil- 

1909 $5.20  $0,343 

1910 5.49  .344 

1911 5.52  ,345 

Average 5.40  .344 

(5)  Coet  of  manufacture  subdivided  as  follows: 

IMM.                        1910.  1811. 

(a)  Coat  (rf  raw  material $250,819.77      $304,523.28  $295,582.99 

(6)  Factory  cost 122.248.21         155,738.69  135,373.16 

Ic)  Overhead    or   administration 

chaigea 29,674.93         34,717.09  33,456.64 

(d)  Taxes  and  insurance 356.80           6,769.65  7,268.02 

403,098.71         501,748,71  471,680,81 
United  States  tax  1911  not  as  yet  asaeased 
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Secohd. —SoulAem  CaHfomMSrigar  Co.^CoUofmam^aetartqftvgar,  1909, 1910,  t»tl. 


ConpecIDDinunb. 

1«N           WO 

1«11 
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.MS74 
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ggSSST"^  ■"■**• 
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s.<i«ei      3 

sw 

i.sna 

I  FMstory  nUria  Itoa  ioohidad  Id  labor. 

■  Toola  uid  cqulpniuit  IMS  tn^ded  In  rapaln  tud  nplioeiiwnU  uid  tteiarj  ropidlv. 

>  Factory  sbMi  and  yatd  eipeoM  MK  tnatudM  Id  bmt  4um{K. 


Third.— ^outAcm  Cbf^w^in  Svgar  Co. 


Tbk  Nauohag  Sugar  HANuVAoruuKa  Co., 

BaMimm,  ifd.,  /onuory^,  191t. 
Ugn.  FiHIB  J.  Garrett, 

Ading  Chairmtm  Special  CominitUe, 

BmiK  of  RepretmbOivet,  UniUdSlaUi,  WaMn^Um,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sib:  Please  find  inclosed  a  alAtament  prepared  in  conltxmity  villi  our  utider- 
BUcding  of  your  request  of  December  14,  1911. 

WeT^TetthatwefounditimponibletoIaniidi  you  Uaia  iafonattinei  by  Jtmrnry  1, 
1912,  as  you  desired,  and  hope  the  delay  has  not  caused  your  committee  any  incon- 


B«Bpec  (fully,  youM, 
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Tht  ffational  S«jnr  Mmi^actvnng  Co.,  Suffar  City,  Colo. 


(Thli  cmnpaur  opnua  ooa  SOO-too  ptuit  st  Sugar  CI17.] 


1907       j        11)08 

1908 

1010 

1811 

a)  B«eu  aliMd,  Mm  ot  1,000  pouDds 

(2)  AvHMJ  wgu  amUQt  ot  b«M>,  per 

W,38«           31.3W 
18.91             13.2 

t5.W             K.0O 

13.4 

88.88 

C47.340.Z7 

28,788 
14.8 

214!4 

88.00 

84,810 

Avtnce  purily  conwnt  rf  b«Mii,  per 

(3)  Su«mr«imrted^tmrikrt.iiiii^.. 

172.4 

ATcnwe  oott  ddlvend  W  bcurr  per 

1260,296:  M 

°  (a)  Raw  niBlerlal  deUvertd  lo  ttclory. . 

1 

1318.980.1)0  1183,687.01 
1188,307.44  |tI0«.nO.M 
838.  TW.  Alt     138.431.41 
88,SS«.e8|    l«,732.«2 

»ll,084.9e 

1100,080.81 

CH.0H.TS 

88.133.78 

1144,907.29 

88,782.97 

»Sl.m.(E  |8»M, 788.80 

IHT,H0.Z7 

wi!.m» 

Con  per  potiiid,  sacked,  In  Imclorj  ware- 
tmaat.  inletal  on  investmeat  and  pUwt 

13,906.000      T.i42,«» 
1 
8.8  1              4.8 

T,8<B,700 
4.4 

8.013,800 
4.2 

8,878,400 

„    ,__. 

1  itock  awned  by  the  Natlooal  Sugar  Uanutaclurlng  Ca.  ■»>  Julj  I, 

rlually  »ld  lo  bona  Hde  pHiriiasers.  bul  Dot  loroiced  on  July  I, 


Baltimore,  Md.,  /onuory^,  1911. 
John  H.  Windfelder.  beinc  firet  duly  ewom,  deposes  and  eays  that  he  is  preeident 
andKeneral  mana^rol  the  National  Sugar  Hanufacturing  Co.;  that  he  is  familiar  with 
all  tne  mattera  set  out  in  the  aforegoing  statementB;  that  these  Btatoments  were  pre- 
pared by  him  in  compliance  with  the  raqueet  of  Finit  J.  Ganett,  actii^  chaiiman  of 
the  special  committee  on  Che  investigation  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and 
others;  and  that  the  information  given  is  true  according  to  the  beet  of  his  knowledge, 
information,  and  belief. 

J.  H.  WiNDFZLDEB. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  lo  before  me  this  4th  day  of  January,  I91Z. 

[SBAL.]  Howard,  D.  Aoaus, 

Notary  Publie,  Baltmore,  Md. 
(My  commisHion  expires  Hay  1,  1912.) 


Owoaso  SuQAR  Co.,  of  Owosso,  Mich., 

Bay  City,  Midi.,  DeumberSO,  1911. 
Mr.  FtKis  i.  Garrbt,  Acting  Chatrman  Special  Committee 

Appointed  under  Houee  Re»olution  No.  IS7, 

BouMe  of  Repretenlativet,  WathiTigton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir;  In  respoiue  to  your  request  of  December  14,  we  inclose  herein  hU>I«- 
ment  covering  the  ooerations  of  the  Owosbo  Sugar  Oo.  for  five  years  last  past,  which 
we  trust  you  will  find  gatistactory. 

Very  trulv,  youw,  Owoeso  Suoar  Co. 

C,  N.  Smith, 
SeCTttary  and  Treaewer. 
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(1)  StaUmejit  wade  by  the  Otiiotm  Sugar  Co.  for  vte  befort  the  ipedal  commiltse  appointed 
under  Houte  retolation  No.  157. 

[Tbis  alaUmmt  mven  Ihe  aptxUlona  ol  tha  b> 


0)  Tons  ■>[  b«cls  alheil - 

tl)  Atvisb  HigU  tot 

(a)  &ii(ar  extraction  per  ton  oCbeetailbced..., 
(t)  A  vmigB  price  paid  lor  b«t» 

(S)  CiHt  of  nunnlacture  pa  100  pouudg  lOgu: 

(a)  Cost  ol  raw  malerii] 

(fc)  ractory  cost 

(cj  OvRhnd  or  sdminlitntlaD  dmgM . . 
id)  Tax™  snfl  Imarwiw 

1007. 

(n  Tom ofbeelB sliced 

(2)  AvBageBUgar  wet 

(3)  Sugu extraction  per loDoIbeeUdlced..., 

(4)  A T«>ge  price  paid  lor  bwu 

(5)  Cost  ol  nuDulutura  pa  lOO  pounda  nifir: 

(D)  GntoTrawmataial 

lb)  Factory  coet 

\e\  OTcrhtador  admlDtalratlondiacin.. 
It)  Taxea  and  Inanrance 

1006. 

(1)  Ton*  ol  beet*  Blicwl 

(2)  ATeraga  nifar  test 

(3)  Sogir  extnctloa  per  too  olbeMe  diced.... 
(t)  Average  prloe  paid  for  b«te 

<5)  CoaCoInuntitactiireper  lOOpotuidaaaRar; 

(a)  Coat  dI  raw  maKrlai. 

lb)  Factorj-cost 

icS  OTtrheador  admlntsOatlonchaige*.. 
(rfl  Tsim  and  Imuran™ 

looe. 

( 1>  Tons  of  heeu  slked 

h)  Avnge  lugar  leat 

(31  Sugai  extraction  per  (on oTboiIa liked.... 

(4)  Averags  [Hoe  paid  ft>  been 

(5)  Cost  of  muiuftctora  per  lOO  pounds  nigar: 

(Bl  Cot  D(nw  material 

(4)  Factwy  cost 

\e)  OverheBdor  admlnlatntlondiargea.. 
(il)  Taxes  and  Insurance 

1*10. 

( 1 )  Tons  ol  beeUi  allced. 

lai  Average  HiigM  Met 

{A)  Sugar  eitraciloa  per  Ion  or  beets  sliced 

H)  Average  price  paid  lor  beets 

(9)  Cost  ol  manutscture  per  lOD  poiindi  (agar: 

<a)  Cost  of  ra«  materia 

tb)  tvAmseiM 

It)  Overhnd  or  admlnlitrBllon  chaiB« . . 
(d)  Taxn  and  liuurenoe 


itizecDyGpOglc 
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(t)  Cott  per  100  poundt  o/  tugar. 


iMe. 

OOOMD. 

UunNr. 

»3.0O73 
.OHM 

1907. 

3.twe 

3.S» 

:jii7 

IMS. 

■ 

3.4273 

3.m 

Co.tofb«U 

%1SM 

IMW. 

3.am 

3.«7 

C«t,Itaew 

j.i«i 

3.9073 

3-W. 

ns  of  ant  da  not  tnHnde  tnj  Intern  t  chantn, « 


tdexpenaniOrdepncUilDn. 


(3)  (a)  This  company  owned  no  refined  sug&r  on  July  1,  1911.    (6)  This  comp&ny 
had  not  sold  anv  refiaed  on  July  1, 1011.    (o)  This  company  imported  from  Canada 
during  llie  month  of  January,  1911,  for  its  Owoeeo  factory  448  toiu  of  sugar  beeln  and 
for  tta  Lansing  factory  35S  tooe. 
State  op  Hichioan,  Counif)  of  Bay,  m.- 

Canuan  N.  Smith,  being  6rat  dulyawom  aaye  that  he  is  the  secretary  aod  treasurer 
of  the  OwoBso  Sugar  Co.,  a  corporation  owning  and  operating  a  beet-su^  factory  at 
the  citv  of  Owoeeo  and  one  at  tne  city  of  Laiuiiig,  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  that  he 
hae  full  ^owledge  of  alt  the  statementaot  cost  and  operation  of  the  said  t^    <-  -.  -j 

"'      "  "■ *        ■  '       Dt,  and  that  the  _ 

e  true  and  correct  of  affiant's 


own  Iniowlet^. 


Cabman  N.  Surra. 


Sworn  to  and  Bubscribed  before 


this  30th  day  of  December,  1011. 

E^TA  L.  Kkllbt, 

NoUiry  FvhUt. 
Hy  commissian  expires  November  5,  1912. 


Thb  Great  Wbbtbrn  Suoak  Co.. 

Dmvtr.  Colo..  Dicember  t8.  I9U. 
Hon.  t'lfiis  J.  QASHCTr, 

Acting  Chairman.  Uougt  oj  Kepruentativet,  Wa^ington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sih:  Replying  to  youra  December  14,  I  beg  to  inclose  herewith  sworn  siale- 
ment  of  our  preeent  auditor,  Mr.  R.  K.  Marah, 

Mr,  Marsh  has  been  connected  nith  our  company  for  the  past  ei^t  yeant,  com- 
mencing at  one  of  our  Stories  as  cashier,  then  came  to  the  Keneral  office  as  aseistant 
1o  the  secretary,  afterwards  appointed  manager  of  our  Brush  and  Fort  Nfnrgaii  fac- 
torieii,  which  poaiticai  he  held  for  two  and  one-halt  years,  and  wa»  then  recalled  to 
the  i^neral  ofnce  and  elected  auditor  on  July  1,  1910, 

Mr,  Manth  is  pergoually  familiar  with  our  records  from  the  beginning  of  this  report. 
He  has  been  very  thorough  in  his  rcphes  and  I  trust  the  infomuition  furniBhed ,  when 
18869— No.  42—12 2 
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taken  in  couDtH-tiun  niih  (bal  alK&dy  aupplied  and  ewom  to  bv  Mr.  Dixon  (xee  pp. 
2893-2S94  of  hearingi').  «ill  place  Wore  your  committee  tbe' facts  required.  We 
have  held  nothing  back.  1  am  anxioiu  that  you  should  know  the  fact?,  and  all  tbe 
fortH,  i^aiding  the  affair*  of  thie  company. 

If  there  ia  anjlhin^  further  you  wish  to  have  from  iw.  a  request  from  any  member 
of  your  committee  will  lie  r<miptipd  with  <-heeriul1y  and  promptly. 
Respectfully,  yours. 

C.  S.  MoRET.  Prrsident. 


The  Grbat  Westbhjj  Suoar  Co., 

Denver.  Colo.,  Droember  M.  1911. 
Mr.  v..  S.  MoRKv. 

Pretidmt  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co..  Denver.  Colo. 
Db&r  Sir:  Ah  requested,  1  herewith  give  j^ou  certain  infonnation  asked  for  by  tbe 
special  committee,  Hon.  Finip  J.  Garrett,  actinit  chairman,  in  hi!<  letter  of  December 
H,  1911,  artdreswd  to  you. 

I.   Tout  of  beeU  tlited. 
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Where  tons  are  iiixiken  of  v 


thix  letter,  2,000  pounds  hat  been  used. 
2.  Average  tugar  te*t. 

[BmB  aUccd.) 
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2.  Avtragi  migar  tat — Continued. 
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3.  Sugar  aetmaHon  ptr  ton  of  but*  iMeed  (pound*). 
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4.  j4v«n)^  prfce  paid  for  beeU  (to  jpower»). 

ITbli  li  pclM  fen  bKti  doUvHid  it  omipany'i  noslTliis  MMIODS.    Dofa  not  In 
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In  the  fcs^oing  t»bles,  where  Dofiguree  ore  shown,  foctoriee  were  not  built  »t  that 
time,  except  in  the  case  of  Fort  Morean  factory,  1910-11;  it  did  not  operate  that  year 
on  account  of  lack  o(  sufficient  supply  ol  beets.  , 

AsBuming  that  it  is  not  the  iutentioa  of  the  committee  to  burdeo  themielveo  with 
figures  which  they  already  have,  1  respectfully  refer  you  to  pamphlet  No.  36,  pa^ 
2S93-28S4,  of  the  testimony  taken  by  the  committee,  where  a  taole  is  shown  which 
gives  the  coat  of  manufacturing  100  pounds  of  au^r  at  each  of  our  factories  From  the 
campaign  of  190S-4  to  and  including  the  campaign  of  1910-11.  1  think  this  t&ble, 
tiigetber  with  the  information  that  follows,  will  give  not  only  ae  much  but  more  infor- 
mation than  they  ask  for  in  division  No.  £>  of  first  question  and  second  question. 

I  will  attempt  tn  explain,  in  detail  iriiat  olemeata  enter  into  the  cosbi  shown  in 
punphlet  No.  36,  on  frngee  above  referred  to,  bo  th«t  the  committee  ma^,  by  re«*on 
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dE  the  fact  that  tlie  iufurnutioa  ia  given  in  detail,  be  in  a  betl«r  position  to  compare 
those  figuiea  with  figures  submitted  by  other  perBona. 

Take,  for  tnetance,  the  first  figure  od  the  Uble,  that  of  the  Eaton  Eactoir,  for  1903-4, 
$4.42,  as  well  ae  the  figure  shown  opposite  the  Eaton  factory  at  a  later  <Mte,  1910-11, 
S3.56.  These  two  figures,  ag  well  as  all  the  other  figures  in  the  table,  are  made  up 
with  a  few  slight,  but  no  substantial,  variatious  from  year  to  year,  as  follows: 

'    tVB-t    '   1910-11 

No.  1.  Coatofbwls 1       M.Ti  I         CS9 

No.  2.  Facwry  latior  (operatin*  pniod) I 

No.  3.  Coal,  cokf.limf  rock,  uufbutnl  lime 

Nd.  4.  HiBctUaneoiu  lacMiy  rapplla [ 

No. 5.  Intnmitipaign  (asmosej -..---. , 

No.O.  Oeniral  expoiw 

No.  7.  T«ps  md  InsunuuT ■ 

No.  8.  Ualntcnance I 

No.  9,  Ml9fellan«nisr»T™uesan(lrBwsiig»uidnrolmMfl»d|u8tniHiM ' 


Explaining;  the  foregoing  figures  further,  1  will  my  that— 

No.  1 .  ('oat  of  butt  iiioludes  such  eiiMtiises  as  money  paid  ^wers  for  beet«,  freight 
on  beets,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  receiving  beets  Crora  gniwere;  piling  and  reloading  them 
at  receivnn^  etatious;  securing  acreage,  transportation  of  beet  laborers,  tare  room  and 
laboratory  tests,  Ralariea  and  expenses  of  agricultural  superintendents  and  field  men; 
donations  or  Hubscriptions,  county  roads,  bridges,  beet  1al>orerB'  churches,  etc. 

No.  2.  FartoTy  btior  (operaling  prriod). — Aloney  paid  superintendents  and  anist- 
ante,  factory  clerks,  chemititii,  firemen,  coal  ^lasaers,  engineers,  oilers,  beet-Ehcd 
laborers,  sugar  boilers,  as  well  as  all  c)(her  station  and  other  factory  men  during  the 
operating  pe  ri  od . 

No.  3.  Coal,  fokt,  Imie  rod,  and  burnt  lime,  -iline,  oven,  quarry,  and  kib»  coat  on 
coal,  coke,  aitd  lime  rock,  as  well  as  the  freight  charges  and  cost  of  unloading. 

No.  4.  MitftJUmeovs  factory  fupptia. — Cost  of  sulphur,  muriatic  acid,  sal  soda,  E<oda 
aab,  lubricating  nils,  and  trasie:  cutter  knives,  twine,  filter  cloth,  osinoae  paper,  sugar 

No,  5.  InUrcampaign  (owiiom).— Cost  of  labor  and  material  during  inlercampaign 
period,  working  brown  sugar  out  of  mohuees. 

No.  t(.  Gfneral  earp«Mif».— Administration  salaries,  such  as  president,  vice  president, 
general  manager,  secretary,  auditor,  etc.;  ollice  clerks,  telegrams,  telephones,  priuting 
and  advertising;  stationer^'  and  postage;  traveling  expenses,  te^l  espeusea,  stable 

No.  7.  Taxei  and  inawantf.-  Includeji  ail  taxes,  whether  Federal,  State,  or  county, 
on  real  estate  and  personal  property,  as  well  aa  incorporation,  Federal  income  las,  etc.; 
also  insurance  on  all  material,  Rupplies,  real  estate,  boilers,  employers'  liability;  in 
fact,  insurance  on  everything  except  sugar. 

No.  8,  Mainlmance.  Cost  of  lahor  and  material  during  inlercampaign  preriod; 
repairing  all  factory  machinery',  tanks,  buildings,  etc. 

Ko,  9.  Mitceltimfoiu  revmuei  and  raw  sugar  and  mohstet  orfju»fm*n(».— This  is  mis- 
cellaneous rovemies,  expenses  on  account  of  sale  of  by-products,  such  as  pulp,  molasses, 
lime  cake,  as  well  as  monoy  made  or  lost  on  account  of  sheep  and  cattle  feeding  opera- 
tions, beet  seed,  b'rarding-houae  operations,  and  other  siae  operations;  adjustmenla 
on  account  of  dilTerent  quantities  of  brown  sugar  and  molasses  being  left  over  from 
year  to  year. 

While  the  [nregoirig  figures  include  those  items  mentioned,  tbey  do  not  include 
such  expenses— a  (act  brought  out  plainly  by  yini  and  Mr.  Dixon  in  ^our  letters  shown 
on  pieca  2893-2894—88  cWges  lo  improvements  and  depreciation;  nor  do  they 
induae  freight,  brokerage,  insurance,  or  miscellaneous  charges  after  sugar  has  left 
the  factory.  Neither  do  they  include  interest  on  capital  invested  nor  dividends  on 
preferred  and  common  stock. 

Wrong  conclusions  may  easily  be  drawn  from  the  above  figures  unices  they  are  thoi^ 
ouf^ly  understood;  for  instauce,  while  the  I'oet  of  making  100  poitnds  of  au^,  under 
theheading,  "Ccmlof  beets."  shows  a  smaller  amount  in  1910-11  than  it  does  in  190S-4. 
the  difference  is  not  explained  bv  saying  that  we  paid  less  per  ton  for  beeta  in  1910-11 
than  in  1903-4;  we  really  iiaid'  consic^ble  more.  (See  No.  4,  p.  4  of  this  letter.) 
It  is  explained  by  the  fact  tnat  the  factorieH  are  more  efficient  to-day  than  they  were 
a  few  years  ago;  and  this  reason,  more  than  any  other,  is  the  real  reason  tor  the  differ- 
ence.    The'same  may  be  nid  oE  the  factory  labor,  as  well  as  miscellaneoue  htctory 
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auppliee.    Supplies  and  labor  both  cost  more  to^ay  than  they  did  wvciibI  yeui  ago, 
though  th«  cmt  per  100  pounds  of  sugar  produced  is  leae. 

1  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  though  the  rommittee'i  letter  of  December  M 
asks  for  figures  for  only  five  yean*.  1  have  given  figures  for  eight  yean,  an  they  will  then 
cover  the  »me  period  that  you  and  Mr,  Dixon  reported  on. 

(A)  Number  of  pounda of  refined  ai^r  in  stock  owned  by  your  company  on  July  1, 
1911,  such  amount  of  refined  sugar  to  include  the  total  refined  stock  oi  your  company 
wherever  stored,  provided  thesamewerenot  actually  invoiced  to  the  buver  on  July  1, 
1911—18,170,200  pounds. 

(B)  Numberofpoundsof  refilled  sugaractually  sold  to  bona  fide  purchamrs,  but  not 
invoiced  on  July  1 ,  IBll— 9,887,300  pounds. 

n'ti  therefore  had  on  hand  July  1,  sugar  to  sell  to  the  extent  of  S,48S,90O  pounds,  or 
R4,B29  100-pound  sacks,  about  5J  per  cent  of  our  production  for  that  year. 

Although  the  information  is  not  asked  for,  1  wiah  to  state  for  your  information,  in 
connection  with  first  question,  divisions  No.  I  and  No.  3,  that  aluioi^h  the  total  tons 
of  beets  sliced,  as  shown  on  statement  Xo.  1,  amountB  to  5,808,610  tons,  during  the 
same  period  thp  compan>|  actually  paid  the  beet  growors  for  fi, 110,890  tons.  It  will 
be  apparent  to  the  committee  from  these  figures  that  duriuc  the  cifiht  campaigns  we 
paid  the  growers  for  311,071  tons  more  than  we  have  actuafly  sliced  in  the  factories; 
this  is  due  principally  to  shrinkage,  which  the  company  stands. 

In  connection  with  divifiion  No.  3,  first  question,  the  average  extraction  per  ton  of 
beets  sliced  for  the  eight  years  amounts  to  2S9. 8  pounds.  A  similar  figure  based  on  per 
ton  of  beets  paid  for.  is  246.(1  pounds,  making  a  difference  of  13.2  pounds,  or  about  5 
DBt  cent. 

',  Dixon,  in  pamphlet  No.  36,  page  2894.  at 
factories  for  the  past  e^ht  campaiRna  is  $3 
35  cents  per  bag  for  depreciation,  woula  bring  it  to  13.77  per  liundredweight."  I  find 
the  average  coet  of  manufacturing  100  pounds  of  sugar,  Colorado  factories,  for  the  eight 
years  has  been  (3.35  (Mr.  Dixon's  figiu^,  (3.42,  is  a  yearly  average;  that  is,  the  aggregate 
o£  the  eight  years'  averages  divided  by  eight;  whereas  tile  figure  13.35  mentioned  above 
isarrivedat  by  dividing  the  total  cost  otmanutacturefor  the  ewhtyeara  by  the  number 
of  bags  produced  during  the  same  period;  this  latter  baids  is  ato  used  in  obtaining  the 
average  net  selling  price  per  100  pounds);  if  (o  this  is  added  10.41  per  100  pounds  as  a 
fair  average  for  plant  depreciation  (the  t:),35  includes  no  depreciation),  for  the  eight 
years,  which  is  based  on  annual  charge  of  5  per  cent  (our  books  show  that  less  than  an 
average  oi  5  per  cent  has  been  deducted,  owing  principally  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
earlier  yean  no  charges  were  made  for  depreciation),  we  have  a  total  of  13.76. 

During  these  same  years  the  average  net  selling  price  we  received  for  sugar  was  (4.54 
per  hundredweight.  (You,  in  pamphlet  No.  11,  page  889,  slated  that  our  average 
oelliiw  price  for  supir  tor  five  years  was  $4,485,  The  difference  between  that  fi^ive 
and  tneS4.54roentione<l  above  is  explained  by  saying  that  the  figure  S4. 54  is  foreight 
years,) 

The  cost.  $3.76  per  hundred  weigh!,  deducted  from  the  average  net  selling  price, 
$4.54  per  hundredweight,  shows  a  profit  per  hundredweight  of  $0.78. 

Our  books  show  that  during  the  eight  years  our  net  profit  per  ton  of  beets  paid  for 
has  been  $2.31,  hut  this  figure  includes  only  the  actual  depreciation  chaige.  (Some 
of  the  factories  in  the  earlier  yeais  did  not  make  any  depreciation  chaise.)  If  a  5  per 
cent  annual  depreciation,  which  we  consider  a  fairer  basis,  liad  been  charged  oS,  our 
net  profit  per  ton  of  beets  paid  for  would  have  been  $1.90. 

1  hereby  state  that  t  have  full  knowledge  regarding  the  foregoing  statements,  and 
that  from  my  own  knowledge  and  belief  I  believe  them  to  be  truthful. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

R.  K.  Maksh.  Auditor. 
State  op  CoLORAno, 

Oily  and  County  ofDenvfr,  at: 

I;  Earl  P.  Shepard,  a  notary  public  within  and  for  the  county  and  State  aforesaid, 
do  hereby  certify  that  R.  K.  Mush,  who  is  personally  known  to  me,  being  duly  sworn, 
deposes  and  says  that  the  foregoii^  facts  and  figures  shown  on  pages  1.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
and  S,  hereto  attached,  are  true  to  his  best  knowledge  and  belief. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  notarial  seal  this  28th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1911. 

[SBAL.]  Earl  F.  Shepard,  .ViiJnri/  Publv^. 

My  commission  expires  November  24,  1913. 


^DyGOL.-, 
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Ubmiav-Ahbbicam  Suoax  <'o.. 

Bay  Citf),  Midi..  I>eeeii^eri.f.  19]/. 
Hon.  FiNia  i.  Gahbbtt, 

Artinff  Chairman  Sperial  Committa. 

IIou»e  of  Reprttentatiwt.  Wathington,  D.  C. 
Ubar  Sir:  Id  reepomte  to  your  request  of  the  14th  instant,  we  hand  yt>u  here  wilJi  our 
mply,  giving  information  m  ve  undemUnd  you  want  it.    Should  Hm  not  cot^onn 
with  your  wuhM  we  will  be  ple«>^  to  give  you  anything  in  our  power  additional  that 
you  may  deem  neceaswy. 
Yoiini,  very  truly, 

Gbrhah-Ahbhican  Sugar  Co.. 
E.  Wilson  ('RRBaBT, 

SftTrtory  and  Omtntl  Manager. 

The  Gpnuan-Americun  Sugar  Co.  otms  and  opcral«s  two  faclories  for  the  manufai.-- 
ture  of  sugar  from  beets,  one  situated  in  Monitor  Township,  Bay  County.  Mich.,  and 
one  in  Pauldiug  Townehip,  Pauldintj  County,  Ohio. 

So.  1. — Factory  in  Monitor  Toienihip,  Say  County,  Mieh. 
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iQOI  plant.  BDd  cost  of  vtllngi  pn  100  pounds  ot  aii 
Factory  in  Faukting  ToivntUp,  FmMing  Ctnmty,  Ohio,  1910-11. 

(Factor;  built  ilurlng  1B09  and  IVIO.) 

1 .  Tons  of  be<? W  elieed , 70, 876 

2.  Average  migar  test. ..' percent. .  !■? 

3.  Sugar  extraction  per  ton  of  beets do 10.32 

4.  Average  prire  paid  forbcele ^li.  50 

Co«tof  man tifac lure,  exclusive  of  inlereatoninvestment.depreriarion  of  plant, 
and  coat  of  selling,  jier  100  pounds  of  ougar: 

a.  Coat  of  raw  material $3. 098 

b.  Factory  cost 1. 052 

c.  Overhead  or  adminisiration 197 

d.  Taxes  and  insurance 007 

Total 4.VH 

No.  2.  This  companv  has  never  relined  migar  from  rawa.    It  produces  reSned  sugar 
direct  from  the  beet,  ite  coat  to  manufacture  which  is  shown  in  No.  1. 
No.  3.  (a)  This  company  owned  no  refined  augar.on  July  1,  1911. 
(b)  This  compuiy  had  no  su^  sold  but  not  invoiced  of  July  1, 1911. 
(e)  Thin  company  has  never  imported  beets  from  Canada. 

E.  Wilson  Cresaey,  being  duly  eworn,  states  that  he  is  the  secretary  of  the  German- 
American  Sugar  Co.,  a  corporation,  of  Monitor  Township,  Bay  County,  Mich.,  and  as 
such  has  actual  knowledge  of  the  facts  herein  set  forth;  that  the  figures  herein  given 
are  given  in  such  form  as  to  cover  the  two  factories  owned  and  operated  by  this  com- 
pany, with  (he  name  and  locationof  each,  and  that  such  ligureeare  true  and  correct. 

E,  Wilson  Crebsev. 


itizecDyGoOglc 
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Subecribed  and  awom  to  before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  Bay  County,  Mich., 
3D  tbe23d  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1911. 
[seal.]  Jas.  E.  DvtTT, 

Notary  Public,  Bay  County,  Mvii. 
My  commianon  expiree  March  10,  1913. 


Mekouineb  Riveb  Sugar  Co., 

Maurminee,  Midi.,  December  27,  1911. 
Hon.  F.  J.  Garrett, 

Acting  Chairman  Special  Committee,  WaAington,  D.  C. 
Dbab  Sib:  In  compliance  with  your  request  of  the  14th  inetant,  we  are  inclosing 
herewith  statement  covering  the  ccet  of  manufacture  of  sugar  in  our  factory  for  the 
years  1906  to  1910,  inclusive,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  company,  and  also  statement 
SB  to  paru^phs  2  and  3.  Paragraph  S.seema  to  be  covered  by  the  "Coat  of  manu- 
facture," But  if  this  is  not  what  you  want,  we  will  be  pleased  lo  furnish  you  any  addi- 


Co»t  or  production  of  granulated  gugar  at  the  Menominee  River  Sugar  Co. '» factory,  at 
Menominee,  Mich'.Jrom  1906  to  1910,  includre. 

190fi. 

1.  Tons  of  beeta  sliced 40, 375 

2.  Average  sugar  teet percent..        14.4 

3.  Sugar  eitraction  per  tons  of  beeta  sliced pounds..       234.2 

4.  Average  price  paid  for  beets $6. 6395 

5.  Coat  of  manuiacture  per  100  pouads  gTaiiulat«d  augu; 

A.  Cost  of  raw  material (2.  8337 

b.  Factory  coat 9238 

c.  OvNheador  administration  charaee 3440 

d.  Taxes,  insurance,  and  int^^st  other  than  on  capital 2549 

4.3564 
Less  credit  for  by-iwoducts 0731 

Total 4.  »38 

1907, 

1.  Tons  of  beets  sliced 34, 667 

2.  Average  sugar  test - percent..  16. 16 

3.  Sugar  extraction  per  ton  of  beets  sliced pounds. .  253.4 

4.  Aven^  price  paid  for  beets $6. 5466 

5.  Cost  of  manufacture  per  100  pounds  granulated  sugar: 

a.  Cost  of  raw  material »2.  371 1 

b.  Factory  coat 1.0068 

c.  Overhead  or  administrative  charges '.  2621 

d.  Taxes,  insiiTance,  and  in twest  other  than  on  capital 3290 

3.9690 
Less  credit  for  by-products 0715 

Tot^ 3.897« 

1906, 

1.  Tons  of  beets  sliced 1 9, 808 

2.  Average  sugar  test percent..  17.66 

3.  Sugar  extraction  per  ton  of  beeta  sliced pounds..  285.4 

4.  Average  price  paid  for  beets $7.  0562 
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5.  Coel  ot  manu^ture  per  100  pounda KranuUted  eugar: 

a.  Coat  o[  raw  matmial 92.5546 

b.  Factory  COM 1.0201 

c.  Overhead  or  administntioa  chatme 55H 

d.  Taxes,  insiiranae,  and  intereat  ouer  than  mi  capital 3754 

4.50K 
Leas  credil  for  by-productn 1150 

Total <.S»4a 

IWW. 

1 .  Tons  of  beota  sliced 28, 452 

2.  Average  sugar  test percent..       17.30 

3.  Sugar  extraction  per  ton  of  beeta  sliced pounds..      284.4 

4.  Average  price  paid  for  beets t7.  2705 

5.  Coat  of  manufacture  per  100  pounds  granulated  sugar: 

a.  Coat  of  raw  material 12. 6159 

b.  Factory  cost 7488 

c.  Overhead  or  administration  chaises 3501 

d.  Taxee,  insurance,  and  interest  other  than  on  capital 2261 

3.»44!l 
Le*)  credit  for  by-products 2580 

Total 3.6869 

1910. 

1 .  ToDH  of  beet*  sliced 23, 672 

2.  Average  sugar  test per  cent. .  16.144 

3.  Sugar  extraction  per  ton  of  beets  sliced pounds..  26LT6 

4.  A  vei«ge  price  paid  forbeeta I7.485S 

b.  Cost  of  manufacture,  per  100  pounds,  granulated  sugar; 

a.  Coat  of  raw  material 13. 0010 

b .  Factory  coet 7897 

Overheiid  or  ad  minis  Ira  tion  chatses 5184 


lalges. 

other 


d.  Taxes,  insurance,  and  interest  other  than  on  capital. 

4.5667 
Leas  credit  for  by-products 1406 

Total 4. 4151 

Inquiry  No.  2.  Shown  by  a,  h,  c,  d  in  "Cost  of  manufacture." 
Inquiry  No.  3.  (a)  Number  of  pounds  of  refined  sugar  in  stock  owned  by  this  com- 
pany on  July  1,  1911. 
Answer.  None. 

(b)  Number  of 'pounds  of  refined  sugar  actually  sold  to  bona  fide  purchaaera  but 
not  invoiced  on  July  1,  1911. 

Answer.  None. 

(c)  Number  of  loos  of  beets  imported  from  Canada. 
Answer.  None. 

Mbnominbb  Rivbk  Svoab  Co., 
By  F.  L.  Brown,  Secretary. 

F.  L.  Brown,  secretary  of  the  Klenominec  River  Sugar  Co.,  of  Menominee,  Mich., 
being  first  duly  sworn,  states  that  the  foregoing  statements  are  as  shown  by  the  books 
of  the  company,  are  correct,  he  being  familiar  with  the  books.  Thecostofproducticwi, 
aa  shown  by  the  statements,  for  tlie  five  yean,  1906  to  1910,  inclusive,  is  exclusive 
of  the  cost  of  selling,  storing,  or  interest  on  the  capital  invested. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  notary  public,  in  and  for  the  countv  of  Menomi- 
nee, Slate  of  Michigan,  Ibis  27th  day  of  December,  1911. 

(seal.)  V.  B.  DE  MORAINVILLE. 

Notary  Public. 
My  cou*niasion  expiree  January  10,  1914.  C   (H)qIc 
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Amibican  Bert  Scgab  Co., 

Sbcbetaky's  Ofcice, 
New  York,  December  iO,  1911. 
Deab  Sib:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  valued  fftvor  of  December  IS.  conccriiinR  the 
stalementB  requMted  by  you,  and  not«  that  their  submiaBion  by  mail  wilt  besufiicieDt, 
but  as  you  doubtlen  wish  to  arrive  at  the  cost  of  making  t'ugar,  and  as  it  is  irapoasible 
to  obtain  that  cost,  with  the  excluaion  of  the  cost  of  depreciation,  it  eeema  uiont  advis- 
able th&t  the  auditor  should  personalty  attend  your  committee  and  present  to  the 
inadequate  statement,  which  yoM  cal)  for,  an  aadenda.  including  depreciation  and 
other  coatfl,  which  are  as  essential  and  aa  much  a  port  of  the  cost  of  maldDS  sugar  as 
the  cost  of  beete  and  their  slicing. 

Youn,  very  truly,  rnARLBB  C.  Dupbat, 

Atntiant  Srcrelary. 
Hon.  Finis  J.  Oabbbtt. 

Aetitw  Chairman  Special  Committee 

mimtigating  ATneriam  Sugar  Refining  Co., 

Roiue  of  Repreienlativet,  WashiTigton,  J).  V. 


AUERICAN    ItEET   SUQAtt   CO., 

OmcE  OF  Tae  Cbaibman  of  the  Boabd  of  Dirbotobs, 

Nev  York,  Januarys,  19I'i. 

Dear  ISir;  Herewith  is  reepectfully  preeent«d.  in  accordance  with  your  request  of 

December  14, 1911,  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  suf^ar  production  of  the  American  Beet 

Sugar  Co.  for  five  years  ending  March  31,  1911,  Whether  with  the  auditor's  affidavit 

o  the  correctnesB  of  the  statements,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  on  hand  Julv  I,  1911, 


and  the  amount  of  suear  sold  at  that  date. 

In  explanation  of  the  398,007  bags  of  sugar  Bold  July  1,  1911,  plei ____ 

n  hand  52,095  bags,  leaving  to  be  made  to  complete  that  sale  345,912  bag«,  which 


the  Dxnard  and  Chino  factories  would  make  at  the  rate  of  11,000  bags  per  day  from 
the  start  of  operations,  usually  July  15  to  35. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  company  to  sell  its  sugars  as  fast  an  the  market  will  Cake  them, 
and  in  doing  w  it  anticipates  the  production  when  it  can  be  safely  eetimated. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  sir,  yotu:  obedient  servant. 

H.  KiBUAN  DovAL,  Pretident. 
Hon.  FtNiB  J.  Garrett, 

AclxTig  ChairTium  Special  CommiUee 

JnvetHffaiiTtg  American  Sugar  Refining  Co., 

Houte  of  Rejtruenlativet,  Wathington,  D.  C. 


State  op  Nbw  York,  County  of  New  York: 

On  this  6tt  day  of  January,  191Z,  pereonally  appeared  before  me,  a  notary  public 
in  and  for  the  county  of  New  York,  Eliaha  Uee,  auditor  of  the  American  Beet  Sueir 
Co.,  who,  being  duly  sworn,  did  depose  and  say,  that  the  tons  of  beete  sliced;  the 
average  sugar  tcet;  the  sugar  extraction  per  ton  ol  beets  sliced;  the  average  price  paid 
for  beets;  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and  the  total  cost  to  produce  and  sell  sugar,  for  all 
factories  in  consolidated  form,  and  for  each  factory,  for  the  five  yean  ending  March 
31, 1911,  was  as  per  etatement»<  attached  hereto  and  marked  Exhibits  "A,"  "B,"  "C," 
,  "it,"  "E,"  "F,"  and  '*G";  that  the  number  of  pounds  of  refined  sugar  owned  by  the 
company  <m  July  1,  1911,  was  5,209,500  pounds,  and  that  the  number  of  pounds  of 
refined  sugar  actually  sold  to  buna  fide  purchasers,  but  not  invoiced,  on  July  1, 1911, 
was  39,800,700  pounds;  that  he  has  full  knowledge  of  the  facta  testified^  to  and  that 
the  above  and  foregoing  statements  are  true  and  correct  to  the  best  of  his  k3io«ledge 
and  b«1ief. 

EusBA  Gee. 

Sworn  to  and  aubscribecl  before  me  the  day  and  year  aforesaid. 

[seal.]  (.'HAKtSe  C.  DVPHAT, 

Notary  Public  No.  lSl,foT  Netv  York  County. 
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Number  i)[  |>ouii(l!<  ot  reRued  »\\g&T  in  nturk  owned  by  thia  company  on  July  1, 1911. 
not  invoiced,  nooc. 

Number  of  pounds  of  refined  HUgar  actually  sold  1o  bona  lide  purchaser',  but  not 
invoice*!,  on  July  1,  1911,  ncme. 

Number  oF  lonn  of  iiugar  boctrt  im|«irted  from  Canada  from  Janumy  1, 1911,  none. 

1(,  (',  Hubbard.  i>f  Holland,  Mich.,  bcinfi  sn-om,  Hay^  that  he  in  the  wcretary  aiid 

of  the  Holland-Sl.  l^mi^  Su^r  Co.,  a  coqwration  organized  under  the  lawr 


of  the  -State  of  Michigati;  that  thb  romuanv  oneraieH  refineries  al  Holland  and  8l. 
I;Oui?,  Mich,;  that  he  is  familiar  with  tne  Dookf  and  records  of  the  company;  and 
that  (ho  (ifniref  phown  herein  are  taken  from  th<!  record!>  and  are  true  to  the  boi^t  iif  his 


».    C.     HuBBAP-n. 

Serretarji  a  nd  Trtaxurrr. 

Subucribed  and  sworn  lo  before  me,  a  noiorv public  in  and  tor  the  count  v  nf  Ollawa, 
Stale  of  ilichifian,  thin  3d  day  of  Januarv.  A.  D.  191;;. 

JSKAL.J  ■  W.  J.  Oarroi), 

Nolary  I'liblie,  Otiaiia  Coimly.  Xieb. 
-Mv  commi^^siou  cxiiircs  Spiilemlier  L'l,  I'Jl.). 


STATEMENT    OF   DK.   H.   W.  WILEY,  CHIEF   OF   THE    ETJEEA0 
OF  CHEMISTRY,  BEFABTKENT  OF  AOEICUITTntE. 

(Tlie  witness  wiv.s  duly  sworn  by  t)ie  cliairman.) 

Tliu  Chairman.  Doctor,  sttito  to  the  committee  your  imtiic. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley. 

The  Chairman.  Your  ofliciitl  position '( 

Dr.  Wiley.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Departmoiit  of  Agri- 
ruilure. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  Hoiv  long  have  you  lipid  that  position,  Diwlori 

Dr.  Wiley.  Almost  29  years. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  are  you  tolerably  familiar  with  what  is 
known  as  the  Dutch  standard,  as  the  term  is  U8e<l  in  our  tariff  laws^ 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  think  I  undorstaml  it  pretty  we!!. 

The  Chairman.  Tliere  has  been  a  great  deal  of  loose  and,  tlie  chair- 
man tliinks,  inaccurate  informatioti  or  misinformation  on  tliat  sub- 
ject tlirougliout  tlie  country,  and  to  some  extent  even  in  Congress, 
an<l  as  we  have  had  some  testimony  on  that  subject  we  thought  we 
would  ask  you  to  explain  what  tlio  Dutch  standard  is,  its  effect  on  the 
sugar  industry  and  on  sugar  importations  to  this  countrj-,  and  whether 
or  not  it  is  of  value  in  protecting  the  people  of  the  United  States  from 
impure  sugar,  sugar  that  is  unhealthy  or  contains  an  unsatisfactory 
amount  of  saccharine  matter.  From  what  the  Cliair  has  outlinet!  to 
you  I  presume  you  will  utulcrstand  exactly  the  idea  we  have  in  mind. 

Dr.  Wiley,  it  is  hardly  necessary  t«  go  into  the  history  of  the 
Dutch  stanilnrd,  as  it  has  l)een  well  presented,  I  think.  But  it 
originated  in  early  times  in  Holland,  jiarticularly,  as  the  means  of 
judging  their  coloniitl  sugars,  especially  those  produced  in  Java; 
and  it  came  into  general  use  at  a  time  when  the  methodsof  analpes 
of  sugar  were  slow  and  tedious  to  &  certain  extent  and  inaccurate. 
The  Dutch  standard  is  based  on  tlie  idea  that  the  color  of  a  sugar 
is  an  intlex  of  its  purity  and  saccharine  strength;  that  the  deepei^ 
colored  sugars  are  less  pure  and  the  lighter-colored  Sugars  are  more 
nearly  pure.  That  was  a  perfectly  legitimate  idea  at  tlie  time  the 
Dutch  standard  was  inaugurated.     You  will  understand  tl^At,  when 
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the  Dutch  standard  was  uiaugurated  the  modem  metliuds  of  manu- 
facturing  sugar  had  not  come  into  vogue.  In  tliose  days  all  sugars, 
or  nractically  all  sugars,  were  boiled  in  what  we  call  the  open  kettle, 
an<i  as  tliey  were  concentrated  they  acquired  more  or  less  a  brown- 
ish-red color,  due  to  caranietization  of  sugar  in  the  pan,  and  due 
also  to  the  concentration  of  impurities  in  the  sugar.  At  tlie  time 
when  tlie  sugar  was  about  ready  to  be  finished  the  temperature  was 
very  higli,  and  naturally,  as  open  fires  were  mostly  used  in  those 
days  and  not  much  steam,  tliere  was  great  danger  of  carameliza- 
tion;  anti  even  when  steam  was  used  tliere  was  danger.  So  that 
the  mush  sugar  which  was  made  was  rather  deeply  colored.  The 
old-fashioned  method  of  purifying  the  sugar  abo  was  to  place  it  in 
vessels  with  perforated  bottoms,  and  allow  the  molasses  to  run  out 
as  much  as  possible.  They  had  no  centrifugal  machines,  and,  of 
course,  tlie  separation  of  the  molasses  was  impcufoct;  each  crystal 
would  still  have  some  of  the  molasses  adhering  to  it,  giving  to  the 
crystal  a  deeper  color  than  ^t  would  have  haa  otherwise;  and  the 
Dutch  standard  was  put  up  to  match  the  general  run  of  sugars. 
Thev  were  all  at  tliat  time  cane  sugai'w. 

The  CiiAiRMAx.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a  tpst  by  which  it  could  be 
determined  to  some  extent,  and  to  the  best  extent  known  at  the  time 
it  was  begun,  the  sugar  purity. 

Dr.  Wir.EY.  Ves;  the  sugar  purity:  the  pen-ciitage  of  sugar. 

The  Ch.\irman,  Is  tliat  still  true  in  the  development  of  tin-  sugar 
industry? 

Dr.  Wii.KY.  Well,  as  the  sugars  arc  put  out  to-day,  it  will  be  found, 
as  a  rule,  the  lighter-colored  standards  have  a  higher  percentage  of 
sugars  limn  tlio  darker.  That  is  still  true  as  far  as  the  standard  is 
concerned  itself. 

The  Chairman.  But  has  not  the  application  of  the  polariseopic 
test  superseded  to  some  extent  the  necessity  or  usefulness  of  the 
Dutch  standard  i 

Dr.  WiLEV.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  sugars  are  bought  and  sold  on  the 
Dutch  standard  anywhere. 

The  CuAiRMAN.  "then  what  is  the  object  and  wliat  is  tlie  use  of  re- 
tainingthe  Dutch  standard  in  our  tariff  law* 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  lias  no  scientilic  or  commercial  use,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Tiie  Cu.iiKMAN.  You  know  Mr.  Willett,  at  least  bv  reputation  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  considered.  I  believe,  to  be  the  great  sugar 
expert  in  this  country  '. 

Dr.  Wii.ET.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willott  testified  in  cfToct  before  this  committee 
that  the  only  useful  purpose  lie  could  see  for  retaining  the  Dutch 
standard  in  our  tariff  laws  was  to  protect  the  refiners  who  make  the 
white  sugars;  and  in  substance  he  said  tlii»:  That  if  the  differential, 
for  instance,  between  raw  and  refined  sugars  were  wiped  out  of  ttie 
tariff  law,  there  would  be  no  earthly  sense  in  keeping  the  Dutch 
standard  on  the  statute  books,  because,  as  I  understood  him,  as  far 
as  the  test  of  sugar  purity  is  concerned,  the  polaristcope  is  mucli  more 
nearly  accurate  and  has  entirely  superseded  the  otlier  test,  except 
OD  the  one  pioposition  of  color. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Of  course,  I  would  not  be  jirepared  to  state  what  the 
object  of  the  Dutch  standard  is  in  the  law,  but  many  year,-<  ago,  when 
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I  was  before  a  committee  on  this  same  subject,  I  testified  just  as  1  am 
testifying  now,  and  I  had  my  box  of  Dutch  standards '  which  I  had 
polarized,  showing  aa  the  standards  are  put  up  they  still  represent  an 
increasing  purity,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exopptions. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  lighter  coloiaf 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  but  their  value  for  grading  the  purity  of  su^ar 
has  wholly  disappeared  because  of  the  modem  methods  of  making 
sugar. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Doctor,  will  you  please  explain  that  method  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  present  methods  of  making  sugar  are,  first,  if  ii  is 
sugar  cane,  the  expression  of  the  juice  in  some  way,  or  in  the  case  of 
beets  either  by  means  of  pressure  or  by  a  process  of  diffusion  extract- 
ing tne  juice  with  water.  With  bt*et  sugar  the  diffusion  process  is 
umveraally  iise<l,  and  witli  sugar  cane  the  mill  is  almost  universally 
used  with  scarcely  any  exception,  the  pressure  method.  These 
juices,  after  purification  by  heat  and  the  use  of  lime  and  sometimes 
sulphur  to  lighten  the  color,  are  placed  in  a  vacuum,  the  air  being 
exhausted  so  that  they  boil  at  a  low  temperature,  a  much  lower 
temperature  than  boiling  water.  In  that  wav  not  only  is  the  evapo- 
ration accelerated  and  made  less  expensive,  but  the  tfanger  of  burn- 
ing is  entirely  remove<i,  so  that  the  juice  can  be  concentrated  to  a 
great  density  -w-ithout  getting  hot  and  without  danger  of  caromeliza- 
tion.  The  result  of  that  is  mat  it  makes  a  much  lighter  product  for 
the  same  degree  of  jjurity  than  it  did  before,  and  hence  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Dutch  standard  to  that  kind  of  su^ar  would  let  in  a 
'  much  lower  grade,  because  it  wiis  lighter,  than  it  would  othemnse 
with  the  old  method.  Then  there  are  the  methods  of  bleaching 
_  sugar  which  have  come  into  use.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  use 
of  sulphur.  There  is  also  the  use  of  bone  black,  so  that  white  augur 
can  be  made  from  the  lowest  grades  of  material,  and  hence  the  Dutch 
standard  would  be  of  no  value  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  keep  that  low-grade  white  sugar  out 
at  all? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Xo;  it  would  be  of  no  value  whatever  in  trade  and  is 
not  used.  I  have  never  known  in  the  2S  years  of  my  experience — 
and  I  have  been  with  the  brokers  a  great  deal  and  the  men  who  value 
the  sugar  for  tariff  purposes--!  was  superintendent  for  12  years  of  all 
the  laboratories  that  fix  the  tariff  on  sugar,  and  I  have  never  known, 
excej)t  for  tariff  purposes,  a  tariff  to  be  fixe<l,  except  in  those  above 
16  Dutch  stamlard,  nor  have  I  ever  known  a  duty  to  be  assefi.sed, 
except  in  that  particular  case,  nor  n  transaction  in  trade,  except  by 
polariscopic  test,  in  all  that  time. 

The  CiiAiRMAN.  The  polariscopic  test  superseded  it? 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  polariscope  superseded  it  for  all  commercial  pur- 
poses; yes. 

The  Chairman.  Xow,  Doctor,  to  put  a  plain,  direct  question  to 
you,  in  your  o])inion  does  the  retention  of  the  Dutch  standard  in  our 
tariff  law  protect  the  |)eople  against  impure  sugar,  considering  the 
other  tests  we  have,  to  any  extent,  and  docs  the  Dutch  standard 
serve  any  usef\d  purpose  in  our  tariff  laws  in  getting  for  the  people 
a  better  and  a  purer  sugar  than  they  would  got  if  the  Dutch  standani 
van  not  there  ? 

Dr.  Wii.ET.  I  do  not  think  it  has  anvtlung  to  do  withJt  at  all. 
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The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  is  no  safeguaril  to  the  public 
health  in  the  way  of  getting  better  sugar  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  N'o;  nor  to  the  public  purso.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  is 
no  safeguard  to  either. 

The  CoAiKMAN.  It  does  not  do  them  any  good  ( 

Dr.  Wiley.  Xo;  it  is  a  tariff  measure  pure  nud  simple,  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  does  it  apply  t 

Dr.  WiLBY.  It  is  a  tariff  measure  which  places  a  higher  duty  on  a 
certain  colored  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Regardless  of  its  sugar  purity  i 

Dr.  Wiley.  Regardless  of  its  saccharme  strength.  Any  sugar 
above  16  Dutch  standard  pays  a  higher  duty,  no  matter  what  its 
polarization  is.  It  may  polanze  as  low  as  90  and  still  have  to  pay  a 
auty. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  a  rough  way  1  understood  you  to  say  thai  the  Dutch 
standard  went  along  with  the  saccharine  test  by  the  polariscope,  and 
that  the  lighter  sugars  would  be  stronger  in  saccharine  strength.  Did 
I  understand  you  to  say  that  'i 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  because  I  understand  the  Dutch  standards  are 
made,  by  the  same  kind  of  sugars  they  were  originally  made  by. 
They  try  to  match  them.  Every  year  they  make  a  n«w  set  of  stand- 
ards, but  they  matched  the  old  standard  as  near  as  possible  in  some 
way. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  your  polariscope  is  a  httle  more  scientific  and  exact 
than  your  Dutch  standard  i  That  is  the  distinction  between  the  two, 
is  it  J 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well^  it  is  not  a  httle  more;  it  is  entii-ely  more. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Considerably  more? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  entirely  more,  F"or  instance,  the  Dutch  brokers 
who  make  these  standai'ds,  if  they  wanted  to  could  make  an  almost 
perfectly  whitS  sugar,  say,  as  high  as  No.  20  Dutch  standard,  polarize 
as  low  as  95  or  lower.  If  they  wanted  to  do  so  it  would  be  perfectly 
possible  to  do  that  with  modem  methods  of  makii^  sugar.  I  have 
seen  sugars  of  a  low  grade  above  16  Dutch  standara  many  a  time. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  made  to  appear  that  way  by  the  use  of 
ultramarine  or  something  like  that?  , 

Dr.  Wiley.  No;  it  is  by  bleaching  with  bone  black,  mostly. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  in  the  evidence  this  committee  has  taken 
it  has  been  suggested  that  on  some  occasions  it  has  been  suspected, 
at  least,  that  these  people  put  ultramarine  or  whitening  in  the  sugar. 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  not  a  suspicion,  it  is  a  certainty. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  about  that?  ^Tiile  you  are  here  I 
■would  like  to  have  you  state  what  you  know  about  that. 
,  Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  color,  you  know,  is  a  complex  impression,  and 
while  black  may  not  appear  white,  it  may  almost  do  so  at  times; 
and  if  you  put  a  bluish  tmt  into  a  partially  white  material  you  make 
it  look  whiter  than  it  looked  before.  For  instance,  they  will  put 
sugar  up,  you  wiU  notice,  in  boxes  with  biu©  paper  in  them,  and  the 
contrast  between  the  blue  and  the  white  makes  the  white  look 
whiter.  So  they  put  a  blue  substance  into  the  sugar  which  is  not 
actually  white,  or  perfectly  white,  and  to  the  eye  it  looks  perfectly 
white  by  the  contrast.  ,--  . 

The  Chairman.  Who  does  that  now?  ujgmzecDyLiOOgli. 
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Dr.  Wiley.  The  refiner. 

The  Chairman.  Do  jou  think  the  refiners  do  that  generally  i» 
this  country  i 

Dr.  Wiley.  Thev  only  do  it  with  tiie  low  grade  of  sugars. 

The  Chairman.  "But  they  do  do  that  with  the  low  grade  of  sugars* 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  do  not  think  they  put  it  in  the  higher  grades  of  sugar. 
It  would  not  be  nec-essary. 

The  Chairman,  But  when  tliey  liave  a  low  grade  of  white  sugar, 
which  will  not  sliow  up  as  white  as  tlie  liiglier  grades,  tliey  put  this 
ultramarine  in  it,  and  that  makes  the  sugar  look  as  white  as  the  other? 

Dr.  Wii.EY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmax.  Is  tliere  any  doubt  about  the  fact  that  the  refiners 
generally  do  that  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  tinnk  they  generally  do  tlmt  witli  the  low-grade 
white  sugars  only. 

The  Chairman.  1  mean  in  that  kind  of  sugar. 
•  Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;   I  have  seen  sugai-s  that  when  you  melt  them  the 
blue  scum  would  come  to  the  top  and  vou  could  see  it  with  the  eye. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  fraud  on  tlie  purchaser,  is  it  not '. 

Dr.  Wiley.  That  is  a  fraud  corered  by  the  pure  food  law. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  gentlempii  are  trying  to  stop  that  i- 

Dr.  Wiley.  We  are  itftcr  it:  ves. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  Mr.  Hinds  asks  me  to  ask  vou  whether  or 
not  there  has  been  very  much  of  that ;  whether  you  have  had  much 
experience  of  that  kind  * 

Dr.  WiLET.  Well,  I  could  not  say  just  what  percentage  of  the  sugars 
on  the  market  are  of  that  kind.  I  have  never  had  any  opportunity 
of  ascertaining. 

Tlie  Cilaihman.  Have  vim  had  any  cases  like  that  ? 

Dr.  WiLEi".  We  have  never  brought  any  cases  un<ler  the  law.  so 
far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  investigating  that  subject! 

Dr.  Wiley.  We  are  investigating  the  subject;  yes.     We  have  had 

applications  made  to  us  by  refiners  as  to  whether  they  could  use  this 

or  that  bluing,  and  we  have  always  replied  to   them   that   in   our 

opinion  the  use  of*  any  kind  of  bluing  would  be  a  violation  of  the 

•  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Because  it  would  indicate  to  the  purchaser  of 
sugar  that  he  was  getting  a  very  different  grade  and  strength  of  sugar 
from  what  he  was  really  buving? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  .would  indicate  that  he  was  getting  a  whiter  sugar 
and  probably  a  sugar  of  a  liigher  grade  than  he  tliuught,  and  the 
food  law  provides  that  if  an  article  is  powdered,  colored,  or  stained, 
whereby  inferiority  is  concealed,  it  is  an  adulterated  article. 

The  ('hairman.  This  practice  clearly  comes  within  that  language? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  the  word  "stained"  covers  it.  I  could  not  tell 
you  gentlemen  what  proportion  of  that  sugar  ia  on  the  market,  because 

firactically  everybody  in  this  country  tries  to  get  what  we  call  a  granu- 
ated  sugar.  The  people  of  the  country  have  been  tauglit — and  I 
do  not  know  but  wliat  with  some  de^^ree  of  benefit  to  them — to  ask 
for  a  white  and  dry  sugar,  so  that  they  buy  nothing  but  su^ar;  and  I 
must  say  that  the  granulated  sugars  on  the  market  in  this  county' 
are  of  a  very  high  grade.  I  will  give  the  refiners  tliat  credit.  TTiey 
are  making  a  splendid  article  of  sugar,  undoubtedly,  and  yet  the 
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refming  of  sugar  takes  away  from  it  any  characteristic,  of  tlie. source 
from  which  it  is  derived.  To  that  extent  refining  may  be  an  injury. 
For  instance,  you  gentlemen  know  the  vaiue  of  maple  sugar.  If  you 
refined  maple  sugar  it  would  be  just  like  the  granulated  sugar  of 
commerce.  You  could  not  tell  them  apart.  Therefore,  the  value 
of  maple  sugar  is  in  what  we  call  the  impurities  in  the  sugar  that  go 
with  it  and  give  it  its  flavor. 

The  Ohaibman.  Doctor,  right  in  that  connection,  that  suggests  to 
me  tliis  question:  It  has  been  suggested  here  by  various  witnesses 
that  tliere  are  throughout  the  world,  in  the  West  Indies  and  such 
places  particularly,  a  number  of  really  healthful  brown  sugars  that 
are  darter  in  color  than  the  ordinary  white  granulated  we  have  just 
been  discussing— cheaper  in  price  and  really  just  as  healthy  and  just 
SB  aaie  in  every  way  as  white  sugars;  an<i  if  this  Dutch"  standard 
were  taken  out  of  the  tariff  laws  those  sugars  would  be  a<lmitted  to 
this  country  at  a  cheaper  price  and  could  be  sold  at  a  cheaper  price, 
and  the  people  would  get  equally  as  good  and  equally  as  healthy 
sugar.  Have  you  any  opinions  on  that  subject  you  would  care  t« 
give  the  committee  the  benefit  of? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  have  verv  decided  opinioas. 

The  Chaihmax.  I  woiihl  like  to  hear  them,  if  you  do  iml  mind  voic- 
ing them. 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  think  an  unrefined  cane  sugar  is  the  best  sugar  in  the 
world,  best  for  the  health  and  best  for  the  purse,  tht'  old-fashioned 
crystal  sugar  which  they  made  in  I^ouisiuna  before  the  war.  In  my 
opinion,  tliat  was  the  best  sugar  ever  made.    . 

The  Chairman.  The  Louisiana  plantation  sugar  i 

Mr.  FoRDSEY.  It  was  called  then  the  New  Orleans  sugar. 

Dr.  Wiley,  Yes:  it  was  calle4l  that  in  those  days. 

The  Chairman.  They  call  it  now  l.rf>uisiann  plantation  sugar,  I 
think. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  some  samples  of  those  sugars. 

Dr.  Wiley.  If  you  have  them  I  would  like  to  see  them,  because 
they  are  pretty  well  out  of  the  market  now.  There  may  be  a  few- 
places,  small  faimers,  making  a  small  quantity  by  the  old  method. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  a  comparatively  trifling  percentage,  is  it 
not  J 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  an  impossible  method  to  practice  conimerciaJlv 
with  the  present  prices.  The  modem  methods  have  driven  the  ola- 
faahioned  method  out,  but  so  far  as  the  sugar  itself  was  concerned 
it  was  the  most  palatable  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  wholesome. 
When  you  take  tnat  sugar  and  refine  it,  you  do  the  same  thing  you 
would  do  if  you  took  maple  sugar  and  refined  it.  Y'ou  make  a  pure 
white  sugar.  There  is  no  question  of  that;  but  you  take  away  from 
it  its  natural  flavor  and  aroma  which  add  ao  much  to  its  value.  But 
with  the  beet  sugar  just  the  opposite  is  the  case.  The  raw  beet  sugar 
is  of  bad  odor  and  bad  taste,  and  therefore  raw  beet  sugar  could  not 
be  need  and  would  not  be  used.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  refine 
beet  sugar.  If  you  gentlemen  were  ever  in  a  cane-sugar  factory,  you 
will  recall  that  the  whole  factory  was  full  of  the  moetpleasant  odors  and 
aromas.  When  you  go  into  it  it  is  almost  hke  going  into  a  perfumery 
store;  but  go  into  a  beet-sugar  factory,  and  it  smells  like  an  old  pas.*i6 
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packing  house.  It  has  a  bad  odor  and  a  bad  flavor,  but  of  course 
the  beet  sugftr  when  refined  is  identical  with  refined  cane  sugar. 

The  Chaibuan.  Do  you  happen  to  know,  or  have  you  any  opinion 
on  the  subject^  whether  or  not  there  ia  any  considerable  supply  of 
sugars  of  the  kind  you  have  been  mentioning,  the  old  Louisiana  plan- 
tation sugars,  in  the  West  Indies  which  we  could  get? 

Dr.  Wn-ET.  Well,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  West  Indies. 
but  I  imagine  they  have  changed  their  methods  of  making  sugar 
there. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  wora,  the  difficulty  about  the  propt^tion 
is  that  when  it  comes  down  to  a  commercial  standpoint  that  kind  of 
sugar  is  manufactured  by  such  an  antiquated  and  expensive  process 
they  have  had  to  quit  treating  the  sugar  in  that  way* 

Dr.  WiLBT.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anv  commercial  quantity 
of  it  on  the  market  anywhere.  There  may  be  places  in  the  Wrat 
Indies  where  they  still  make  sugar  that  way,  ana  also  in  the  Philip- 
pines, but  if  they  do  so  they  can  not  do  it  and  compete  with  the  other 
sugars. 

The  Chaismak.  You  mean  they  could  not  do  it  on  any  considerable 
scale  in  competition  t 

Dr.  WiLgr.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairhan.  I  would  be  gald  if  you  would  tell  us  what  that  pro- 
cess is  and  how  much  refining  is  involved  in  it. 

Dr.  Wiley.  In  making  suear  t 

The  Chaibhan.  No;  the  aifFerence  between  the  old  method  and 
the  way  they  refine  it.now. 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  old-fashioned  way  was  to  boil  it  in  an  open  kettle, 
and  when  the  density  was  right,  they  would  pour  it  oJT  into  a  box  to 
crystaUize,  and  it  would  stay  in  that  box  until  it  was  a  solid  mass  of 
crystab.  Then  they  would  put  those  crysrals  in  hogsheads  with 
perforated  bottoms,  with  a  little  straw  or  cane  trash  on  the  bottom, 
and  let  it  drain  as  long  as  any  molasses  would  drop  out  of  it.  Then 
the  residue  was  the  old-fashioned  sugar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  what  vou  call  the  plantation  sugar ! 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Did  they  strain  it  in  any  way  ( 

Dr.  Wiley.  Not  the  sugar,  only  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  ditference  between  that  method  and  niodem 
refining  is  the  bone-black  straining  >. 

Dr.  Wiley.  No.  The  difference  is  this:  The  sugar  is  nbw  crys- 
tallized while  it  boils.  It  is  crystallized  in  the  boiling  pan,  and  when 
it  has  finished  boiling  the  crystals  are  all  formed,  and  then  th^ 
pass  it  directly  to  a  centrifugal  machine  and  by  centrifugal  force 
throw  the  molasses  out  and  leave  the  cr^'stals  of  sugar  on  the  lining 
of  the  centrifugal.  In  five  minutes  after  the  strike  was  draped  out 
of  the  pan  I  have  seen  one  centrifugal  full  of  sugar,  finished  ready 
to  barrel,  yoii  might  say,  unless  it  is  granulated  which  they  want  to 
water  first. 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  put  water  in  it  first'* 

Dr.  Wiley.  They  wash  it  in  the  centrifugal  with  water,  and  some- 
times with  bluing,  as  I  have  just  said.  It  is  not  an  imusual  thing 
to  wash  the  crystals  in  the  pan  with  a  httle  of  this  bluing  material 
To  what  extent  that  is  done,  I  do  not  know.     I  think  pretty  largely. 
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The  Chaibmak.  Is  the  plantation  sugar  of  such  color  that  the 
retention  of  tlie  Dutch  standard  in  our  tariif  laws  would  affect  the 
duty  it  pays? 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  plantation  sugars  that  are  made  of  what  we  call  • 
the  first  jet  can  be  made  very  readily,  with  a  little  care,  above  16 
Dutch  standard,  so  that  the  Dutch  standard  would  be  a  protection  to 
that  kind  of  sugar;  but  usuallv  they  do  not  do  that.  They  make  it  at 
a  lower  grade  because  they  sell  it  to  the  refiner.  The  fact  of  the  case 
is  that  the  people  of  this  country  won't  buy  an  off-colored  sugar. 
It  has  got  to  go  to  the  refiner  anyway. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  you  will  remember  that  the  people  used 
to  buy  it  before  the  war,  this  brown  sugar,  you  know  t 

Dr.  WiLBT.  That  was  the  only  kind  they  had  then.  You  can  not 
put  an  off-colored  sugar  on  the  market  and  sell  it  to-day,  because 
nobody  will  have  it. 

The  Ohaibman.  The  people  demand  a  white  sugar  ? 
Dr.  WiLBT.  Yea,  They  will  not  buy  a  IC  Dutch  standard,  or  even 
above  that,  a  17  Dutch  standard.  They  want  a  white  sugar.  Every- 
body wants  it.  The  poorest  man  wants  a  white  sugar,  and  there  are 
certain  advantages  about  that,  because  the  white  sugar  has  no  water 
in  it. 

Mr.  HiKDS.  You  can  not  sell  an  off-colored  flour,  can  you,  Doctor! 
Dr.  WiLET.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  mean  to  the  average  run  of  customers.  Do  they 
not  demand  the  whitest  and  best  flour? 

Dr.  WitET.  Of  course,  the  so-called  patent  flours  are  of  a  lighter 
color  than  flours  of  a  lower  grade,  but  tne  people  of  this  country  are 
not  so  anxious  to  buy  white  flours  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago, 
since  fhey  have  learned  that  they  whiten  low-grade  flours  by  bleachmg 
them  and  sell  them  for  white  flour.  People  have  learned  that  the 
old-fashioned  with  its  little  yellow  tint  is  trie  best  flour,  and  they  are 
buying  that  flour  now  bj  preference,  and  the  bread  that  has  a  little 
yellow  tint  is  now  in  much  more  vogue  than  the  dead-white  bread 
we  had  a  few  years  ago,  due  to  bleaching.  And  I  may  add  that  in 
some  parts  of  tlie  world  the  yellow  sugar  is  still  the  fashionable  sugar. 
That  IS  ao  in  London.  They  make  a  yellow  crystal  sugar  wliicn  is 
the  fashionable  sugar  in  London  to-day. 

The  Chaibman,  Is  this  prejudice,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  or 
this  preference  of  the  American  people  for  the  whiter  sugar  a  reason- 
able one;  and  is  it  one  that  will  preserve  end  promote  the  health  of 
the  country,  or  would  it  be  juttt  a.s  well  to  use  the  brown  sugar? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I   think  it  Lt  an  unreasonable  prejudice  myself.     I 
would  like  to  see  the  people  of  this  country  taught  to  use  a  naturally  - 
tinted  sugar  again,  and  m  that  way  we  could  get  rid  of  the  lefiners 
altogether. 
The  Chairman.  We  could* 
Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 
Mr.  Hinds.  Could  they  produce  this  naturally  tinted  sugar  as 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  the  beet-nugar  makers  of  this  countrj-  do  not  send 
their  sugars  to  the  refiner.  They  sell  direct  to  the  people,  and  the 
cane-sugar  makers,  if  the  people  would  take  the  old-fashioned  yellow- 
tinted  sugar,  they  could  do  it.  too.  C^nnolc 
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The  CiiAiRMAX.  Ill  other  words,  the  refining  process  is  really  not 
a  necessary  one  at  all. 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  unnecessary,  and  the  people  would  be  better  off 
'  without  it,  in  mv  opinion. 

Mr.  HiNua,  if  the  refiners  were  out  of  the  way,  the  sugar  growers 
could  not  go  back  to  the  old  Louisiana  plantation  methoil  and  still 
sell  sugar  as  cheaply  t 

Dr.  Wiley.  No;  but  they  could  sell  a  yellow  clarified  as  cheaply. 
They  make  a  grade  of  sugar  called  yellow  clarified,  which  is  a  fine 
sugar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Who  makes  that? 

Dr.  Wii.EY.  The  sugar-cane  growers.  They  make  it  right  <in  their 
plantation. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  b  their  process  i  ' 

Dr.  Wiley.  Thev  use  the  sulphur  methods.     Thev  boil  it  in  the 

{>ans  as  I  <!escribe(I,  in  vacuums,  and  then  centrifugal  it  and  make  a 
ight-colored  -sugar,  which  is  excellent.  They  call  that  '"yellow 
clarified." 

Mr.  Hinds.  Can  thev  put  that  on  the  market  as  cheap 

Dr.  Wiley  (interposing).  Thevcmild;  yes, 

Mr.  Hinds  (continuhig).  As  clieap  as  the  refiners  put  their  sugars 
on  the  market  1 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes:  a  good  deal  cheaper. 

Mr.  HiNDH.  That  is,  they  would  get  rid  of  the  bone-black  process, 
which  is  an  expensive  onei 

Dr.  Wiley,  Thev  get  rid  of  the  bone-black  process,  and  make  an 
excellent  sugar  which  tastes  well  and  has  as  good  sweetening  power; 
but  becaiLse  it  is  off-colored  the  people  will  not  buy  it,  and  they 
have  to  sell  that  rellow  clarified  to  the  refiners.  They  do  sell  some 
of  it  on  their  loca!  markets,  but  I  doubt  if  you  can  find  any  yellow 
clarified  su^ar  in  Washington  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  we  had  a  committee  of  Ijouisiana  sugar 
planters  appear  before  us  with  a  number  of  samples  of  what  tner 
called  I^ouisiana  plantation  sugar,  and  from  your  description  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  was  exactly  what  vou  are  now  talking  about,  and 
thev  said  it  had  a  consideralile  sale  locally. 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  people  wouhl  like  it  here  if  they  could  get  it. 

The  Chairman-.  And  Mr.  Oxnard  tells  us  that  he  has  gone  into  the 
busines.s  of  making  that  sort  of  sugar  on  (juite  a  considerable  scale. 

Dr.  Wiley,  '^'es.  '.he  refiners  by  making  this  white  sugar — and  I 
am  not  saying  anything  against  their  white  sugar,  because  it  is  exeel- 
lent^they  have  taught  the  people  of  this  country  to  eat  nothing  else, 
and  hence  ^ou  <'an  not  sell  tiiis  yellow  clarified  sugar,  although  in  my 
opinion  it  is  better  sugar.     I  would  rather  have  it  myself, 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  ^«  far  as  the  healtlifulness  of  the  sugar  is  concerned 
if  the  eunaumer  could  be  educated  to  know  that  the  sugar,  before 
being  put  through  a  i)rocess  of  refining,  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  than 
the  real  granulated  refined  sugar:  if  they  could  be  educated  to  under- 
stand that  we  could  save  this  40  or  50  centH  per  hundred  pounds  for 
refining  and  the  refiner's  profit  in  addition  thereto! 

Dr,  Wiley.  Let  me  explain  that.  The  sugar  I  speak  of  is  what  I 
call  the  first  jet,  but  then  there  remains  in  the  molasses  laige  quanti- 
ties of  sugar  which  also  can  be  obtained.  Those  sugars  are  of  so  low 
grade  that  nobody,  perhaps,  wants  to  use  them.     So  the  refiner  is 
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necessary.  It  is  a  necessary  business.  But  I  believe  that  so  far  as 
sugar  cane  is  concerned,  we  could  have  just  the  same  condition  to- 
day we  have  now  from  the  sugar-beet  factory.  I  beheve  if  people 
would  take  a  little  off-colored  sugar,  the  sugar-cane  grower  could  sell 
the  most  of  this  sugar  right  to  the  consumer,  just  as  the  beet-sugar 
factory  <loes  to-dav-  But  of  course  there  is  some  sugar  at  a  beet- 
sugar  factory  which  they  can  not  sell.- 

The  Chaieman.  Tliey  would  have  to  equip  their  plantations  with 
certain  classes  of  modem  machinery  which  they  do  not  have  now  ^ 

Dr.  Wii-EY.  Ko;  that  is  the  advantage  which  the  sugar  cane  has 
over  the  sugar  beet.     The  sugar-cane  maker  can  make  this  sugar  by 
hispresent  process,  without  any  bone  bl^k. 
Tne  Chairman.  He  can? 
Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  without  any  machinery  ? 
Dr.  Wiley.  Without  any  further  machinery  flian  he  has  now,  and 
it  is  a  good,  merchantable  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  I  got  the  idea  from  Mr.  Oxnard's  testimony  they 
could  do  it,  but  it  would  require  a  good  deal  of  tolerably  expensive 
machinery  which  they  did  not  now  have,  and  they  would  be  thrown  in 
competition  with  a  tremendous  company  like  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  and  other  large  refiners,  an<l  for  that  reason  they  hesi- 
tated to  embark  their  capital  in  such  an  enterprise. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit  rae,  1  think  you 
misunderstood  Mr.  Oxnard,  if  I  am  correct. 
The  Chairman.  Maybe  I  did. 

Mr.  FoRDXEV.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  con-ect  or  not,  but  I 
think  Mr.  Oxnard  contended  that  they  were  installing  machinery  to 
make  a  refined  granulated  sugar  from  cane. 
The  Chairman,  May  be  so;  I  am  not  sure  about  it. 
Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  this  extra  expense  was  for  extra  machineiy  for 
making  the  granulated  sugar.  The  sugar  as  it  comes  now  from  the 
Louisiana  planters  as  96°  sugar — is  that  the  sugar  you  are  speaking 
about  as  being  a  healthful  sugar,  Doctor^ 

Dr.  Wiley.  Ninety-six  and  of  higher  polarization—  OS  and  9Si. 
Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  can  make  it  higher  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  If  you  wanted  to  make  a  sugar  out  of  sugar  cane  that 
would  polarize  99.9,  which  the  white  granulated  sugar  does  do  at 
times,  tnen  you  would  have  to  put  in  this  expensive  machinery  to  get 
that  polarisation;  but  I  am  speaking;  of  the  yellow  ctarifien  sugar, 
which  is  an  excellent  product,  well  suited  to  our  consumption  and  of 
which  they  make  a  considerable  portion  now. 
The  f 'hairman.  With  their  present  machinery  ] 
Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Tell  us  what  that  polarizes,  Doctor. 
Dr.  Wiley.  97  to  98}. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  what  is  the  balance  up  to  100* 
Dr.  Wiley.  There  in  a  little  ash  and  a  little  reducing  sugar;  that  is, 
sugar  that  is  inverted.     However,  it  is  sweet — that  invert  sugar  is 
sweeter  than  tlie  cane  sugar. 
Mr.  Malby.  It  is  not  dirt  t 

Dr.  Wiley.  No;  it  is  not  dirt  at  all.  It  is  a  little  ash,  which  <io6a 
not  hurt  you.  You  have  got  to  eat  a  little  ash,  anyway.  You  have 
got  to  eat  a  little  phosphorus  and  lime,  otherwise  you  would  not  have 
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any  bunes  or  teeth.  It  is  just  as  much  food  as  sugar.  The  reducing 
sugar  that  is  tliore  is  nut  only  sugar,  but  it  is  a  sweeter  sugar  by  about 
one-lialf  per  cent. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  are  no  deleterious  substances  at  all  i 

Dr.  Wiley.  No.  The  first  tiling  done  to  cane  sugar  by  nature  is  to 
invert  it,  when  you  eat  it.  You  can  not  digest  it  in  its  present  state. 
It  has  to  be  inverted  first,  ajid  there  is  a  little  invert  sugar  which 
comes  naturally  in  the  cane  and  makes  the  molasses,  which  is  whole- 
some. Molalsses  is  a  wholesome  product.  There  is  nothing  unwhole- 
some about  a  sugar  of  that  kind.  On  the  contrary,  I  tliink  it  is  more 
wholeaome  than  the  refined  sugar,  and  it  is  a  better  food. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Then  the  contention  which  has  been  going  on  for 
the  last  20  years  that  in  this  au^ar  whicli  is  not  refined  there  is  a 
living  microbe — there  is  nothing  m  that,  is  there.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Wiley    If  sugar  is  wet  enough,  sugar  lice  will  grow  in  it;  but 


you  do  not  need  to  have  them  in  it  unless  you  want  to.  The  sugar 
louse  is  not  a  microbe.  It  is  a  big  louse,  and  you  get  it  in  your 
imported  figs  and  dates,  if  you  want  to  eat  them.     I'ou  can  find 


miDions  of  them  in  those  figs  and  dates,  and  nobody  objects  to  them, 
because  they  are  good  food.  But  we  do  not  need  to  have  lice  in 
sugar.  Lice  do  not  grow  in  yellow  clarified  su^ar.  They  only  grow 
in  the  low-grade  sugar,  which  has  plenty  of  moisture  in  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  Doctor,  the  name  "louse"  is  not  suggestive  of  whole- 
somevliet. 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  may  not  sound  well,  but  it  tastes  good. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Doctor,  b  this  yellow  clarified  sugar  as  good  for  can- 
ni^  and  for  condensed  milk  and  such  purposes } 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  better,  in  my  opinion.  It  makes  a  better  tasting 
candy  than  wliite  sugar  does.  If  we  want  the  beet  candy  we  take 
the  old-fashioned  New  Orleans  molasses  and  make  candy  out  of  that. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  they  use  it  much  commercially? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  do  not  know  what  trade  it  has.  It  is  used  localh' 
to  a  large  extent,  but  they  have  difficulty  in  selling  it  in  the  North 
here,  because  we  want  perfectly  white  sugar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Doctor,  the  polariscopic  test  is  much  more  scientific 
than  the  Dutch  standard  is,  you  sav^ 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  Dutch  standard  is  no  longer  scientific  at  all.  It 
was  at  the  time  it  was  made,  but  not  now. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  as  sugars  go  commercially,  as  the  general  practice 
of  the  trade  is,  does  it  not  in  a  rough  way  indicate  what  kind  of  sugars 
may  come  in  through  the  customlioiise  i 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  m  a  rough  waj'. 

Mr,  Hinds.  Now,  in  the  use  of  the  uolariscopc,  is  there  not  a  great 
possibility  of  [lartiallty  and  fraud  if  tKe  operator  is  not  strictly  con- 
scientious or  exceedingly  well  balanced  in  his  judgment  < 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  tliere  ia  no  more  danger  of  fraud  in  using  a 
polariscope  than  in  counting  money;  not  a  bit. 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  is  a  iK)sitive  machine,  is  it( 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  ia  a  positive  machine.  Vou  can  count  money 
fraudulently.  People  in  this  northern  countrj'  won't  buy  the  No.  16 
Dutch  standard  sugar,  or  sugar  of  that  color.  Yellow  clarified  sugar 
is  a  much  fighter  color  than  No.  16. 

I  have  here  before  the  committee  a  polariscope,  wtucli  I  shall  be 
glad  to  explain  to  you  gentlemen;  also  a  number  of  bottles  containing 
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sugars  of  (iiffereiit  kinds,  mid  will  be  glad  to  explain  wliat  encli  rep- 
resents. Here  is  No.  16,  and  here  is  imothor.  N'nw,  yellow  clarified 
is  much  lighter  in  color  than  either  of  these. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  98  polarization  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  there  is  anout  vcUow  clarified  Xo.  24.  Here  is 
nnother  Biigar,  which  is  ^av.  Yellow  clarified  is  more  vellow  than 
that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Can  tou  tell  blue  with  the  polariscojie? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Let  me  explain  this  instrument  for  a  moment.  I  now 
hold  in  my  hand  what  we  call  a  sufjar  flask.  It  has  indicated  on  the 
stem  by  little  marks,  after  careful  measurement,  its  content  capacity. 
Up  to  the  mark  to  which  I  now  point  it  will  hold  100  cubic  centimeters. 
Tneae  instruments  are  graduated  to  polarize  at  a  certain  temperature, 
which  is  20°  V.  or  88°  F.  If  you  raise  or  lower  the  temperature  from 
that  point,  you  get  different  polarizations,  which  different  polariza- 
tions we  can  easily  calculate,  for  that  matter,  but  we  are  now  building 
rooms  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  that  temperature.  In  fact,  we 
have  in  our  lahoratory  at  this  time  such  a  room,  wliich  room  keeps  the 
temperature  at  20"  C.  all  the  year  round,  so  that  we  have  to  make  no 
calculations  for  differences  of  temperature,  the  reading  being  the 
exact  sugar  strength — of  course,  if  we  have  pure  sugar. 

We  measure  out  a  given  weight  of  sugar,  say  28  grams,  or  a  little 
lees  than  an  ounce,  and  put  it  into  this  flask,  add  water,  and  shake 
it  until  it  dissolves,  the  water  being  at  68°  Fahrenheit.  If  it  all 
dissolves,  it  is  clear,  as  tliis  would  be  [holding  up  bottle  containing 
sugar],  and  we  make  it  up  to  that  mark  [indicating  on  flask].  If  it 
ia  a  low-grade  sugar,  it  will  not  be  clear  and  we  have  to  pulverize  it. 
Then  we  hare  to  add  a  clearing  agency,  which  is  acetate  of  lead. 
We  put  that  in  before  it  is  filled  up  to  the  mark.  We  stir  it  until 
everything  is  precipitated  and  then  fill  it  up  to  the  mark,  filling  it 
before  we  polarize  it.  We  then  put  that  solution  in  this  glass  tuoe, 
having  at  the  top  ground  edges  and  covered  with  a  glass  cap,  and 
and  screw  down  the  glass  cap  or  cover.  There  is  a  column  oi  sugar 
solution  200  milhmeters,  or  20  centimeters,  in  length,  absolutely 
accurate  measurement  as  to  length.  This  is  then  put  into  the  trougn 
of  the  polariscope  and  a  lamp  or  electric  Jight,  a  lamp  being  prefer- 
able, is  neld  here  at  the  point  I  indicate.  We  have  in  this  instrument 
lenses  to  make  the  rays  parallel,  so  that  they  run  straight  through. 
Then  we  have  here  a  crystal  of  crystalline  limestone,  Iceland  spar. 
This  crystal  has  the  property  of  separating  the  ray  of  light  into  two, 
rays,  so  that  instead  of  seeing  one  object  you  see  two  objects.  For 
instance,  if  you  hold  the  crystal  of  Iceland  spar  over  a  letter,  you 
will  see  two  letters  instead  of  one.  Tlie  ray  of  light  goes  through 
there  and  is  polarized  into  two  rays,  an  extraordinary  ray  and  an 
ordinary  ray.  This  crystal  is  cut  before  it  is  put  in  the  instrument, 
and,  together  with  a  film  of  Iceland  spar  cut  to  a  certain  angle,  is 
then  put  in,  and  one  of  the  rays  is  so  deflected  that  when  it  strikes 
this  Iceland  spar  it  goes  straight  through  it  and  the  other  ray  goes 
through  this  way.  This  gives  vou  the  polarized  ray.  I  can  not 
explam  about  the  polarized  light — what  it  is — because  I  do  not 
know;  but  it  is  different  from  the  ordinary  light  as  to  luminosity. 
If  I  could  represent  a  ray  of  light  vibrating  in  a  cylinder,  like  the 
stem  of  this  flask — a  ray  of  li^t  vibrating  in  cylindrical  form — it 
might  explain  what  I  mean.     That  is  one  ray;  if  you  compress  that 
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ray  so  that  it  would  vibrate  in  a  plane,  like  a  plank  cut  from  a  sawlog — 
that  is  the  beat  illustration  I  ran  give  of  a  polarized  ray — this 
would  be  just  an  though  you  would  tako  a  plank  out  of  a  tree. 

Tlie  results  of  the  test  will  be  according  to  the  amount  of  sugar  in 
the  solution  and  the  length  of  the  tube  through  which  it  passes.  If 
this  tube  would  deflect  the  ray  40°,  then  a  tube  twice  its  lengt  h  would 
deflect  it  S0°,  having  a  ray  oi  the  same  strength.  The  nolariscope  is 
an  instrument  tliat  measures  the  de^ee  of  that  test  with  great  accu- 
racy. This  measuring  apparatus  is  incased  in  tlus  box  so  &s  to  keep 
it  dry.  Tliis  is  the  polanzing  anelc;  and  it  is  set  with  screws  so  that 
it  may  be  turnetl ;  or,  if  it  is  fixeu,  so  that  the  wedge  or  quartz,  ordi- 
nary rock  crj'stal,  may  be  at  the  proper  place,  "i  ou  can  then  read 
on  tliis  scale  the  number  of  degrees  tlus  has  been  moved,  showing  the 
percentage  of  sugar  in  the  solution.  If  tliat  scale  reads  40,  it  is  40 
per  cent  sugar;  if  it  reads  100,  it  is  100  per  cent,  or  pure  sugar. 

The  Chaibmax.  Right  there.  A  verj'  large  refiner  testifj-ing  before 
this  committee  gave  me  this  impression  of  the  polariscopic  test: 
He  said  that  it  was  liable  to  vary  just  as  the  human  eye  varietl.  Do 
you  gentlemen  of  the  committee  remember  that? 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  the  reason  I  was  going  to  ask  about  it ;  ves. 

The  CuAiRMAN.  He  said  the  polariscopic  test  was  subject  to  the  im- 
perfections of  the  human  eye.     Is  thiit  statement  right  or  wrongJ 

Dr.  Wiley.  Oh,  when  the  polnriscope  had  a  colored  field,  one^ialf 
blue  and  one-half  red,  if  you  were  color  blind  you  liad  great  difliculty 
in  reading  it.  But  we  have  remedied  that  by  having  one-half  the  disk, 
about  tile  size  of  a  nickel,  veDow  and  the  other  hiilf  black,  and  anv- 
body,  no  matter  how  color  "blind,  can  tell  tlie  diiTerence  between  liglit 
and  darkness. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  tlic  way  you  have  removed  tiie  trouble  he 
spoke  of '( 

Dr.  Wiley.   Ves. 

The  CiiAiKMAx.  And  thai  is  now,-  us  a  matter  of  fact,  removed  I 

Dr.  WiLEV.  -Yes.  Anvono  now  who  can  see  the  colors  in  the 
instrument  can  tell;  and  before,  any  man  who  was  a  good  judge  of 
colors  could  tell  just  as  accuratelv  as  with  tliis.  The  difference  in 
favor  of  this  instrument  is  simplification.  With  this  instrument  alt 
one  has  to  do  is  to  read  between  the  shadow  and  the  light.  .;Vs  you 
move  this  .licrew  on  here  you  come  to  the  neutral  point,  and  the  shadow 
will  leap  from  side  to  side,  just  like  a  boy  jumping  over  a  fence,  and 
you  stop  it  just  like  a  boy  stamhng  on  the  middle  of  the  fence,  and 
then  you  liave  an  accurate  measurement. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  he  referred  to  the  conditions  before  the 
polarisc<ipe  had  been  brought  to  its  present  state  of  perfection,  if  we 
may  so  term  it  ? 

Dr.  \\'ii.EY.  Probably  so.  For  instance,  you  might  read  this 
shadow  instrument  and  1  might  read  it  and  tliere  might  Iw  a  ditTcr- 
ence  of  (ive-hundredths  per  cent  In'tween  our  judgment,  just  as  the 
judgment  of  two  men  might  vary  al)out  when  the  boy  was  on  the  top 
of  the  fence.  I  might  tliiuk  he  was  on  the  middle  of  the  fence  while 
jou  might  think  lie  was  close  to  the  middle  of  the  fence.  But  what 
IS  five-iiundredtlis  of  1  per  cent  compared  with  one  of  those  things 
making  a  mistake  of  '2  or  3  degrees:  in  fact,  you  might  quite  easily 
make  a  mistake  of  5  degrees,  or  even  p<»ssibly  10  degrees,  with  the 
color  test.  '  ,-.  , 
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The  Chairman.  This  polHrLscopk'  test  is  a  scientiiir  itieans  of  testing 
sugars  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  the  most  ai-ciirate  iiieaiiurement  of  sugai-  tlioi-e  is. 

Vr.  Hinds.  Suppose  you  wei-e  to  put  a  little  salt  water  into  the 
mixture  that  you  put  into  tlie  polanscope,  wliat  would  it  do  as  to 
eliminating  it.     Are  there  any  sulwtances  that  it  will  throw  out? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes:  a  good  many  optical  substances,  but  salt  is  not 
one  of  them.  There  are  substances  tliat  you  could  put  in  there  that 
would  have  polarizeil  properties  ami  tliey  have  to  be  got  out.  Then 
there  are  substances  which  come  in  sugar.  Take  invert  sugar  tliat 
1  have  just  spoken  of;  that  has  a  different  polarizing  power  from 
sucrose.  Wlien  beets  have  been  injured  by  frost,  by  freezing,  a  con- 
dition is  produced  sometimes  that  gives  a  liigher  polarizing  power. 
We  have  methods,  by  the  use  of  tin'  polariscope,  to  remoiiy  even 
these  faults. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  I  was  trying  to  gel  at  was  this:  Of  coui'so  all 
tests  at  customhouses  an<l  other  places  are  for  the  purpose  of  safety 
against  frauds,  and  the  use  of  the  polaris<«)po  would  make  tests  as 
<»bvious  tis  possible  t.o  the  eves  of  many  i)cople '. 

0r.  Wiley.  Yes, 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  whctlier  with  the  polaris<'ope,  with  itj*  great 
deUcacy  and  the  possibility  of  eliemical  mizturea  being  put  in,  there 
is  not  need  of  something  more  obvious,  sometliing  more  feasible  to 
the  eyes  of  all?  That  is  the  question  I  had  in  mind  in  i-oniiection 
with  tlie  Dutch  standard. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Of  course  with  the  Dutch  standard  you  maj'  make  a   ■ 
personal  error  of  8500  or  $1,0<)()  much  inoro  readily  than  by  the  use 
of  the  polatiscope,  the  former  being  just  by  judging  the  color. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Isn't  the  chemist  who  runs  that  machine,  the  polar- 
iscope,  something  in  the  position  of  the  medicine  man;  may  he  not 
4I0  about  as  he  will  and  little  be  known  about  it  ( 

Dr.  Wiley.  Oh,  yes;  a  man  could  cliange  the  polaiucope  if  he 
wanted  to.  In  that  connection  I  might  refer  to  a  most  leniarkable 
thing.  When  it  was  claimed  that  the  polarizations,  for  instance  at 
the  port  of  New  York,  were  lower  than  at  any  other  ports,  1  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  a  committee  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  we  found 
that  such  wa-s  the  case,  that  the  polarizations  at  New  York  wore  lower 
than  those  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  so  on.  But  I  <!i(l  not  fmd 
that  the  chemists  who  were  makmg  those  j>olarizations  were  to  blame, 
because  they  had  set  their  ins^trunients  with  the  quartz  plate,  wluch 
was  ver\'  commonly  ii-sed  for  tho  purpose,  as  the  same  should  be  set, 
but  the  quartz  plate  was  in  error.  The  person  who  furnished  the 
quartz  plate  may  have  done  it  for  that  very  purpose,  and  as  a  result 
the  Government  waa  losing  a  ver>'  large  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  was  the  Governmonl  h>sing,  and  how  did  it  come 
about  t 

Dr.  Wiley.  My  recollection  is  that  it  read  about  one-half  <legree 
too  low,  and  that  was  costing  the  Government  a  good  deal  of  money. 
That  was  about  20  years  ago.  Then  1  was  put  in  charge  of  these 
laboratories  on  request  ironi  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  being  detailed  to  lo<ik  into  and  see  about 
this  matter.  In  other  words,  I  had  a  commission  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  supervise  all  lalioratories,  and  I  instituted  a  system 
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of  control  I>v  means  of  which  there  might  be  absolutely  eliminate'] 
any  possibility  of  error  or  fraud. 

Mr.  FoEDNEV.  Could  that  fraud  be  ovcrcume  by  the  use  of  tin? 
Dutch  standard  test  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  use  of  the  Dutch  stnndaid  test  would  not  act  as  a 
corrective  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Not  at  all.  The  possibility  of  fraud  with  the  Dut«h 
standard  test  is  infinitely  greatei  than  with  the  potariscopic  test. 

Ml .  Malbt.  I  think  the  gentleman  the  chairman  referred  to  awhile 
ago  as  being  connected  with  a  large  sugar  refinerj'  said  he  was  in 
favor  of  abolishing  the  polariacope  as  not  being  a  correct  method  of 
determining  the  saccharine  matter  in  sugar  and  therefore  at  the 
present  time  serving  no  useful  purpose.  Dr.  Wiley,  you  do  not 
f^ree  with  that  gentleman  in  that  view! 

Dr.  Wn.ET.  No;  I  could  not  understand  any  such  statement  as 
that  being  true. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Malby,  did  you  mean  the  polarisc^pe  or  the  Dutch 
standard  i 

Mr.  Malby.  I  meant  the  polariseope,  or  at  least  that  is  my  lecol- 
lection  of  what  he  stated  to  us. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Wlio  was  that  * 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Spreckles,  of  Yonkers. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  if  Mr.  Malby  is  mistaken  about  what  Mr. 
Spreckles  said  the  record  will  show. 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  do  not  think  you  gentlemen  tindei-stand  me  as  saying 
that  the  reading  as  shown  by  the  polariseope  is  absolutely  correct, 
but  so  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  better  metnod  of  determining  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  is  substantiaUy  correct,  as  I  understand  from  you. 
Dr.  Wiley,  and  the  only  method  now  employed  by  the  general  public 
to  find  impurities  in  sugar  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  W^at  I  mean  is,  that  while  there  may  be  an  error  in 
reading  we  have  means  which  are  easily  a]tpiied  of  correcting  those 
errors  oy  the  polarL-icopic  test  so  that  it  may  be  shown  correctly. 
For  instance,  if  you  take  a  very  low-^ade  sugar  or  molasses  and 
take  "26  grams  of  tliat  low  grade  sugar  or  molasses  and  make  it  up  tJ» 
this  standard  and  polarize  it  the  reading  of  the  polariseope  does 
not  inilicate  the  quantity  of  sucrose  which  that  body  contains, 
because  this  body  may  contain  5  per  cent,  S  per  cent,  or  even  1(1 
per  cent  invert  sugar,  maybe,  and  the  optical  properties  of  invert 
sugar  are  very  different  from  the  optical  properties  contained  in  tbL-i 
body  of  sugar  which  I  now  hold  in  my  nand,  Tliis  body  is  right- 
handed  rotation.  This  turns  the  plane  of  the  light  to  the  left,  'wliilc 
polarized  sugar  is  in  the  other  direction.  It  turns  it  the  same  as  the 
quartz  test  at  ordinary  temperatures.  If  you  heat  this  cylinder  to 
88°  F.,  almost  to  boiling  point  of  water,  then  at  that  point  invert 
sugar  has  no  optical  ])roperties  at  all.  That  is,  the  invert  sugar 
being  made  up  of  two  bodies,  one  a  right-handed  body  and  the  other 
a  left-han<le(l  body,  this  polarization  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  those 
two  polarizations,  but  the  left  handed  rotation  is  greater  tlion  the 
right-handed  rotation,  and  hence  the  algebraic  sum  is  a  minus  quan- 
tity. If  you  have  a  lot  of  that  in  molasses  the  o])tical  reading  if 
taken  <lirectly  does  not  give  you   the  true  jn-rcentage  of  sucras*-. 
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But  by  a  simple  repetition  of  polarization,  making  it  up  in  a  different 
way,  you  can  eliminate  it;  or  l)v  inverting  thejwhole  sugar  and  mak- 
ing it  all  into  invert  sugar  aiii  polarizing  it  you  can  get  the  exact 
proportion  of  cane  sugar  whicli  it  contains. 

Mr.  IIiNDS,  Can  yoii  tell  what  makes  this  invert  sugar;  that  ia, 
as  to  whether  it  is  owing  to  any  ])eculiaritj  in  the  canef  W( 

Dr.  Wiley.  No:  it  is  natural  to  sugar  cane.  It  does  not  exist  in 
bodies,  but  all  sugar  cane  has  invert  sugar.  That  condition  changes 
with  the  growth  and  ripening  of  the  cane,  in  the  early  stages  there 
being  more  of  it,  although  in  ptrfectlv  ripe  sugar  cane  tliere  is  some 
of  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Invert  sugar  is  grown? 

Dr.  WiLET.  It  is  natural  in  can«,  even  in  ripe  cane,  but  in  less 

?|uantity.  In  Louisiana  invert  sugar  averages  about  1^  per  cent,  or 
rom  1^  per  cent  to  1^  per  cent.  In  Hawaii  and  in  Cuba,  where  the 
cane  is  riper,  I  have  seen  it  as  low  as  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  but  it 
never  disappears  altogether. 

Mr.  Hinds.  This  invert  sugar  is  a  much  lower  grade? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  a  much  better  sugar  than  sucrose,  sweeter,  but  it 
does  not  crystallize;  makes  more  molasses  instead  of  sugar.  The  more 
invert  sugar  you  have  the  larger  your  output  of  molasses. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  as  the  cane  ripens  it  loses  some  of  it  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Loses  its  invert  sugar  to  a  certain  extent  and  makes 
more  sucrose. 

Mr,  Hinds.  And  therefore  loses  some  of  its  sweetness  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Invert  sugar  is  sweeter  than  sucrose,  so  that  it  does 
lose  some  of  its  sweetness,  taking  that  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Fobdnby.  I  wish  to  ask  if  the  Gennau-grown  beet  does  not 
contain  a  greater  amount  of  sugar  and  purity  than  the  American- 
grown  beet? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No;  I  think  just  the  opposite  is  the  rule.  They  do 
not  grow  in  Germany  any  such  beets  as  we  grow  in  our  so-called 
arid  regions. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  It  has  been  claimed  that  on  account  of  our  lands 
being  newer — cultivated  for  a  shorter  period  of  time  than  is  true  of 
the  German  lands — ^the  purity  of  the  sugar  was  less  in  this  country 
than  in  Germaov.  I  understand  that  that  has  been  claimed  as  a 
fact  by  some  of  the  beet-sugar  men  and  would  like  to  have  you 
explain  to  us  what  the  situation  in  that  respect  really  is. 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  may  be  possible  of  some  localities  that  that  is  true, 
because  we  have  found  out  all  round  just  where  our  beets  grow  best. 
If  you  were  to  try  to  bring  the  beet-sugar  industry  south  you  would 
have  beets  more  and  more  impure  the  farther  South  you  prociBoded. 
That  is,  the  purity  would  he  reduced,  the  less  the  sugar  you  would 
have  in  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farther  north  you  can  get 
them  and  grow  them  at  all  the  better  your  beets.  Beets  that  gr"w 
in  the  high  plateaus  of  our  western  region  where  irrigation  is  prac- 
ticed seem  to  be  best.  Such  locations  seem  to  be  idnal  for  the  sugar 
beet.     Beets  grown  in  California  are  good. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  They  are  rich  in  sugar? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  but  so  far  as  purity  is  concerned  I  imagine 
probably  our  beets  are  a  little  less  in  power;  that  is,  with  a  given 
amount  of  sugar  we  might  get  a  slightlv  less  yield  thMk  is  had  in 
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Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  our  beets,  as  a  rule  at 
least,  contain  more  sugar  than  the  German  beets. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  saw  a  report  gotten  out  by  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment and  which  just  came  to  my  office  on  Saturday  as  I  recall, 
neing  for  1909-10,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  sugar  in  beets  in 
Germany  showed  17  per  cent,  while  in  this  country  it  was  much  lower 
than  that.     What  about  that  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  do  not  recall  seeing  any  such  figures,  but  if  that  is 
true  they  are  growing  great  deal  better  sugar  beets  in  Germany  now 
than  they  were  growing  when  I  was  studying  and  keeping  in  closer 
touch  with  their  work.  At  that  time  you  never  saw  a  yield  of  17  per 
cent  in  a  whole  crop. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  There  have  been  figures  at  17  per  cent? 

Dr.  Wii-EY.  Oh,  yes;  individual  figures  as  high  as  17  percent;  but  I 
referred  there  in  my  answer  to  the  whole  crop.  The  crop  ran  a  little 
lower  than  that ;  I  think  about  1 4  per  cent,  or  probably  about  1 5  per 
cent.  Wlioltf  crops  in  this  country  have  been  higher  tiian  15  per  cent 
this  past  year. 

Mr.  FoRDXET.  August,  19II,  is  tlie  report  to  wliich  I  refer,  but  it 
gives  the  1909-10  crop.  It  is  now  up  in  my  office,  and  while  I  am 
not  trying  to  prove  that  17  per  cent  u  the  figure,  my  recollection  of 
it  is  tnat  17  per  cent  in  the  figure  stated  for  the  German  be«t,  and 
even  that  may  be  lower  flian  the  boet'i  raised  in  this  country,  is  why 
I  asked  the  question. 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  should  be  ratlier  surprii?ed  to  see  a  whole  crop  in 
Germany  average  17  per  cent.  However,  I  confess  that  for  the  past 
10  years  I  have  not  kept  up  with  the  German  beet  industry. 

iir.  Hinds.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  Germanj'  they  give  groflts.-  atten- 
tion to  breeding  tlio  beet  in  order  to  bring  up  its  standard,  and  that 
being  done,  and  probably  having  been  clone  for  years  past,  may  it 
not  well  be  that  their  beets  would  be  better  than  our  own? 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  wh.)le  value  cf  the  lugar  beet  is  due  to  breeding. 
The  natural  sugar  beet,  from  whicli  the  present  sugar  boot  hm  been 
evolved,  probably  did  not  have  more  than  6  per  cent  or  7  per  cent  of 
sugar  in  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Germany  being  its  breeding  place,  might  they  not  have 
a  better  beet  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  The,y  have  no  more  skill,  I  take  it,  and  so  far  as  the 
seeds  are  concerned  ours  w^re  largely  imported  from  Germany  origi- 
nally, though  they  may  not  be  now. 

iir.  Malby.  They  are  imported  now,  I  believe. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Tlien  we  get  as  good  seed  as  they  do. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Dn  we  get  as  good  seed  as  they  use? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  imagine  that  tlipy  sell  us  as  good  seed  as  they  use 
themselves.  Of  course  there  is  this  about  the  German  industry  am! 
tlie  French  industry,  it  is  70  years  old. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  nave  therefore  had  more  experience?   ' 

Dr.  Wii.EY.  Yes:  thev  have  had  more  experience  and  know  where 

fiod  beets  grow.  The  first  thing  wo  had  to  do  in  this  coimtry,  when 
had  charge  of  the  official  augar-heet  invc-'tieation,  was  to  continue 
the  work  f)r.  McMcrklo  started  in  1878  and  determine  where  the 
beets  would  grow. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  did  you  find  about  the  northeastern  portion  of 
this  country — say,  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  that  region — what 
sort  of  territory  would  that  be,  naturally,  for  the  sugarbwt? 
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Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  they  grow  good  beets  there;  but  somehow  or 
other  they  never  could  grow  them  with  profit. 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  are  very  near  to  the  refineries,  of  course;  but  so 
far  as  the  soil  is  concerned,  is  what  I  mean,  and  the  climate. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Soil  is  not  much  of  a  factor  in  producing  the  sugar  beet. 
It  is  climate  that  makes  the  beet.  It  is  just  hke  the  orange,  i  ou  can 
not  grow  oranges  in  the  open  out  here;  but  you  can  grow  them  in  the 
sand  in  Florida.  The  sugar  beet  needs  the  climate;  any  good  farmer 
can  make  the  soil. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  climate  is  required —combined  sunshine  and 
rain* 

Dr.  Wiley.  Combined  sunshine  and  low  temperature  during  the 
summer.  The  sugar  beet  needs  houi-s  of  sunshine  and  low  tempera- 
ture, and  provided  you  have  plenty  of  water  you  can  make  the  soil  all 
ripht .  The  soil,  so  far  as  sugar  content  is  concerned,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  though  the  soil  determines  the  yield  of  crop.  A  poorer  soil  is 
apt  to  produce  a  smaller  sugar  beet,  and  the  smaller  the  beet  the 
sweeter  it  is. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Where  does  the  sugar  that  is  in  the  beet  come  from* 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  comes  from  the  sunshine  and  carbon  dioxid  and 
water;  the  Lord  makes  it.  Not  a  particle  of  it  comes  from  the  soil. 
It  is  a  pure  gift  from  heaven. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  other  words,,  it  is  more  a  pure  gift  from  heaven  than 
the  result  of  the  efforts  of  our  people  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Just  as  much,  ana  not  a  particle  of  the  sugar  in  the 
t^rop  comes  from  the  soil, 

Mr.  Hinds.  If  you  could  raise  beets,  extract  the  sugar,  and  put  the 
pulp  back  on  the  land,  your  land  would  stand  just  as  well  as  ever  in 
the  sura  of  its  content,  it  only  being  the  IjOrd  who  is  drawn  on  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  you  could  sell  the  sugar  so  gotten  without  im- 
poverishing the  land  at  all.  If  all  of  the  beet  except  the  sugar  were 
put  back  on  the  soil  tlie  soil  would  be  just  as  rich  as  before  the  beet 
was  planted  and  grown. 

The  Chairman.  Might  that  be  ke|)t  up  from  year  to  year  ?  In 
other  words,  if  you  baa  a  yield  of  15  tons  of  sugar-beets  from  a  given 
iield  and  you  put  back  everything,  but  the  sugar  could  you  indefinitely 
maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil  m  that  field  i 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Plant  food  <loes  not  go  into  the  sugar  but  into  the 
other  structure  of  the  beet  ? 

Dr.  WiLKY.  The  things  that  go  into  the  beet  do  so  to  make  up  its 
stiiictui-e,  and  if  vou  put  everything  but  the  nugar  back  on  the  soil 
3-0U  thereby  put  Back  all  rmtash,  nitrogen,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  Thou  tiiere  is  no  necessity  for  rotating  the  crops? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  I  would  not  >*Ay  tliat.  Tlierc  is  such  a  thing  as 
making  the  soil  tired  of  the  crop.  I  think  it  might  probably  be  better 
to  jotate  the  crops.  The  beet  attracts  a  huge  army  of  enemies,  bac- 
terial and  insectorinl,  and  the  lonffcr  you  grow  them  the  more  danger 
you  will  have  from  that  source.  You  should  put  in  another  crop  in 
order  to  kill  out  enemies  of  a  bacterial  and  insect  nature  which  infest 
the  laD<l  where  beets  are  grown.  Hut  so  far  us  nourishment  in  the 
soil  Ls  concerncti  j'ou  might  grow  beets  forever  without  injuiy  thereto. 

The  ("iiAiHMAN.  The  rca-son  you  have  just  given  is  tlie  rcas(»n  that 
seems  to  make  for  rotation  of  crops?  C   iinolt' 
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Dr.  Wii.EY.  That  is  one  of  the  great  prinf^iples  of  rotation,  is  that 
fact.  And,  furthermore,  we  never  put  back  on  a  field  all  that  we 
take  off  in  the  ea^e  of  any  crop,  unless  it  be  in  the  form  of  manure, 
because  there  is  some  waste. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  matter  of  rotation  in  not  peculiar  to  the  sugar-beet 
crop  but  is  applicable  to  ail  crops  on  a  farm  ? 

Dr.  Wiley,  Yea;  the  same  principle  of  rotation  seems  to  apply. 
Wheat  is  the  only  crop  we  seem  to  be  able  to  prow  year  after  year  ou 
the  same  field. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  that  pecuUaritv  of  taking  a  great  deal  from  the 
heavens  above  especially  applicable  to  the  beet? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Oh,  no;  every  crop  that  makes  sugar  or  cellulose,  those 
are  the  two  great  crops. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  it  peculiar  to  turnips,  corn,  and  those  things  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Every  bit  of  sugar  in  turnips  and  corn  and  so  on  comes 
from  the  atmosphere  and  water  and  sunshine,  and  all  cellulose  and 
wood  fiber.  They  contain  nitrogenous  matter  besides.  Cotton  is 
almost  purely  a  gift  from  heaven.  The  farmer  who  sells  butter  and 
fat  of  every  kind  is  selling  what  is  a  gift  of  God,  that  does  not  come 
from  the  soil.  The  farmer  who  sells  lard,  butter,  or  sugar  does  not 
impoverish  his  soil  in  the  production  thereof. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Provided  he  sees  that  the  waste  goes  back  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes.  The  man  that  makes  butter  and  keeps  his  cattle 
and  puts  the  manure  back  on  the  soil  enriches  it,  and  tbo  soil  thereby 
gets  richer  and  richer  every  year. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  that  true  also  of  the  starch  of  the  potato  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Starch  is  the  same  thing.  Starch  is  a  gift  from  heaven, 
juat  as  sugar  is.  Not  a  particle  of  starch  comes  from  the  soil;  in  fact, 
there  is  not  much  that  comes  from  the  soil  because  the  nitrogenous  and 
phosphorus  bodies  that  are  useful  to  man  are  to  build  the  crop.  The 
phosphorus  and  nitrogen  that  we  have  largely  comes  from  the  soil. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  wish  to  ask  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  There  is  one  thing  that  I  thought  would  be  useful  to 
this  committee.  My  assistant  and  I  have  calculated,  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  as  nearly  as  we  can  how  much  tax  sugar  ought  to  pay  on 
the  basis  of  1  cent  per  pound  for  pure  sugar,  from  which  basis  any 
amount  of  revenue  that  you  gentlemen  might  place  on  sugar  may  m 
worked  out  from  that  simple  factor. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  taking  100  per  cent  sugar,  you  may 
figure  out  by  comparison  what  would  be  fair  for  other  sugars  t 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yea. 

The  Chaieman.  All  right,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  that  information. 

Dr.  Wiley.  We  have  gone  over  all  the  authorities  we  can  find  to 
get  at  what  sugar  may  yield.  If  you  have  100  pounds  of  pure  sugar, 
that  is  your  yield,  and  the  tax  on  that  is  1  cent.  The  fiist  column 
refers  to  polarization,  starting  at  99  and  goes  down  to  75.5, 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  interesting. 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  tables  do  not  include  any  extra  cost  of  manu- 
facture. They  only  include  what  sugar  has  averaged  if  you  are 
going  to  get  it  of  a  certain  grade  polarization.  For  instance,  you  go 
down  to  75  per  cent,  which  is  the  basic  polarization  for  the  present 
tariff,  you  would  only  get  53  pounds  of  sugar  out  of  100  pounds  (rf 
75  per  cent  polarization.     We  say  if  the  tax  is  1  cent  per  pound  it 
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should  be  fifty-three  one  hundredths  of  1  cent  on  that  to  give  it  a  fair 
show. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  Is  the  other  47  per  cent  sirup ! 

Dr.  WiLBT.  It  is  ash  and  waste  which  comes  in  to  pull  down  the 
yield.  For  instance,  100  pounds  of  99  per  cent  polarization  ought  to 
yield  98  pounds  refined  sugar;  100  pounds  of  98  per  cent  polarization 
ought  to  yield  97  pounds  refined  sugar,  and  so  on  all  the  way  down, 
one  by  one.  I  furnish  two  tables  here,  one  cane  sugar  and  the  other 
beet  sugar. 


The  rendcmeat  is  obtained  by  subtracting  five  times  the  ash,  also  the  pcrcenlage  of 

Jielaet  column,  the  average  rendement 


foe  the  diiTerent  d^reee  polaii: 


CANE  BUOAS. 


Country  sod  kLDdol  sugar. 


Java,  vbltea 

Java,  nyatalB 

Do 

Egypt,  Ant  sugar 

Trlofdad,  oenuilagaLs . 

SaconJB 

Surloam,  Ont  sugar. . 

Hawaii,  ciyjtaU 

Java,  crystals 

Trinidad,  crirslals 

Cuba,crjstau 

Uraill,  ciTBtals 

Loulilaiu,  CTTiUls. . . 

nanaU,  cryatili 

Porto  Bloo,  cryitab. . 
Demarara,  cryat^ . . . 

Java,  crynali 

Bavall,  crystala 

Peru,  cryifali... 

Mexico,  dystols 

Java,  ncoDds 

Uexko 

Junaics,  ETDcery 

fbUippbe,  mat  sugar. 
Barbados,  rousoovado 
DanHcara,  grocery. .. . 
CuaianiBU,  gnioary. . . 

Barbados,  grocery 

Java,  oonerale  lugar. . 
PhQipplnt,  raatiugar. 

Ptni,  gbiqi  sugar 

D«merara,  augar. 

Bratil.  DHlases 

Egypt,  second  sugar. . 
iliiUppine,  raatiugar, 


Folail- 

Ash. 

Htduo-, 

lug    ! 
sugars.' 

looo 

m'.2 

1 

lioi 

8G.4 

B7. 10  f    ■ 


l».24'|     ■ 


S.12  .      3.40  ,    n.K 


itizecy  Google 
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This  table  has  been  prepared  {rom  the  figures  given  in  Gredinger's  "Die  Raifiiialioii 
dea  Zuckera." 

BEET  SUUAR. 

Table  giving  figuret  far  tllrfcl  polarization,  rendement  or  "rut  anatyni,"  and  ivitur. 


The  rendement  of  a  beet  sugar  ia  generally  determined  by  Hubtraoting  Svp  limen 
the  ash'  from  the  direct  polarization,  although  of  late  some  authorities  calculate  it  by 
subtracting  two  and  a  quarter  timea  the  tiiUl  nonsufiarH  (mm  the  direct  polarization. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  does  that  run  with  the  present  classification,  with 
the  present  taw  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  think  it  is  pretty  close,  but  I  have  not  made  any 
calculation. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Ditl  they  take  your  advice  when  they  were  framing  the 
present  law  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  tlon't  think  they  did  in  all  cases,  I  advised  them 
strongly  to  leave  out  the  Dutch  standard  as  long  ago  as  1897. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  they  did  have  apparently  some  scientific  informa- 
tion? 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  tariff  was  based  on  some  computation  such  aa  this, 
but  we  did  not  make  it.  This  is  based  solely  on  the  yield  as  estab- 
lished by  the  best  authorities  on  the  supposition  that  the  tax  ought 
to  be  in  keepingwith  the  jield  of  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  was  your  reason  for  recommending  that  they 
leave  out  the  Dutch  standard,  to  rehabilitate  the  old  brown  siigar'^ 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  reason  I  urged  it  before  was  because  I  thought  it 
was  a  protection  to  the  refiners. 

Mr,  Hinds.  That  is,  the  cane  refiners? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  the  sugar  refinei-s. 

Mr.  HiNDB,  That  means  the  cane  refiners  in  this  country? 

Dr.  Wiley.  In  this  country  largely,  because  we  do  not  use  much 
but  cane  sugar  except  what  we  grow  ourselves,  I  did  not  see  reason 
for  doing  any  other  way  is  the  reason  1  ui^ed  it,  and  always  have 
urged  it  Defore  the  committees  because  it  was  only  just. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  just  aa  much  protection  to  people  who  sell 
beet  sugar  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  the  basic  tariff  on  the  amount  of  sugar  brought 
into  this  country  is  a  protection  to  the  beet-sugar  men  the  same  as  to 
anybody  else. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Just  how  does  (hat  work  out  for  the  refiner? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  enables  the  refiner  by  having  produced  this  taste 
for  white  sugar — and  I  am  not  complaining  of  that — absolutely  to 
control  the  whole  sugar  supplv  in  this  country.  That  is,  we  have  no 
chance  to  get  any  sugar  in  this  country  to-day  except  as  we  get  il 
thmugh  the  refiner  in  this  country. 

Mr.  HiND,i.  Are  there  stores  <if  sugar  that  would  not  come  through 
the  refiners  that  would  come  in  here  from  the  world  at  large  ? 
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Dr.  Wiley.  That  might  be,  but  they  would  only  get  in  according 
to  the  protection.  The  refiner  in  England  can  sell  it  here  juat  the 
same  as  the  refiner  in  this  country  can,  and  then  we  would  have  the 
same  chance  of  getting  sugar,  if  we  did  not  want  to  buy  from  our  own 
refiners.  Now,  we  can  not  do  that;  they  do  not  bnng  any  refined 
sugar  into  this  country  now  at  all  of  any  consequence. 
The  Chairman.  Why  not? 
Dr.  Wiley.  Because  of  this  differential. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  the  Dutch  standard  could  be  wiped  out  it 
could  all  come  in  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  if  we  could  import  as  much  refined  sugar  as  raw 
sugar;  but  it  wouldn't  do  any  good  in  the  world  and  would  hurt  the 
beet-sugar  industry,  and  I  have  been  encouraging  it.  I  believe  it  to 
be  one  of  the  best  tilings  for  the  agriculture  of  this  country  that  could 
possibly  exist,  because  if  one  raises  beets  he  must  use  scientific  meth- 
ods. Every  beet-augar  field  is  practically  an  experimental  station, 
which  teacnes  every  farmer  in  the  neighborhood.  I  am  in  favor  of 
protecting  the  sugar  crop  in  Louisiana  and  all  along  the  coast.  I  am 
not  making  a  plea  for  taking  the  tariff  ofi  of  sugar  at  all;  I  am  only 
trying  to  tell  you  what  the  Dutch  standard  does. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  are  in  favor  of  protecting  sugar.  Do 
you  believe  there  will  ever  be  any  chance  for  our  compenng  with  the 
world  without  protection  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Maybe  so  in  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  Although  you  see  reasonable  prospects  of  that  I  ask 
do  you  see  any  chance  of  it  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  would  protect  them  even  if  I  thought  there  would 
never  be  any  chance  of  it.  I  want  to  purchase  our  own  sugar  at 
home. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  now  with  me  way  down  in  the  bottom  of 
my  heart.     Dr.  Wiley,  vou  and  I  are  together  on  that  proposition. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Very  well,  are  you  going  to  join  me  in  getting  rid  of 
this  differential? 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Anything  that  is  best  and  that  will  help  the  situa- 
tion. It  has  been  said  that  the  Dutch  standard  does  not  meet  the 
situation  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  think  that  is  it. 

ifr.  FoRDNEY.  Dr.  Wiley,  I  will  say  that  I  am  with  you  heart  and 
soul  in  the  sentiment  you  just  expressed,  and  if  this  will  be  the 
proper  thing  and  prevent  any  injustice  all  right. 
Dr.  Wiley.  I  think  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  differential. 
Dr.  Wiley.  That  is  the  differential  that  I  am  talking  about.     Tlie 
differential  is  fixed  on  the  Dutch-standard  plan.     I  would  be  op- 
posed to  it  if  it  were  the  polarization  differential,  just  the  same. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Maybe  I  did  not  make  myself  plain  just  now.  The 
abolishment  of  the  Dutch  standard  and  resort  altogether  to  the 
polariscope  would  be  no  advantage  whatever  to  the  refiner;  to  use 
the  Dutch  standard  instead  of  the  polariscope  as  a  test,  that  is  an 
advantage  to  the  refiner.     Is  that  so  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  of  course  the  differential  is  based  on  the  Dutch 
standard,  but  you  can  base  it  on  the  polariscope.  It  would  be  just 
as  bad  if  you  were  to  say  that  all  sugar  polarizing  over  97~shouId  pay 
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a  dif^erentitil;  you  would  have  the  same  bad  coadition  as  you  hare 
to-day. 

Mr.  H1ND8,  When  you  use  16  Dutch  standard? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  I  would  be  opposfKl  to  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  differential  being  the  same  as  190  to  21i.  Is 
that  21^  on  pure  sugar* 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  have  not  looked  at  that. 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  is  195,  isn't  it? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No;  the  Payne  law  reduced  it  from  195  to  190. 

Mr.  H1ND8.  Do  you  mean  by  abolishing  the  differential  that  the 
refiner  shall  take  the  raw  sugar,  paying  the  tariff  on  that,  but  that 
the  refined-augar  tariff  shall  be  so  adjusted  as  to  leave  him  no  pro- 
tection on  his  refining  process? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Our  refiners  can  beat  the  world  without  any  differential 
if  they  want  to.  They  have  more  skill  and  more  ingenuity  than  the 
foreign  refiners.     They  can  compete  with  them  without  any  trouble. 

Mr.  HiNDB.  How  much  does  the  labor  of  refining  enter  into  the 
cost  of  refined  sugar  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  ^^^11,  that  is  not  verj-  nmch,  because  one  man  can 
handle  100  tons  per  day. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  say  the  labor  cost  of  refining  sugar  is  very 
small  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  the  40  cents  per  100  pounds  which  it  costs  to 
refine  sugar  there  enters  any  loss  or  shnnkaee  between  raw  and 
refined  sugar,  labor,  capital  mvested,  wear  ana  tear  on  machinery, 
interest,  taxes,  and  everything,  I  suppose? 

Dr.  WiLET.  I  have  not  gone  into  that  point  at  all.  I  imagine  it 
is  that  way,  however. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Can  you  refer  us  to  any  authorities  on  that  point  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  the  only  authorities  that  I  know  of  would  be 
the  books  of  the  refiners,  which  would  show  just  what  the  cost  is. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  question  of  that  sort  would 
have  to  be  examined  into  quite  scientifically  by  the  tariff  board  or 
some  body  of  that  sort  t 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  think  it  ought  to  be. 

ilr.  Hinds.  I  should  imagine  so  myself. 

Dr.  Wiley.  But  the  point  I  am  ^ving  is  this,  that  under  the 
present  svstem  we  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  refiners  of  tliis 
country  for  our  sugar.  They  have  taught  us  to  use  white  sugar  and 
we  will  not  take  any  other  land,  and  tlierefore  they  can  fix  any  price 
thereon  they  please.  I  will  say,  on  the  question  of  price,  that  I  think 
they  are  very  reasonable  about  it  and  do  not  try  to  squeeze  us  very 
much.  At  the  same  time,  whenever  the  Louisiana  sugar  comes  in 
the  price  of  sugar  drops,  and  whenever  the  crop  of  beet  sugar  comes  in 
tho  (irice  of  sugar  drops.  Again,  as  soon  as  the  Louisiana  and  beet 
sugar  men  sell  all  they  have  to  sell  the  price  of  sugar  goes  up  again. 

Sir.  FoRDNEY.  Tliat  is  true  of  last  summer,  I  believe. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  and  when  the  price  of  sugar  went  up  t<)  7  cents 
retail  I  said,  "'Watch  out;  when  the  sugar  crop  comes  in  it  will  go 
down,"  and  it  did,  and  there  was  no  sugar  in  the  country  even  then. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Was  there  any  difference  in  the  world  supply! 

Dr.  Wiley.  No;  we  know  just  about  as  much  about  the  world 
supply  now  as  then.  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  make  it  possible  to 
manipulate  prices  that  way. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  The  London  Economiat  has  kept  an  index  number  for 
many  years,  and  I  was  reading  an  article  in  that  paper  which  gave 
an  index  number  in  the  United  States  and  in  England  for  quite  a  con- 
siderable range  of  food  products,  and  also  a  range  of  what  they  call 
materials,  such  as  cotton,  wool,  and  things  of  that  sort.  They  com- 
pared a  10-year  period,  10  years  back,  with  the  present;  that  is,  not 
exactly  the  present  cost,  because  their  table  did  not  include  this  recent 
rise  in  sugar,  but  what  was  called  their  present  price  was  last  year's 
price.  As  I  say,  they  issued  an  index  number  on  all  those  com- 
modities, the  prices  rising  greatly  with  the  exception  of  one  com- 
modity, and  that  was  sugar.  It  showed  sugar  had  risen  very  little 
in  the  United  States,  I  think  four  points,  while  it  had  actually  decrease 
a  little  in  England.  Can  you  tell  me  why  it  is  or  what  conditions 
caused  sugar  to  be  so  unique  amoi^  the  products  showing  a  rise  in 
prices  in  the  last  10  or  15  years  ^ 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  of  course  I  do  not  have  those  figures  before  me, 
but  I  know  that  a  few  years  ago  the  price  of  raw  sugar,  under  the 
bounty  system  which  was  in  vogue  in  Europe,  fell  almost  or  entirely 
below  the  possible  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  the  stimulation  of  that  bounty  system  affected  ■ 
the  production? 

Dt.  Wilbt,  Yes ;  the  Germans  were  paying  for  all  of  the  sugar  that 
the  English  ate,  and  that  depressed  the  markets  of  the  world;  10  or 
15  years  ago  the  Cuban  could  not  get  one-twelfth  cent  for  his  raw 
sugar  hardly.  Sugar  raisers  are  getting  more  for  their  sugar  to-day 
than  ever. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Tlie  stimulation  of  that  beet^sugar  crop  in  Europe  and 
the  increase  in  the  world's  crop  may  affect  the  price  of  sugar  phe- 
nomenally ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  look  at  this  matter  as  I  do  everything  else  in  which 
the  fanners  are  interested;  I  want  the  farmers  to  have  a  fair  chance 
in  the  markets,  governed  by  bupply'and  demand  as  to  rise  and  fall, 
and  not  have  everything  they  grow  and  everytliing  they  buy  manipu- 
lated as  to  price  by  somebody  that  has  nobody's  interests  at  heart 
but  their  own.  I  can  not  sell  a  steer  to-day,  or  a  bushel  of  wheat,  or 
a  bushel  of  corn  at  a  price  governed  by  supply  and  demand,  nor  can 
you.  The  price  of  a  steer,  or  of  a  busnol  of  wheat,  or  of  a  bushel  of 
com  is  set  by  a  set  of  gamblers  in  Chicago  or  elsewliere. 

Mr.  Hinds,  Is  sugar  affected  in  the  same  way;  liave  they  been  able 
to  get  hold  of  sugar? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Sugar  is  right  in  the  liands  of  the  refiners  of  this  coun- 
try, and  they  can  do  anything  they  please  with  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  that  price  of  sugar  fixed  by  the  beet-sugar  manu- 
factureis  ot  by  some  fellows  over  in  New  York? 
Dr.  Wiley,  Somebody  fixes  it — it  is  not  left  to  supply  aud  demand. 
Mr.  Hinds,  Why  have  the  refiners  been  very  much  more  reason- 
able during  thepast  10  years  than  others,  then  t 

Dr.  WiLET.  The  business  man  who  manipulates  prices  now  must 
keep  it  close  to  the  margin  or  else  the  people  will  rise  in  rebellion.  I 
am  not  complaining  about  the  price  they  put  on  sugar,  but  am  com- 
plaining of  tne  principle  of  the  tiling. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Can  you  imagine  wky  the  refiners  of  foreign  sugars 
with  their  factories  located  in  Fhiladelphia,  Boston,  and  elsewhere 
are  so  anxious  to  have  the  duty  on  imported  sugar  removed?    iQnlr 
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Dr.  Wiley.  I  beg  pardon,  but  I  did  not  catch  your  Question. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Can  you  imagine  why  the  refiners  of  toreigii  sugars 
are  so  anxious  to  have  the  duty  removed  from  that  foreign  raw 
sugar,  except  it  be  to  compete  with  the  domestic  industry  and  con- 
trol the  market  t 

Dr.  Wiley.  My  idea  of  a  tariff — whether  it  be  called  a  protective 
tariff,  a  revenue-producing  tariff,  or  by  any  other  name — is  that  it 
should  be  what  may  be  necessary  under  the  circumstances,  but  that 
it  should  not  permit  of  manipulation  or  make  it  possible  for  somebody 
to  corner  the  market  by  some  differential  or  other  way  that  we  do 
not  seeplainly. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  The  fact  is  that  the  refiner  in  New  York  does  not 
control  the  market  while  our  domestic  sugar  crop  is  on  the  market  t 

Dr.  Wiley.  As  soon  as  the  domestic  sugar  crop  conies  on  they  let 
the  price  drop,  for  tliey  are  then  buyers  themselves.  They  buy  the 
most  of  the  domestic  crop  except  the  beet  sugar — buy  almost  all  of 
the  Louisiana  crop. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  because  it  is  raw  sugar  i 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes.     They  then  want  to  buy  and  put  the  price  down. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  purchased  they  increase 
the  price,  do  you  mean  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  as  high  aa  they  think  the  people  will  stand  for. 
They  do  not  put  the  price  out  of  sight,  because  tnat  would  not  be 
good  business. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Last  year  they  put  the  price  at  7 J  cents  per  pound? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The   people   had   to   have   it   during   the   canning 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  when  they  were  making  the  most  profit* 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes.  I  was  asked  the  other  day  about  refined  Scotch 
sugar.  Being  a  Scotchman  myself  and  knowing  the  canny  nature  of 
our  people,  I  wondered  if  a  Scotchman  couhl  make  Scotch  sugarper- 
fectly  (fry  polarize  85.  I  didn't  think  that  he  could  do  it.  There 
was  a  sample  of  Scotch  sugar  claimed  to  have  vcrv  low  polarization, 
but  we  found  it  ordinary  96  per  cent  sugar.  There  is  no  way  by 
which  a  Scotchman  can  make  sugar,  which  is  surcose,  polarize  85  per 
cent  and  have  it  dry  unless  he  mixes  some  mineral  substance  with  it, 
which  is  adulteration. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Don't  they  make  a  cake  in  Scotland  that  polarizes 
near  100? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Ordinary  loaf  sugar,  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  No;  slinrtcake,  I  think  they  call  it. 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  haven't  seen  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  have  had  some  brought  to  me. 

Dr.  Wiley.  There  is  a  conical  mass  of  dry  sugar  that  is  sold  all 
over  Europe,  but  I  haven't  seen  it  in  Scotland.  Now,  gentlemen  of 
the  committee,  what  I  am  submitting  to  you  is  simply  this  special 
difference  between  the  methods  of  grading  sugar  by  the  Dutch  stand- 
ard, which  are  totally  unreliable,  an<l  the  accurate  method  secured 
bv  the  use  of  the  polariscope,  which  is  reliable,  and  submitting  a  set 
oF  yield  records  from  different  polarizations  taken  from  the  best 
autnorities  we  can  get. 

UigmzecDyGoOglc 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  A  miQute  ago  you  said  something  about  the 
duty 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  say  that  the  conaumerpaya  the  duty. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  In  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Boards  submitted  a  few 
days  ago,  they  contradict  that  idea  as  to  one  grade  of  cloth,  saying 
that  the  consumer  here  does  not  pay  the  duty  fixed  by  law. 

Dr.  Wiley,  Who  does  pay  it  t 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  competition  here  has  brought  the  price  of  cost 
of  production  down  way  below  the  amount  o?  the  duty.  As  an 
illustration,  I  will  tell  you  that  they  found  from  16  different  kinds  of 
cloth,  which  they  put  together,  coat  in  England  S41.84,  the  duty  on 
which  was  S76  and  some  cents.  If  the  duty  were  added  to  the  t41.S4 
that  cloth  would  cost  t!18  and  some  centa — we  will  say  J118.80. 
The  TarifT  Board  aays  that  the  cc-it  of  production  here  is  double  what 
it  is  over  there,  which  would  make  these  articles  coat  $83.68.  Yet 
with  thia  coat  in  England  of  $41.84  and  duty  of  $76,  making  a  total 
of  $118,  this  same  cloth  is  being  sold  here  for  $69.90.  That  is  the 
Tariff  Board's  report  on  those  16  articles  of  cloth. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  funnj'  report  and  at  variance  with  every 
principle  of  common  sense. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  that  just  one  article  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No;  16  different  kinds  of  cloth.  In  this  case  it 
would  aeem  that  the  consumer  does  not  pay  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  a  remarkable  exception  which  proves 
the  rule. 

Mr,  Hinds.  I  will  say  that  I  bought  4J  yards  of  cloth  at  a  Maine 
mill,  in  the  district  where  I  live,  and  paid  $3.75  for  the  cloth,  the  price 
which  the  mill  asked  for  it.  I  took  it  to  the  Portland  customhouse 
and  the  appraiser  of  customs  took  it  to  his  room,  measured  it,  weighed 
it,  went  through  it  according  to  his  method,  and  told  me  the  duty  on 
that  cloth  if  I  were  bringing  it  in  from  England  would  be  $3.65.  Yet 
I  paid  $3.75  for  it  at  the  mill. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  you  paid  the  duty  on  that  cloth  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction was  practically  nothing, 

Mr.  IIiNDS.  There  was  10  cents  difference  between  the  duty  and 
what  I  paid  for  the  cloth. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  Yea;  the  difference  between  the  cost  you  paid  and 
the  dutv  was  10  cents,  leaving  10  cents  for  the  real  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  fliNDS.  Dr.  Wiley,  do  you  not  wish  to  qualify  your  statement 
that  the  consumer  pays  itie  whole  dutj',  the  amount  of  duty  that  is  on 
the  article,  and  say  depending  upon  the  amount  of  the  commodity 
that  is  in  the  country  at  the  time?  For  instance,  our  farmers  in 
Maine  tell  us  that  the  potato  duty — they  say  that  three  years  out  of 
four  or  five  the'  potato  duty  does  not  amount  to  anything,  but  if 
there  does  come  a  year  of  excessive  production  in  this  country  that 
year  it  does  hoip  them.  In  other  words,  is  not  that  addition  of  the 
duty  to  price  a  variable  thing,  depending  upon  the  ratio  of  duty  to 
consumption  in  the  count nr  at  the  time  ? 

Dr.  Wiley,  Of  course  I  am  not  a  business  man,  but  if  I  were  in 
business  and  would  bring  in  an  object  to  this  country  and  pav  a  duty 
on  it  I  would  expect  to  sell  it  for  enough  to  pay  me  for  that  duty  and 
make  some  profit  besides.  That  is  the  only  way  I  would  know  how 
to  do  business. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  see  that  that  principle  does  not  apply  in  the  case 
that  Mr.  Hinds  refers  to.     This  year  we  are  importing  potatoes  from 
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Scotland.  There  were  100,000  bushels  unloaded  in  Xew  York  during 
the  past  month,  coming  from  Scotland.  They  paid  25  cents  per 
bushel  duty  on  them.  At  the  same  time  that  shipment  had  no 
particular  relation  to  the  tariff.  There  is  a  very  great  scarcity  in 
this  country,  and  that  condition  controlled  the  price. 

Dr.  Wii-EY.  If  the  man  who  brought  in  those  100,000  bushels  had 
not  paid  that  25-cent  duty  could  he  not  have  sold  them  25  cents 
cheaper  to  the  people  of  this  country  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  doubt  whether  he  would. 

Dr.  Wiley.  He  could  have  done  it,  whether  he  would  have  done  it 
or  not. 

Mr.  Malby.  He  would  get  all  that  he  could  probably  f 

Dr.  WtLBY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  is  a  question  always  in  my  mind  when  we  talk 
about  the  consumer  paying  the  duty.  While  technically  he  may  pay 
a  portion  or  in  some  instances  all  of  the  duty,  yet  that  is  not  very 
useful  in  determining  exactly  what  he  would  have  to  pay  were  we  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  foreign  producer  to  supply  us  with  the  needful 
article.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  import  granulated  sugars  under  present 
conditions  the  consumer  might  have  to  pay  nearly  the  amount  of  the 
tariff,  but  that  does  not  indicate  at  all  to  my  mind  what  the  consumer 
would  have  to  pay  if  we  did  not  have  any  sugar  manufacturers  in  New 
Orleans,  or  the  beet-sugar  industry  were  entirely  wiped  out,  as  it 
probably  would  be  if  we  did  not  have  any  tariff.  So  that  when  we 
are  considering  what  is  wise  and  best  to  do  with  the  tariff  on  sugars, 
applyir^  it  to  this  case,  we  can  not  very  well  console  ourselves  with 
the  thought  that  if  the  tariff  were  entirely  removed  we  would  get 
sugars  for  so  much  less.  Because,  forsooth,  we  might  have  nothing 
to  come  in  competition  with  it  at  all,  and  then  the  price  might  be  very 
much  higher  than  with  a  tariff. 

Dr.  AViLEY.  That  is  the  very  reason  why  I  am  a  protectionist. 
But  my  idea  of  protection  is  to  raise  the  price  so  that  the  man  in  this 
country  can  make  a  living. 

Mr.  Malby.  'i'hat  is  my  idea,  too. 

'i'he  Chairman.  If  the  duty  did  not  raise  the  price,  there  would  be 
no  protection  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Undoubtedly-  If  the  tariff  does  not  raise  the  price  to 
the  consumer,  it  isn't  any  protection  at  all. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  certamly  does  raise  the  price  under  the  then  exist- 
ii^condition,  but  it  doesn't  solve  the  question  at  all. 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  under  a  temporary  increase 
in  price  we  might  establish  an  mdustry  in  tliia  countiy  which  will 
eventually  decrea.se  the  price  to  our  people. 

Mr.  Malby.  Take  the  case  at  hand;  we  know  that  when  the  cane 
sugar  and  the  beet  sugar  came  upon  the  market  the  price  of  refined 
sugar  went  dowii.  'WTiat  would  nave  been  the  result  if  we  had  none 
at  all  1 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  probably  would  have  been  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  thmk  it  would  have  gone  down? 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  minute  they  begin  to  market  the  crop  the  price 
falls. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Veiy  well,  we  paid  7i  cents  per  pound  for  sugar  in 
September  without  any  domestic  crop  on  the  market.     Now,  if  we 
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had  had  no  domestic  crop  at  all  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the 
price  of  refined  suear  womd  be  any  lower  to-day  than  it  was  in  Sep- 
tember, because  then  there  woula  be  no  crop  conditions  to  change 
that  price  ? 

Dr.  WiLET.  No;  but  crop  conditions  are  even  worse  than  in  Sep- 
tember. The  crop  of  sugar  is  going  to  be  less  in  this  country  on  account 
of  the  great  freeze  in  Louisiana,  which  cut  off  100,000  pounds  in  one 
night. 

Mr.  FoRnNEY.  That  is  the  answer  to  the  whole  subject  in  a  nut- 
shell. 

\h.  Kakbb,  Still  sugar  went  down  instead  of  going  up  ? 
Dr.  WiLET.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  world  is 
of  more  importance  than  the  tariff  or  anything  else  I 
Dr.  Wiley.  Su-1 

Mr.  Hinds.  Isn't  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  great  stimula- 
tion in  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  world,  due  to  certain  arrange- 
ment in  European  countries,  is  what  makes  sugar  to-day  so  excep- 
tional a  commodityj  and  that  it  has  grown,  3  anything,  cheaper 
instead  of  dearer  amid  a  general  rise  in  prices  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  a  protectionist,  just  to  estab- 
lish such  industries. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  commodity  is  more 
vital  than  the  tariff ) 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  but  I  can  not  see  any  benefit  in  giving  a  differ- 
ential on  sugar. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course  sugar  hasn't  got  a  monopoly  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  tariff.  That  is,  the  woolen  goods,  cotton  goods^  and  boot 
and  shoe  manufacturers,  and  so  on,  could  not  continue  their  business 
in  this  country  without  a  protective  tariff;  so  that  the  tariff  on 
su^r  is  not  special  with  reference  to  that  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  They  might  have  a  tariff  called  a  tariff  for  revenue. 
Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  care  what  vbu  call  it. 

Dr.  Wiley.  If  you  lay  the  same  duties  and  say  they  are  for  revenue, 
of  course  you  get  the  same  effect.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  care  what  you  call  them. 
Mr.  Hinds.  If  we  require  the  sugar  refiners  to  put  out  an  immense 
■  amount  of  money  for  paying  duty  on  raw  sugar — ^ftnd  that  ia  one  of 
the  burdens  they  complain  of,  Mr.  Spreckels  and  other  refiners, 
and  that  is  to  continue  if  we  are  to  keep  that  duty  on  raw  sugar — of 
course  they  would  be  at  considerable  disadvantage  if  all  of  the  differ- 
ential were  taken  off,  wouldn't  they,  in  that  they  would  lose  that 
amount  of  capital  continually  1 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  I  can  not  see  it  that  way,  because  they  would 
be  brought  into  competition  then.  Sugar  is  a  manufactured  article, 
whether  raw  or  refined.  The  duty  on  sugar  is  a  duty  on  a  manu- 
factured article.  Sugar  cane  is  brought  in  at  a  much  lower  rate  of 
duty  than  sugar.  We  already  recognize  sugar  as  a  manufactured 
article.  Let  us  lay  a  dutv  on  all  ot  it  as  a  manufactured  article: 
don't  make  a  separation  between  grades  except  as  to  weight,  and 
that  is  already  fixed  by  the  scale  of  the  tariff — a  higher  polarization, 
a  higher  duty.  If  you  want  to  manufacture  it  completely  it  is  a 
higher  rate,  and  if  you  want  to  manufacture  it  lower  it  is  a  lower  rate. 
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Mr.  Malby.  I  have  been  wondering  what  the  producer  of  raw 
sugar  would  do  to  complr  with  your  suggestion  and  bring  in  sugai 
in  the  State  where  it  could  be  used.  We  find  millions  of  pounds  of 
sugar  in  i]\e  raw  state  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  sugar  enough  for 
human  consumption^  we  will  say,  but  some  process  would  have  to 
be  adopted  to  make  it  fit  for  use  here.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it  was 
a  question  whether  your  small  sugar  producer,  say  in  Java,  the 
PliiUppines,  and  some  other  places,  could  have  his  raw  sugar  in  such 
shape  as  it  could  be  sold  to  the  consumer;  it  did  not  appear  to  me 
that  that  is  possible  except  through  a  ereat  deal  of  labor.  In  other 
words,  I  wonder  if  they  have  or  could  obtain  the  facilities  with 
moderate  expense,  so  that  tlie  man  who  produced  sugar  from  a  small 
place,  say  a  small  plot  of  ground  in  Java,  could  put  it  on  the  market 
m  America  direct  without  going  through  some  other  liands? 

Dr.  Wiley.  My  only  impression  is  that  we  are  finding  the  industry 
necessarj'.  In  a  small  way  some  are  trj-inc  to  make  the  other  sugar 
popular,  but  it  could  not  bear  the  test  or  commercial  competition 
here  now.  In  this  country  and  in  other  countries  we  have  come  to 
manufacture  on  a  large  scale  raw  sugar  that  is  edible;  cane  sugar  of 
course  in  every  way  can  be  used.  But,  I  say,  if  our  people  would 
learn  to  use  the  yellow  sugar  it  would  he  very  much  cheaper  and 
better. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  it  would  be  all  right  if  the>-  could  produce  it 
in  such  shape  as  you  have  it  exhibited  here,  but  I  apprehend  that  if 
you  took  the  Java  planter,  who  perhaps  has  half  an  acre,  or  mavbe 
as  low  as  a  quarter  acre,  whatever  little  plot  of  ground  he  could  afford 
to  handle,  he  would  hardly  be  able  to  put  the  sugar  on  the  market  in 
any  form  that  it  could  be  used,  and  if  he  had  to  sell  it  to  somebody 
he  would  do  it  through  the  refiner. 

Dr,  Wiley.  It  would  probably  have  to  be  sold  to  the  refiner. 
The  same  tiling  is  true  of  maple  sugar,  if  vou  send  out  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Malby.  We  manufacture  a  good  deal  of  maple  sugar  in 
northern  New  York.  I  used  to  manufacture  it  myself  when  Iwas  a 
boy  on  the  farm,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  produce  maple  sugar  that  is 
edible. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes,  tlie  Indians  do  it  to-day  in  Canada. 

.\lr.  Malby.  I  do  not  know  why  the  Canadians  produce  some 
maple  sugar  that  isso  black. 

Dr.  Wiley.  If  our  people  could  be  taught  to  use  yellow  cane  sugar 
all  of  these  people  would  tiy  to  make  better  sugar;  and  just  see  what 
we  would  save  in  freights,  Ijots  of  this  sugar  comes  over  here  50  per 
cent  water  and  dirt,  and  we  have  to  pay  the  freight  on  it.  It  would 
be  cheaper  to  bring  It  over  here  in  a  higher  state. 

Mr.  Ilixus.  Dr,  Wiley,  as  a  scientist,  ij'ould  you  not  think,  in  view 
of  the  many  delicate  questions  of  cheniistiy  and  production  and  habil 
and  predisposition  of  the  public  and  everything  of  that  sort,  that  the 
only  way  we  could  get  at  what  adjustments  of  duties  ought  to  be 
made,  what  the  adjustments  of  differential  ought  to  be,  would  be  to 
have  this  whole  question  gone  into  by  the  Tariff  Board  as  a  matter 
of  business,  as  they  have  gone  into  wool?  Do  you  believe  that  bv 
investigating  the  subject  in  a  desultoiy  way,  like  this  committee  is 
and  must  do  it,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  go  into  these  adjustments  any 
better  than  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have  done  it  i 
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Dr.  Wiley.  I  could  not  express  an  opinioii  on  that.  To  go  into 
thb  in  a  scientific  way  you  would  have  to  supplement  what  my  assis- 
tant and  I  have  done — to  go  into  the  actual  production  of  sugar.  It 
may  cost  more  to  take  raw  sugar  and  make  good  sugar;  that  is  a 
matter  we  did  not  consider  in  these  tables.  We  con  tell  you  from 
the  point  of  view  covered  here  what  sugar  will  yield  of  different  grades, 
based  on  the  experience  of  many  years  of  practice.  Now,  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  making  white  sugar  out  of  low-grade  sugar  must  come 
into  consideration.  But  then  you  must  remember  that  they  get 
more  by-products  out  of  the  low-grade  sugar, 

The  Chairman.  Those  matters  are  easily  ascertainable. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  but  the  point  I  am  mailing  is  as  to  this  refining 
industry.  The  fingers  of  my  two  hands  [holding  up  hands]  are  about 
all  there  are  in  this  country. 

Mr.  FoBDWEY.  Your  fingers  are  too  many  to  express  them. 
'Dr.  Wiley.  Yes,  and  to  put  the  control  of  the  business  in  those 
few  hands,  we  come  here  and  put  a  differential  on  sugar  and  it  practi- 
cally puts  the  supply  of  sugar  in  this  country  into  those  hands.     I 
do  not  think  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  one  or  two  questions.  Do  you 
believe  that  the  sugar  refiners  liad  anything  to  do  witli  raising  sugar 
2  cents  in  price  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  I  would  not  hke  to  say.  I  have  been  so  lam- 
basted for  saying  just  incidentally  things  of  this  kinil  that  I  am  very 
thin  skinnpd  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  I  won't  embarrass  you.  I  am  not  tliin 
skinned,  although  I  have  been  lambasted  I  am  taking  uji  for  them  on 
this  proposition.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  rise  in  sugar  was  not  confined 
to  this  country,  but  was  greater  at  Hamburg  and  at  T^ondou  and  in 
other  markets,  it  would  seem  to  acquit  our  American  refiners  of  any 
particular  guilt  about  it  t 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  it  would  seem  so;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  also  is  true  that  they  have  to  pay  more  money, 
lock  up  more  ca])ital — in  other  words,  if  raw  sugar  went  up  just  the 
same  as  refined  sugar,  it  was  not  to  tJie  refiners'  interest  to  run  the 
price  up  excc])t  to  correspond  ? 

Dr,  Wiley.  It  is  not  to  tlieir  interest  to  make  the  |>rice  too  high, 
as  I  said  awhile  ago. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  see  how  it  would  be  to  tlie  inten^t  of  tlie 
refiners,  but  I  will  not  press  the  question,  as  I  do  not  care  about  em- 
barrassing you.  I  will  add,  that  if  the  jtricc  of  refine<t  sugar  was  run 
up  without  running  the  price  of  raw  sugar  up.  of  course  it  would  be  to 
the  interest  of  the  refiners.  We  can  all  see  that.  But  if  when  the 
price  of  refined  sugar  goes  up  tlie  price  of  raw  sugar  goes  up  corre- 
spondingly, I  do  not  see  anything  that  tlie  refiners  make  out  of  it. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Wliy  does  the  price  go  up ) 

The  Chairman.  They  would  put  it  up  because  they  buy  the  raw 
sugar  at  a  higher  priced 

Dr.  Wiley.  Somewhere  it  is  pot  up. 

The  Chairman.  The  people  who  sell  the  raw  sugar  put  it  up. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Do  they  put  it  down,  too  t 

The  Chairman.  It  is  juat  like  anything  else,  I  take  it,  supply  and 
demand,  I  think. 
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Dr.  WiLET.  If  you  will  notice  since  the  wheat  harvest  wielded  an 
influence  in  this  countrj',  the  magnitude  of  it,  the  price  of  wheat 
varies  at  different  times;  the  price  of  wheat  has  varied  10  cents  per 
bushel  in  the  past  two  months. 

The  Chaibhan.  I  knew  there  had  been  some  httle  change. 

Dr.  WiLET.  The  extremes  in  price  have  varied  as  much  as  10  cents 
per  bushel  in  the  past  two  months;  why  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  Because  the  crop  of  wheat  is  lai^er  than  they 
gambled  on  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  don't  know  why. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  explanation  given  in  the  London  Economist  as  to 

Erice  of  sugar  was  that  in  Europe  whan  the  price  went  up  it  was 
ecause  of  reports  of  shortage  in  the  European  crop  instead  of  sugar 
speculators. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  will  find  that  the  American  refiners 
actually  paid  as  much  more  for  their  raw  sugar  as  they  got  out  of  their 
refined. 

Dr.  WiLBT,  So  they  didn't  make  any  more. 

The  Chairman.  They  made  less,  because  their  raw  sugar  cost  them 
more,  and  in  my  opinion  they  actually  lost  money. 

sir.  FoRDNET.  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  a  statement  m  my  posses- 
sion, which  I  will  produce  when  we  come  to  make  up  our  report, 
showing  the  importation  of  sugar  at  every  port  of  entiy  m  the  United 
States  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  or  for  July,  August,  September,  and 
October,  1911,  and  the  pnces  taken  from  the  invoices  on  thbse  entries 
shows  that  sugar  purchased  for  delivery  in  July,  August,  September, 
and  October,  1911,  were  on  contracts  made  when  the  price  of  sugar 
was  low,  and  that  there  were  no  sugars  being  imported  m  August  and 
September,  1911,  or  practically  none  at  all,  on  the  quotations  given 
for  those  months. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  It  makes  a  whole  lot  of  difference. 

The  Chairman.  It  shows  that  the  refiners  took  advantage  of  their 
opportunities,  the  Rame  as  do  the  beet-sugar  men. 

Ar.  FoRDNEY.  It  shows  the  difference  m  the  propositions,  because 
when  the  beet-sugar  crop  came  on  the  market  it  brought  the  price 
down  from  7^  cents  to  5.55  cents. 

-Mr.  Raker.  You  answered  a  question  a  moment  ago  that  I  want  a 
little  explanation  on.  You  said  you  had  not  investigated  the  matter 
of  sugar  refiners  raising  the  price  and  did  not  want  to  express  an  opin- 
ion thorcon,  and  in  that  connection  using  the  expression  "thin 
skinned."  In  anytliing  you  have  made  an  investigation  of  and  under- 
stand, there  is  nothing  thin  skinned  about  you  and  about  what  you 
have  to  state  on  subjects  of  that  kind,  is  there  1 

Dr,  Wiley.  Not  a  bit.  I  want  to  say  this:  That  all  these  questions 
on  political  economy  and  prices  are  beyond  the  scope  of  my  investiga- 
tion. I  will  not  say  anything  on  a  thing  I  have  not  investigated,  and 
did  not  come  here  to  speak  on  them  at  ail. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  more  question  I  want  to  ask,  and  this 
would  not  be  asked  but  for  the  statement  you  made.  You  said  you 
were  a  protectionist  and  believed  in  encouraging  this  sugar  industry 
as  well  as  all  other  industries  in  the  United  States,  I  beheve  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  believe  in  establishing  the  sugar  indus^.in  the 
United  States.  u, mue-. „ CiOOqIc 
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The  Chairman.  Let  ub  see  how  far  you  go  in  this  matter  of  pro- 
tection. Suppose  the  truth  is  that  it  cost  about  4  cents  per  pound  to 
produce  every  pound  of  beet  and  cane  sugar  in  the  United  States, 
while  other  countries  may  on  account  of  their  conditions,  method  of 
production,  labor,  or  other  causes,  produce  cane  sug&r  for  1  cent  per 
pound  and  beet  sugar  for  2  cents  per  pound,  do  you  still  think  the 
American  consumer  ought  to  pay  tne  difference  in  price? 

Dr.  WiLET.  That  is  a  pretty  ditEicult  proposition;  you  are  asking 
me  to  consider  a  good  many  things. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  see  how  far  you  are  a  protectionist. 

Dr.WiLBY.  I  will  teil  you  very  frankly  how  far  I  will^o.  I  will  go 
this  far  as  a  protectioniflt:  When  I  consider  the  beneficial  effect  of 
this  sugar  industry  on  other  agricultural  industries  1  would  go  as  far 
as  it  would  be  profitable  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain that  industry. 

The  Chaibhan.  No  matter  how  much  it  cost  the  people  who  con- 
sumed that  sugar  ? 

Dr.  Wli.EY.  Yes;  no  matter  how  much  it  cost.  If  it  were  a  benefit 
to  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  countiy  as  a  whole,  then  I  nm  for 
it.  If  I  looked  at  it  simply  from  the  stanilpoint  of  the  interest  of  the 
man  making  the  sugar,  as  1  state<l  before,  I  would  not  want  to  tax 
myself  as  a  consumer  too  nmch'  but  if  I  see  that  by  pajnng  a  little  . 
more  for  my  sugar  tlie  great  agricultural  industiy  in  this  country  is 
benefited,  I  am  willing  to  |>av  it.     I  would  go  just  that  far. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Would  you  also  not  be  governed  by  the  fact  of  the 

general  prosperity  wliich  has  come  in  this  country,  giving  a  present 

income  to  workers  of  from  two  to  two  and  one-half  times  what  it  is 

elsewhere  1     Isn't  that  a  problem  to  be  considered  in  that  connection 

-  alsoi 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  dilference  is. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Well,  it  is  close  to  that,  isn't  it  ? 

Dr,  Wiley.  1  tlo  not  know  that  labor  in  this  country  Is  more  highly 
paid  than  similar  labor  in  other  countries. 

The  Chairman,  And  you  know  that  it,  costs  a  good  deal  more  to 
live  here  than  in  England  1 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  it  coats  more. 

Mr.  Malby.  But  not  in  that  pi'oportion. 

Ml",  Kakbr.  If  two-thirds  of  this  labor,  or  maybe  three-fourths  of  it, 
were  foreign  labor,  used  in  producing  cane  and  beets  1 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  with  foreign  labor. 

Mr.  Raker,  Wouldn't  you  make  a  difference  there  also? 

Dr.  Wiley,  Yes;  but  because  the  labor  is  performed  in  the  United 
States.  I  think  that  is  a  benefit  to  the  United  States.  I  think  it  is 
a  benefit  to  me  that  my  shoemaker  lives  in  this  country,  even  if  I 
pay  a  little  more  for  ray  shoes,  because  he  is  a  citizen  and  he 'contrib- 
utes to  the  general  welfare. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  these  men  have  protection  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing their  sugar  beets  and  cane  ought  they  not  to  pay  good,  high 
American  wages  for  their  labor  instead  of  foreign  labor  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Do  you  mean  that  he  imports  foreign  labor? 

Mr.  Rakgk.  Yes. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  tliat  is  contrary  to  law. 

Mr.  Rakek.  I  mean  that  he  has  here. 
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Dr.  Wiley.  He  probfthly  hires  labor  as  low  as  he  can,  but  do  ymi 
think  you  can  set  foreign  labor  in  tlris  countn,-  at  loss  than  you  have 
to  pay  home  laoor  ( 

Mr.  Raker.  Oh,  yea.  It  has  been  testified  here  that  sugar-beet 
and  sugar-cane  people  do  that. 

Dr.  Wii-BY.  Tlien  I  wish  they  would  send  some  up  to  m^-  faroi  in 
Loudoun  County,  Va. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  would  employ  your  neighbors  or  low-prit-e  labor '. 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  ]»ay  pretty  good  wages. 

TheCuAiBMAN.  Have  tiie  members  of  the  committee  any  other 
questions  to  ask  Dr.  Wiley  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  this  <Liscussion  of  political 
economy  by  me  I'hope  you  will  not  take  too  seriously',  because  that 
is  not  my  specialty,  I  nave  my  own  views  about  it,  but  would  not 
like  to  say  they  are  perfectly  safe. 

Mr.  MaLby.  You  can  do  ae  well  as  the  rest  of  us  on  that  score,  for 
the  rest  of  us  are  more  or  lesa  guessing  at  it. 

The  Chairhan.  If  there  are  no  other  questions  we  will  excuse  Dr. 
Wiley,  with  the  thanks  of  the  committee  for  hia  attendance. 

(The  committee  took  a  recefis  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 


AFTER    RECESS. 

The  committee  mot,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  a  recess,  at  2  o'clock 
p.  m. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Mr,  Chairman,  before  wc  i-esume,  will  yon  allow 
me  to  correct  a  statement  I  had  in  mind  when  Dr.  Wiley  was  on  the 
stand  ^  It  was  a  matter  I  wanted  to  ask  him  about,  but  I  could  not 
ask  it  until  I  looked  it  up  a  little  later.  I  asked  liim  about  the 
differential,  which  was  the  difference  between  168i  and  190.  It  is 
really  only  7)  cents,  because  on  each  one  of  the  d^^reee  above  % 
degrees  it  is  3^  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  which  runs  it  up  to  82). 
and  the  real  differential,  instead  of  oeing  21),  as  we  had  it,  is  but  7) 
cents,  because  on  96-degree  sugar  it  is  168);  on  97-d^ree  it  is  172. 
or  3)  cents  per  hundred  pounds  difference ;  98-degree,  175i;99-degree. 
179;  and  lOO-degree  sugar,  182).  Now,  tiie  differential  is  190, 
making  a  difference  of  7i  cents. 

TESTIHONT  OF  HB.  THOHAS  DOYLE. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr,  EoRDxEY.  Mr.  DoylCj  give  tlie  stenographer  your  residence. 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  live  in  ^agmaw  Countv,  village  of^Icrrill,  Mich, 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Doyle,  you  are  a  farmer? 

Mr.  Dotlxe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  you  raise  some  sugar  beets.  Will  you  tell  the 
committee,  in  your  own  way,  about  how  long  y'»u  have  raised  sugar 
beets,  and  what  it  costs  you  per  acre  to  raise  those  beets,  and  what 
you  get  for  your  crop,  and  about  what  your  profit  is. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  I  never  raised  them  hut  once.  They  put  in 
beets  (in  mv  farm  of  160  acrea.     The  Saginaw  Vallev-^sugar, people 
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rented  the  land,  and  then  I  put  in  some  the  next  year.     I  put  in  66^ 
acres,  and  they  rented  the  land  the  next  year. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  This  year  you  rented  the  land  to  them,  and  they 
raised  the  crop  ? 

Mr.  DoYi^.  Yea,  sir.  That  one  year  I  raised  them  myself.  My 
son  has  raised  them  erer  since.  Altogether,  six  years  we  have  been 
engaged  in  the  beet  buraness.  The  lowest  our  crop  ever  ran  was  10 
tons  to  the  acre,  and  from  that  up  to  20;  probably  an  average  of 
about  15  tons  to  the  bere,  or  necu*  that. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Mr.  Doyle,  how  far  is  your  farm  from  the  railroad  ? 
Mr.  Doyle.  Two  mites  and  a  half  to  the  first  edge  of  it. 
Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Now,  Mr.  Doyle,  can  you  give  us  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction?    What  does  it  cost  you  to  produce  an  acre  of  beet&?  ' 
Mr.  DoiXB,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  To  plow  the  land  and  seed  it  and  cultivate  it,  and 
your  hand  labor,  and  to  pull  the  beets,  and  so  on.  Give  that  in 
detail,  if  you  can. 

Mr.  Doyle.  It  costs  about  S2  to  plow  the  land.  It  coats  about  50 
cents  an  acre  to  get  it  ready  for  beets. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  That  is  $2.50  for  plowing  and  harrowing  and  pre- 
paring the  ground  to  seed  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes.  It  coats  about  40  cents  to  seed  and  50  cents  an 
acre  to  cultivate  them.     You  cultivate  them  four  times. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Mr.  Doyle,  it  costs  you  about  40  cents  to  seed  ? 
Mr.  Doyle.  To  sow  the  seed. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  it  coats  you  about  50  cents  an  acre  to  cultivate 
them? 
Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  you  cultivate  how  many  times  during  the  year? 
Mr.  Doyle.  Four  IJmes. 

Mr.  FOBDNBY.  That  would  be  $2  per  acre  for  cultivating » 
Mr.  Doyle.  Yes;  and  the  seed  costs  me  S2. 
Mr.  Fordney.  You  planted  12  worth  of  seed  per  acre  t 
Mr.  Doyle.  Yes;  I  put  on  20  pounds  to  the  acre:  but  that  is  not 
the  rule.     They  put  on  about  10  or  15  pounds  usually.- 
Mr.  FoBDNBY.  At  10  cents  per  pound? 
Mr.  Doyle.  At  10  cents  per  pound. 
Mr.  Fordney    But  you  planted  20  pounds  1 
Mr  Doyle    Yes;  it  was  my  first  experience,  and  I  wanted  to  put 
on  lots  of  it. 

Mr  FoBDNEY.  Now,  Mr.  Doyle,  in  addition  to  that,  what  else  does 
it  cost  you  to  raise  that  crop? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  the  handwork  costs  me  $20  an  acre;  that  is, 
what  the  foreigners  do. 

Mr,  Fordney.  You  pay  the  foreigners  $20  an  acre  for  thinning  and 
hoeing,  and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes;  and  topping  the  beets  in  the  field  and  putting 
them  in  place,  and  it  costs  me  ahout  $1.50  an  acre  for  lifting  them  with 
my  own  teams,  and  so  on. 
Mr.  Fordney.  Is  that  all  the  cost  of  production  besides  hauling  1 
Mr.  Doyle.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  puts  them  in  piles  ready  to  load  and  be  hauled  ? 

Mr.  DoYLB.  Yes;  they  get  them  loaded  cheaper  now  than  they  did 

then,  about  $2  per  acre  less  for  labor.  Li.iin.f^  j,  dooy  Ic 
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Mr.  FosDNEY.  Now,  that  makes  $2.50  per  acre  for  preparing  the 
land  for  seeding,  40  cents  an  acre  for  seeding,  50  cents  per  acre  for 
cultivating,  $2  per  acre  for  seed,  $20  for  hand  labor,  and  SI  .50  for 
lifting  the  beets) 

Mr.  DoTLE.  Yes,  sir.  > 

Mr.  FoitDNEY.  That  is  S28.40  per  acre.  Now,  Mr.  Doyle,  what  doee 
it  cost  you  to  deliver  those  beets  to  the  n^road  t 

Mr.  DoYi-E.  Well,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  get  at  that  unless  you  hire  it 
done.  You  could  hire  it  done  for  about  75  cents  an  acre  on  my  place. 
A  little  farther  back  it  would  cost  more. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Seventy-five  cents  per  ton,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  you  haul  with  your  own  teams  ^ 

Mr.  DoYLB.  Yes;  and  I  averted  "that  fall  3  tons  to  the  load  and 
hauled  two  loads  a,  day. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  And  if  you  were  compelled  to  have  that  done,  you 
say  about  75  cents  per  ton  would  be  a  lair  price  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir;  for  that  distance. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  About  how  many  tons  do  you  raise  to  the  acre  on 
an  average,  Mr.  Doyle  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  About  15  tons. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  would  make  the  cost  of  hauling  about  SI  1.25, 
and  j'ou  would  add  that  to  your  total  cost  t 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Making  S39.65  for  raising  the  beets  and  delivering 
tliem  on  board  the  cars,  or  at  the  cars  t 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  you  raise  15  tons  to  the  acre,  Mr.  Doyle  i 

Mr.  Doyle.  On  an  average  about  that.     I  have  raised  more. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  have  raised  as  high  as  20  tons  t 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  had  a  little  over  20  tons  one  year.  It  runs  all  the 
wny  from  10  to  20  tons. 

Mr,  Fordney.  But  on  an  average  for  a  period  of  years  it  would  be 
about  15  tons? 

Mr.  Doyle.  15  tons  would  be  about  the  average. 

Mr.  Fordney.  About  what  price,  Mr,  Doyle,  do  you  get  these 
beets  delivered  at  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  About  $5.50  on  an  average.  Sometimea  there  is 
about  $1.30  difTerence,  accoi-ding  to  the  riclmess  of  the  beets.  Some 
years  they  are  richer  than  others.  They  average  about  $5.50  right 
through  tne  six  years. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  would  leave  you  $42.65  an  acre  profit,  not 
counting  anything  for  rent  for  your  land.  What  did  you  rent  your 
land  pflr  acre  for  when  you  rented  it  to  the  St.  Louis  Sugar  Co.  t 

Mr,  Doyle.  I  rented  them  160  acres  the  first  year  for  $1,600.  I 
rented  it  to  them  the  next  year  for  $1,200. 

Mr.  Fordney.  $10  an  acre  would  be  a  fair  price  for  rent  for  your 
land '( 

Mr.  Doyle.   Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Deducting  that  as  interest  upon  the  investment  in 
.ynur  land  would  leave  you  $32.85  per  acre  profit.  Is  that  about  a 
fiiir  averaged 

Mr.  Doyle.  That  is  about  a  fair  average  for  our  cquntiy, 

UigmzecDyGoOglc 
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Mr,  FoRDNBT.  Did  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Doyle,  how  many  acree  you 
planted  each  year,  on  an  average  t 

Mr.  Doyle.  One  year  the  St.  Louia  Co.  had  in  over  200  acres. 
They  had  in  160  acres  and  I  had  66i  acres.  We  vary  from  50  to  80 
acres  each  year,  and  30  acres  sometimee. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Mr.  Doyle,  may  I  ask  y6u  whether  or  not  in  your 
opinion  the  growing  of  beets  in  your  country,  being  a  profitable  crop 
as  it  is  and  being  intense  cultivation,  whether  it  fits  your  land  better 
for  other  crops  T  Does  it  make  it  more  valuable  for  other  cropa 
after  you  have  raised  beets  t 

Mr.  Doyle.  A  great  deal  more  so,  more  than  any  crop  I  have  ever 
raised,  for  this  reason:  If  you  grow  any  beets,  you  have  got  to  keep 
your  land  clean  all  the  summer.  They  hoe  it  twice,  and  you  have  got 
to  keep  your  land  clean.  You  can  take  a  field  full  of  Canada  thistles, 
and  our  country  is  quite  a  Canada  thistle  country,  and  by  keeping  the 
beets  clean  it  kills  the  thistle.  You  have  to  cut  tnem  so  many  different 
times  that  it  leaves  the  land  clean  and  nice.  We  never  thintt  of  plow- 
ing for  the  next  crop.  We  put  the  ground  in  oats,  usually,  the  next 
time. 

Mr.  FoEDNBT.  Is  there  any  other  crop  raised  on  your  farm  that 
yields  you  the  profit  per  acre  that  beets  do  1 

Mr,  Doyle.  I  do  not  think  any  other  coip  yields  us  half  as  much. 
We  have  done  well  since  we  raisecl  beets.  We  have  all  done  tolerably 
well. 

Mr.  FoHDSEY.  Mr.  Doyle,  do  you  make  any  use  of  the  topsy 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Do  you  sell  them  or  feed  them? 

Mr.  Doyle.  We  feed  them.  Last  year  we  fed  51  steers  and  this 
year  we  are  feeding  50.  We  commence  about  the  time  we  commence 
pulling  the  beets  in  the  fall  and  drawing  them  out,  and  they  feed 
cattle  faster  than  anvthing  I  ever  used.  But  we  have  to  feed  some 
dry  feed  with  theoi,  fike  hay  or  com  or  stalks,  or  something  hke  that, 
because  the  beets  alone  would  fix  the  cattle  so  they  would  not  thrive 
so  well. 

Mr.  FoHDXET.  What  do  you  figure  your  beet  tops  worth  per  acre 
as  fodder  for  your  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  it  would  be  hard  to  tell.  If  the  beets  are  put 
in  late  there  are  a  great  deal  more  tops  on  them,  and  if  they  are  put 
in  early  and  get  ripe  quick  there  are  not  so  many  tops  on  them.  I 
would  say  from  $3  to  S5. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  are  worth  about  S3  per  acre  for  food? 

Mr.  DoTLE.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  FoRDNEY.  That  amount  should  be  added  to  the  figures  already 
given  here  as  your  profit  t 
.  Mr.  Doyle.  Yes.     They  "are  not  only  good  for  cattle ;  they  are 
good  for  sheep.    They  are  good  things  to  feed  any  animal  of  that 
nature,  either  sheep  or  cattle. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY-  \  ou  spoke  of  foreign  labor.  What  kind  of  labor  is 
that  foreign  labor  ?  Is  it  of  the  same  average  efficiency  as  the  labor 
you  could  emplov  in  the  neighborhood  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  We  get  Bohemians  mostly  in  there.  They  ^re  good 
people,  most  of  them.  They  buy  lots  of  grub  and  work  Ii«rtt,)i^nd 
buy  some  whisky  and  beer.  "^ 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Their  money,  then,  is  spent  in  the  neighborhood  % 

Mr.  Doyle.  Vou  bet  it  is.  There  ore  a  few  of  them  who  have 
bought  farms  around  there,  quite  a  few^  perhape  a  dozen  within  my 
scope  of  knowledge,  in  the  last  four  or  nve  years. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  1  ou  told  me,  Mr.  Doyle,  about  a  young  man,  an 
Austrian,  who  came  to  work  on  your  farm  six  years  ago,  18  years  of 
age.  I  would  like  for  you  to  tell  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee 
what  success  the  young  man  has  made  in  those  six  years. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  he  has  got  S5,000  in  our  bank,  and  he  has  gone 
back  to  Austria  to  get  himself  a  wife  and  then  come  back  and  buy  a 
farm. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  started  ae  a  boy  18  years  of  age  six  years  ago  i 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  And  worked  for  you  each  year,  but  raised  some 
beets  last  year  I 

Mr.  DoTLE.  For  the  last  (wo  years  he  has  raised  some  beets  for 
himself,  renting  a  piece  of  land  near  a  comer  of  our  farm. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  And  in  six  years'  time  he  had  SS,000  in  the  bank  i 

Mr.  Doyle.  He  had  S5,000  in  the  bank  at  the  last  bank  meeting. 
We  were  talking  there  about  it.  He  had  got  enough  then  and  gone 
to  the  old  country  for  a  wife  and  left  the  money  in  the  bank  untd  he 
got  back. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  say  the  labor  there  is  good ) 

Mr.  DoYlb.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  As  good  as  the  average  labor  you  can  pick  up  at 
home? 

Mr.  DoYLB.  A  great  deal  bett«r.  These  people  work  veiy  hard. 
They  commence  as  soon  as  they  can  see  and  work  aa  long  as  they  can 
see,  and  after  they  get  through  with  the  beets  the  farmers  use  them 
in  otlier  ways. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Organized  labor  does  not  affect  them  in  their  day's 
worki 

Mr.  Doyle.  No.  They  work  hard  for  us.  When  I  left  home  there 
were  four  of  them  drawing  beets. 

Mr,  FoBDNBY.  In  your  opinion  has  the  growing  of  beets  added  value 
to  the  general  wealtli  of  the  country  and  the  price  of  land  in  your 
neigliborhood  ? 

Mr.  DoYLB.  Well,  our  land  has  gone  up  76  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  I  have  got  a  farm  I  bought  at  $10  per  acre  about  25  years  ago, 
in  a  raw  state,  you  know,  and  cleared  it  up,  and  I  can  get  to-day 
$100  an  acre  for  it  any  time.  Then  we  have  a  little  bank  there. 
I  am  interested  in  it.  Before  this  beet  industry  came  in  we  had 
$60,000,  the  higlieet  we  ever  got,  and  now  it  amounts  to  almost 
$300,000.  We  started  another  one  5  miles  east  of  there  two  years 
ago,  and  tlie  cashier  said  if  he  could  get  it  up  to  $100,000  he  woiud  be 
tickled.  lie  is  a  boy  we  had  with  us  who  thought  he  could  do  well. 
He  now  has  $212,000,  and  the  bank  is  only  three  years  old  next  spring. 

Mr.  FoEDNBY,  How  far  apart  are  those  banks  "i 

Mr.  Doyle.  Five  miles. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  So  your  bank  covers  a  territory,  say,  of  two  miles 
and  a  half  each  way  "i 

Mr.  Doyle,  Yes.  Well,  north  and  south  it  would  cover  more  of  a 
territory,  probably  9  miles  north,  but  not  so  far  aouth.^  It  ia  a  good 
farming  country.  uiamze  j,  CiOOqIc 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  the  heft  of  that  money  deposited  by  the  farmers, 
or  people  in  the  villagel 

Mr.  Doyle.  By  the  farmers.  The  merchants  have  a  little  money 
there,  but  they  borrow  more  than  they  ever  have  on  deposit. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  the  beet  indnatrylias  added 
much  to  the  value  of  the  land  1 

Mr,  Doyle.  It  is  the  grandest  thing  that  ever  struck  our  country 
for  everybody,  not  only  for  the  man  that  growe  the  beets,  but  by 
bringing  these  people  in  there  we  can  use  tnem  for  other  purposes, 
on  the  farm  and  everywhere.  We  are  all  happy,  and  we  are  all 
getting  along  good,  and  everybody  has  got  a  few  dollars  in  money. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY,  Mr.  Doyle,  are  there  many  mortgages  on  the  farms 
in  your  vicinity  t 

Mr.  Doyle.  We  have  to  hunt  around  quite  a  bit  to  find  a  place  to 
put  money.  Now,  you  see  about  all  the  mortgages  left  are  when 
some  Ohio  man  or  Indiana  man  comes  in  there  to  buy  one  of  our 
farms,  he  has  perhaps  about  half  enough  to  buy  it,  and  he  borrows 
the  rest  of  it,  "Hiey  are  about  all  the  mortgages  left.  Mr.  Kansey 
told  you  that,  you  will  remember,  coming  along  on  the  train.  I  said 
to  hinr  "You  used  to  be  quite  a  lender  of  money  in  our  country, 
how  many  mortgagee  have  you  got  nowT'  He  said:  "I  haven't 
got  any." 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Mr.  Doyle,  you  are  evidently  pleased  with  the 
industry'? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Sure. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  there  are  any  men  in  your 
neighborhood  who  raise  beets  and  have  complaints  to  make,  and 
who  are  not  satisfied  ? 

Mr.  DoTLE,  Mr.  Fordney,  you  will  find  that  everywhere.  The 
general  tone  of  the  people  is  that  they  are  satisfied  and  willing  to 
raise  the  beets,  and  I  can  prove  it  to  you.  Now,  last  year  there  was 
some  fellow  went  around  and  was  going  to  get  them  $6  sure  per  ton, 
and  B  lot  of  them  iield  off.  They  don't  get  that.  They  get  about 
$5.50.  Now,  there  is  always  some  fellow,  you  know,  who  won't 
work,  and  who  would  not  have  any  money  unless  the  price  of  washing 
went  up,  or  something  like  that,  but  the  tone  of  affaire,  as  a  rule, 
they  are  all  happy  and  contented. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  if  the  price  of  washing  went  up,  that  fellow's 
wife  would  do  the  work  ? 

Mr.  DoYLB,  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney,  Mr.  Doyle,  is  there  any  division  of  territory  in  the 
vicinity  in  whicli  you  hve;  that  is  to  say,  do  the  different  sugar 
companies  compete  in  that  territory  'i 

Mr.  Doyle.  There  are  three  of  tliem  there,  the  Owosso,  the  St. 
Louis,  and  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Have  you  raised  beets  for  more  than  one  firm  ( 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  liave  raised  beets  for  the  whole  of  them.  We  have 
raised  them  for  the  Saginaw  Sugar  Vo.,  and  my  boy  was  a  Uttle  slow 
contracting  last  winter,  and  when  it  came  contracting  time  they  had 
all  they  wanted,  so  he  couldn't  get  a  contract,  and  the  Owosso  people 
gave  him  a  contract, 

Mr.  Fordney.  So  you  are  raising  beets  this  year  for  the  Owosso 
Co.,  which  is  an  independent  company,  and  the  Saginaw  (^o.  is  one  of 
the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.'s  factories?  Ln)i.)^;k' 
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Mr.  Doyle.  Yes;  I  guess  it  is. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY,  And  you  say  you  Imvo  also  raised  beets  for  tlio  St. 
Louis  Sugar  Co.  i 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  an  independent  company  ( 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Do  you  fiiid  any  great  difTereace  in  tlie  treatment 
you  receive  ? 

Ml'.  Doyle.  There  is  no  difference.  Tlte  men  are  on  the  ground  all 
the  time,  and  if  you  Uke  one  better  than  the  other  you  deal  with  him. 
So  far  as  the  result  is  concerned  I  would  just  a.s  Leave  work  for  one  as , 
the  other. 

Mr.  FoRUNEY.  The  chairman  wants  to  know  whether  you  are  a 
Democrat.  I  told  him  vou  are  a  dyed-in-the-wool  Democrat,  and  lie 
said  you  must  be  a  Fordney  Democrat. 

Ml",  Doyle.  If  he  will  go  to  my  country  he  will  find  more  of  thom. 

The  OiLMRMAN.  I  can  very  well  understand  tiiat. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Mr.  Fordney  has  always  stooti  hy  us,  and  I  don't  know 
wlnr  us  Democrats  should  go  back  on  him. 

Sir.  Fordney.  Mr.  Doylp,  I  ask  this  question  because  some  testi- 
mony has  been  given  liere  that  the  sugar  lactones  held  the  eugai^beet 
farmers  up  strictly  to  the  terms  stated  in  their  contracts.  Do  the 
su^ar  companies  in  the  vicinity  of  your  home,  or  those  for  whom  you 
raise  beets,  hold  you  strictly  to  the  terms  of  your  contract? 

Jfr.  DoiXE.  I  will  bet  any  man  in  Washington  or  who  will  come 
here  that  if  I  get  a  contract  from  any  one  of  the  contractors  for  live 
acres  that  I  will  be  alloweti  to  raise  100  acres  if  I  care  to. 

Mr.  Fordney,  Will  they  permit  you  sometimes  to  raise  more  beets, 
plant  more  acreage,  than  you  contract  for? 

Ml-.  Doyle.  They  will  give  me  a  contract  for  5  acres  if  I  ask  for 
it  and  yet  give  me  all  the  seed  I  nee<l  for  100  acres  if  I  wish  it,  and 
even  then,  if  I  am  not  satisfied  with  their  treatment,  I  can  go  to  the 
next  man  with  my  beets.     They  have  offered  me  these  things. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY',  Are  the  conditions  any  better  now  for  th»  average 
farmer  raising  sugar  beets  than  they  were  when  yon  first  began  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oli.  yes;  a  good  deal  better.  Well,  when  they  first 
commenced  raising  beet-s  they  had  to  put  them  on  the  car.  They 
would  say  tbey  would  have  a  car  there  like  to-day — and,  of  course, 
they  didn't  own  the  railroads— but  the  car  would  nt  get  there  until 
to-morrow.  You  would  come  out  with  a  load  of  be^ts  expecting  the 
ear,  and  might  get  there  with  two  or  three  toads  and  no  car,  and 
there  you  would  be.  Now  they  have  weigh  stations  and  they  weigh 
the  beets  right  there,  each  and  every  wagonload,  and  give  you  a 
hill  for  what  beets  you  weigh,  and  your  wagon  can  go  back  for 
another  load,  and  tiicy  give  you  a  bill  for  what  beets  you  bring,  right 
along.  If  they  don't  have  the  car  right  there  they  now  let  you  put 
your  beets  on  the  ground  and  they  load  them  oil  the  car  at  their 
own  expense. 

Anotlier  tiling  that  tliey  do  to  help  the  farmer:  You  can  pile  your 
beet«  up  in  a  pile  in  half  ton  or  ton  piles  and  cover  them  up  and  keep 
them  until  December  in  good  shape,  and  they  will  give  you  half  a 
dollar  extra — above  the  price  paid  in  the  fall.  In  that  way  a  fellow 
is  liable  to  do  a  little  mure  than  he  has  to,  rather  than  otherwise. 
For  instance,  that  will  allow  you  to  go  ahead  in  the  fall  and  do  your 
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fall  plowing,  and  get  up  with  your  work,  and  then,  when  you  could  not 
do  anything  else,  you  can  haul  those  beets,  and  even  then  get  half  a 
dollar  a  ton  extra  in  price. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  You  can  haul  them  in  December  or  in  January  ? 

Mr.  Boyle.  You  can  commence  any  time  after  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, and  then  they  will  give  you  half  a  dollar  per  ton  extra  price. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Have  you  delivered  your  beets  this  year^ 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oh,  no;  or  at  least  they  hadn't  hauled  them  away 
when  I  left  on  the  14th. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY,  They  give  you  50  cents  per  ton  extra  to  cover  the 
work  of  covering  the  beets  and  holding  them  t 

Mr.  Doyle.  To  hold  them  until  December,  yes,  air. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  object  of  that  is  that  when  the  season  first 
opens  they  have  a  great  rush  in  delivery  of  beets,  and  they  wish  to 
have  some  held  back  i 

Mr.  DoYLB.  I  will  tell  you,  Joe,  how  that  is.  You  can  not  haul 
your  beets  in  a  great  pile,  and  sometimes  they  pile  them  too  big  and 
don't  have  proper  stuff  to  cover  them  over  with,  and  rainy  warm 
weather  comes,  but  the  sugar  companiea  have  already  paid  for  them, 
or  has  already  bought  them  and  given  you  your  ticket,  and  the  beets 
go  into  the  sugar  companies,  and  every  night  in  15  minutes  you  get 
your  pay.  If  they  are  out  in  the  field  where  they  grew  and  are  put 
up  in  proper  shape  they  are  in  just  as  good  shape  as  when  you  pull 
them.  If  you  put  them  in  good  big  piles  and  throw  ail  of  the  leaves 
over  them  they  don't  freeze,  and  the  leaves  come  off  easy.  If  you 
put  them  in  a  httle  small  square,  leaves  out  and  not  properly  cov- 
ered they  may  freeze,  but  if  you  put  them  in  a  good  big  pile  I  have 
had  them  to  keep  until  February  just  as  good  as  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Mr.  Doyle,  you  spoke  of  freezing  and  thawing  caus- 
ing them  to  ferment.  If  you  store  them  that  way  do  they  depreciate 
any  as  to  sugar  content  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  couldn't  tell  you  a  thing  about  that.  You  will  have 
to  ask  the  sugar  people  about  that, 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  They  pay  you  tlie  same  price  ? 

Mr.  Doylb.  We  are  paid  just  tlie  same,  because  they  were  all  right 
when  we  let  go  of  them. 

Mr,  FoRDNBY.  The  sugar  factories  would  have  to  lose  if  there  was 
any  loss  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  do  not  deduct  any  loss  from  your  price  ? 

Mr,  DoTLE.  No,  no. 

Mr.  FoRDNEV,  What  price  do  you  pay  for  seed  ? 

Mr.  DoYLB.  Ten  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  I  think  you  told  me  once  when  coming  down  on  the 
train  that  while  you  had  used  $2  worth  of  seed,  or  20  pounds  to  the 
acre,  yet  you  found  that  10  pounds  or  10^  pounds  to  the  acre  was  a 
plenty  * 

Mr.  Doylb,  Yes,  yes;  10  is  enough.  Since  that  time  "a  fellow 
learns  a  little  you  know. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  You  thought  if  there  was  any  virtue  in  1  pound 
there  was  more  virtue  in  2  pounds ) 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  thought  I  would  do  my  best.  It  was  my  first  effort 
with  beets.  I  had  iSen  watching  beets  for  years,  but  was  scaned 
when  I  started  in.  ^  •■  '^.OOQlC 
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Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  thought  it  to  be  a  good  crop  Mid  that  you 
would  plant  some  in  an  experimental  way  t 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  yes;  I  nad  good  land. 

Mr.  HiNl>s.  For  the  sake  of  satbfying  my  curiosity  I  will  ask  how 
lai^fl  are  the  piles  in  which  you  pile  the  beeta  % 

Mr.  DoYLB.  Well,  my  fnend,  about  12  rows  and  about  ,3  rods 
apart  is  the  way  I  pile  them. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Twelve  rows  in  a  pile  t 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes.  That  would  be  12  rows  in  leoigth,  about  the 
length  of  this  table,  and  sometimes  20  and  sometimes  24  and  some- 
times 28  inches  apart.  We  raise  beets. about  24  inches  apart,  and 
we  put  in  12  rows,  and  that  is  about  as  far  bs  you  can  throw  the  beets; 
a  rod  and  a  half  each  way  to  throw  them. 

Mr.  HiNiM.  That  would  make  a  pile,  say,  about  6  feet  high  % 

Mr.  Doyle.  About  4  feet  high  and  sometimes  about  6  or  8  feet 
across. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  would  conical,  or  hke  a  haycock  I 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  just  put  the  beet  leaves  chi  them  t 

Mr.  DoYLB.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  cold  weather  will  that  stand ) 

Mr.  Doyle.  With  the  beet  leaves  put  on  it  will  stand  zero  weather, 
antl  a  good  deal  more  for  a  good  while. 

Mr,  Hindb.  Without  anow  covering  the  pile  up  i 

Mr.  DoYLB.  Oh  yes,  yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Doesn't  the  rwn  get  inl 

Mr,  DoYLB.  Not  with  the  beet  leaves  on  them. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  just  throw  them  on) 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes;  throw  the  leaves  right  on.  The  beet  leaves  are 
around  on  the  outside  of  the  pile  in  the  hist  place.  We  throw  the 
beets  in  a  pile,  leaving  a  place  in  the  middle,  and  then  we  commence 
on  to)>  anil  throw  beets  in  the  space,  with  the  beet  leaves  on  the  front 
of  the  pile,  and  all  you  have  to  do  i.'<  just  to  throw  them  on. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  cold  weather  do  vou  have) 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oh,  we  have  it  down  below  zero  once  in  a  while. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  still  the  beeta  ■will  not  freeze  * 

Mr.  Doyle.  Not  if  the  beet  leaves  are  properly  put  on,  the  beets 
won't  freeze  at  all. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  could  not  pile  potatoes  or  pumpkins  or  anything 
of  that  sort  in  that  way,  could  you  i 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oh,  no;  you  couldn't  keep  potatoes  or  pumpkins  or 
anvthing  else  like  that. 

ilr.  Malby.  Not  w^ithout  covering  them  up* 

Mr.  Doyle.  No  ;  you  couldn't  keep  tliem  in  that  way  anyhow. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Beets  seem  to  stand  freezes  better  than  the  other 
things^ 

Mr.  Doyle.  They  put  these  pUea  of  beets  12  feet  wide  and  8  or  10 
feet  high  sometimes,  out  that  is  too  high. 

Mr.  IIiNDS.  Do  these  beets  freeze  sometimes  in  the  pilel 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yea. 

Mr.  Hin'ds.  That  doesn't  hurt  themi 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes;  they  are  not  hurt  so  long  as  they  don't  freeze  and 
''.aw  and  keep  on  doing  that.  They  have  had  a  little  before  this 
year;  that  is,  as  I  overheard  of  it.     We  are  having  a  terrible  winter  up 
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there  now;  that  is,  freezing  and  thawing,  until  I  came  away  from 
home.  Where  beets  were  in  those  big  piles  they  claim  they  were 
damaged  a  little. 

The  Chaisham.  Have  the  beet  growers  of  your  section  of  Michigan 
any  sort  of  association  or  organization  ? 

Mr.  DoTLE.  Oh,  no;  every  man  La  on  hia  own  hook.  Do  you  mean 
the  farmers} 

The  Chaibhan.  Yes.     Is  there  any  organization  among  them  1 

Mr.  DoTLB.  Oh,  no;  not  in  my,  country. 

The  CiujBMAN.  You  will  excuse  me  if  I  ask  you  these  questions^ 
but  we  ought  to  find  out  about  these  things. 

Mr.  DoTi.li.  Sure.  That  ia  what  we  are  here  for,  to  tell  you  all  we 
know. 

The  Chaibhan.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  association  aroimd  you  i 

Mr.  DoTlB.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibhan.  Do  you  own  any  intweat  in  any  beet-sugar  com- 
pany or  factory  ? 

Jm.  Botlb.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibhan.  Do  you  own  any  stock  in  any  such  company? 

Mr.  DoYiE.  Not  a  dollar. 

The  Chaibhan.  Do  any  of  your  people  own  any  stock  in  any  beet- 
sugar  company  or  factory  1 

Mr.  DoTL,E.  None  of  my  people  own  any. 

The  Chaibhan.  You  are  simply  a  {^ain  Michigan  fumer) 

Mr.  DoTLE.  Yes-  that  is  all. 

The  Chaibhan.  Do  you  Kve  in  town  ? 

Mr.  Dotlb.  I  live  in  a  village. 

The  Chaibhan.  How  large  is  the  viUage  * 

Mr.  DoYi-B.  About  500  or  600  people. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  farm  have  you  t 

Mr.  Dotlb.  640  acres. 

The  Chaibhan.  That  is  considerable  of  a  farm  in  Michigan,  I  tak» 
itt 

Mr.  DoTLE.  Yee;  some  farm. 

The  Chaibhan.  And  you  do  not  raise  any  beets  at  all  now? 

Mr.  Dotlb.  No,  sir;  my  son  looks  after  the  buainesB  now. 

The  Chaibhan.  Does  he  raise  any  beets  ? 

Mr.  Dotlb.  Oh,  yw;  right  along,  eveiy  year. 

The'CuAiRMAN.  I  thou^t  ho  rented  his  land  to  tJie  company  i 

Mr.  Doyle,  No;  it  was  me  that  done  tliat  when  I  first  commenced. 

The  Chaibhan.  Now  you  rais?  all  of  tlie  beets  yourself? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  pir. 

The  Chairman.  You  foundout  that  it  was  about  the  moat  pr:>fitablo 
crop  that  you  could  raise? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Altogether  so. 

The  Chaibman.  It  beats  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  better  crop  than  wlieat ) 

34r.  Dotle.  Oli,  Lord;  yas.  You  can  get  $1,000  any  time  out  of 
10  acres  of  land  put  in  beets.  How  many  acres  of  wheat  would  you 
have  to  raise  to  get  $1,000? 

The  Chaibhan.  A  goo(i  many  mo'e  acres  than  that. 

Mr.  Doyi-e.  Sure,  you  would.  Wo  haven't  any  cri>i>.  .that  will 
stand  the  trouble  beets  do.  l"  im.^i  .„  CiOOy  Ic 
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The  Crairman,  Can  you  plant  beets  yoar  after  year  without  alter- 
nating your  crop,  or  do  you  alternate  your  crop? 

Mr.  Doyle.  N:);  we  don't  tlo  it,  but  I  done  it'once.  I  rented  160 
acres  to  these  beet-augarpeople,  and  liad  a  horse  pasture  in  the  coriipr 
of  the  160-acrp  field.  They  put  in  bfftti  the  second  time,  while  I 
raised  beeta  right  across  Uie  fence  from  tliem.  In  order  to  get  ttiP  full 
amount  of  160  acres  they  liaii  t<>  go  over  a  couple  of  yards  beyond  tho 
fence;  and,  eis  I  said,  they  had  the  land  twice,  and  tlien  tlie  next  year 
I  put  Miose  two  rods  along  the  fence  thr.v  had  had  to  make  up  tht^ir 
160  acres  into  beetd  again.  Tlicir  beet«  all  blighted,  and  mine  bliglited 
as  far  as  tlioso  two  rods  of  land  went. 

The  {^AIRMAN.  That  experience  seemed  to  prove  that  you  ought 
not  to  plant  beets  in  the  same  land  in  two  successive  years? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  do  plant  beeta  as  your  crop  on  a  piece 
of  land,  do  you  put  all  of  the  by-products  back  on  the  land  I 

Mr.  DoTLB.  No,  sir;  none  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  by-product  that  the  farmer  gets  after 
selling  his  beete  to  the  sugar  factory  t 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes:  those  leaves. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that* 

Mr.  Doyle.  He  geta  his  leaves. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  them  ? 

Mr,  DoTLB.  Feed  them  to  the  cattle  op  to  sheep. 

The  Chairman,  Are  they  good  for  them? 

Mr,  Doyle.  Dandy. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  by-product  that  you  get  back! 

Mr.  Doyle.  No. 

The  Chairman.  The  balance  goes  with  the  beete  to  the  factory? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  part  of  the  beet  that  would  make  a 
good  improving  fertilizer  it  turned  in  on  the  land  I 

Mr,  Doyle.  It  might  be  that  the  pulp  would. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  factory  has  that? 

Mr,  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  but  leaves,  and  they  are 
too  valuable  to  be  used  as  fertilizer? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir.  We  tiien  sow  oats  on  the  land,  and  seed  it 
down  and  raise  hay,  and  pasture  it,  and  go  on  again  with  the  beets. 

The  Chairman,  You  are  quite  firm  in  your  opinion  that  it  is  not 
profitable  to  plant  beets  successively  in  the  same  land  ? 

Mr.  Doyle,  It  was  not  profitable  in  our  locality.  Maybe  some- 
where else  it  is,  but  I  don't  know  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  part  of  Michigan  it  would  not  do  ? 

Mr.  I>OYLE.  No,  sir;  t  don't  think  it  would  be  profitable  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman,  I  can  not  think  of  any  other  questions  I  wish  to 
ask  Mr.  Doyle  at  tliis  time, 

Mr,  l'V)Ri»NEY.  A  gentiemnn  just  tells  me  that  the  only  thing  left  at 
the  factory  is  the  lime  cake,  and  that  that  is  thrown  awav,  and  that 
the  factories  will  give  same  to  the  farmers  if  they  will  hauf  it  away. 

The  Chairman.  Mr,  Doyle,  did  you  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Xo,  sir:  I  didn't  know,  but  it  is  too  far  away  for  me  to 
haul  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  the  factory  from  your  farmi?'OQk' 
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Mr.  Doyle.  The  closest  one  is  14  miles. 

The  Chaibman.  Which  factery  is  that  t 

Mr.  DoTLE.  The  St.  Louis  factory. 

The  Chaibman.  MTiat  companv  owns  that  factory,  the  Michigan 
Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr,  DoTLE.  Xo,  sir;  the  St.  Louis  Sugar  Co. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  sell  anything  to  the  Michigan  Sugu*  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  pir;  I  sold  them  beets  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  Which  one  of  their  plants  do  you  seii  to  t 

Mr.  DoYxa.  I  mostly  take  beots  to  Bay  City,  but  if  they  get  too 
many  there  I  ship  them  to  their  other  factory  ? 

The  Chairma?).  Do  you  deliver  your  beets  to  these  sugar  factories 
or  are  they  shipped  from  stations  t 

Mr.  Doyle.  They  have  stations.  One  of  their  factories  is  19  miles 
and  the  other  22  niilcs  from  me. 

The  Chaibman.  They  run  a  car  up  to  the  station  at  your  place, 
and  you  dump  the  beets  down  there  i 

Mr.  Doyle.  We  dump  them  into  the  car,  if  they  have  one  there; 
if  not,  we  dump  the  beets  on  the  ground  and  they  put  them  into  the 
car. 

The  Chairman.  They  consider  that  a  delivery  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir;  a  delivery  to  them  just  as  much  as  if  put 
into  the  car,     They  go  out  and  have  men  to  load  the  beets  into  cars. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  weigh  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  DoYX,E.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Where  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Right  at  your  station. 

The  Chairman,  You  can  go  and  look  at  the  weighing? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oh,  yes;  they  have  a  man  there  to  see  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Your  belief  about  it  is  that  they  treat  you  pretty 
square  t 

Mr,  Doyle,  I  do  not  believe  anything  about  it;  I  know  they  do, 
I  am  an  old  man  and  have  had  considerable  experience  with  people 
and  would  be  pretty  apt  to  know  what  sort  of  treatment  I  get. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  complaint  to  make  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir;  their  treatment  of  me  has  been  good;  their 
treatment  of  me  and  everybody  else. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  I  am  a  pessimist 
on  that. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  Do  all  of  the  sugar  companies  treat  you  alike  t 

Mr.  DoYLB.  All  treat  me  alike,  and  everybody  else.  The  only 
difference  we  have  is  to  change  sometimes.  We  think  sometimes, 
after  we  have  sold  beets  a  certain  number  of  years  to  one  fellow, 
that  we  would  like  to  change,  and  we  wiU  go  to  the  other  fellow. 
The  reason  we  <^ar^ed  last  year  was  because  we  could  not  help 
ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  your  farmers  are  like  ours.  They 
think  they  never  get  enough  for  cotton^  even  if  they  are  getting 
20  cents  per  pound.  Do  you  people  thmk  that  about  the  sale  (« 
your  si^ar  beets  i 

Ifr.  Doyle.  Well,  we  may  have  some  extreme  fellows  like  that, 
but  as  a  rule  our  people  are  satisfied. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  the  majority  of  them  think  they,  ought  to 
have  a  little  more  for  beets?  l .? „  CiOOqIc 
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Mr.  DovLB.  If  they  hadn't  tliey  wouldn't  have  held  out  last  fall 
and  would  have  contracted  in  time. 

The  Chaibhan.  So  some  farmers  even  in  Michigan  wish  to  get  a 
binrer  price  for  beets  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oh,  res;  that  is  human  nature. 

The  Chairman,  I  thought  so,  but  didn't  know  whether  it  was 
the  same  up  there  or  not.  Do  you  gentlemeb  of  the  committee  wish 
to  ask  any  other  questions! 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  would  hke  to  ask  one  or  two.  Did  I  understand  you 
to  say,  Mr.  Doyle,  that  you  fibred  out  to  Mr.  Fordney  the  profit  on 
an  acre  of  beets  was  S32.85  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  don't  know  how  it  figured  out;  Mr,  Fordney  can  tell. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  will  repeat  it  so  as  to  get  it  correct.  Mr.  Doyle 
gave  me  the  cost — and  see  if  I  am  correct,  Mr.  Doyle,  and  iS  not, 
correct  me — as  follows: 

Plowing  land $2.60 

L&bor  seeding 40 

Seed 2.00 

Four  cultivBtiona  of  land,  at  50  cents  each 2.  OO 

Hand  labor 20.00 

Lilting 1.60 

Total 28.40 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  that  the  complete  list  of  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  All  except  hauling,  wliich  was  S1I.25  p«r  acre,  or  75 
cents  per  ton  for  hauling  15  tons.  Adding  the  hauling,  {11.25,  to  the 
S2S.40  gives  us  $39.65. 

Mr.  DoYLB.  Mr.  Fordney,  that  *20  per  acre  is  too  high  for  hand 
labor.  We  get  it  done  now  for  S16  and  $18.  Isn't  that  so  [turning  t-o 
one  of  the  Auchigan  growers  behind  him]  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes. 

Mr.  Doyle.  That  $20  per  acre  is  based  on  20-inch  rows  of  beets. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  cost  of  hand  labor  per  acre  varies  according  to 
the  width  of  the  rows  of  beets  ? 

Mr.  DovLE.  Yes,  sir.  We  don't  raise  any  more  Jess  than  24  and 
28  inches,  and  the  2S-inch  rows  are  $16  per  acre  for  hand  labor,  and 
the  24-inch  rows  are  $18. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  paid  $20  per  acre  for  hand  labor  for  the  beets 
you  raised  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes;  I  paid  that,  exactly. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  you  raised  15  tons  per  acre,  for  which  you 
received  $5.50  per  ton,  or  $82.50  per  acre,  that  figure  being  your 
gross  receipts  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNHY.  Deducting  830.65  from  $82.50  leaves  $42.85.  Now. 
deducting  from  that  $42.85  $10  for  rent  of  your  land  leaves  $32.85 
besides  what  profit  there  is  in  the  tops,  whicn  you  say  is  from  $3  to 
$5  per  aero.  Adding  the  smaller  amount  named  for  value  of  topS;$3 
per  acic.  to  the  $32.85,  wliich  we  had,  makes  $35.85  after  allowmg 
$10  for  the  rent  of  your  land  ? 

Mr.  DoYr,E.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Tlie  gross  income  from  beets  per  acre  is  $82.50? 

Mr.  Doyle.  That  would  be  for  the  beets  alone. 

Mr.  ITixns.  And  then  you  had  the  tops?  t  \iiiult' 
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Mr.  Doyle,  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Hinds.  Thst  would  be  on  toward  $90  per  acre  gross  receipts  t 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yee,  sir;  $85.50  to  $88.60  per  acre,  according  to  the 
value  of  the  tops. 

Mr.  HiNzw.  How  would  that  compare  with  the  gross  receipts  from 
potato  esl 

Mr.  DoTLE.  I  never  raised  a  potato  in  m^  life. 
.  Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  not  in  the  potato  region  ^ 

Mr.  Doyle.  No;  you  have  to  go  40  miles  west  of  us.  Half  of  our 
potatoes  that  we  eat  there  where  I  live  we  get  from  that  country 
west  of  us. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  raise  any  com  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  For  the  canning  factories? 

Mr.  DoYUE.  No,  sir;  just  for  our  own  use, 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  You  have  that  to  feed  your  stock,  and  you  h&re 
sheep  and  cattle? 

Mr.  DoYui.  Yes,  sir;  we  always  have  50  or  100  steers  to  sell  in 
the  fall. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  aside  from  the  cattle  business  the  only  article 
you  sell  at  all  raised  on  your  farm  in  its  first  form  is  beets  I 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  transform  your  other  products  into  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  air. 

Mr,  Malby.  Another  thing,  gentlemen,  while  Mr.  Doyle  has  only 
about  65  acres  in  beets-  — 

Mr.  DoYUi  (interrupting).  No;  I  have  640  acres, 

Mr,  Malbt.  I  mean  in  Beets. 

Mr.  DoYLE.  Oh,  ves. 

Mr.  Malby.  While  you  have  about  65  acres  in  beets,  they  are  grown 
on  a  farm  consisting  of  640  acres,  and  the  inquiry  I  would  like  to  make 
is  as  to  whether  that  is  about  as  much  land  as  it  would  be  profitable 
for  you  to  have  in  beets  aa  compared  with  a  farm  of  that  size  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Owinfj  to  your  rotation  system  of  crops  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  that  it  would  not  be  possible  or  profitable  to  have 
a  much  greater  acreage  than  you  do  have  in  beets  on  a  farm  of  that 
size? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No;  it  wouldn't. 

Mr.  Malby.  Let  me  ask  you  what  crop  immediately  succeeds  the 
beets  1 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oats, 

Mr.  Malby.  Does  that  come  next,  oats  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malht.  How  long  would  it  be  before  you  would  go  back  to 
beets  again  ?    What  do  you  have  after  your  oat  crop  ? 

Mr.  Dotlb.  We  don't  go  back  to  beets  again  for  four  or  five  years. 
We  have  so  much  land  that  we  usually  sow  the  beet  land  to  oats  next 
year,  and  the  next  year  we  have  hay  on  it,  and  maybe  we  get  hay 
twice,  and  then  feed  the  cattle  on  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  that  about  the  way  the  average  farmer  in  that  local- 
ity uses  bis  lajid  ?  ^ 
Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir.  uigmzecDyOooylc 
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Mr.  Malby.  ,  Do  they  raise  as  much  beeto  per  acre  as  you  do  i 

Mr.  DoTi^.  Oh,  some  of  them  do,  and  some  of  them  more. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  am  trying  to  cet  at  the  average  crop  in  your  locality. 
Would  the  average  be  as  much  as  15  tons  per  acre? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  think  it  would  be  right  around  our  countiy.  It  is 
very  much  adapted  to  beets.  When  you  get  to  the  more  roUing  coun- 
try, it  is  not  so  good.  Our  country  is  black-ash  swamp  land  and  is 
rich.     Black  ash,  elm,  oak,,  and  basswood  grows  there. 

Mr.  Malby.  A  good  soil  ? 

Mr.  Doyle,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  kind  of  soil  is  it  t 

Mr.  Doyle.  Alluvial  clay.    . 

Mr.  Malby.  What  would  be  the  average,  would  you  imagine,  beet 
crop  in  that  part  of  Michigan,  and  particularly  in  that  locality  and, 
aay,  for  1 5  or  20  miles  around,  what  number  of  tons  would  they  nuse 
per  acre  i 

Mr.  Doyle,  Well,  I  couldn't  say.  I  never  saw  them  except  when 
growing.  Wlien  you  get  on  the  rolling  land,  which  is  higher  and  nicer 
land  to  raise  grain  on,  the  beets  don't  look  as  thrifty  as  down  with  us. 
The  tops  don  t  look  aa  good,  and  they  seem  to  die  down. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  about  the  cost  per  acre  i^ith  your  neighbors; 
does  it  correspond  with  vour  own  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  anybody  where  lie  hires  it  done.  Sometimes  a 
man  with  his  own  family  works  5  acres,  or  2  acres,  or  something  like 
that;   and  then,  of  course,  you  have  his  own  time  to  consider. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  you  liave  stated  that  the  factory  men  did  not 
seek  to  take  any  advantage  of  the  growers  of  beets  through  any 
teclmicality  of  any  kind  i 

Mr.  Doyle.  No;  they  don't. 

Mr.  Malby,  They  do  not  seek  to  enforce  a  mere  technical  part  of 
their  agreement  against  the  beet  grower  so  as  to  embarrass  liim  or 
prevent  his  getting  a  fair  price  for  liia  product  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  They  are  the  best  about  that  of  any  set  of  people  at 
all.  They  will  <^omo  and  advance  you  money  with  which  to  take  care 
of  your  crop  if  you  can't  do  it  yourself.  Tuey  have  local  men,  and 
they  have  a  certain  territorv  to  look  after.  Sometimes  a  man  will 
tliink  he  can  take  care  of  himself;  well,  he  can't  do  it.  Harvest 
comes  on,  and  he  can't  get  help,  and  they  will  furnish  him  money  to 
get  help  to  got  liis  beets  in  shape. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  soil  of  yours  is  fairly  easy  to  cultivate,  is  it  not  t 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Dovle,  when  you  put  in  your  crop  of  oats  after  you 
have  raised  beets  on  tlie  land,  how  many  bushels  or  oats  will  you  get 
per  arrc  that  year  ? 

Mr.  Doyle,  Well,  let's  see.  After  that  crop,  the  oats  I  think  I  got 
wiia  48  bushels  i>er  acre.  It  was  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  blight  went 
all  over  tho  country,  and  then  I  got  10  or  15  bushels  more  than  my 
neighbors  because  I  got  them  in  early.  One  year  I  got  my  oats 
sowed  before  the  freeze  was  out  of  the  ground;  just  threw  my  oats 
on  tiip  ground  and  dug  thom  in.  That  year  I  was  lucky  because  I  was 
ahead  of  my  ne^hbors,  and  thev  came  along  after  it  came  on. 

Mr.  Hinds.  IIow  much  was  that,  48  bushels  to  the  acre  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yos,  sir.     I'sually  wi  get  60  bushels  o_f  oats  to  tlie 

acre.  UigmzecDvGoOgk' 
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Mr.  Hinds.  Suppose  you  hadn't  had  beets  on  that  land  the  year 
before,  but  had  been  doing  general  farming  with  it,  how  many  bu^ela 
of  oatsper  acre  would  you  have  got  t 

Mr.  DoTLE.  Inughtnavegotjustthesame  thingif  Ihadhad  them 
in  as  early. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Then  you  do  not  thinly  the  fact  of  your  putting  beets 
on  the  land  increased  the  crop  of  oats  you  got  the  next  yeari 

Mr.  DoTLE.  It  increases  it  in  this  way.  It  gets  the  land  clean. 
There  are  no  weeds  or  thistles  in  your  crop  the  next  year.  That  is- 
the  on^r  advantage  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  does  not  help  the  land  any  1 

Mr.  DoTLB.  I  don't  understand  that  it  enriches  or  imporerisheB 
tlie  land,  not  either  one. 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  makes  it  cleanerl 

Mr,  DoTLK.  Yes,  sir;  keeps  foul  stuff  off. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  employ  Bohemians^ 

Mr.  DoTUi.  Austrians,  and  sometimes  Belgians,  and  sometimaB 
Bohemians. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  th^  do  the  work  1^  contracti 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Ur.  Hinds.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  as  to  how  much  the  Aus- 
trian men  earner  day  t 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  he  works  about  three  days  in  one.  In  the 
summer,  say  in  June,  he  works  as  soon  as  he  can  see  in  the  momu^ 
and  as  long  as  he  can  see  at  night.  I  have  seen  them  in  my  field — , 
and  your  hands  and  feet  are  both  on  the  ground  when  at  that  woi^, 
and  say  the  rowe  half  a  mile  long — never  straighten  up  from  one  aid« 
of  the  field  to  the  other.  They  just  go  out  into  the  field  and  worii; 
very  hard,  early  and  late.  Ihe^  eat  four  or  five  times  a  day.  They 
fetch  their  grub  out  in  the  field  in  the  morning,  and  if  they  eet  himgiT 
they  go  and  eat.  And  those  men,  working  that  way,  make  from  $3 
to  S5  per  day. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Working  that  length  of  timet 

Mr.  Doyle,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  while  they  worki 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  earn  from  $3  to  t5  per  day  eacht 

Mr,  Doyle,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Hinds.  Can  you  translate  that  labor  into  tons,  or,  say,  the 
labor  of  the  ordinary  farm  hand!  Suppose  those  Austrians  worked 
only  as  long  as  your  ordinary  farm  hand  works,  about  how  much 
would  they  get  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  S3  per  day. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  from  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  5  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  ? 

Mr,  Doyle.  If  they  worked  from  7  to  6  they  would  get  fropi  t3 
to  $3,50  per  day  by  working  as  they  do. 

Mr,  Hinds.  But  I  mean  if  you  could  reduce  their  work  to  the  terms 
cf  the  work  performed  by  the  ordinary  American  farm  hand,  what 
would  they  get? 

Mr.  DoYLB.  Well,  I  think  you  would' have  to  sell  the  sugar  for 
about  10  cents  per  pound  to  pay  them.  You  can  not  find  any 
Americans  up  there  working  in  beets. 

1886&— No.  42—12 6  Digmzec  DyGoOy  IC 
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Mr.  HiXDa.  Suppose  you  youfself  were  working  at  the  gait  at 
which  you  work,  reducing  their  work  to  those  terms,  about  what 
cotiipensfttion  would  they  get  t 

Mr.  DovLE.  Thev  would  get  82.50  per  day. 

Mr.  Hinds.  S2..'j6  per  day? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Froju  $2  to  $2. .50  per  day. 

Mr.  Hinds,  I  wanted  to  get  at  the  normal  wages  paid  when  working 
in  a  nor:iml  way  in  the  beet  field,  and  you  think  it  would  be  S2.50 
per  dav  ? 

Mr.  "DoYi-E.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  much  do  you  pay  farm  hands  up  there,  say,  work- 


ing in  haying  time  if  you  raise  any  hay  * 
Mr.  Doyle.  We  pay  them  $2  and  t2.50. 
Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  this  Austrian  in  the  augar-beet  field  gets  the 


regular  w^e  scale  ? 

Mr,  DoTLE.  Oh,  yes;  when  we  get  through  with  the  beeta  we  hire 
them  by  the  day  or  month. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  do  you  pay  them  then? 

Mr.  Doyle.  $1.50  or  $2  a  day. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  for  the  ordinary  fann  work? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HiKDa.  On  the  stress  work,  like  harvesting? 

Mr.  DoTLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Hinds.  You  mean  that  beet  culture  is  like  harvesting  some 
other  crops? 

Mr.  DoTLE.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  hurry-up  while  it  lasts. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  have  any  knowledge  of  how  much  these  men 
got  in  the  beet  fields  of  Austria  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Only  by  what  they  say. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  do  they  say? 

Mr.  Doyle,  About  30  cents  a  day  in  Bel^um  and  France. 

Mr.  HiNDB.  For  working  how  long? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  asked  that  question  and  they  said  they  didn't  work 
quite  as  long  as  they  do  here,  out  that  was  all  I  got. 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  got  30  cents  per  clay  over  there  for  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  su-. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  think  that  by  30  cents  they  meant  it  was  fair  com- 
pensation there  for  a  fair  sort  of  day's  work? 

Mr.  DoTLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Such  as  you  think  they  would  get  J2.50  a  day  here  for? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Hinds.  Well,  did  they  say  anything  to  you  about  the  relative 
advantage  of  the  two  kinds  of  wages  to  them  ?  That  is,  did  they  have 
more  left  at  12.50  per  day  paid  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oh,  yes ;  tiicy  soon  pile  up  money  here.  Some  of  them 
spend  it,  and  others  hang  on  to  it  and  make  homes  for  themselves. 
Half  a  dozen  or  perhaps  a  dozen  in  the  vicinity  of  our  country  have 
farms  there  now. 

Mr.  HiND.'5.  What  did  you  gather  was  their  condition  in  their  native 
country? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  think  about  the  same  as  in  my  native  country.  I 
am  a  foreigner. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  countryman  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  am  an  Irishman.  Cooylc 
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Mr.  Hinds.  How  was  that  1 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  we  got  small  wages  over  there,  too.  My  father 
got  small  wages;  I  was  only  a  boy  12  years  old  when  I  left  there. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Considering  the  cost  of  living,  were  you  as  well  off 
there  as  here  ? 

Mr.  DoTLE.  No.  If  you  would  live  there  like  you  do  here,  you 
couldn't  exist  a  week  on  a  month's  wages.  You  would  have  to  get  a. 
bit  ahead  to  live.  You  Americans  don't  understand  it  and  you  can't 
learn  it. 

The  Chaibhan.  Are  there  any  other  questions,  gentJemen  t 

Mr.  SuLZER.  You  are  a  beet-sugar  grower  here  now  t 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sui^EB.  And  making  money  ou't  of  the  business  i 

Mr.  DoTu:.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZBR.  Do  you  know  of  others  in  the  business  that  are  making 
money  ? 

Mr.  DorLE.  I  don't  know  of  anybody  that  don't  make  it  up  our 
wyr, 

Mr.  SuLZBR.  They  all  make  money,  then  ? 

Mr.  DorLE.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  now,  I  wouldn't  say  all.  There  is 
always  an  exceptipn,  and  there  may  be  a  few  men  that  don't  make 
money  at  it,  but  the  majority  of  them  are  satisfied  and  doing  well. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  If  they  do  not,  it  is  due  very  much  to  themsdves  t 

Mr.  Doyle.  It  is  due  very  much  to  themselves,  yes,  sir;  for  they 
hare  a  chance  to  do  it.  We  have  been  there  before  there  were  sugar 
factories,  but  we  are  making  money  now  faster  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Suiter.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  growing  sufficient  sugar 
beets  in  the  United  States  to  supply  the  demand  here  ? 

Mr.  DoYLB.  Let  me  get  nearer  to  you.  I  am  a  tittle  hard  of 
hearing. 

Mr.  stJLZER.  What  is  your  opinion  about  growing  enough  sugar 
beets  in  the  United  States  to  supply  all  the  sugar  the  people  of  the 
United  States  want  ( 

Mr.  DoTLE.  I  wouldn't  be  any  authority  on  that  at  all.  I  never 
was  around  the  country  and  don't  know  how  much  land  is  adapted 
to  it,  and  don't  know  how  many  factories  you  need  at  all,  and  never 
thought  of  it.  I  merely  know  what  comes  under  my  own  observa- 
tion m  my  own  little  burg.  I  have  been  across  the  United  States  on 
the  railroad  once  or  twice,  and  that  is  all.     I  am  an  uneducated  man. 

Mr.  SiTLZEs,  You  don't  want  the  (Jovemment  to  help  you,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Why,  sure.  I  help  the  Grovemment  ana  1  want  the 
Government  to  help  me. 

Mr.  SULZBR.  What  do  you  want  the  Government  to  do  for  you ) 

Mr.  Doyle.  Nothing  but  what  it  has  done— give  me  a  chance  to 
earn  a  living,  and  it  has  always  done  that. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Do  you  mean  to  say  by  that  that  you  would  like  to 
have  the  Government  pay  you  for  raising  beets  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  the  Government  pays  me  for 
raising  beets.  The  sugar  people  are  paying  me  for  raising  beets.  I 
don't  know  whether  the  Government  makes  anything  out  of  it  or  how. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  You  don't  want  any  subsidy  as  a  beet>-sugar  grower, 
do  you  ? 

5ir.  Doyle.  I  don't  understand  your  language. 

L.,j„,:^..„  Google 
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Mr.  SuLZEB.  Well,  you  don't  want  any  aid  front  the  GoTemment  t 

Mr,  Doyle.  No  ■  I  am  able  to  aid  myself. 

Mr.  SiTLZEK.  All  you  want  to  do  is  to  be  left  alone  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  that  is  all  I  want,  for  the  Government  to  leave 
us  and  the  sugar  factories  alone,  and  let  ua  work  it  out  amongst  our- 
selves.    We  have  been  happy  ever  since  the5'  came  in  there. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  all  of  you  are  making  money  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  don't  know  anything  about  them;  we  are, 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  You  are  entirely  satisfied ! 

Mr.  Doyle.  Entirely  satisfied;  yes,  sir.  I  never  was  more  satis- 
fied in  farming  in  my  life  than  I  have  been  since  the  sugar  beets 
came  in. 

Mr:  Hinds.  Do  you  think  that  you  can  hold  up  your  end  if  the  man 
over  in  Belgium  paying  30  cents  per  day  for  his  labor  while  you  pay 
S2.50  is  allowed  to  ship  his  beets  into  this  countiy,  or  the  sugar  made 
from  those  beets,  considering  the  very  cheap  ocean  rates  1  I  mean 
do  you  think  that  you  could  nold  up  your  end  under  any  such  condi- 
tions as  those  f 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  want  the  man  in  Belgium  to  come  over  here  if  he 
wants  any  help  from  me.  Let  him  come  over  here  and  help  to  buUd 
up  this  country  as  I  did.  I  came  here  as  a  boy  and  have  nelped  to 
build  up  this  country  while  building  up  myself.  Just  invite  him  to 
come  over  here  if  he  wants  to  have  the  chances  here. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  do  not  want  him  to  stay  at  home  and  have  certain 
advantages  of  low  coat  of  production  and  compete  with  you  here  when 
you  are  paying  something  Hke  10  times  the  wages  he  is  paying  theret 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir.  Let  him  come  over  here.  I  don't  want  to 
help  him  while  he  is  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  pond.  All  I  have 
done  for  them  has  been  to  pay  them  when  they  get  here;  I  never 
sent  a  dollar  there. 

Mr,  SuLZER,  There  is  nothing  to  stop  them  from  coming  if  they 
want  to  come,  is  there? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Not  that  I  know  of;  and  let  them  come  over  here  if 
they  want  to  share  our  prosperity  and  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions} 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  When  I  saw  Mr.  Doyle — and  I  have  known  him 
since  I  was  a  boy,  and  knew  that  I  would  get  through  him  just  such 
information  as  is  contained  in  his  statement  given  here  before  ua; 
a  full,  frank,  open,  straightforward  statement — I  asked  him  if  he 
would  consult  some  of  his  neighbors  in  that  part  of  the  country  as 
to  the  number  of  beets  they  raised,  the  prices  they  got  for  them,  etc. 
The  result  of  that  inquiry  which  he  made  brings  me  a  whole  lot  of 
letters  with  affidavits,  or  the  most  of  them  accompanied  by  affida- 
vits, from  various  people,  giving  the  number  of  acres  of  be*t3  they 
raised  and  what  they  pot  for  them.  I  would  like  to  have  this  data 
go  into  the  record  if  it  is  not  objectionable. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  earthly  objection  to  that,  and  the  only 
objection  that  could  be  suggested  would  be  the  cost  of  printing. 

ilr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do  not  think  that  would  add  much,  and  thk  is 
most  interesting  and  valuable  because  it  comes  from  various  coun- 
ties. Men  heard  of  it  and,  I  will  say,  asked  some  others  throughout 
their  neighborhood  to  send  letters. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  they  may  be  put  in  her©  at  the  end  of 
Mr.  Doyle's  statement  as  an  exhibit.  C  (H)qIc 
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AsHLRT,  Mica.,  DecanbtT,  lail. 

I  do  hereby  certily  to  the  foUowii^c: 

I  faAve  t&iacd  beete  about  12  years  for  the  Alma  factory.  I  raised  35  acres  this  year. 
The  price  I  have  received  has  been  all  the  wav  from  (90  to  $95  per  acre,  and  my  land 
is  io  Detter  condition  than  before.  1  think  this  sugar-beet  industry  hat  l>een  one  of 
the  beat  that  over  struck  (jratiot  County.  It  has  made  better  farmerB  and  put  oui 
farms  in  better  shape  than  any  thing  that  ever  struck  us,  and  I  for  one  would  ratbei 


e  this  BU)^r-beet  induatrv  keep  up  just  the  way  it  has  been.  I  can  get  labor  more 
plentiful  now  than  I  coula  before.  The  compuiieB  have  made  every  eSort  ftoBsible 
to  supply  labor  for  taking  care  of  the  beets.    This  beet  industry  has  paid  me  better 


D  anything  that  I  have  ever  tried  before.  I  have  put  my  attention  to  the  raising 
of  surar  beets.  It  is  way  ahead  of  raising  com  and  oata,  and  for  myself  1  would  rather 
raise  beets  than  anything  else. 

There  are  three  different  companies  in  my  vicinity  that  I  can  raise  beets  for,  and 
the  competition  between  the  three  companiee  is  very  strong.  1  am  not  under  obli- 
gations to  raise  beets  for  any  one  company.  If  one  proves  unsatisfactory,  I  can  easily 
change  to' another. 

Darkb  Sune. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  28th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1911. 
I.  W.  Knoertzer, 
Notary  Publie  in  and  for  Gratiot  Cminty,  Midi. 
My  commission  expires  March  lA,  1914. 


Alua,  Mich,,  Janvarj/g,  1912. 

I  do  hereby  certify  to  the  following: 

I  commeni'ed  rai-^ing  sugar  beets  the  fin»t  year  the  beet  hiisines'  Htarted  in  Gratiot 
County,  which  wa"  in  1899.  I  rai^u>d  10  acrei  the  Sr^t  year  for  the  Alma  factory,  and 
a  sand  storm  came  along  and  shortened  the  crop  until  I  got  only  7  tons  to  the  acre, 
but  the  next  year  I  had  12  acre^  and  they  went  12  toiiM  to  the  acre.  The  next  year  I 
had  6  acre.i,  which  yielded  11  ton*  to  the  acre,  and  the  next  year  I  rai^d  8  acres, 
which  yielded  16  tons  to  the  acre.  After  the  necond  year's  \*eet  crop  I  raised  50 
busheli  of  oati  to  the  acre  aad  got  the  tinsKt  kind  of  a  clover  scaling.  After  the  third 
year  I  had  60  bu'^hcl-  of  oats  to  the  acre  and  a  fine  clover  seeding,  and  I  have  never 
miaaed  a  good  clover  aceding  a/Ier  a  beet  crop,  which  I  think  la  very  e^'scutial  in 
keeping  up  our  farm,',  I  have  never  raised  le-i*  than  11  ton.*  of  lieets  to  the  acre  since 
the  third  year,  and  I  think  the  beet  crop  heliw  In  make  better  farmers  and  puts  our 
faons  in  a  higher  and  Intttcr  state  of  profiucti^'ity  than  any  crop  that  is  grown,  unless 
it  id  red  clover,     I  think  my  farm  h  producing  better  every  yeur. 

The  general  cost  of  raising  beet*  u  about  !30  per  acre,  which  would  leave  a  net 
proht  to  the  farmer  of  about  (30  to  (35  per  acre,  where  other  crops  would  only  net 
the  farmer  from  112  to  (25, 

In  our  territory  we  have  three  nugar  factories,  and  there  i.'  a  strung  competition 
between  them,  and  we  are  not  obliged  to  continue  raiding  hecU  for  any  one  factory 
if  they  prove  uu.satiafactory,  as  there  will  be  plenty  of  ageutd  from  the  different  com- 


panies after  you. 

The  sugar  companies  spare 
of  the  beet  crop.    We  have  c        _ 
are  much  lietter  for  taking  care  of  this  crop. 


r'ns  in  ft.^i5ting  to  procure  laborers  for  taking  care 
foreign  laborers,  and  I  think  the  foreign  laboreie 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  January.  A.  D.  1912. 
[seal.]  R.  L,  Anderson. 

Notary  Pvblic  in  and  for  Gratiot  County,  Midi. 
My  commission  expiree  November  16, 1912. 


Fosters,  Mich,,  January  S,  191t. 
JficHioAN  Sugar  Co.,  Soffinaw,  Mieh. 
Gentlehbn:  In  r^ard  to  the  raising  of  sugar  beets,  I  have  heard  quite  a  discueeioii 

rro  and  con  ol  the  subject,  whether  the  same  is  beneficial  to  the  farmer,  his  land,  etc. 
deeire  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  I  consider  the  raising  of  sugar  beets  to  be  one  of  the 
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beet  cropB  that  a  fanner  can  raiw  from  a  financial  standpoint.  I  consider  and  I  knor 
that  the  growing  of  beets  is  not  injurious  to  the  land  if  properly  taken  care  of— that  is, 
if  the  Wveral  crops  are  grown  in  rotation  along  with  the  beet  crop,  then  beet  growing 
is  not  in  the  leaat  hurtful  to  the  land  any  more  than  any  other  crop,  for  the  reason  that 
beet  cultivation  is  one  of  the  best  crops  for  the  workirig  of  the  land  that  a  fanner  can 
grow.  From  the  time  he  commences  to  work  his  land  until  the  beets  are  lifted,  the 
land  IB  undergoing  a  complete  renovation  of  the  eoil  that  in  any  other  crop  would  nev«t 
•ee  daylight,  which  in  the  culture  of  beets  is  brought  to  the  surface,  and  the  owner  of 
the  farm  is  thereby  benefited  by  increaaiDg  the  fertility  of  the  farm.  I  have  raised 
beets  a  number  of  years,  and  the  average  amount  per  acre  has  been  from  $80  to  $100, 
and  I  have  failed  to  realize  anything  like  that  amount  per  acre  on  any  other  crap. 
Then,  again,  the  amount  of  labor  involved  brings  into  me  community  an  immenoe 
amount  of  money,  which  is  expended,  and  the  farmer  is  thereby  benefited  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Take  the  sugar  industry  out  of  the  country,  do  aw«y  with  the  eagu 
factoriee,  and  you  wilt  find  the  acreaj^c  of  sugar  bccis  convertad  inw  the  laiaing  at 
oats,  com,  potatoes,  etc.,  thereby  bringini;  the  prices  of  these  commodities  down  to 
low  that  the  farmer  will'  be  placed  on  the  same  nlane  that  we  were  a  number  of  yeaia 
ago,  when  oats  were  bringing  20  and  25  cents  perbui<hei,  corn  15  and  20  centj>,  potatoes 
15  cents.  Now  these  cercalii  bring:  Oati^.  50  cents;  corn  in  the  ear,  35  cents;  potatoes, 
90  cents;  hay,  SIS  per  ton;  and  everything  else  in  proportion.  But  why  all  this  dis- 
ciL-sion?  The  fanner  knows  what  is  'igbt.  He  is  no  longer  a  back  number.  He  has 
bis  telephone,  rural  delivery,  and  is  in  complete  touch  with  the  outside  world  as  well 
as  (he  man  who  walks  the  streets  of  the  city.  He  knows  what  he  wants,  and  if  you  will  . 
let  him  alone  he  will  l«ll  you  every  tiroe  to  raise  beets,  keep  the  sugar  factonee,  uid 
make  things  hum  in  general.    Three  factories  contracting  here. 

Yours,  respectfully ,  Joseph  Leacb. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  January,  1912. 

[SBAL.]  JaHE8  C.  McSallet, 

Notary  Public  in  and/or  Saginaw  County,  Midi. 
Hy  commission  expiree  December  9,  1913. 

Clio,  Mich.,  January  i,  191t. 
MrCHioAN  SuQAB  Co.,  Saginma,  Mick, 

iS  of  land  2\  miles  east  of  Clio;  at 
1900  we  grew  60  acres  of  beets, 
with  au  average  of  7  tone  per  acre.  In  1910  we  grew  30  acres,  with  an  average  of  10 
tons  per  acre.  In  1911  wcgrew  15  acres,  with  an  average  of  12  tous  per  acre.  I  have 
never  failed  to  get  a  seeding  of  clover  with  oats,  following  a  beet  crop.  I  conrider 
Bugnr  beets,  planted  iu  rotation,  the  best  money  crop  the  former  can  raise.  It  has 
taken  three  crops  of  beets  to  rid  the  farm  of  thistles.  While  my  first  year's  crop  was 
light,  I  figure  1  have  been  well  repaid  in  clearing  up  the  farm.  Three  sugar  com- 
panies curilracling  here. 

Respectfully,  yours,  L.  B.  Fpllbr. 

State  op  Michioak,  County  of  Sagi-naw,  i»: 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  this4th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1912,  the  subscriber, 
L.  B.  Fuller,  who,  upon  beine  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  the  foregoing  is  true  lo 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

[seal.]  Mark  W.  Bbarinoer, 

Notary  Public  in  and/or  Saginaw  County,  Midt. 

My  commission  expires  September  8,  1914. 


Saodiaw,  Mich..  January  4.  191t. 

Dear  ^nt:  My  experience  in  raising  sugar  beets  is  of  great  value  to  thie  vicinity. 
I  have  raised  from  20  to  26  acres  e\'ery  year  and  have  made  more  profit  from  than 
than  from  any  other  crop.  From  t65tof7G  has  been  my  net  proceeds;  and  my  farm  has 
been  kept  free  from  weeds  and  I  can  raise  more  grain  per  acre  than  ever  before.  The 
farms  in  my  vicinity  have  raised  50  per  cent  in  value  since  B»^ar  beets  have  been 
raised. 

Sugar  beets  are  of  great  value  to  Michigan.  There  are  three  companies  contracting 
here.  ^■ 

Yours,  very  truly,  uigmzec  oyMins  Hateb. 
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Statb  of  Michiqah,  County  of  Saginaw,  i»: 

FefBon&lly  app«aTe<l  before  me,  iiaa  4tti  day  of  January,  A.  D,  1912,  theaubrer, 
Jamea  Kayea,  who  upon  being  Bwom,  depoaee  and  nya  the  foregoing  stauinent  ia  UU0 
to  the  beet  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

[bbal.]  Mark  W.  Bbarinoer, 

Notary  PvbUe  in  and/or  Sa^nav  County,  Midi. 

My  commiaaion  expires  September  8, 1914. 

Saoinaw,  West  Side,  Mich,,  January  4,  1912. 
Dear  Sir:  In  regard  to  raising  beetn  in  this  vicinity,  I  must  say  thatlhe  be<!t  indus- 
try is  one  of  the  beat  thin^  that  ever  happened  in  }tlichi)tan.    The  farmers  that  have 
raised  bect«  are  paying  ofltheirmortgagefi.    It  make«  the  fannere  pnieperDus.    I  havfe 


raised  beets  tor  nine  years;  6  acres  each  year,  and  have  dune  my  own  work  t» 
them  and  recciveil  as  high  as  $400  each  year.  I  have  had  a  mortgage  on  my  place, 
and  I  know  what  it  ie.     1  think  it  is  no  more  than  right  tn  pnilect  the  American  beet 


Yours,  respectfully,  Oeuroe  ('.  Scherzbk. 

\Vu.  G.  SCHERZER. 

State  of  Michigan, 
County  of  Saginaw . 
Personally  appeared  before  me  this  5lh  day  of  January*.  A.  D.  1912,  William  U. 
Scherzer,  one  of  the  above  subscribed,  who  upon  being  sworn  said  that  the  for^^i^ 
is  true  to  the  beet  of  hie  knowledge  and  belief. 
[seal.]  Mark  W.  ItBARiNOBii, 

Nolarg  Publir  in  and  for  Saginaii-  County.  Mich. 
My  commission  expiree  September  S,  1914. 

RooERSViLLB,  MtCR.,  Jonuaryi,  191t. 
UtcBioAM  Sugar  Co. 

Dear  Stita;  I  take  the  pleasure  to  write  you  in  regard  to  what  the  growing;  of  sugar 
beets  and  what  they  have  done  for  me  as  a  moneyed  crop  and  building  up  the  soQ 
CondiUon.  I  experimented  on  a  portion  of  a  fielci,  growing  six  crops  in  succesM<x>, 
from  9  tons  to  17  tons  per  acre.  I  commenced  with  spring  1903  and  continued 
the  season  of  1908,  following  with  oats,  getting  about  15  buBneln  more  per  acre  than  on 
balance  of  Seld.  and  have  cut  two  crops  of  hay,  cutting  about  one-third  more  than 
after  other  crops.  I  did  not  try  to  build  up  my  land.  at<  I  wanted  to  see  if  I  could  ruin 
my  land  by  growing  beets,  I  find  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  crops  to  mow  that  can  be 
raised  in  Michigan  to  build  up  rail  condition. 

1  have  grown  beeta  for  12  years,  with  average  yield  of  13  tons  per  acre.     I  find  it 
the  beet  paying  crop  to  grow.    Two  sugar  companies-  contracting  here. 
Yours  truly, 

A.  E.  Bache. 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  January  4,  191i. 
Gentlemen:  Ab  an  old  and  experienced  beel  grower,!  wieh  to  say  this  in  r^ard 
to  growing  sugar  beeta:  The  sugar-beet  indui<try  has  been  a  boon  to  the  farmer  in 
general.  In  the  first  place  it  helps  to  keep  the  land  clean,  and  the  beet  crop  also 
UQprovee  the  ground  for  crops  of  all  kinds,  expecially  grain.  As  a  rule  I  clear  a  net 
profit  of  $30  per  acre.    Four  sugar  companies  contraciing  here. 

John  D.  Hayes. 

Carrollton,  January  4.  1911. 
MicHiOAK  Sugar  Co.: 

Uy  experience  in  raisiiw  sugar  beets  has  been  quite  satisfactory,  With  land  in 
poper  condition  I  don't  tSink  one  would  be  out  of  the  way  to  expect  $75  per  acre 
from  beets.  I  have  never  had  a  piece  I  considered  ri^t  for  beets  and  I  have  realized 
from  $63  to  $73  per  acre.  Will  say  in  regards  the  officials  of  the  Carrollton  plant,  they 
Iwat  the  farmere  the  very  bert. 
In  r^arde  to  the  beets  as  a  crop  rotation  I  consider  it  one  of  the  very  beet. 

-  ,  Obcah  Cook, 
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Statk  Of  UiCHioAH,  Cmmty  o/Saginaw,  u: 

■  Pemonally  ftppe&red  before  me  this  4th  day  of  Jaouuy.  A.  D.  1912,  the  mb- 
■criber,  Omst  Cook,  vho  upon  being  awom,  depoeee  and  says  tnat  the  foregoing  state- 
ment ie  true  to  the  beat  of  his  knowledge  and  Delief, 

[8SAL,]  IIaBX   W.  BEABDiOKa, 

Notary  Public  in  atid/or  Saginaui  County,  Midi. 
Uy  commiflwcm  expiree  Sept«mber  B,  1914. 


UioHiaAH  StroAR  Co.,  Saoihaw  Fi^nt. 

Dbar  Sibs:  In  regard  to  your  request  as  to  my  experience  of  raisiiig  sugar  beeta, 
wouldsay  that  I  have  raised  beets  for  the  past  eight  or  nine  years,  and  have  found  Lhem 
the  beet  paying  crop  on  the  farm,  and  oave  found  them  very  good  to  Itave  in  the 
rotation  of  farm  crops.  Receive  larger  crops  of  oats,  barley,  and  clover  aft«r  beets 
than  any  other  crop  grown.  BeetsaveragefromteO  to  $70  per  acre,  and  after  all  labcr, 
both  haiid  and  teun  labor,  rent  for  land,  leaves  a  balance  of  about  (20  per  acre  u> 

Yours,  Frank  Lext. 

State  or  Micdioan,  County  of  Saginaw,  *$.: 

Personally  appeared  before  me  this  4Ui  day  of  Jaouary,  A.  D.  1912,  the  subscriber, 
nank  Lent,  wno  upon  being  sworn  deposes  and  says  the  foregoing  statement  is  true 
to  the  beat  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

[seal.]  Mark  W.  Bbabingbr, 

Notary  Pvblicin  and  for  Saginaic  County,  Mich. 

Uy  commission  expires  September  8, 1914. 

BtTENA  Vista,  JaTotary  S,  !91t, 
HicHiOAN  Sugar  Co. 

Dear  Sirs:  My  ex^rience  in  raising  beets  is  the  beat  paying  crop  on  a  farm.    I 
have  raised  beets  for  six  years  and  find  it  does  not  rob  the  soil.    The  following  year  I 
n  beet  ground  than  ever  was  raised  on  the  same  ground  o«foie. 

Thomas  Ghebh. 
State  ov  Michigan,  County  of  Saginaw,  u: 

PerBonally  appeared  before  me  this  4th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1912,  the  aubscriber, 
Thomas  Green,  who  upon  being  eworn  depoaea  and  saya  the  foregoing  atatement  it 
true  to  the  beet  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 
[seal.]  Mare  W.  Bbarinqbb, 

Notary  Public  in  and/or  Saginaa  County,  IfuA. 
Hy  commission  expires  September  3,  1914. 


Lawndale,  &[ich.,  January  4,  19Ii. 


n  growing  b  .  ,       . 

noin  4  to  I*  acres  each  year.     I  figure  ray  net  profit  during  entire  period  to  be  abont 
f30  per  acre.     I  don't  think  it  roba  the  soil,  but  on  the  contisry  know  it  improves  Ike 
■oil;  and  have  better  cropa  of  clover  and  oats  after  beets  than  after  any  other  crop. 
Very  truly, 

Wh.  Ulrioh. 

State  op  Michioan,  County  of  Saginaw,  si: 

Personally  appeared  before  me  ihia  4th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1S12,  the  aubecribed 
Wm.  Ulrich,  who,  upon  being  sworn,  deposes  and  saya  that  the  foregoing  is  true  to  the 

beat  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 


[seal.]  Mare  W.  Bearinoer, 

Notary  Public  in  and/or  Saginaie^County.  Midt. 
My  commission  expires  Septembers,  1914.  '  ..  '^'OO^.^IC 
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ZiLVAtiEEp,  Jatuutry  4,  191tt 
MiCHto&N  Sugar  Co. 

DiAK  Sir:  I  have  been  raising  beets  for  the  last  eight  yeais.  Not  only  find  that  it 
pays  to  grow  them,  it  puta  my  land  in  better  shape  for  next  year's  crop.  I  received 
for  last  year's  crop  for  4}  acres  of  beet«  $401.25. 

YouTB  truly,  i  Fred  Otto. 

State  of  Michigan,  County  of  Sagvnaw,u: 

PeiBonaJly  appeared  before  me  this  4th  day  of  January,  A.  D,  1012,  the  sutwcribed 
"  »d  Ott4),  who,  upon  being  HWom,  di 
e  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  bi 

Notary  PMic  J' 
My  commiraion  expires  September  8, 1914. 


Flusrino,  Mics.,  Jimtuin/  4, 1911, 
MtCBiOAN  Sugar  Co.,  Saginaw  Plant. 

Dbab  Sm:  I  find  that  the  beet  crop  is  agood  one  and  good  payer.    MyfatheraodI 
have  grown  beets  the  laet'eix  years  and  the  crop  has  paid  $40  per  acre  for  the  six  ye*i8. 
Yours,  truly, 

Ellis  Bradlbi. 
Btate  op  Michigan,  County  qfSagmaw,  «.■ 

PetHonally  appeared  before  me  this  4th  day  of  Januaiy,  A.  D.  1912,  the  subscribed 
Ellis  Bradley,  who,  upon  being  sworn,  deposes  and  says  tLe  foregoing  statement  is  true 
to  the  beet  of  hie  knowledge  and  belief. 
fsEAL,]  Mark  W.  Beahingbr, 

Notary  Public  in  OTuf/or  Saffinav;  County,  Mich. 
My  commission  expires  September  g,  1914. 


Fergus,  Mich.,  January  4. 1912. 
Michioak  Sugar  Co.,  Saginaw  Pla.vt. 

Dear  Sirs:  In  reply  to  your  request  would  say  that  I  have  raised  beets  for  the  past 
five  yeaia  and  have  found  them  the  best  paying  crop  that  I  have  raised.    I  think  that 
the  beet-sugar  industry  is  a  good  thing  for  (he  Slate.     Mvaveisge  is  about  $77  per  acre, 
and  after  tul  labor,  both  hand  and  team  labor  and  seed,  leaves  a  balance  of  (42  per  acre    - 
for  the  good. 

Yours,  truly,  David  Robhbb. 

&TATR  OP  MiCBIGAN,  County  o/Saginaw,  w 

Personally  appeared  before  me  this  4lh  day  of  Januarv,  A.  D.  1912,  the  subscribed 
David  Rueher.wbo,  upon  being  sworn,  deposes  and  says  t&eforegoingstateraent  is  true 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

[seal.]  Mark  W.    Bearinobr, 

Notary  Public  in  and/or  Sa^inaip  County,  Mich. 

ity  commission  expires  September  8, 1914. 

I,  C.  D.  Uisted,  of  section  19,  Merritt  Township,  Bay  County,  Mich.,  am  pleased  to 
make  the  following  statement  rmarding  the  nowing  of  sugar  beets . 

I  have  grown  beets  upou  my  hrm  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  am  pleased  to  state 
that  it  gives  me  better  returns  than  any  other  crop  I  can  grow  upon  the  tana,  1  also 
note  that  it  has  increased  the  value  of  land  from  25  to  50  per  cent.  I  believe  it  has 
increased  the  price  of  all  farm  produce  in  this  vicinity,  and  I  know  of  no  other  crop 
equal  to  it  if  we  can  secure  the  price  of  t4,50  for  12}  per  cent  beets,  and  an  increase  of 
31}  cents  for  each  additional  per  cent. 

C.    D.    HiBTBD. 

Subacribed  andiswcm  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  1911. 

P.  P.  BrrrNBB, 
Notary  Public  in  and/or  Bay  County,  Mich. 
n  expires  September  26, 1913. 
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I^JoB.  Mclnemey,  of  section  18,  Merritt  Townehip,  Bay  County,  ^lich.,  depo«eind 
say  that  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  I  have  grown  sugar  beete  every  year 
since  1898,  and  1  consider  it  far  the  best  crop  of  all  that  I  can  grow  upon  my  faini.  It 
is  a  mortgage  lifter  and  brings  money  in  at  a  time  just  before  taxes  are  due;  it  helpa 
out  with  ready  cash,  as  payments  are  made  every  month  and  we  always  know  that  wt 
ean  receive  money  for  beeta  much  more  readilv  than  any  other  crop. 

If  1  desired  to  diapoBe  of  my  farm  now  I  could  sell  it  for  more  than  double  the  price 
I  would  have  received  fur  it  pries-  to  the  sugar  industry  being  located  in  our  vicinity. 

Jos.  McIkerney. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30tb  day  of  December,  I9II. 

P.  P.  Birrs  ER, 
NoUiry  Publir  in  ajid/or  Bay  County.  Mirh. 
My  commtasion  expiree  September  25,  1913. 


I,  G,  W.  Tennant,  of  se^rtion  16,  townabipof  Merrilt,  county  of  Ba^.  State  of  Michigan, 
depose  and  say  that  I  have  grown  beeiii  continually  every  year  since  tiie  first  factory 
in  Michigan  was  built  in  1898.  I  have  found  the  growing  of  beets  is  one  of  the  best 
paying  crops  that  I  have  ever  grown  upon  my  farm.  I  have  cleared  a  net  profit  of 
frcmi  $20  to  $40  per  acre.  The  crop  (the  same  as  all  others)  depends  larpely  upon  the 
season,  rainfall,  etc.  I  also  find  that  there  is  as  much  competition  for  our  beets  among 
the  different  taclories  as  there  in  among  the  different  grain  buyers,  I  have  grown 
beets  for  different  companies.     1  have  noticed  an  increase  in  the  value  of  land  n 


the  beet  industry  was  commenced  in  this  community  of  from  33  to  50  pier  cent,  I 
have  alxo  found  that  the  beet  crop  is  one  of  the  best  Uiat  a  farmer  can  ^w  upon  his 
farm.  If  he  has  any  foul  land,  such  as  Canada  thistles  or  milk  weeds,  it  being  a  hoe 
—    ■■■■''■  ■-  -fl  pet  rid  of  all  foul  weeds,  and  prepares  hia  land 

M  the  tonnage. 

G.  W.  Tennant. 
Subscribed  and  awom  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  1911, 

P.  P.  BrTTNBR, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Bay  County,  MicK. 
Hy  commission  expires  September  25,  1913. 


I,  Charles  Guinup,  of  Portsmouth  Township,  Bay  County,  Mich.,  depose  and  say  that 
I  am  a  farmer  and  have  grown  beets  for  several  years  and  dislike  very  much  to  see  the 
industry  hampered  and  the  factories  closed  down,  as  there  is  no  crop  that  the  farmer 
can  grow  that  brings  him  hke  returns.  I  know  when  1  put  the  seed  into  the  ground 
what  I  am  going  to  receive  for  it — I  have  received  a.i  high  as  $80  per  acre  for  beeti 
grown  upon  my  farm.  I  think  it  has  advanced  the  price  of  all  fariu  produce,  and  1 
think  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  the  farmer  is  the  condition  it  leaves  his  land  in 
after  he  has  one  or  two  crops  of  beeta.  If  the  land  is  foul,  after  two  seasons  growing 
beets  it  is  free  and  clew — ii  the  beefs  are  properly  taken  care  of — of  all  foul  weeds. 

.  Ckablbs  Guinuf. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  19II. 

O.  F.  MUSELBACS. 

Notary  Public  in  and/or  Bay  County.  Midi. 
My  commission  expires  July,  1912. 

1,  J.  M.  Halstead,  of  section  31,  Portsmouth  Township,  Bay  County,  Mich.,  wish  to 
stats  that  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say  a  good  word  for  the  sugar-beet  indusuv. 

I  have  grown  beets  continually  ever  since  the  second  factorj'  was  built  in  Michigan, 
in  1899.  I  have  had  solicitors  from  the  different  factories  every  year,  and  I  find  the 
competition  among  the  factories  for  the  growing  of  beets  has  been  as  great  if  not 
greater  than  the  competition  on  balance  of  tiie  farm  produce  that  I  grow  upon  my  fam. 
In  my  territory  it  has  advanced  the  price  of  lajid  from  30  to  50  per  cent. 
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I  believe  the  BugRr  facbsiee  being  located  in  our  vicinity  not  only  belpn  up  in  the 
growing  of  beets,  but  advances  ihe  price  of  all  other  bum  pToducta.aa  the  thouRandeof 
BOt€e  of  land  now  used  in  Michigan  for  the  growing  of  beets  takes  thsit  much  land  away 
from  the  growing  of  other  crops. 

J.  M.  Halbtead. 

Subscribed  and  Bwom  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  1911. 

0.  F.  MUSBLBACB. 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Bay  Counly,  Mick. 
*'  -    ■  n  expiree  July,  1S12. 


1,  O,  F,  Meiseibach,  ot  section  36,  Port(imoulh  Township,  Bay  Coimty,  Mich., 
depose  and  eay  that  1  am  a  farmer,  and  am  very  much  ebtod  over  the  growing  of 
BUgar  beets.  I  am  quite  heavily  enga^^ed  in  the  dairy  businew,  and  find  the  beet  tope 
are  excellent  for  the  feeding  of  cows,  and  the  price  obtained  for  the  growing  of  beeta 
ia  greater  than  for  any  other  crops  that  I  have  grown  on  my  farm  since  this  industry 
started.  It  has  advanced  the  value  of  farm  lands  from  35  to40i>ercenl  in  my  locality. 
Many  farms  have  chanced  hands  near  me  since  the  beet  industry  started  that  were  a 
drug  upon  the  market  before  the  erection  of  the  sugar  factories  in  this  vicinity. 

O.  F. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  1911. 

J.  E.  MacDonald, 
Notary  Public  in  and/or  Bay  County,  Mich. 
My  conuni^ion  expires  June  9,  1915. 


The  Plyvovth  Tomato  Ghowbrs'  Asbociation, 

Pltiiodth,  Mick.,  Dtcembtr  19,  1911. 
iiicBiQAS  Sugar  Co., 

Saginaw  Plant,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Sirs:  Do  I  want  the  tariff  taken  off  sugar?  1,  as  a  farmer  and  grower,  say  nn.  Beete 
are  my  beet  cash  crop,  for  my  p.nce  is  guaranteed  before  my  seed  is  sown.  Beets  are 
an  id^  crop  to  work  in  with  a  four-year  rotation,  via  com,  beets,  oate  or  wheat,  and 
clover.  By  raising  beets  1  eradicate  all  noxious  weeds,  get  my  land  in  bplter  condi- 
tion, because  ot  the  hand  labor,  than  is  po^ible  with  any  other  crop.  And  since  rais- 
ing beets  have  had  an  increase  in  the  cereal  crop*  following  by  at  least  10  per  ceDt,  and 
have  yet  to  have  a  failure  in  a  catch  of  clover.  The  labof  sent  by  the  companies  to 
care  for  beots  has  solved  the  labor  problem,  as  the  beets  do  not  require  their  attention 
through  hajdng  and  haiveeting;  we  are  able  to  secure  crops  in  the  best  of  condition. 
Competition  is  very  keen  tor  our  business,  as  there  are  three  companies  in  Ihi?  terri- 
tory, each  hustling  lor  our  HKreage. 

YouiB,  tor  better  land  and  more  money  tor  the  American  farmer  via  of  sugar  beets. 

Paul  T.  Bennett. 

Allentos,  January  I,  1912. 
1  have  grown  sugar  heels  tor  eight  years  for  different  companies  and  the  crop  nets 
me,  one  year  with  another,  C50  per  acre;  that  is,  I  have  this  amount  per  acre  left  after 
deducting  from  the  gross  receipts  the  entire  expense  of  crowing  and  handling  the 
CTOp,  I  consider  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  very  profitable  for  other  reasons  than 
large  rotums  received  tot  the  crop,  in  that  it  cleans  uf  the  land  of  weeds  and  greatly 
improves  the  condition  of  the  soil  tor  any  grain  crop  which  may  follow  the  beets. 
From  my  experience  I  know  that  sugar  beets  do  not  rob  the  aoii,  but  greatly  improves 
die  land  in  every  way.  There  are  four  sugar  companies  soliciting  sugar-beet  acreage 
in  Ihis  section  of  the  country. 

Fred  Korth, 
Jacob  Powers. 

AlUnton. 
Statb  or  Michigan,  Cownty  q/  Si.  Clair: 

Chi  this  Ist  day  of  January,  1912,  personalty  appeared  before  me  the  above-named 
"ed  Eorth,  who  swears  that  the  above  statement  is  true  U>  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
«nd  belief. 

C.  B.  Tallmadob,  Notary  Public. 
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St.  JoBNa,  HicB.,  Deetmier  SO,  1911. 
HiCHiOAK  SroAR  Co.,  Sagmaui,  Mirh. 

Que't  that  I  state  my  experieni^  in  beet  growinx 
.  *  beeta  in  1908.  The  field  was  well  covered  witS 
milkwoeik.  Tfiu  firi>t  crop  brought  rae  fS8  per  acre.  In  1909,  wishine  to  grow  a 
laiger  octecuce,  I  again  planted  this  same  field  t«  sugar  beeU.  I  received  976.50  per 
Acre  frorn  thii  secoad  crop.  The^  were  tbs  (ait  beets  f^wn  in  this  neighborhood- 
Some  of  my  ne^hbors  really  believed  that  I  had  ruined  this  field;  tl^t  the  two 
crops  o[  beeta  had  taken  every  particle  of  plant  food  from  the  entl,  and  that  it  would  be 
many  years  before  I  could  now  another  crop  of  any  kind  on  this  field.  In  the  follow- 
ing spring  I  sowed  the  field  to  oats.  The  field  had  been  accurately  measured  and  the 
oats  were  carefully  weighed.  Rcult,  68  butihela  7  pounds  of  oats  per  acre,  while  the 
next  be^t  crop  that  I  heard  of  was  leat  than  65  bueheU  per  acre.  I  followed  the  oatd  with 
wheat  and  had  2Q  bu.^ela  per  acre.  Seeded  to  June  clover  and  have  a.  fine  catch,  and 
not  a  milkweed  to  be  seen.  Practically  every  farmer  is  growiog  beets  here  now,  and 
they  all  agree  that  beets  are  the  mn^t  profitable  crop  they  can  grow. 

First.  Aa  a  money-making  crop  they  are  sure,  as  they  will  stand  dry  weather  well 
and  wet  weather  dues  not  injure  tbem. 

Second,  They  improve  the  soil;  we  get  lietter  crops  of  oats,  barley,  wheat,  or  graae 
following  a  l>eet  crop. 

Third.  For  ridding  the  soil  of  all  noitioua  weed.n  by  thorough  cultivation. 

m — ^_.. i  —  ■:.■_.. thea  beet^,  then  oats  or  barley,  and  seed. 

H.    V.    HOSTBTTKR. 

St.  Johns,  Mich.,  December  tS,  1911. 
Michigan  Suoar  Co. 

Dbar  Sirs:  I  have  been  requested  to  write  you  my  experience  in  growing  Bugar 
beets,  and  will  eav  I  have  grown  them  for  the  bfit  nine  years  and  never  have  had  a 
fiuluro.  I  think  tiney  are  the  beelrpaying  crop  we  have,  and  where  grown  in  rotation 
with  Other  crops,  such  aa  com,  oata,  and  clover,  I  think  they  will  improve  our  land 
each  year.  Tney  are  a  crop  that  will  stand  more  wet  weather,  spring  or  fall,  and 
more  drought  than  any  other  crop  grown.  If  you  want  to  make  money  at  farming, 
and  at  the  same  time  improve  your  land  (and  of  course  we  all  do),  (lien  tie  to  sugar 

Yours,  truly,  John  Hiu.br,  St.  Johns. 


Allbnton,  January  I,  19li. 
I  have  grown  sugar  beets  for  eight  years  for  different  companies,  and  the  crop  nets 
me  one  year  with  another.  |.W  per  acre — that  is,  1  have  this  amount  per  acre  left  after 
deducting  from  the  grans  receipts  the  entire  expense  of  growing  and  handling  the  crop. 
1  consider  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  very  profitable  for  other  reasons  than  lai^  returns 
received  for  the  crop,  in  that  it  cleans  up  the  land  of  weeds  and  greatly  improves  the 
condition  of  the  soil  for  any  grain  crop  which  may  follow  the  beets.  FYom  my  ex- 
perience I  know  that  sugar  heels  do  not  rob  the  soil,  but  greatly  improves  the  land  in 
every  way.  There  are  tour  sugar  companies  soliciting  sugar-beet  acreage  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

David  Graham, 
Herbert  Howbll, 

Allen  ton. 
State  op  Mtchioan,  County  t^  Si.  Clair: 

On  this  Ist  day  of  January,  1912,  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above-named 
DavidGraham,who8wears  that  the  above  statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief. 

C.  B.  Zallvadoe, 

Notary  Pvblie. 
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8AQIN4W,  Mich.,  Jantiary  1, 191t. 
Saoinaw  Sugar  Co, 

Bbar  Sra:  Your  requaet  for  a  Btal«ment  of  our  succeffi  raiaing  mjgar  beeta,  I  would 
say  that  we  have  found  them  to  be  the  most  pro6tab1e  crop  we  raise,  averaging  $65  per 
acre,  and  I  am  satisfied  they  greatly  improve  Uie  soil.  We  always  get  a  fine  crop  of 
oats  after  beets  without  plowing.  , 

I  have  heard  people  say  they  exhaust  the  soil,  but  that  is  a  great  mistake.  Beeta 
improve  the  soil  every  time.  It  is  the  greatest  iodustry  tliis  country  bas  ever  known, 
and  will  be  still  greater  if  Conjirew  wiU  stop  tinkering  with  the  tariCf.  It  is  a  great 
ehame  that  an  induatrv  that  is  deetiaed  to  benefit  so  many  should  be  sacrificed  to  ih» 
iutereet  of  a  few  greeay  refiners.    I  wish  the  beet  aucceee. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Geo,  TABBiNT,  Sr. 

Saodjaw,  Uich.,  January  t,  1911. 

Dbar  Sib:  In  recard  to  the  raising  of  su^  beeta,  I  have  raised  sugar  beets  for  th« 
past  nine  years  and  have  found  them  one  of  the  bert  paying  crops  on  the  farm. 

I  figure  on  from  ^  to  |70  per  acre,  and  after  the  hand  labor,  team  work,  and  rent 
of  land  taken  from  same,  which  amounts  to  about  943  per  acre,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $21.50  per  acre. 

Aa  to  improving  the  soil,  we  raise  the  beat  oata  or  bailey,  and  receive  the  best 
results  in  getting  stand  of  clover  than  we  can  from  any  other  crop. 

At  present  I  am  renting  my  farm,  and  the  man  who  rente  it  is  compelled  to  put  in  16 
acres  a  year  to  sugar  beets.  Then  I  am  sure  that  my  farm  is  free  from  all  foul  weeds, 
and  the  farm  is  better  for  it. 

Frank  Lent,  Saginaw,  Mick. 

Deckbrvillb,  Mich.,  Decimber  29,  1911. 

I  have  grown  sugar  beets  11  years  for  different  companies  and  the  crop  nets  me,  one 
year  with  another,$25  per  acre;  that  is,  Ibavetbisamount  per  acre  leftuterdeducting 
from  the  gross  receipts  the  entire  expense  of  growing  and  nandling  the  crop.  I  con- 
sider growing  sugar  beets  very  profitable  for  other  reasons  Chan  large  returns  received 
for  tbe  crop,  in  that  it  cleans  up  the  land  of  weeds  and  greatly  iitiprovee  the  condi- 
tifm  of  the  soil  for  any  grain  crop  which  may  follow  the  beets.  From  my  experience 
I  know  that  sugar  beets  do  not  rob  the  soil,  but  greatly  improves  the  land  m  every 
way.  There  are  two  sugar  companies  soliciting  sugar-Seet  acreage  in  tliia  section  of 
the  country. 

Richard  M.  Goooh. 
State  of  Michigan,  CouTUy  of  Saniiae: 

On  this  39th  day  of  December,  1911,  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above* 
named  Richard  M.  Gough,  who  aweara  dut  the  above  statement  ia  true  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

[seal.]  R.  a.  West, 

Notary  Public,  Sanilac  County,  MuA. 

My  commiaaion  expires  January  13,  1913. 

CapaC,  Mich.,  January  1,1911. 

I  have  grown  sugar  beets  for  four  years  for  different  companiea  and  the  crop  nets  me, 
one  year  with  another,  $45  i>er  acre;  that  ia,  I  have  thia  amount  per  acre  left  after 
deducting  from  the  groaa  receipta  the  entire  expense  of  growing  and  handling  the  crop. 
I  coneider  the. growing  of  sugar  beets  very  profitable  for  other  reaaons  than  larie 
retuma  received  for  the  crop,  in  that  it  cloana  up  the  land  of  weeds  and  greatly 
improves  the  condition  of  the  soil  for  any  grain  crop  which  may  follow  the  beets. 
From  my  experience  I  know  that  sugar  beets  do  not  roo  the  soil,  biit  greatly  improves 
the  land  in  every  way.  There  are  four  sugar  companies  soliciting  sugar-beet  acreage 
in  this  section  ot  the  country  ... 

Stephbh  Gould. 
State  of  MicHiaAH,  Coiinty  of  St.  Clair: 

On  this  1st  day  of  January,  1912,  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above-named 
Stephen  Gould,  who  swears  that  the  above  statement  ia  true  to  the  beat  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  belief, 

ISBAL.]  ~        ~  ~ 

ion  expiree  March  22, 1913. 
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Cafao,  Mich.,  Janumf  1,  1911. 

1  have  grown  aufrar  beeta  for  four  yeaw  for  different  companiee  and  the  crop  neta  ine. 
oae  year  with  annther,  $40  |}er  acre;  that  is,  I  have  this  amount  per  acre  left  after 
deductitig  from  the  ;;Toefi  receipts  the  entire  expense  of  growing  and  handling  the  crop. 
I  cooaider  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  very  profitable  for  other  reasons  than  large  retBnM 
received  for  the  crop,  in  that  it  cleans  up  the  land  of  weeds  and  greatly  improves  the 
condition  of  the  poil  for  any  grain  crop  which  may  follow  the  beets.  F"rom  my  pxp»i- 
ence  1  know  thateugarbeete  do  Dot  rob  thesoilbutgreatly  improve  the  land  in  eretv 
wav.  There  are  four  sugar  companies  soliciting  sugar-beet  acreage  in  thie  aecticm  ^ 
the  country. 

Henrt  Sbarrasd. 
State  op  Michigan,  Coitnty  of  St.  Clair: 

On  this  lat  day  of  January,  1912,  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above-named 
Henry  Sharrard.  who  swears  that  the  above  statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
«dge  and  belief. 

[seal.]  Geo.  C.  Watson, 

Notary  PvMit,  Si.  Clair  County,  Jfieh. 

My  commission  expires  March  22,  1913, 


Capac,  MtCH.,  January  I,  I91t. 
I  have  grown  sugar  beets  for  three  years  for  different  companies,  and  Ihe  crop  nets 
me,  one  year  with  another,  f30  per  acre;  that  is,  1  have  this  amount  per  acre  left  after 
deducting  from  the  gross  receipts  the  entire  expense  of  growing  and  handling  the  crop, 
1  consider  the  growing  of  sugar  beels  very  pra&tablefor  other  reasons  than  laj^  returns 
received  for  the  crop,  in  that  it  cleans  up  the  land  of  weeds  and  greatly  improves 
the  condition  of  the  soil  for  any  grain  crop  which  may  follow  the  beets.  From  my 
exparience  I  know  that  sugar  beets  do  not  rob  the  soil  but  greatly  improve  the  land  in 
every  way.  There  are  four  sugar  companiee  soliciting  sugar-beet  acreage  in  this  sec- 
tiiHi  of  the  country. 

JoaaiiA  (his  x  mark)  Hiu.. 
Witness  to  mark: 
S.  E.  BiaaoNETH. 

State  or  MiciaoAN,  County  oj  St.  Clair: 

On  this  1st  day  of  January,  1912,  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above'^iaiDed 
Joshua  Hill,  who  swears  that  the  above  statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief. 

(seal.)  Geo.  C.  Watbon, 

Notary  PvhKc,  St.  Clair  County,  Midi. 

My  commission  expires  March  22,  1913. 


State  or  Michioan,  County  of  Huron,  u: 

John  G.  Hombacher,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  aiys  that  he  resides  in  Pairhaven 
Township,  in  Huron  County,  State  of  Michigan,  and  that  he  is  an  experienced  beet 
ffrower  and  has  grown  heels  for  12  years;  that  upon  his  own  experience  he  bases  the 
foUowingstatement  of  hisavcri^e  expense  and  gross  and  net  proHls  per  acre,  as  follows: 

Gross  profit  per  acre $05.00 

Preparing  the  land $3.50 

Sowing  beeta 50 

Oultivatiiig 3. 00 

Harvesting  and  working  beeta 20. 00 

Hauling 12. 00 

Total  expense 39. 00 

Net  profit  per  acre 66. 00 

Deponent  further  states  that  as  a  result  of  his  raising  beets  the  land  used  for  this 
purpose  is  now  in  a  better  condition  than  it  was  previous  to  the  sowing  of  said  beets 
and  is  in  a  higher  state  of  cultivation  than  it  ever  showed  before^-Uiat  the,reBults  of 
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beet  ii 

value  100  per  o 

Further  deponent  saith  not. 

JOBK   €.  HORNBACBBB. 

Subscribed  and  evom  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1911. 
Elleky  C.  Pbnora, 

Notary  Public,  Buron  County,  Mich. 
ireHjune28,  1915. 


State  op  Michioan,  County  of  flvron,  M.- 
Fred Rrbiscb,  being  duly  eworn ,  deposes  and  sava  tb&t  he  resides  in  Scbewaing  Town- 
ship, in  Huron  County,  State  of  Michigim,  and  that  he  is  an  experienced  beet  grower 
and  hae  grown  beets  tor  five  years;  that  upon  hie  own  experience  he  bases  the  following 
statement  of  his  average  expense  and  gross  and  net  profit  per  acre,  as  follows: 

GnwB  pto6t  per  acre $S0. 00 

Preparing  the  land $3.50 

Sowing  beets 50 

Cultivating 3.50 

Harvesting  and  working  beets 30. 00 

Hauling , 7. 20 

ToUl  expense 34. 70 

Net  profit  per  acre 45. 30 

Deponent  further  states  that  as  a  result  of  his  raising  beets  the  land  need  for  this 
purpose  is  now  in  a  better  ccmdition  than  it  was  previous  to  the  sowing  of  said  beets 
and  is  in  a  higher  state  of  cultivation  than  it  ever  showed  before;  that  the  results  of 
following  crops  show  a  net  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  previous  crops,  and  that  since 
the  beet  industry  has  been  promoted  in  this  section  of  tne  country  land  has  increased 
in  value  100  per  cent. 
Further  deponent  saith  not. 

Fnsn  Erbiscs. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1911. 
RiCBARD  Martini, 
Notfuy  Public,  Huron  County,  ifidi. 
My  commission  expiree  October  25, 1B14. 


Capac,  Micb.,  January  1,  I3Ii. 
1  have  grown  ei^tar  beets  for  three  years  for  different  companies  and  the  crop  nets 
me,  one  year  with  another,  S30  per  acre;  that  is,  I  have  this  amount  per  acre  left  after 
deducting  from  the  groaa  receipts  the  entire  expense  of  growing  and  handling  the 
crop.  I  consider  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  very  profitable  for  other  reasons  than 
large  returoa  received  for  the  crop,  in  that  it  cleans  up  ihe  land  of  weeds  and  greatly 
improves  the  condition  of  the  soil  for  any  grain  crop  which  may  follow  thn  beets. 
From  my  experience  1  know  that  sugar  beets  do  not  rob  the  soil,  but  greatly  improve 
the  land  in  every  way.  There  are  four  sugar  companies  soliciting  9\igar-bpet  acreage 
in  this  section  of  the  country. 

I^iLip  F.  MoRLBT,  Emmell,  Mich. 
State  of  Michiqah,  County  of  St.  Clair: 

On  this  lat  day  of  January,  1912.  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above-named 
Philip  F.  Morley,  who  swears  that  Uie  above  statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  belief. 

Geo.  T.  Watson, 
Notary  Public,  St.  Clair  County,  Mich. 
My  commission  expires  &larch  22, 1913. 
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State  of  Michioan,  Cowtily  of  Huron,  tt; 

David  Rothfuge,  beinK  ^uly  Bworn,  d«p08ee  and  nvs  that  he  reaideB  in  Winra 
Towoahip,  in  Huron  County,  State  of  Michigan,  and  tnat  he  is  an  experienced  beet 
erower  and  has  grown  beeta  for  nine  yettre;  that  upon  bis  own  ezpenence  he  bane 
Uie  follovdng  statement  of  bis  avenge  expense  ana  groaa  and  net  profits  per  acre: 

GroM  profits  per  acre _. $65. 00 

Preparing  the  land '. S3. 50 

Sowing  bmtf SO 

Cultivation 2, 50 

Harvesting  and  working  beet* 20. 00 

Hauling 15.00 

Total  expense 41. 50 

Net  profit  per  acre 23. 50 

Deponent  further  states  that  as  a  result  of  bis  raisiiig  beets  the  land  used  for  Utis 
piupose  is  now  in  a  better  condition  than  it  was  previoua  to  the  sowing  of  said  beets 
ana  is  in  a  higher  state  of  cultivation  than  it  ever  showed  before;   that  the  reeulu 


of  following  crops  show  a  net  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  previous  crepe,  and  that 
snce  the  beet  industry  has  been  promoted  m  this  section  of  the  country  land  has 
increased  in  value  100  per  cent. 
Further  deponent  saith  not. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30lh  day  of  December,  A .  D.  1911. 

J!  T.  Hadwin, 
Notary  Fvitic,  ZTuron  County,  Mich. 
My  commisiiion  expires  January  7,  1914. 


Allbnton,  January  1,  I9lt. 
I  have  grown  sugar  beets  for  three  years  for  difTerent  companies,  and  the  crop  nets 
me,  one  year  with  another,  $75  peracre;  that  is,  I  have  this  amount  per  acre  left  after 
deducting  from  the  groas  receipts  llie  entire  expense  of  growing  and  handling  the  crop. 
I  conaiderthegrowingof  sugar  beets  very  profitable  for  other  reasons  than  large  returns 
received  for  the  crop,  in  that  it  cleans  up  the  land  of  wecda  and  greatly  improves  the 
condition  of  the  soiffor  ajiy  grain  crop  which  may  follow  the  beeta.  From  mj;  experi- 
ence I  know  that  augar  beeta  do  not  rob  the  soil,  but  greatly  improve  the  land  in  every 
way.  There  are  foiir  si^ar  companies  soliciting  sugar-beet  acreage  in  this  section 
of  the  country. 

J.  B.  CUHRT, 

Wm.  Powkn, 
State  of  Michigan,  Covntyo/St.  Clair; 

On  tiiis  lat  day  of  January,  1912,  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above-named 
J.  B.  Curry,  who  swears  that  the  above  atatement  is  true  to  the  best  of  hia  knowledge 
and  belief. 

C,  B.  TALLMAnOB, 

Notary  Public. 

State  of  Michigan,  County  ofBuron,  it: 

Geoi^  Collison,  being  duly  sworn,  depoaea  and  says  that  he  reeides  in  Fairhaven 
Township,  in  Huron  County,  Slate  of  Michigan,  and  that  he  is  an  experienced  beet 

Sower  a,nd  has  grown  beets  for  10  years;  that  upon  his  own  experience  he  bases  the 
llowing  statement  of  hia  average  expense  and  gross  and  net  pronta  per  acre,  as  follows; 

Gross  profit  per  acre f75.  00 

Preparing  the  land $3. 50 

Sowing  beets 50 

Cultivating 3.50 

Harvesting  and  working  beefs 20. 00 

Hauling 12.00 

Total  expense 39.  50 

Net  profit  per  acre Lui^si..i,.Cj!J.O^Ji-'  3S.60 
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Deponent  further  statee  that  as  a  result  ol  hia  taiaing  beela  the  luiil  iwed  for  this 
purpoM  is  now  in  a  better  condition  than  it  was  previoiia  to  tJw  sowing  nf  aftid  beets 
ftnd  ia  m  a  hifffaer  atffte  of  cultivation  than  it  ever  afaowed  beftire;  that  the  femlte  of 
following  cropH  fhow  a  net  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  previoiia  cropi,  and  that  Fiiice 
the  beet  industry  hu  been  promoted  in  this  section  of  trie  conntry  land  has  increosed 
in  vftlue  100  per  cent. 

Further  deponent  saiLh  ziot, 

George  Cor 


Subacribett  and  awom  to  before  me  thia  30th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1911. 
[heal.]  R.  C.  Ranke,  Jr., 

Notary  Public,  Huron  County,  M'c*. 
My  ronuDissiun  expirea  July  27,  1911. 


State  op  Hichioan,  Cmmty  of  Hunn,  u: 

Jacob  Binder,  beind  duly  awom,  depoaea  and  fiaya  that  he  leaidea  in  Fairiiaven 
Township  in  Huron  County,  State  of  Michigan,  and  that  he  ia  an  experienced  beet 
grower  and  has  grown  beet«  for  10  years;  thatuponhis  own  experience  he  baae^  the  Iol« 
Towing  statement  of  his  averajte  expense  aud  groaeand  net  profile  per  acre,  as  follows: 

Gross  f)n>fit  per  acre 190. 00 

Preparing  the  land IS.  60 

SowinR  beetfl 50 

Oulttvatinf! 3. 00 

Harveetiag  and  working  beets 26.00 

Hauling 12.00 

Total  expense 39.  00 

Net  profit  per  acre 61.00 

Deponent  further  states  that  as  a  result  of  his  raising  beets  the  land  used  for  thia 
purpose  is  now  in  a  better  condition  than  it  was  previousto  the  Bowing  of  said  beets  and 
IS  in  a  higher  atate  of  cultivation  than  it  ever  atowed  before;  that  the  results  of  follow- 
ing crops  show  a  net  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  previous  crops;  and  that  since  beet 
industry  has  been  promoted  in  this  section  of  the  country  lana  has  increased  in  value 
100  percent. 
Further  deponent  saith  not. 

Jacob  Binder. 

Kub8<:ribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1911. 
Ellbsy  C.  Pknoha, 
Notary  Pvblic,  H'lTon  Covnty,  iftdi. 
My  comniinion  expiree  June  28,  1^16. 


State  of  Michioan,  County  of  Huron,  u: 

Chriat  Winter,  beine  iluty  awom,  deposes  and  savs  that  tte  reeid«  in  Sebewaiue 
Township  in  Huron  County,  State  of  Michigan,  ana  that  he  is  an  experienced  beet 
grower  and  lias  grown  beets  for  14  yeus;  that  upon  hie  own  enq)eiritece  he  bases  tiie 
fallowing  statemeat  of  his  averse  expense  and  gitMS  and  net  profits  pet  acre,  as  followa: 

Owsa  pwfit  per  acr» 960. 00 

Preparing  tie  land W.  6(1 

Sowing  beeU 60 

Onltivatii^! 2.00 

Harveeting  and  working  beets 2».  Ob 

Hauling ISO 

Total  expenae 33.  50 

Net  profit  per  Mse 46.50 

18M9~No.  42—12 7 
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D^Mnant  lurther  BUbee  that  aa  a  ramilt  of  bia  rftisiDg  beets  the  laod  used  for  this 
purpose  VI  now  in  a  better  condition  th&n  it  was  previous  to  the  sowing  of  skid  beets 
and  isin  a  higher  state  of  culti^ition  than  it  ever  diowed  befwe;  Uiat  the  reaullsi^ 
following  crops  show  a  net  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  previous  crops;  and  tb&t  nact 
the  beet  industry  has  been  promoted  in  this  section  of  the  country  fand  has  increasad 
in  value  100  per  cent. 

Further  deponent  saith  not. 

Ohbibt  Winter. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  ot  December,  A.  D.  1911- 

J.    V.   H&DWIN. 

Notary  PvUic,  Buntn  County,  Midi. 
My  commiaBion  aipirea  January  7,  1914. 


,  Januari/  1,  191^. 

1  have  grown  sugar  beets  for  four  yeare  for  di^erenl  companies,  and  the  crop  neu 
me,  one  year  with  another,  990  per  acre;  thai  is,  I  have  this  amount  per  &cre  left 
tft«r  deducting  from  the  gross  receipts  the  entire  expense  of  growing  and  h&ndhng 
the  crop.  I  consider  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  very  profitable  for  other  reasons 
than  laj^  retunu  received  for  the  crop,  in  that  it  cleans  up  the  land  of  weeds  and 

Ctly  improves  the  condition  of  Ibe  soil  for  any  grain  crop  which  may  follow  the 
8.  From  my  experience  I  know  that  sugar  beets  do  not  rob  the  soil,  but  greatly 
improves  the  land  in  every  way.  There  are  four  sugar  companies  soliciting  sugar- 
beet  acreage  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

Ohab.  Schook,  Allenton. 
State  of  MiCHtoAN,  County  of  St.  Clair,  u: 

On  this  Ist  day  of  January,  1912,  personally  appeared  befote  me  the  above-named 
Charles  Schook,  who  swears  thai  the  above  statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  fau  knowl- 
edge and  belief. 

C.  B,  Tallhadob.  .Votary  Public. 


State  or  Uicbioan,  County  of  Huron,  u: 

Thomas  W.  Moody,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  residee  ia  Brook- 
field  Township,  in  Huron  County,  State  of  Michigan,  and  that  he  is  an  experienced 
beet  grower  and  has  grown  heels  for  nine  years;  that  upon  his  own  experience  hf 
bases  the  following  statement  of  his  average  expense  and  gross  and  net  profit  per 
acre,  as  follows: 

Gross  {>rolit  per  acre $75.00 

Preparing  the  land ^50 

Sowing  beets .* 50 

Cultivating 3. 50 

Harvesting  and  working  beets 20.00 

Hauling 7.60 

Total  expense 35.00 

Net  prefi  t  per  acre 40. 00 

Deponent  further  states  that  as  a  result  of  his  raising  beets  the  land  used  tor  thi* 
purpose  is  now  in  a  better  condition  tl^n't  it  was  previous  to  the  sowing  of  said  beets 
and  is  in  a  h^;her  state  of  cultivation  than  it  has  ever  shown  before;  that  the  results 
of  following  crops  show  a  net  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  previous  crops;  and  that' 
since  the  beet  mduatry  has  been  promoted  in  this  section  ot  the  country  land  ha* 
increased  in  value  100  per  cent. 
Further  deponent  saith  not. 

Thomas  W.  Moonr. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1911. 
Ellebt  G.  Pinoxa, 
Notary  Puhlie,  Huron  Coimtg,  Mich. 
My  commission  expires  June  28, 191-^, 
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IherebycertiiythAtthefollowiiigis&truereportoftlie  acreage,  tonnage,  and  amount 
each  grower  received  tor  his  beets  for  the  yean  epecified,  as  taken  from  tiie  bookn  of 
the  St.  Louis  plant, 
Dated  this  5th  day  of  January,  1B12. 

IIoixand-St.  Louie  Sdoar  Co., 
J.  H.  Wmrmo,  Vict  Pretidenl. 


tcnaca.    TQnnage.  ' 


BtchardUstbod. 


! 

CturltsCuaicI:... 
Mlchul  Blank... 

Andrew  Doyla... 

Albert  Kube.... 

Fred  Filing 

Wm.  Duiige;... 
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Saoinaw  Piant,  Janoart  2,  1912. 

Dear  Sib:  In  reply  to  yours  of  December  30,  I  will  eay  I  have  raised  sugar  bwie 
for  about  10  years,  I  raise  about  4  acres  each  year  and  they  average  about  15  Uin> 
per  acre,  aod  the  average  price  I  received  for  them  is  about  $5per  1«d,  clear  of  freight. 
Sugar  beetfl  ar«  cert&iiiTy  a  guod  thing  for  the  Michigan  Farmera  Uy  rsiae,  eapecully  the 
small  Unnet  with  large  Families,  because  the  beete  are  a  sure  cash  crop  f or  uh  to  raise. 
They  will  stand  more  rain  or  more  dry  weather  than  any  other  crop.  I  hope  that 
sugar-beet  raising  will  be  contiuued  in  Michigan,  as  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  labor- 
ing people,  as  well  as  the  farmer. 

\nur8,  very  truly,  N.  Willing. 

St.  CHARLE8,  Mich.,  January  3,  191i. 
Mr.  DoVLB. 

Deab  Sir:  Yours  of  the  30th  instant  at  hand,  lu  reply  would  say  we  have  raised 
BUgat  beets  for  a  number  of  years  with  success.  We  raise  from  &  to  10  acres  each 
year,  although  1  am  unable  to  give  you  the  average  tonnage  or  the  net  proceeds  of 
same  only  for  the  last  two  years.  In  1910  we  raimd  71  acres  with  an  aveii^  i^  IS 
tons  per  acre,  with  net  profit  of  $60  per  acre.  In  1911  we  raised  104  acree  withan 
average  of  14  tons  per  acre,  with  net  profit  of  $30  per  acre.  1  consider  beet  mimag  has 
been  a  great  help  to  the  farmers  of  Michigan. 

Yours  truly,  H,  H.  Sandkrsok. 


Sugar  beeli  raittdin  and  mar  Merrill  for  the  Sapnaw  plant  of  the  MttAxgan'Sugar  Co.. 
and  delivered  at  the  Merrill  weigh  tlaiion. 

1910  campaign: 

Tons  raised 6,  819, 15 

Paid  fanners $S«,4i3.98 

Average  l»re 2. 84 

1911  campaign,  up  to  and  including  the  23d  of  December,  1911 : 

Tons  nuaed  and  hauled  up  to  above  dat£ 2,971. 1& 

Paid  farmere  to  date $15, 479. 71 

Averase  tare 5.24 

Raised  and  hauled  to  Hemlock,  Mich.,  for  same  company  as  above; 

1910  campaign^ 

Ton*  rawed 3,438.43 

Paid  farmers $20, 481. 48 

Average  tare 3.58 

1911  campaign,  up  to  and  including  Dec.  23,  1911 — 

Tons  raised 2, 308. 44 

Paid  farmers $13,107.01 

Average  tare 5.97 

Ben  O'Toole  (near  Merrill),  1910,  had  13  acres,  $1,008,54;  1911,  had  U  acree. 
$1,150.50. 

Phil  Potvin  (near  Merrill),  has  raLoed  beela  five  yeara;  12  to  15  acres  per  ye«,  10 
to  20  tonfl  per  acre;  aventf^d  about  $5,50  per  ton. 

(has.  Oriftith  (near  Merrill),  manager  Cornwell  estate  farms,  has  raised  heete  five 
years;  -W  to  80  acres  per  year,  12  to  18  tons  per  acre;  averaged  $0  per  ton. 

Wm.  Elson  (near  Merrill),  in  1910  raised  beete  on  4  acrew  and  realised  $636  from 
them  alone,  or  an  average  of  $159  per  acre. 

Dan  Uci.eod  hoe  raided  beel«  six  years;  first  year  raised  10  tons  to  the  acre,  and 
since  has  rained  an  high  aa  20  tons  per  aci-e,  and  bas  averaged  about  16  tons  to  the  acre. 
Received  an  average  of  $5.50  per  ton.  Had  from  5  to  10  acres  each  year,  and  cared 
for  them  all  with  hix  own  family. 

TESTDIOHT  OF  XR.  £.  0.  BUST. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Give  your  place  of  residence. 

Mr.  Rust.  Bay  Wty,  Mich. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  your  business  t 

Mr,  Rust.  Farming  now. 

Mr.  FoKDNBY.  Do  you  raise  some  sugar  beetsi        C  iiotjlc 
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Mr.  Ru8T.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  much  farm  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Three  hundred  and  thirty  three  acres. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  How  many  acres  of  beets  do  you  raised 

Mr.  RuaT.  I  raised  53j  acres  this  year. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  sugar  company  did  you  sell  your  beets  t«,  i)r 
raise  them  for,  rather  1 

Mr.  Rust.  The  Mich^an. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  The  Aficlugan  Sugar  Vo.  t 

Mr,  Bust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  Located  where? 

Mr.  Rust.  At  Bay  Gty. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Is  that  one  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.'s  factories,  or 
do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  The  one  is. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  one  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.'s  factories? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Did  you  raise  ttiose  beets  under  contract! 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  Through  this  so-calletl  Micliigan  Sugar  Co. '( 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Wliicli  is  one  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.'s  six  facto- 
ries in  tlie  State  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Will  you  give  us  the  cost  per  acre  of  production  of 
your  crop;  for  raising  your  crop  what  lias  it  coat  you  per  acre )  Give 
tlie  different  items  if  you  can.  You  heard  Mr.  Doyle's  statement; 
can  you  give  the  different  items  of  cost  of  production  of  your  beets  I 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Give  it  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Rust.  I  kept  a  correct  account  of  mine  riglit  through,  and  tlie 
cost  of  mine  per  acre  was  $36.80. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  $35.80  per  acre.  That  included  everything  outside 
of  what  ?  ■ 

Mr.  Rust.  Everything. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Outside  of  the  delivery  of  tlie  beets  to  tlie  factory? 

Mr.  Rust.  That  included  ever^-thing,  delivery,  freight,  and  all. 

Xlr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  your  total  cost  i 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  did  you  pay  for  your  liand  labor* 

Mr.  Rust.  S18  per  acre,  24-incn  rows. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  think  it  was  staled  by  Mr.  Doyle  that  the  price 
paid  for  hand  labor  depends  upon  the  width  of  your  rows,  did  he  not  i 

Mr.  Rust.  Yea.  sir;  and  it  does. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  does  that  range? 

Mr.  Rust.  20-inch  rows  cost  $20  per  acre,  24-inch  rows  $18  per 
acre,  and  28-inch  rows  $16  per  acre.  That  is  the  rule.  The  differ- 
ence is,  the  farther  apart  the  rows  the  less  rows  there  are  on  an  acre 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Certainly,  and  the  less  hand  labor  required? 

Mr.  Bust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY,  You  planted  vour  beets  in  24-inch  rows? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  FoRPNEY.  Because  you  paid  $18  per  acre  for  that  hs.nd  labor? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes.  sir.         "  uigmzecDvGoOQk' 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  many  tons  of  beets  per  acre  did  you  raise 
on  those  53^  acres  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Mine  yielded  10  tons  per  acre, 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Ten  tons  per  acrei 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir;  on  an  average,  right  throu^. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  How  much  did  you  receive  per  ton  for  your  beets? 

Mr.  Rust.  They  brought  me,  gross  weight — that  is,  dirt  and  all 
from  the  field — 15.57  per  ton. 

Mr.  FoEDNBT.  Now,  how  much  was  deducted  from  thst  for  so-called 
tare*  You  say  that  included  dirt,  so  that  there  was  tare  to  be 
deducted  from  that. 

Mr.  Rust.  The  average  tare  was  7.12  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  FoEDNBT.  In  other  words,  about  $5.50  per  ton  you  got  for 
them  after  deducting  tare  i 

Mr.  Rust.  After  oeducting  tare,  they  brought  me  just  a  trifle  over 
26  per  ton. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Yes;  $6  per  ton. 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoEDNBY.  Now,  deducting  7.12  per  cent  from  10  tons  i>er 
acre,  what  do  you  get  t  I  am  a  little  dull  on  figures,  so  about  what 
did  that  average  you  per  acre,  if  you  have  figured  it  out  ?  In  other 
words,  what  were  your  total  receipts  for  the  53f  acres  of  land;  can 
you  tell,  or  give  it  per  acre ) 

Mr.  Rust.  That  is,  the  gross,  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  No;  the  net.  You  figure  it  out  and  tell  it  in  vuur 
own  way. 

Mr.  Rust.  $19.2Uper  acre. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  net  profit  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Not  allowing  anything  for  the  land? 

Mr.  Rust.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  $19.20  did  not  allow  anything  for  the  rent  of 
the  land,  which  you  owned  individually? 

Mr.  Rust.  In  my  account  it  would. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  119.20  per  acre  added  to  $35.80  would  be  exactly 
$55  per  acre.  It  cost  you  $35.80  per  acre  to  deliver  them,  and  you 
got  $19.20  net,  so  adding  them  togefher  would  be  the  gross  receipts, 
which  would  be  exactly  $55  per  acre  for  that  crop  ? 

Mr.  Rust.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Does  more  than  one  company  compete  for  beet.B  in 
the  territory-  where  you  live  and  raise  beets* 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  the  German-American,  the  Michi- 
gan, and  the  West  Bay  City. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  The  West  Bay  City  factory  and  the  German- 
American  factory  are  independent  factories,  so  called,  are  they  not^ 

Mr.  Rust.   Y'es,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  And  the  factory  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  C-o.  is  the 
one  that  belongs  to  the  company  that  has  six  factories  in  the  State  i 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  get  any  advantages  by  reason  of  these 
different  factories  ?     Co  you  raise  beets  for  either  one  of  them  t 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir;  for  either  one  of  them. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  is  about  the  same  distance  for  d^veiy.  as  you 
live  close  to  town?  ;  .,    ,,LiOOi5k' 
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Ml.  Rust.  I  live  about  a  mile,  or  less  than  a  mile,  from  the  weigh 
station.    All  three  of  the  factories  have  weigh  stations  right  there. 

Mr.  FoHDNET.  You  only  have  to  haul  your  beets  about  a  mile  to 
town  to  the  weigh  station  "i 

Mr.  Rust,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBBN&Y,  What  value  do  you  think,  if  any,  beet  raising  has 
added  to  the  land  in  that  vicinity* 

Mr.  Rust.  Why  I  should  think  it  had  added  from  40  per  cent  to 
50  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoBONET.  Your  land  is  worth  that  much  more  per  acre  because 
of  the  privilege  of  raising  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bust.  Tes,  air;  take  land  that  was  worth  $50  per  acre  before 
and  it  is  worth  SdO  to  2100  per  acre  now. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  land  generally  enhancing  in  value 
during  that  time  independent  of  beet  raising;  isn't  that  a  tactl 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  of  that  enhancement  in  value  do  vou 
credit  to  the  sugar-beet  proposition  and  how  much  to  independfent 
enhancement  ^ 

Mr.  Rust.  I  would  be  unable  to  state  that ;  it  would  be  an  estimate. 

The  Chaibman.  I  know.     Of  course  it  is  only  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Rust.  In  that  immediate  locality,  where  there  is  a  sugar-beet 
belt,  the  majority  of  it  is  due  to  beet  raising. 

The  Chairman.  Have  other  lands  in  neighboiing  co\mties  whAre 
there  is  no  sugar-beet  belt  enhanced  as  much  as  this  sugar-beet  belt 
land  has  enhanced,  or  if  nob,  what  it  the  difference  "i 

Mr.  Rust.  I  don't  think  they  have  in  some  of  the  counties,  such  as 
western  portion  of  Genesee,  but  we  have  been  raising  sugar  beets  in 
and  about  Swurtz  Creek,  and  land  has  gone  up  to  $100  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  enhancement  would  probably 
have  occurred  but  for  the  beets,  and  the  only  way  to  judge  that  is  to 
take  some  section  around  in  that  section,  land  about  as  good  but 
where  the  beets  are  not  grown,  and  compare  the  enhancement  of  the 
sUgar-beet  belt  there  with  the  enhancement  of  the  other  tehitory? 

ilr.  FoEnNEY.  Where  it  is  handy  to  the  railroad  ? 

The  Chairman.  Where  the  conditions  are  about  the  same  and  as 
near  as  you  can  come  to  the  augar-beet  section,  or  what  is  known  as 
the  sugar-beet  section.    Can  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Rust.  I  couldn't  positively  doit;  it  would  be  an  estimate. 

The  Chaikhan.  Can  you  give  an  estimate  of  that  kind  1 

Mr.  Rust.  I  should  think  that  in  the  sugar-beet  belt,  where  it  has 
increased  40  to  50  per  cent,  the  other  land  has  increasetl  probably 
25_per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  during  the  .'^ame  i>eriod  of  time  in  Michigan  1 

Mr.  RtST.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  lusking  you  awhile  ago  something  about 
whether  you  cimsidered  uitere.st  on  your  land  in  tlie  cost  of  gi-owing 
beets,  and  I  am  not  sure  I  clearly  understood  your  answer. 

Mr.  Rust.  I  am  not  sure  that  in  my  own  account  I  cliai^ed  up  $6 
more  as  interest. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  included  in  the  $.35.80? 

Mr.  Rust.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman..  In  addition  to  the  $3.'>.S0  per  acre  cost  of  produc- 
ing beets  if  you  charge  up  interest  upon  tlie  money  invpslrd,*^)»(|\fr 
land  you  would  have  to  add  16  per  ari-e  *  " 
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Mr.  KrsT.  Yes,  sir. 

Tbe  C'haiiimak.  That  Ls,  ns  interest  upon  the  valui-  of  your  land 
used  for  Ihe  jturjioae  i 

Mr.  RrsT.  Ye.s,  sir. 

The  Ckairman.  That  iw  6  per  cent  upon  the  valufttionof  HOO  per 
acre  for  that  part  of  your  farm  used  for  growing  sugiu-  beets  i 

Mr.  KusT.  Yea,  sir.  - 

The  Chaibhak.  Deducting  that  from  the  919.20,  you  would  then 
have  a  net  profit  of  S13.20  per  acre — that  is,  after  receiving  iotmrst 
upon  your  money  invested  in  that  land  ? 

Mr.  RuaT.  Yes,  air. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  get  satisfactory  treatment  from  the  sugar 
companies  in  the  weighing  of  your  beets,  or  do  you  weigh  your  beets 
y<Hn^elf ,  or  check  them  up.  or  liow  do  you  do  tnat  "i 

Mr,  Rust.  I  weigh  a  load  once  in  a  whde — run  them  over  my  own 
scales  to  see  if  tliey  correspond — and  they  arc  correct  every  time. 
I  only  now  and  then  would  weigh  a  load  to  keep  tab  to  see  if  their 
waning  was  correct. 

The  CiiAiRMA.N.  To  sot'  wtiether  they  were  giving  you  correct 
.weiglit  ( 

Mr.  Rust.  Yea,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or,  to  sec  if  their  weight  agieed  with  yours '( 

Mr.  Rust.  Yea,  sir.  I  never  asked  them  about  the  tare  until  I 
got  thn)ugh,  and  it  was  always  very  satisfactory. 

The  Chairmax.  Of  course,  in  order  to  get  a  good  crop  you  must 
keep  the  weeds  out  ( 

Mr.  Rust.   Yea,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  $]S  [mt  acre  for  hand  labor  keejw  the 
weeds  out  of  tlie  crop? 

Mr.  RiST.  Yes.  sir. 

Tlie  CiiAiRJiAN.  Thev  hoe  Iho  land  i 

Mr.  RrsT.   Yes,  air.  ' 

The  {.liAiRMAN.  That  leaves  tlie  land  in  better  ahiipe  for  the  orojw 
that  follow? 

Mr.  RrsT.  A  great  deal. 

Tiie  Chairma.v.  Do  you  rotate  tlie  crops  after  raising  beets  liy 
putting  in  oats,  and  so  on '. 

Mr.  Kisr.  Outs,  after  beets,  the  following  year,  anti  seed  it  down 
after  oats. 

The  Chairman.  By  seeding  you  mean  hay  '. 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir;  gra.sB  seed. 

The  (.'iiAiHMAN.  Seed  it  down  to  clover  or  timothy* 

Mr.  RisT.  I  might  state  here  that  I  had  one  22-acre  lot  that  I  had 
])ut  inUi  Ih'cIs,  that  before  was  covered  with  Canada  thistles  in  a 
solid  mass,  and  we  had  three  ver\-  heavy  rains  and  it  came  up  a  solid 
green  mat  all  over. 

The  <'hairma\.  The  thistles  came  up  '. 

Mr.  RirsT.  Ves,  sir;  there  were  4  acres  drowned  out  entirely,  but 
we  had  to  I  ake  care  of  them,  hoe  all  of  them  out.  But  I  am  now  rid 
of  all  tiiosc  thistles,  and  it  is  clean  and  nice. 

The  Chairman.  Those  4  acres  were  in  your  53?  acres? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

The  ('HAiHMAN.  So  really  you  had  40  acres  of  beets  to  harvest,  on 
account -of  the  4  acres  <h-owning  out?  ^^  ^^^^^^  OoOqIc 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir.  ^  '^^'^  '^  ci 
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Mr.  FoBDNET.  You  started  to  tell  what  shape  that  left  the  laud  in, 
where  the  thistles  were  in  the  22  acres. 

Mr.  Rust,  It  left  the  land  perfectly  clean.  I  don't  think  there 
were  anv  at  the  time  of  lifting. 

Mr.  PoKDNEY.  No  thistles  at  all  i 

Mr.  Rust.  No.  The  ground  is  in  better  shape  on  account  of  the 
lifting  every  24  inches,  too— going  down  bo  deep  and  opening  up  the 
pores  of  the  soil.  We  figure  that  our  oats  will  yield  anvwhwe  from 
S  to  10  bushels  more  per  acre  after  beefs  than  from  fall  plowing. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  What  kind  of  labor  did  you  have  to  do  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  They  were  Polacks,  but  reaiaeots  of  Detroit. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  They  came  up  there  for  the  work  during  the  beet 
harvest  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY,  Is  it  efficient  labor,  good  labor  i 

Mr.  Rust.  Real  good.  I  furnished  them  two  houses.  Two  families 
came  and  lived  in  tne  houses.  They  were  90  days  in  doing  this  work, 
six  of  them. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Six  men  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Four  men  and  two  women. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  the  women  work  in  the  field,  too  '. 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  much  money  did  you  pay  them  for  those  90 
days'  work? 

Mr.  Rust.  I  think  it  was  t967.50. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  For  90  days  work  by  four  men  and  two  wothen  * 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDMET.  Did  they  do  any  other  work  during  those  90  days? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir;  they  went  and  worked  in  different  beet  fields 
by  the  day.     They  also  hoed  my  corn  at  $1.50  per  day. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  They  worked  in  your  corn  for  $1.50  per  day? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  my  beans. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  How  much  time  during  those  90  days  did  they  spend 
in  vour  cornfield,  or  how  much  did  you  pay  them  for  tliat  work? 

Mr.  Rust.  $66  for  my  coni;  though  1  can  not  tell  you  the  exact 
number  of  days;  and  $25, 1  think  it  was,  that  I  paid  them  for  hoeing 
my  beans. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Then,  $56  for  work  in  corn  and  $25  for  work  in  beans 
should  be  added  to  the  $967.50  as  tlie  amount  thev  earned  from 
you  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Did  tliey  work  for  anybody  else  during  that  time'i 

Mr.  RrsT.  Yes,  sir;  tliey  went  out  and  worked  in  other  beets  at 
$1.50  per  dav.  They  also  went  down  to  the  sugar  factorj'  and 
helped  them  there,  but  I  couldn't  tell  you  exactly  the  number  of  days 
they  put  in  down  there.  They  had  the  opportunity  of  working  top- 
ping beets  for  neighbors,  but  they  went  back  to  Detroit  to  work  m  the 
automobile  works  on  account  of  the  weather  getting  bad. 

Mr.  FoRONEY.  Did  any  of  this  foreign  help  that  worketl  in  the  beet 
fields  live  in  or  about  Bay  City,  where  you  live  ( 

Mr.  Rust.  A  great  many. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Live  right  there  in  the  city  f 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir;  they  work  out  by  the  day  all  tluttugh  beet 
harvest.  oigmzec  DyGooy  Ic 
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Mr.  FoRDXEY.  And  go  home  at  night  or  4ive  on  the  fann  where 
thev  do  the  work  i 

>ir.  Rust.  A  good  many  Uve  on  tlie  farms  and  others  the  farmei's 
take  back  and  forth. 

Mr.  FoHDXEY.  To  then-  homes  i 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  the  rule  is  to  co  and  get  them  and 
take  them  back  home  and  feed  tliem  dinner  anu  pay  $1.25  per  day. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  And  they  live  in  their  own  homes  and  fumi^  t^em- 
seives  with  their  breakfast  and  supper,  as  we  would  caU  it  on  the  farm  T 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDMET.  And  the  farmer  takes  them  to  and  from  their  work 
and  gives  them  their  dinner  and  pays  them  21.25  per  day! 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  ever  raise  beets  for  more  than  one  firm! 

Mr.  Rust.  No,  sir.* 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  la  your  treatment  by  the  factory  satisfactory  I , 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  About  what  is  the  sugar  content  of  your  beets  t  Do 
you  remember  about  thati 

Mr.  Rust.  They  ran  from  14.S  to  19;  but  they  aver^^  right 
through,  sav,  16.5. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.    16.5* 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir;  if  I  am  right. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Which  brought  you  for  53}  acres  $55  per  acre  gross, 
about  $5.50  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  $5-57  per  ton  on  gross  weight,  which  was 
after  I  had  charged  up  for  my  freight  taken  out. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  to  pay  the  freight  from  the  weigh  station 
to  the  factory  there  where  you  Uve  ? 

Mr,  Rust.  Yes,  sir;  everybody  does,  according  to  the  contract. 

Mr.  FoRDSEY.  How  far  is  it  from  vour  farm  to  the  factory? 

Mr.  Rust.  Well,  it  isn't  quite  3  miles. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  So  if  you  were  to  deliver  your  beets  to  the  factory 
you  would  have  no  freight  to  be  charged  up,  of  course  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDSEY-  What  is  the  freight  chaise  from  that  station! 

Mr,  RiTST.  '25  cents  per  ton. 

Mr,  FoRD.N'EY.  It  pays  you  better  to  deliver  them  on  cars  and 
deduct  the  "25  cents  per  ton  freight  charge  than  it  would  to  haul  them 
directly  to  the  factory  for  tliat  25  cents  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes;  at  that  particular  time  our  time  was  worth  more 
that!  the  extra  26  cents  per  ton.  I  did  not  cover  them  up,  but  had 
three  tenms  and  hauled  ihem  as  fast  as  they  were  hfted.  I  lifted 
them  myself  and  the  three  teams  drew  them,  foreigners  topping  the 
beets,  so  that  there  was  no  waste. 

Mr.  FoRDN'EY.  Do  you  think  that  your  crop  is  a  fair  average  crop 
and  that  your  treatment  by  the  sugar  factory  is  the  average  treat- 
ment accorded  the  average  farmer  in  that  vicmity! 

Mr.  Rust.  1  think  my  crop  is  an  average  crop  for  this  year, 
altliough  it  is  below  other  years.  Everybody  is  below  tlie  average 
crop  this  year  in  that  vicinity. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Rust.  Well,  a  good  many  of  these  beets  were  planted  earlv, 
and  very  heavy,  packing  rains  seemed  to  kind  of  stunt  the  early 
beets;  tfiey  did  not  do  as  well.     Tlie  treatment  was  good.     I  do  not 
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hear  any  complaints,  and  I  have  asked  as  to  that  of  a  good  many 
farmers.  Otice  in  a  great  while  some  farmer  wants  to  get  more  than 
whet  belongs  to  him;  he  is,  of  course,  iierer  satisfied. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  an^hin^  more  I  wish  to  ask. 

Mr.  Malbt.  There  is  one  thing  I  forgot  in  this  inquiry:  Did  you 
say  that  you  sowed  this  land  to  oats  after  the  beat  crop  ia  taken  off  t 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes;  the  following  spring. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Do  you  plow  Jhe  land  for  that  purpose  i 

Mr,  RtrsT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  So  there  would  be  the  additional  benefit  which  you 
really  get  the  following  year,  and  that  is  that  you  do  not  hare  to  plow 
the  land.     How  do  you  handle  it;  cultivate  it? 

Mr.  Rust.  We  usually  spring-tooth  it  once,  which  is  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  cultivator.  If  you  fall-piowed  this  land  you  would  nave 
to  sprioe-tooth  it  a  couple  of  times  more  to  get  it  in  as  good  condition. 

Mr.  ilALBT.  How  many  oats  to  the  acre  do  you  raise  ? 

Mr.  RuBT.  Well,  I  raised  35  bushels  to  the  acre  this  year. 

The  Chairua^.  You  liave  no  interest  or  stock  in  the  sugar 
factories  ? 

Mr.  Rust,  No,  sir;  I  wish  I  had. 

The  Chairman.  None  of  your  people  have  any? 
'  Mr.  Rust,  No,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  have  no  connection  direct  or  indirett  or  in 
any  way  with  the  sugar  companies? 

Mr.  Rust.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FORDNBT.  I  would  like  to  say  that  my  meeting  with  this 
gentleman  here  is  the  first  time  I  ever  met  him.  *  I  never  knew  Mr. 
Rust  before. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right.  It  would  make  no  difference  if 
you  had  known  him  all  your  life. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  just  wislied  it  shown  that  these  are  not  picked  men. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  other  questions,  we  will  excuse  Mr. 
Rust  with  the  thanks  of  the  committee  for  liia  atteiidnnce. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CAM,  VOLC. 

(The  witness  is  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  FoHDNET.  Mr.  Vole,  where  do  you  live  i 

Mr.  VoLC.  Tn  Sebewaing,  Huron  County,  Mich. 

Mr,  FoRDNET.  What  ia  your  business  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Farmer. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  tlie  vicinity  of 
Sebewaing  ? 

5ir.  VoLC.  Fifty-six  years. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  "Fifty-six  years  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yea;  I  was  bom  there. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  were  bom  at  Sebewaing  * 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  How  much  of  a  farm  have  you,  liow  inanv  acres  of 
land? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Two  hundred  and  forty  acres. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Two  hundred  acres  of  land  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir;  160  acres  where  I  live,  and  I  haye.ftnother  80 
acres.  _.  „LiOO^Ic 
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Mr.  FoBDNEY.  All  improved  farm  land  ? 

Mr,  \'oLC.  It  is  improved,  yes. 

!VIr.  FoRDNET.  Do  you  raise  beets  ^ 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes;  I  uave  raised  beets  for  V2  years  now. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Have  you  during  that  time  raised  beets  for  more 
than  one  compfuiy  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Well,  the  first  two  years  I  raised  and  shipped  beets  to 
the  Bay  City,  Mich.,  factory,  and  since  we  have  a  factory  in  Sebe- 
.  waing  I  always  raise  beets  for  that  s&me  factory.  It  is  the.  same 
companv,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  F^oRDNEY.  Tell,  in  your  own  way,  about  how  many  beets — and 
if  you  have  a  memorandum  of  it  refer  to  that — ^you  have  raised  ever>- 
year  and  about  what  price  you  got  for  them.  You  can  state  how 
many  tons  of  beets  per  acre,  or  the  total  amount,  any  way  you  want 
to  put  it. 

Mr.  VoLC.  The  first  beets  I  raised  was  in  1900,  and  I  had  2  acres 
and  got  J148  for  them. 

Mr.  FoBDSZY.  $148  of!"  of  2  acres  of  land? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir;  Sl^S.  In  1901  I  had  5  acres  and  got  S396. 
In  1902  I  had  24  acres  and  they  fetched  me  $1,846.  The  next  two 
years  I  did  not  put  them  down. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY,  You  mean  that  you  did  not  keep  an  account  of  (he 
yield  during  the  next  two  years;  that  is,  during  the  vears  190.1  and 
1904  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  No,  sir.  In  1905  I  had  26  acres  and  they  came  ir> 
$1,457.     In  1906  I  had  14  acres  and  received  $820  for  them. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  you  received  $820  for  14  acres  in  1906? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir;  $820.  In  1907  I  had  17  acres  and  thev 
brought  me  $900.  In  J90.S  I  had  20  acres  and  thev  brouglit  me  $l,25("l. 
In  1909  I  had  20  acrtw  and  they  brought  me  $1,613.  In  1910  I  had 
34  acre.s  mid  tliey  brought  me  $'2,638.45.  In  191 1  I  had  43  acres  and 
they  caiao  np  to  $3,012. 

Mr.  FoRUSEY.  Now,  can  von  give  us  about  tlie  average  price  per 
acre  that  you  received  for  tKat  beet  cn>p  during  all  those  years  you 
have  named,  or  what  your  pmfit  was  above  the  cost,  and  what  that 
cost  was  'i 

Mr.  A'oLC.  Tlie  whole  amount  rpce^^■etl  for  those  yeare  I  have 
tiamod  came  up  to  $14,674.45. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  How  many  years  is  that  t 

Mr.  \'oi,c.  That  is  for  10  veara.  That  shows  an  average  per  vear 
of$(),VJl. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Per  acre  i 

Mr.  Vulc.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  F'oRDNEY.  Wliat  did  it  cost  you  to  proiluce  those  beets  i 

Mr.  Voi.c.  The  expense  to  gi-ow  1  acre  Is — ■ 

Plowing  the  (jTOund  twit* |3, 00 

Harrovr  it  twice;  thai  is,  to  pulverize  it  twice  and  roll  it 2.00 

Sow  seed 50 

<'ultiva(«  it  four  times  during  the  summer 2.a0 

FifU-en  pouud?  seed 1.  M 

Liftini;  the  beetf 1,00 

Hftulbeclcio  fartorv- 6.00 

Hand  labor 20.00 

Total ^.-. 36.50 
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Mr.  FoRDNKY.  That  is  th«  total  cost  per  acre  lo  raise  anil  market 
the  beets* 

Mr.  Voix.  Yea,  sir.  Take  this  expense  off  from  the  prire  of  $65.31 
leaves  me  $28.7 1  per  acre  profit: 

M/.  FoRlWBT.  That  is  your  average  profit  for  10  y^ai-a* 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoEDNBY.  From  that  if  you  were  ttt  deduct  ahythhtg  for  rent 
of  your  land  it  would  still  make  a  furtlier  reduction  ?  Ycu  have  not 
included  anything  forwent  of  your  land. 

Mr.  VoLC.  No,  I  didn't  deduct  anything  as  rent  for  the  land. 

Mr.  FoRBNBY.  How  much  do  you  figitre  the  rent  of  ynnr  land 
should  be  worth  per  acre  per  year?  Wliat  do  yon  figure  your  Innrf 
to  be  Worth  per  acre  ¥ 

Mr.  VoLo.  About  JI40. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  So  that  if  you  deducted  6  per  cent  on  $140  per  acre 
that  would  leave  you  the  net  profit  from  your  beet  crop  after  paying 
all  expenses  and  allowing  interest  on  your  investment,  would  it  not! 

Mr.  Voix.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  rental  value  of  your  land  at  6  per  cent  on  a 
valuation  of  $140  per  acre  would  mean  $8.40  per  acre? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  would  mean  a  still  further  deduction  from  the 
profit  of  $28.71  of  $8.40,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $"20.31  after  giving  you 
6  per  cent  interest  on  the  money  invested  in  your  land  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  dr. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  That  is  your  net  return* 

Mr.  VoLC,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Over  and  above  the  iffterest  on  your  investment  in 
the  land  used  1 

Mr,  VoLO.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  with  the  sugar  factories 
in  the  matter  of  settlement  or  treatment  ? 

Mr.  VoLc.  Not  yet. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  About  how  much  per  ton  do  you  get  for  your  beets  % 
What  percentage  of  sugar  is  there  in  your  beets;  do  you  remember 
that  1     Wliat  is  the  test  * 

Mr.  VoLC.  Well,  the  average  test  was  16  per  cent  last  year. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  That  is,  this  last  year,  1911 1 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yea,  sir.  I  have  had  it  above  18  per  cent  «nd  18J  per 
cent,  and  a  couple  of  loads  came  down  to  14}  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY,  You  got  around  $6  per  ton  for  your  beets  t 

Mr.  VoLc,  Something  hke  that;  some  over  tliat  attd  some  less  than 
that. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  When  you  began  growing  btots  on  your  land  12 
years  a^,  what  was  a  ^air  valuation  for  your  land  per  acre  f 

Mr.  VOLC.  The  value  has  increased 'abcrtrt  50  per  cent.  Ten  years 
ago  80  acres  sold  for  $5,000  in  my  nei^borhoorf. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  would  be  S62.f^  per  acre? 
Mr.  VoLO.  Yes,  sir.  That  same  land  sold  last  spring  for  $■11,000. 
A  few  years  a^  40  acres  were  dold  for  $2,400,  and  thst  same  tracfi  was 
sold  last  winter  for  $6,000.  Here  is  the  deed  to  another  piece  that 
was  sold  in  1898  for  $800,  and  a  few  yeara  later,  in  1900,  i*  was  sold 
for  $1,500,  and  in  1910  I  bought  the  same  piece  of  land  and  paid 
$6,500  for  it.    These  are  the  deeds  right  here  from  1893  down  to,da|e. 
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Mr.  FoBDNBV.  What  do  you  consider  that  land  to  be  worth  dow  ? 

Mr.  VoLc.  $9,000. 

Mr.  FoHDNBT.  That  is  a  pretty  fair  increase  1 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  Do  you  attribute  the  increase  in  value  lai^ely  to 
the  introduction  of  the  beet  crop  in  that  vicinity  * 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes;  if  it  wouldn't  have  been  for  the  beets  the  land 
wouldn't  be  up  at  that  price. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  Are  there  a  good  many  beeffi  raised  in  the  vicinity 
of  your  hornet 

Mr.  VoLO.  That  is  the  main  crop,  what  we  are  raising  all  the  way 
down  as  far  as  40  miles. 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  Do  you  raise  more  than  one  crop  off  the  same 
land  without  rotating  vour  crops  and  putting  some  other  crop  on 
that  particular  piece  of  land  t 

Mr.  VoLC.  Do  you  mean  beets  t 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Yes. 

Mr.  VoLC.  I  have  tried  it  for  several  years  witli  beets,  but  it  didn't 
do  verv'  good. 

Mr.  VoKDSEY.  You  should  rotate  your  crops  ? 

Mr.  VoLC,  Yes,  sir;  have  only  one  crop  of  beets  and  the  second 
year  have  a  failure  probabh*.  Once  ui  a  while  you  may  get  fair  beets 
the  second  time,  but  it  is  ifoubtful. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  crop  do  you  follow  on  the  land  after  having 
beets  planted  i 

Mr.  VoLC,  What  we  bave  followed  beets  with  so  far  is  barley 
and  oatfi. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  then  you  follow  with  what  i 

Mr,  VoLC.  With  barley  or  oats  the  first  year,  and  then  we  put  on 
wheat,  and  then  seed  it  down  to  clover  an<l  take  off  a  crop  of  hay. 
After  that  we  pasture  the  land  or  turn  the  clover  under  and  put 
com  ill. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  then  follow  again  with  beets  t 

Mr.  VoLc.  Yes,  sir;  after  that. 

Mr,  FoBDNEY.  Com  does  best  on  sod  land  ? 

Mr.  Voix.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  I  used  to  be  a  farmer  myself  and  remember  that 
much  of  it. 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  fur  is  your  farm  from  the  railroad?  Or,  in 
other  words,  how  far  do  you  have  to  haul  your  beets  ? 

Mr.  Voixj.  Just  3  miles  from  the  factory. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  deliver  them  right  to  the  factory? 

itr.  VoLO.  I  deliver  to  the  factory. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  How  far  do  they  generally  raise  beets  from  a  factory 
or  from  a  weigh  station;  or,  hew  many  mjlee  off  the  railroad  t 

Mr,  VoLC.  Before  they  had  a  weigh  station  on  the  Michigui  Central 
hne  they  hauled  them  10,  12,  or  16  miles. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  They  did  ? 

Mr.  YoLC.  Yes,  sir.  Now  they  have  a  weigh  station  every  2} 
miles. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  It  is  quite  expensive  to  haul  beets  10  or  15  miles  i 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes;  but  they  raise  beets  all  the  same. 
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Mr.  FoBDNET.  Do  you  get  a  better  crop,  do  ypu  think,  when  you 
rotate  your  beete,  barley,  or  oats,  bow  grass  seed,  and  so  on,  tnan 
when  you  didn't  put  in  beets  at  all  ? 
Mr.  VoLC.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  It  puts  the  land  in  better  shape  for  the  other  crops  ? 
Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir;  in  far  better  shape,  and  you  don't  need  to  plow 
it  in  the  following  spring.  The  ground  has  just  settled  down  good, 
and  it  is  kept  clean,  and  you  can  follow  with  a  good  crop.  So  that  in 
addition  to  the  profit  that  you  get  out  of  your  beet  crop  it  adds  value 
to  the  other  crops  on  account  or  the  improved  state  of  cultivation  and 
absence  of  weeds,  and  so  on, 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  If  farm  v^ues  in  that  vicinity  have  advanced  to  the 
prices  you  have  given  us  since  beete  b^an  to  be  raised  in  that  vicinity, 
that  has  affected  other  farms  as  well  as  yours ! 
Mr.  VoLc.  Just  as  well. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  You  think  that  farm  lands  have  advanced  how 
much  per  acre,  or  what  has  been  the  percentage  of  advance  since 
they  b^an  raising  beets  there  generally  in  that  vicinity,  and  what 
portion  of  it  has  been  due  to  the  raising  of  beets  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Well,  I  would  tliink  50  per  cent  is  the  increase  on  the 
value  of  the  land. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  Do  you  tliink  that  that  is  largely  due  to  the  raising  . 
of  beets. rather  than  otlier  crops? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Mostly  all  of  it  is  on  account  of  raising  beets. 
Mr.  FoRDNBY.  After  planting  to  beets  it  leaves  just  that  many 
acres  of  land  less  in  the  neighborliood  to  be  planted  to  oats  and  other 
crops,  and  consequently  curtails  other  crops  and  makes  them  more 
valuable,  does  it  notl 
Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  You  have  a  lesser  number  of  acres  in  oats,  wheat, 
corn,  and  so  on,  than  you  would  have  had  before  you  raised  beets, 
with  a  consequent  scarcity  of  those  otlier  articles  and  advance  in 
price  for  them,  isn't  that  so  1 

Mr.  VoLO.  The  price  of  grain  has  increased  over  60  per  cent. 
Mr.   FoBDNBT.  In  that  same  time) 

Mr.  VOLC.  Yes,  sir;  on  account  of  raising  beets,  so.many  acres  of 
land  being  devoted  to  beet  raising  and  less  grain  being  raised,  the 
price  has  advanced. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  Have  you  ever  had  any  unsatisfactory  dealings  with 
the  sugar  factories,  or  have  they  always  treated  you  welll 
Mr.  VoLC.  Always  treated  me  well. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  You  never  had  any  trouble  with  them  at  all  ? 
Mr.  VoLO.  I  never  had  any  trouble  at  all. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  You  have  always  had  them  to  give  you  what  you 
were  entitled  to  ? 
Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir;  always. 
Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Pay  you  promptly,  do  they? 
Mr.  VoLO.  Yes,  sir:  promptly. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Do  they  aia  you  in  getting  farm  labor  if  it  is  scarce? 
Mr.  VoLO.  Yes;  they  do. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  They  will  send  you  men  if  you  ask  for  them ) 
Mr.  VoLO.  Yes,  sir;  they  will  hunt  them  up  and  send  them  out- 
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Mr.  FoBDNET.  Do  they  advance  money  to  asny  farmers  in  your 
part  of  the  c-oiintry  m  case  they  need  money  to  take  oare  of  their  beet 
crop? 

Mr,  VoLC.  Yes;  they  will  advance  you  money  if  you  need  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  And  they  charge  yon  what  rate  of  interest  on  that 
money  while  it  is  loaned  to  you  f 

Mr.  VoLC.  They  did  charge  5  per  cent  up  to  this  last  year,  ^hen 
they  took  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDWBT.  They  charged  you  6  per  cent  from  the  time  you  got 
your  money  rmtil  yen  dehveped  your  beets* 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  they  deduct  that  money  they  advanced,  ■with 
6  per  cent  interest  * 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  that  about  the  same  rate  of  interest  at  which 
you  get  monev  from  the  banka  ? 

Mr.  VoLc.  Well,  we  don't  get  it  for  6  per  cent  from  the  banks. 

Mr.  FORDtTEY.  You  don't! 

Mr.  VoLC..  No. 

Mr.  PoRONET.  Wliat  rate  of  intereHt  do  the  banks  chai^  you  ! 

Mr.  VoLC.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  they  charge  now,  I  don't 
get  any  there. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  I  didn't  know.  I  am  very  giad  to  hear  that 
you  don't  have  to  get  it ;  that  you  don't  have  to  borrow  money.  Do 
you  make  any  use  of  the  beet  tops* 

Mr.  VoLC.  We  feed  them  to  the  cattle. 

Mr.  FoRDVBY,  Do  vou  figure  that  thev  are  of  some  value  ? 

Jlr.  VoLC.  Oh,  yes.' 

Mr.  FoRi>NEY.  About  how  much  )>er  acre  are  they  worth  to  you 
for  feed  i 

Mr.  Voi,c.  About  $4  or  $5.  If  you  (have  the  cattle  into  the  beet 
field  after  the  hettR  have  been  hauled  out  it  does  not  take  them  long  to 
fatten  up. 

Mr.  FoRi>NKY.  ^'oa  turn  them  into  the  field  and  allow  them  to  pick 
up  the  beet  leaves  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yen,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  How  long  do  the  beet  leaves  lay  in  the  fall  before 
thev  become  unfit  for  foo<l  for  stock  ? 

Sir.  VoLC.  Beet  t^ps  * 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes.  How  long  can  they  lav  in  the  field  and  feed 
cattle  on  them  after  they  are  cut  off  from  the  lieetst 

Mr.  VoLC.  i  don't  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  they  spoil  in  a  little  while? 

Mr.  Voi^.  No;  cattle  can  nm  in  there  all  winter. 

Mr.  FoitDNEY.  And  live  on  the  beet  tops  f 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yfts,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I'nlcsR  they  get  covered  up  with  snow,  of  course  f 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoR»MET.  If  thev  get  covered  up  with  snow  and  you  tam  your 
cattle  into  the  beet  field  in  the  spring  will  they  then  eat  the  beet  tops  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  No. 

Mr.  PordnEt.  They  are  spoilt  by  spring '* 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir;  they  nave  to  be  covered  by  spring. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  in  your  neighborhood 
eeoling  beet  tops ;  ami  if  so,  liow  much  uo  they  get  for  them  per  acre  t 

Mr.  VoLC.  No,  nobody  sells;  they  all  want  them  for  themselves. 

Mr.  FoRDNBr.  They  have  cattle,  sheep,  and  bo  on  t 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  air. 

The  Chairman.  What  nationality  do  you  belong  to,  Mr.  Vole  ?    Or, 
■where  were  you  bora,  did  you  say  m  this  country  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  In  Sebewaing,  Huron  County,  Mich,     Yes,  sir,  in  this 
country. 

The  Chairman.  What  nationality  are  you,  or  to  what  race  do  you 
belong? 

Mr.  VoLC.  German. 

The  Chairman.  Your  people  were  Germans  t 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir;  came  from  Wurttemburg. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  have  no  interest  in  any  of  these  be«t-8ugar 
factories  1 

Mr.  VoLC.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  own  any  stock  in  them  ? 

Mr.  VoLC,  No  stock. 

The  Chaikhan.  Did  they  ever  lend  you  any  money  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Sometimes;  when  I  got  a  family  and  would  be  short  of 
money  * 

The  Chairman.  You  would  then  get  it  from  the  sugar  factory  t 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  any  more  money  for  your  beets 
than  they  pBvyou  1 

Mr.  VoLC.  Well  [the  witness  hesitates]. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  are  getting  enough  for  your 
beets t 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes;  I  am  getting  enough. 

The  Chairhan.  You  don't  want  any  more  for  them  ? 

Mr.  VoLc.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  question. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  need  not  answer  it,  I  realize  that  it  is 
human  nature  to  want  all  one  can  get. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  are  satisfied  as  conditions  now  are  if  you  are 
let  alone  ^ 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  You  would  not  like  to  have  any  less  money  for 
your  beets? 

Mr,  VoLC.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  other  questions,  we  will  now  excuse 
Mr.  Vole,  with  the  thanks  of  the  committee  for  his  attendance. 

It  is  now  about  time  to  take  a  recess,  and  before  doing  so  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  a  telegram  received  by  m» 
to-day  from  Brush,  Colo.,  signed  by  a  committee  on  resolutions  of 
the  beet  growers  of  that  district. 

Brush,  Colo.,  Januarys. 

ChAIBIUH   CoNORBSeiONAL  COUHIITBE    iNVEfiTIGAIINO   SUOAR   TrUST, 

Wiuhirtgton,  D.  C: 
The  attitude  of  the  beet  groweTs  in  thin  district  relative  b>  the  Coumbs  teetimaay 
heFore  your  committee  is  expressed  in  the  followiiig  resolutionB,  which  we  tmk  to  b« 
made  a  part  of  your  record : 

Resolutiona  adopted  by  the  beet  gioweia  of  the  Brueh  district  in  maes  meetiDp 
aseembled:  ,->  . 
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.  Uliarawi  UiellaninickcMiuuitteeiuuiiieeu  fit,  Ui  !iiiniiuuii»a(xiiuiiijil«erepre-«nliii^ 
ttw  beet  groweiB  of  Colorado  before  the  coDgreseional  comnuttee;  and 

Wfaereaa  said  committee,  coimiatiuf;  of  E.  IJ.  (^oiimbB.  Albert  Dftkan,  and  3aiue» 
Bodkiii.  did  appear  before  the  eaid  conBraenonal  committee;  and 

Whereas  the  prcfls  attempted  to  and  did  garble  and  make  fenntinaal  repodc  con- 
cerning sail)  testimony;  and 

Whereas  we,  t2te  beet  grower.^  of  the  Brush  district  in  ma.-<H  meeting  aseeinbled. 
believe  the  committee,  and  Mr.  Coutnbe  especially,  has  rendered  all  the  beet  gToweR' 
a  great,  honest,  and  feaHem  service  tn  presenting  the  fBctt<  as  they  exi'4ed  relatire 
to  tkemgarbeat  oud  the  beet-sugar  iaduitiy:  Therefore  be  it 

Reiolvtd,  That  we.  the  beet  growers  of  the  Brush  dii>tHct,  condemn  the  actios  «f  all 
newBpapera,  reaJ-eatate  exchanges,  commercial  clubF.  or  individuals  who  attempt  lo 
reftite,  weaken,  or  belittle  the  committee  or  the  evidence  proditced  a,«  unjuit.  unwar- 
ranted, and  a  direct  slap  in  the  face  of  the  fanner  and  the  growers  of  be<>li<,  who  crettie 
themajorpartof  the  wealth  of  this  Btate  and  Nation  npon.which  they .i>]ibHit;Ai)d  be 
it  further 

Rttolvtd,  That  we  recognize  in  Hr.  t^oumb?  the  peerless  champion  of  our  cause,  a 
man  of  sterling  ability  and  integrity,  the  one  man  who  could  render  so  valu^Ie 
BBTvice;  asd  be  it  furtner 

Retolvtd,  That  we  congratulate,  commend,  and  accord  to  hira  our  bi^ieet  appre- 
ciation for  bis  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  beet  growers. 

H.  W;  TwoiiLBT. 

J&HES    BOUNOBK, 

-  L.  A.  HAmMtN, 

Rttohaian  Commtt«t. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.45u.ni.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Jan.  10,  1912,  at  10.30  a.  m.) 
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Special  Committee  on  the  Investigation 
OF  THE  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.-  and  Others, 

House  of  Refresentativbs, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  10, 1912. 
Th«  committee  met  at  H)  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon,  Thomas  W.  H&rdwick 
(chairman)  presiding. 

TESTmOVT  OF  KB.  JOHN  H.  BUET. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Atr.  Malbt.  Mr.  Riley,  where  <1<>  yoii  reside  ? 
,  Mr.  RiLBT.  At  Fowler,  t'olo. 

Mr.  Malbt,  What  is  your  occupation  * 

Mr.  RiLET.  I  am  a  farmer,  and  I  feed  cattle  and  hogs. 

Mr.  i^Ialby.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  raising  of  sugar  beets  tor  the 
market } 

Mr.  Riley.  I  am;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  About  lOyeai's;  ever  since  the  first  factory  started  in 
the  Arkansas  Valley. 

Mr.  Mai.by.  At  uie  same  place  % 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Malby.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  cultivate 't 

Mr.  Riley.  In  beeta,  do  you  meui? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Riley.  About  150  acres. 

Mr.  Malbt.  And  has  that  been  your  general  average  for  some 
years  past,  or  has  it  been  more  or  less  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Between  100  and  162  acres. 

Mr.  Malby.  To  whom  do  you  sell  your  beets  f 

Mr.  Riley.  To  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  at  Rocky  Ford. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  that  the  name  of  the  company  doing  business  there  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir;  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co, 

Mr.  Malby.  I  did  not  know  but  what  it  might  be  one  of  their  sub- 
sidiary companies  f 

Mr."  Riley.  No. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  the  Oxnard  company,  is  it? 

Mr.  RtLEY.  Yes,  sir.  Pardon  me  just  a  moment.  As  to  this  160 
&cree,  I  hare  some  renters..  I  have  never  raised  over  12  acres  on  the 
part  I  have  myself. 

Mr.  Maut.' You  cultivate  directly  about  12  acres  and  rent  the 
balance? 

Mr.  RiLBT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  is  your  cost  in  production  in  detail  of  beets?  ^^ 
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Mr.  Riley.  To  the  man  who  owns  the  land  it  will  approximate 
$35;  to  the  renter  about  810  more — that  is,  including  the  rent  he  pays. 

Mr.  Malby,  Can  you  give  the  committee  a  detailed  statement  of 
what  the  $35  is  made  up  of ) 

Mr.  Riley,  In  mv  own  case,  I  can. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  perhaps  that  will  answer. 

Mr.  UiLEY.  We  have  alwayn  kept  approjiimat^ly  a  correct  tabu- 
lated statement  of  it.     We  could  not  keep  it  exactly  coirect, 

Mr.  Malby.  Weli,  substantiallv. 

Mr.  Riley.  It  costs  $31  to  do  tlic  farming  of  ourselves  where  we  let 
the  thinning. 

Mr,  Malby.  Ijpt  us  get  at  it  in  this  way,  so  we  will  have  a  detailed 
statement  of  it.     What  does  it  cost  vou  to  plow  the  land ! 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  I  never  have  feept  it  in  that  way.  I  have  kept 
the  time  of  my  men  and  my  teams  when  they  have  been  at  worK. 
and  approximated  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  hire  a  given  number  of  men  and  they  do  all  of 
the  work  and  you  keep  track  of  the  amount  you  pay  them;  is  that 
theid.-at 

Mr.  Riley.  Yea,  sir, 

Mr.  Malby.  You  keo]>  track  of  everv  expense  connected  with  the 
tilling  of  the  land  by  way  of  wages  which  you  pay  to  themt 

Mr,  Riley.  Yes;  the  tliinning  and  topping  we  let  out  by  contract 
always,  and  the  $31  an  acre,  approximately,  is  what  it  costs  me  for 
the  work  I  do  myself. 

Mr.  Malby.  $31  an  acre? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  And  how  much  for  the  thinning?  You  say  you  Ie( 
that out? 

Mr.  Riley.  $7,  more  or  less.  Sometimes  it  is  a  little  less  and  some- 
times a  little  more. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  the  topping* 

Mr.  Riley,  We  pay  tlie  same  for  that,  $7  approximately. 

Mr.  Malby.  Then  it  would  be  $31  plus  $14  ? 

Mr- Riley,  Yes;  that  is,  including  the  work. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  you  say  it  costs  you  $31  an 
acre,  and  then  you  let  the  thinning  and  topping? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Does  that  amount  include  the  thinning  and  topping! 

Mr.  Riley.  No;  the  thinninE^  and  topping  is  outside  of  the  $31. 

Mr,  Malby.  Then  let  us  add  that  to  the  $31.  How  much  do  you 
pay  for  thinning  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  $7. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  the  topping  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  RiLET.  The  topping  la  also  $7. 

Mr.  Malby,  That  would  be  $4S  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  that 
that  amount  should  have  been  $21  instead  of  $31.  1  added  the  $10 
for  rent  when  I  stated  that  amount, 

Mr.  Malby.  How  many  tons  of  beets  are  you  able  to  raise  to  the 
acrel 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  that  is  a  good  deal  owing  to  the  land  and-  a  good 
deal  owing  to  the  intelligence  and  energy  of  the  farmers.  I  raised  on 
this  12  acres  of  mine  about  llj  tons  to  the  acre.         v_iv.v'->,iv. 
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Mr.  Malby.  Was  that  an  average  crop  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  r^&rd  it  a^  being  a  very  good  average;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  wouH  be  the  general  average  in  the  neighbor- 
hood in  which  you  live  t 

Mr.  RiLBT.  1  should  think  it  would  be  11  or  11}  tons.  I  think 
about  Hi  tons  per  acre. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  mucli  do  you  get  a  ton  for  your  beets  t 

Mr.  Riley.  We  have  two  contracts.  The  one  I  was  turning  my 
beets  in  under  was  under  the  sliding  scale,  and  they  average  $5.85  a 
ton. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Delivered  where  t 

Mr.  RiLET.  Delivered  on  the  dump.  I  have  a  dump  right  there, 
and  a  railroad  siding,  and  we  deliver  them  on  the  cars  to  the  sugar 
factory,  who  pay  all  expenses  after  that. 

Mr.  Malbt.  That  is,  you  deliver  them  at  the  dump  ^ 

Mr.  RiLET.  On  the  cars;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  On  the  ears  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  the  amount  you  received  under  the  sliding  scale 
was  how  rauchi 

Mr.  Riley.  $5.85  a  ton. 

Mr.  ilALBY.  How  far  did  you  draw  them  i 

Mr.  RiLBT.  Not  very  far,  because  tlie  dump  was  right  on  my 
place;  the  sidini^  was. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Now,  Mr.  Riley,  I  suppose  you  received  the  sante 
price  that  others  received  for  similar  beets  * 

Mr.  RiLBT.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  the  beets  went  nearly  15  per  cent  sugar. 

Mr.  Malby.  Can  you  give  us  the  scale  paid  for  beets  ? 

Mr.  RiLET.  I  have  it  at  the  hotel  and  forgot  to  bring  it  down  with 
me.     I  have  both  scales  and  will  bo  glad  to  put  them  in. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  wish  you  would  file  them  witli  tlie  committee. 

Mr.  RiLET.  I  will.     I  have  botli  scales. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Your  beets  ran  15  per  cent  plus? 

Mr.  RiLBT.  A  little  bit  less  tban  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Malbt.  So  you  got  the  14}  per  cent  plus  rate,  whatever  that 
rate  was  t 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malbt.  How  about  the  other  producers  of  beets  in  your 
neigjiborhood  ?  Would  that  be  a  fair  statement  as  to  what  their 
beets  contained  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  think  so,  I  think  if  there  is  any  change  at  all  it  is 
not  over  half  a  ton  to  the  acre,  and  it  would  be  against  me,  because 
the  renters  did  a  little  better  than  I  di<i  with  my  hired  men. 

Mr  Malby.  I  asked  would  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beets  be 
about  the  samo^ — 15  per  cent  on  an  average  ? 

Mr.  RiLET.  Yes;  that  is  regarded  as  being  about  the  averse  for 
the  ground  around  the  factory,  and  mine  was  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  among  your  tenants  you  say  the  tonnage  would 
perhaps  be  a  little  more^ 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes:  the  tonnage  is  a  little  more. 
Mr.  Malbt.  Do  you  receive  prompt  payment ) 
Mr,  Riley.  Wo  get  our  payment  on  the  15th  of  every  month — a 
check  for  the  beets  turned  in  the  preceding  month.  CcioqIc 
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Mr.  Malbt.  Is  there  anything  to  which  you  desire  to  call  the  com- 
mittee's attention  with  reference  to  the  treatment  which  you  receive 
or  your  neighbors  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers,  which 
you  regard  as  miproper? 

Mr.  KiLBT.  Well,  for  tliree  years  preceding  thia  year  ttiere  vas 
some  friction  between  the  growers  and  the  factories. 

Mr.  Maubt.  Growing  out  of  what ) 

Mr.  RiLET.  Growing  out  of  the  price  paid  for  beets. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Have  those  diSerencoa  been  settled  and  adjusted  t 

Mr.  RiLET.  In  the  last  year  they  have  been.  Everyone  is  satisfied 
there  now.  I  do  not  know  that  the  factories  themselves  are,  but  I 
know  the  beet  growers  are,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  factory  told 
me  that  they  have  given  us  the  same  scale  for  the  coming  year,  and 
told  me  they  felt  satisfied,  unless  there  was  a  change  made  by  you 
gentlemen  present,  or  by  Congress,  they  could  continue  to  pay  us 
that  price. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  is  the  rental  value  of  beet  land  in  your  locality  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  get  one-fourth  of  the  gross  amount  of  the  beets,  put 
on  the  cars,  free  to  me  of  all  coat.  1  hat  is  the  general  rule  in  our 
section. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  you  figured  in  your  mind  what  you  got  per  acre 
for  your  beets  at  S5.85  a  ton !  CJaii  you  tell  me  how  much  you  reaDy 
got  or  the  aggregate  sum  you  realized  off  of  the  12  acres  ^ 

Mr.  Riley.  I  nave  not  got  that  data  vdth  me.  Twelve  times  6  is 
72,  and  it  coats  aay  $37 — about  *25  an  acre. 

Mr.  Malbt.  About  $25  an  acre* 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  air.  I  think  that  is  correct.  1  have  just  figured 
it  in  mv  muiil. 

N[r.  Malby.  Do  you  and  the  otlier  farnier»  located  in  that  locality 
regard  tliat  as  a  fair  return  for  vour  efforts  and  investment,  and  so 
forth  ^ 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir;  but  tliere  were  years  I  did  not  get  that.  lam 
speaking  of  this  la.st  year,  when  we  had  an  increase,  approximately  the 
hest  price  we  liave  ever  received,  and  we  had  a  very  fair  year.  We 
irrigate  tliere  entirely,  and  tlie  amount  of  waterfall  that  we  have  in 
the  ditches  tliat  we  have  our  laixl  under  lias- a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  amount  we  raise  on  thi?  land. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  $35  wliicli  you  n-iHcsent  as  being  the  total  cost 
includes  your  irrigation,  I  suppose  ( 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir;  everytliin^. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  mcludes  fvervtliing( 

Mr.  KiLEY.  Ever\'tlung  exce|)l  it  does  not  include  taxes  or  auv- 
thiug  of  that  kind, 

Mr.  Malby.  Wliat  is  a  fair  average  farm  worth  per  acre  in  that 
locality  i 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  may  1  state  about  my  own'(  I  lisve  lived  there 
for  some  lime.     1  can  state  wlmt  1  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes;  that  is  some  evidence  of  value. 

Mr.  Riley.  I  went  in  there  in  1S93,  and  we  bought  t,10()  acres  uf 
land,  a  gentleman  named  Col.  Lockhart  and  myself.  I  was  equally 
interested.  We  bought  it  at  $19.  That  was  the  price  set,  and  then 
we  got  a  pretty  good  price  for  our  c<iws,  wliich  we  traded  for  it.  We 
have  sold  off  tfiat  ])lace  oiUy  40  acres,  and  we  sold  that  last  year.  We 
got  $150  for  it,  and  we  would  refuse  $150  for  a  great  deal  of  our  land. 
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Thfi  man  who  bou^t  this  land  was  a  tenant  who  was  working  for  us. 
I  can  not  recall  names,  but  I  know  the  man  very  well. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  the  name  is  not  material. 

Mr.  KtLET.  He  wae  working  for  us,  and  stayed  right  on  there  as  a 
teaant,  and  he  paid  for  his  land4150  an  acre  for  the  40  acres,  and  paid 
cash  for  it.  He  made  a  little  money  outside  of  that,  just  workiiu| 
around,  he  and  his  boys,  but  he  made  neaily  aU  of  the  money  right  on 
of  the  land. 

Mr.  Malbt.  In  how  long  a  time  t 

Mr.  KiLEX.  Well,  he  worked  for  un  when  we  first  went  there  in 
1893,  hut  he  did  not  rent  from  us  for  about  2  years,  and  he  did  not 
make  any  money  until  the  factory  started  about  10  years  ago.  He 
made  all  of  that  money  after  the  factory  was  put  up  at  Kocky  Ford. 

Mr.  Malbt.  And  paid  you  S160  an  acre  for  the  land  ? 

Mr.  RiLBT.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr,  Malbt^  Did  he  make  it  out  of  beet  culture  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  r^ord  the  cultivation  of  beets  in  your 
locahty  as  being  a  profitable  crop  for  the  farmers  to  raise } 

Mr.KiLEY.  At  the  present  pnceewe  think  it  is  the  best  crop  we 
have  got.  It  helps  put  our  laud  in  ime  shape  for  any  other  crop.  It 
rotates  well  with  other  crops  vfa  have  there,  and  the  farmer  feels 
better  knowing  he  can  change  to  beets  better  than  he  can  with  any 
other  crop  we  can  tliink  of.     We  have  found  that  out  by  experience. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  rotate  your  beet  crop  with  sometning  else  t 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  often  <lu  3-ou  plant  the  beets? 

&Ir.  Rilby.  We  aim  to  keep  land  in  beets  four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  Malby.  Without  a  change  t 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  gir;  without  a  change. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  then  you  rotate  to  what  crop  i 

Mr.  Riley.  We  prefer  alToLfa,  because  it  has  protein  in  it,  and  it 
enriches  the  ground  quicker  than  anything  else  we  can  plant. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  that  in  your  judgment  you  receive  some  other 
benefits  besides  the  immediate  profits  arii^ing  from  your  beet  crop? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir.  We  feed  it.  Our  country  naa  got  tq,  be  a 
great  feeding  section.  The  by-product,  tho  pulp,  ia  being  fed  all  over 
the  country  there. 

Mr.  Malby.  Being  fed  to  cattle '( 

Mr.  Riley.  To  cattle  and  hogs.  Well,  not  fed  mucli  to  hogs,  nor 
to  sheep  much;  some  all  ewes  are  fed  it,  but  it  is  fed  to  cattle  prin- 
cipally. 

Mr.  Malby.  Wiat  do  you  do  witli  your  tops? 

Mr.  Rilby.  They  are'  regarded  as  being  worth  about  -$2,50  uii 
acre  aft«r  we  take  the  beets  off. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  get  your  beet  ])ulp  backJ 

Mr.  Riley.  We  got  one-fifth  of  it  back,  20  pur  cent ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  what  do  you  have  to  pay  for  it  if  you  buy  it  i 

Mr.  Riley.  I  paid  45  cents  last  year;  and  the  factorj'  was  veiy 
fair  this  year  past,  knowing  we  lost  money  as  a  rule  feeding  cattle 
last  year,  and  they  have  put  the  pulp  to  me  and  to  otliers,  those 
whom  I  know,  at  2.5  cents  a  ton  at  the  factoiy;  that  is,  they  liave  out 
it  nearly  in  two.  C^nnol  ' 

Mr.  Malby.  You  <io  your  own  drawing  I  uigmzec  DyOUUy  IL 
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Nfr.  Rn-EY.  Yes,  sir;  we  pay  the  freigjit  on  it.  To  my  place  the 
freight  is  30  centt^  a  ton,  or  H  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr,  Malby.  Have  you  much  country  in  your  locality  which  ean 
be  used  for  beet  culture ) 

•  Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  data  I"  got  from  the  agriculturist  rep- 
resenting the  beet-sugar  factories.  He  said  that  this  last  year  there 
were  23,000  acres,  approximately,  in  the  valley  there  between  Pueblo 
and  the  State  line;  that  is,  between  Colorado  and  Kansas. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Your  beets,  being  sold  on  the  sliding  scale,  necessitates 
an  analysis  of  the  beets  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  sugar  they  contain  t 

Mr.  ftiLET,  Yes,  sir;   that  is  done  at  the  sugar  factoiT- 

Mr.  Malbt,  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  honeaty  of  me  sugar  fac- 
tories in  making  an  analysis  of  your  beets  ^ 

Mr.  RiLET.  The  people  are  satisfied  now,  sir.  There  was  for  years 
quite  a  friction  on  that  (juestion,  but  the  factories  are  getting  the 
confidence  of  the  people  to  a  greater  extent  every  year.  This  last 
year,  of  course,  we  have  made  money,  and  that  makes  us  better 
jurors,  I  presume,  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  think  that  is  a  good  way  to  put  it.  Are  you  and 
your  neighbors  now  satisfied  yoU  are  gettmg  a  fair  deal  * 

Mr.  Rilbt.  Yea,  sir,  we  are;  and  not  only  that,  but  when  I  left 
there  the  people  generally  came  into  the  little  town,  and  there  is  not 
a  business  man  nor  any  other  person  who  does  not  look  on  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  as  being  the  mainstay  of  the  valley.  We  are  learning 
that  business,  and  our  farmers  are  getting  to  have  more  confidence 
in  the  factories  in  the  raising  of  beets,  and  the  results  have  been 
better  than  thej-  expected,  and  it  would  be  a  very,  very  great  blow 
to  the  valley  if  we  were  not  pennitted,  at  least  until  we  got  our- 
selves into  a  condition  wherein  we  could  intelligently  handle  it 
through  experience,  of  which  we  have  already  had  a  great  deal,  to  let 
it  go  as  it  is  now. 

Mr,  Malby.  In  otlier  words,  present  conditions  are  satisfactory 
to  you  t 

Mr.  Riley.  Thej'  are  satisfactory  to  me  and  to  every  beet  grower 
in  the  valley.  They  wore  not  last  year  or  the  year  before.  As  proof 
of  that  there  was  quite  a  friction,  as  I  said,  between  the  growers  and 
the  factory  or  the  gentlemen  who  were  representing  the  factories. 
We  felt,  aiid  I  think  it  is  admitted  now,  that  those  genuemeii  had  verj' 
little  tact,  although  they  were  ^ood  men.  There  was  a  German  in 
chai^  of  them  there,  and  we  did  not  get  together.  As  a  restilt  we 
refused  to  raise  beets,  and  they  closed  tliree  of  their  factories  and  kept 
them  closed.  This  year  they  changed  that  manager,  and  the  man 
who  came  there  went  out  amongst  the  beet  growers  and  got  them 
interested,  and  he  raised  the  price  after  looking  into  it,  untd  w^e  are 
getting  approximately  $6  a  ton  for  our  beets,  and  as  a  result  I  am  told 
by  this  same  manager  the  factories  will  ojien  this  year— that  is,  the 
three  that  have  not  been  doing  anything.  There  are  three  different 
managements  of  the  factories  there.  The  American  Beet  Sugar  Co, 
have  tnree  factories,  one  at  Rooky  Ford,  one  at  Las  Animas,  and  one 
at  Lamar,  and  then  the  Holly  and  Swink  have  two,  one  at  Holly  and 
one  at  Swink,  and  the  Xationnl  have  one  at  SugarOityon  the  north 
side  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Malbv.  Thoso  iirc  sc|>nratc  business  concerns,  are  they? 
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Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir;  but  this  man  bold  me  these  factories  would 
be  set  to  work  this  year,  the  men  who  were  raising  beeta  having 
made  promises  to  him  that  they  would  break  more  land  and  put 
more  beets  in;  aad  there  is  the  very  best  of  feeling  now  between 
the  factories  and  the  farmers  in  that  valley.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  in  this  question  you  can  not  divide  the  interests;  they  axe  both 
identical.  You  can  not  hurt  the  factories  without  hurting  us, 
because  they  can  not  pay,  as  they  say,  and  they  have  ample  proof 
of  their  explanation — they  say  if  they  have  to  pay  any  more  they 
will  have  to  shut  their  factones  up,  and  we  have  not  found  others 
who  would  pay  us  more,  and  we  are  satisfied  with  the  present  situation. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  titink  that  is  about  all  I  have  in  mind  unless  you 
have  something  else  you  wish  to  state  to  the  committee.  Is  there 
anytluM  else  you  have  in  mind  you  desire  to  state  t 

Mr.  RiLBY.  I  would  like  to  stat«  about  one  matter,  and  that  is 
the  men  who  work  on  the  beets  and  take  contracts.  I  am  only 
speaking  for  our  own  valley.  Dry  farming  has  taken  hold  in  Colo- 
rado, aud  they  are  having  quite  a  hard  time  there.  When  we  are 
topping  our  beets  these  people,  as  a  rule,  come  in  and  help  us.  We  also 
have  the  sons  of  tlie  best  farmers  in  the  valley.  They  make  from  two 
to  three  dollars  a  day,  and  those  youngsters  go  out  there,  four  or  five 
of  them  together,  and  they  do  a  great  deal  of  our  thinning.  We 
have  some  Mexicans  from  New  Mexico.  They  came  up  there  and 
they  all  made  money.  A  mao  will  probably  come  up  with  10  or  15 
men.  Several  men  came  that  way,  and  would  take  the  contracts 
around,  and  we  get  rid  of  that  portion  of  the  work  in  that  way  very 
quickly,  and  also  take  care  of  our  other  interests  there.  I  am  very 
certain  that  all  testimony  you  will  find  on  that  question  from  our 
valley  is  that  the  laborers,  like  ourselves,  are  satisfied  that  they  get 
good  pay. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  are  a  little  differently  situated,  I  judge,  from  some 
other  plaees.     You  liave  some  local  labor  assistance  'i 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir;  Our  valley  has  grown  wonderfidly  and  is 
growing  to-day. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  get  some  of  your  labor  from  the  citizens  who  live 
there ) 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir;  the  best  boys  in  the  community.  I  say  the 
"best  boys,"  because  they  are  the  liardeat  working  boys.  For  in-, 
stance,  I  liad  two  sons  of  the  agriculturist  of  the  beet-sugar  factory, 
who  helped  to  do  this  work  for  me  this  year. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  mi^t  state  what  price  you  pay  for  this  labor. 

Mr.  Rilby.  They  get  %7  an  acre  for  thinning  and  $7  an  acre  for 
topping.  And  they  go  in  groups  of  15.  We  pay  them  by  the  acre. 
I  should  think  they  made  $3.50,  probably — tlie  expert  toppers  and 
thinners. 

Mr,  Malby.  Do  you  have  any  others  employed  bwiiies  the  boys  and 
men;  any  women  1 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir;  althougli  the  women  do  some  of  the  work. 
We  have  a  great  deal  of  this  work  done  by  the  farmers  themselves— the 
poor  fanners. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  mean  outside  of  the  immediate  famdv  of  the  man  who 
cultivates  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  No;  I  have  never  seen  women  so  employed,  r'/mgli- 

Mr.  Malby.  I  mean,  do  you  hu-e  any  women  ^      '- "'  "    '       o 
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Mr.  KiLEY.  Nu,  sir:  I  never  liave.  I  have  never  seen  auv  arousil 
the  section  I  live.  I  imderstancl  it  is  <lonB  in  Colorado,  but  I  haven'l 
seen  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  These  men  work  very  hard  and  very  long  hours  in  the 
beet  fields,  do  thev  not  ^ 

Mr.  Riley.  Weil,  they  work  very  hard  while  they  are  at  it,  but  not 
long  hours. 

Mr.  Hinds.  N'ot  longer  than  the  ordinary  hours  for  farm  work) 

Mr.  Riley,  Not  as  h>Dg,  because  it  is  harder  work,  and  it  is  con- 
tract work,  and  they  can  quit  whenever  thev  want  to. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  in  your  beet  fields  toe  tabor  condition  is  noi 
conspicuous  for  unusual  effort  for  an  unusual  length  of  time  each 
davi 

Mr.  Riley.  So,  sir;  it  is  controlled  by  just  what  they  feel  tbej 
can  do  and  make  the  most  money  out  of  it.  That  controb  thr 
length  of  time. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  the  man  works  at  the  ordinary  pace  that  an 
ordinaiT  farm  worker  would  work  at  ( 

Mr.  Riley.  Xo;  a  f;reat  deal  faster,  becau<te  it  is  contract  work, 
and  contract  work  is  generally  done  much  faster  than  when  you  are 
paving  men  bv  the  month. 

Sir.  Hinds.  How  much  would  a  man  make  in  the  beet  helds  under 
the  conditions  under  which  you  hire  men.  working  at  the  ordinaiv 
pace  of  an  ordinary  farm  laborer! 

Mr.  Riley.  1  do  not  know.  Ttiey  make  about  $3.50,  and  1  pay  nir 
men  fur  or.linary  farm  work  $35  a  month  and  board. 

Mr.  Hinds.   Vor  harvesting  you  pay  more  i 

Mr.  Riley.  Xo.  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.   Vou  pay  that  right  straight  through  the  year* 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir.  I  may  have  to  employ  a  few  extra  men  diH^ 
ing  the  U«rvest  time,  but  as  a  rule  my  men  stay  with  me  aU  the  firae- 

Mr.  Hinds.  Wliat  do  you  pay  if  you  employ  a  man  in  the  harvest 
time  i 

Mr.  lln.EY.  \Vi>  pay  him  Sl.-il)  a  day  and  board. 

Mr.  Hinds.  For  having? 

Mr.  Riley.  V«>s.  sif. 

Mr.  Hinds.  A  man  would  make  as  luucli  as  that  in  the  beetfiel<i$. 

Mr.  RiLEV.  A  goo  1  .leal  more:  double  that,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Working  at  tlie  same  rate  of  effort* 

.\fr.  Riley.  OIi,  no,  sir.     He  works  harder  in  the  beet  fields. 

Mr.  Hind.".  But.  working  at  the  same  rate  of  effort,  about  ho* 
much  woul.l  you  think  a  man  would  get  iu  the  beet  fields} 

.Mr.  Riley.  I  prefer  not  to  answer  that  question.  You  see,  I  Iw^'^ 
told  you  just  alM>ut  what  they  get.  They  get  so  much  an  acre,  «"i 
that  work  never  comes  under  our  supervision  at  all.  It  is  done  by 
contract . 

Mr.  HiXD.=.  I  di<!  not  know  but  what  vou  had  some  idea  about  il- 

Mr.  Riley.  Not  any  1  couhl  intelhgeatly  give  you  now.  By  think- 
ing over  it  I  could  probably  figure  it  out. 

ilr.  M.\LBY,  I  wiU  ask  you  whether  you  are  interested  in  any  manu- 
facturing  eatablislunent  there  * 

Mr,  Riley.  Xol  a  bit,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  you  been  interested  in  any  of  the  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  owning  stock,  or  having  any  financial  interest 
in  any  of  the  factories  ? 
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Mr.  KiLEV.  None  at  all,  except  buying  and  paylne  for  wliat  I  got. 
I  came  here  because  our  people  eot  stirred  up  ana  I  pay  my  own 
expenses  and  I  am  doing  it  with  pleasure,  because  I  have  got  a  farm 
there  and  the  value  of  my  land  has  enlianced  so  I  should  not  like  to 
see  anything  done  that  would  throw  us  back. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  the  factories  make  it  a  custom  in  case  of  necessity 
to  advance  money  to  the  growers  in  your  locality  i 

Mr.  RiLET.  Yes,  sir;  they  do.  I  do  not  think  tliey  make  a  custom 
of  it,  but  I  know  of  several  instances  where  the  growers  got  in  a 
position  where  they  had  to  have  money,  and  they  made  a  little  ad- 
vance. 

The  OuAiBHAN.  Mr.  Kilev,  you  Uve  at  what  place  f  . 

Mr.  Riley.  I  live  at  Fowler.     During  the  winter  I  feed  cattle  tlierc. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  this  beet  region  you  speak  of* 

Mr.  RiLBY.  Right  in  the  Arkansas  Viuley. 

The  Chaibhan.  What  is  the  name  of  the  placet 

Mr.  Riley.  Fowler. 

The  Chaibhan.  That  is  where  your  beet  crop  is  located  f 

Mr.  RiLEY.  Yea,  sir:  my  farm"  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
Fowler. 

The  CiiAiRHAN.  How  far  is  that  from  I»ngmonti 

Mr.  Riley.  I  should  judge  prnbnbly  150  miles  or  maybe  '2(m  miles. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  <lifTereiit  section  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Riley.  A  different  section  of  the  State  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  personally  Mr-  Jame.-^  Bodkin  ( 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  E.  U.  Combs  i 

Mr.  Riley.  No;  I  know  none  of  the  gentlemen  wlio  have  been  be- 
fore you  here. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  botli  testified  befoi-e  this  committee. 

Mr.  Riley.  There  are  some  others  coming  from  that  same  section, 
but  I  do  not  know  any  of  the  people  up  there  at  all, 

The  Chaikman.  Have  you  any  other  business  besides  that  of 
farmimfj 

Mr.  Riley.  I  am  a  cattle  raiser.  I  live  in  the  summer  time  in  Col- 
orado Springs,  and  I  have  pastures  rented  there,  and  have  about  from 
1,000  to  2,000  head  of  cattle,  which  I  keep  there.  I  bring  about  1,000 
of  them  to  Fowler  on  the  Ist  of  December  everv  year.  As  I  testified, 
I  have  been  living  at  Fowler,  and  intei-eated  there  since  1893.-  I 
bring  the  cattle  down,  and  feed  them  on  the  feed  lots  of  Fowler,  and 
stay  there  during  the  entire  time  of  the  feeding,  imless  1  should  go  on 
some  little  business  to  Colorado  Spiings. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  1  understood  you  correctly 
or  not,  but  I  thought  you  said  something  about  a  paper  called  the 
Agriculturist.     You  are  not  a  publisher  in  any  M'ay,  are  you  f 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  engaged  in  no  business  except  "agriculture, 
in  some  form  or  other  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir;  that  is  all. 

The  Chaibhan.  You  came  here  entirely  on  your  own  motion  * 

Mr.  Riley.  Not  only  that,  but  I  am  trying  to  stir  the  f aimers  and 
everybody  up  on  this  question. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  question?  C^ndolr 
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Mr.  Riley.  On  the  queetioD  of  reducing  the  tariff.  As  we  UDder- 
.  stand  it,  reducing  the  tariff  on  beets  would  injure  our  business. 

The  Chairman.  Ab  I  understand  it,  you  are  opposed  to  any  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  that  matter,  except  to  give  yon 
the  facts,  and  leave  that  question  to  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  understand  that.  You  would  have 
to  leave  that  matter  with  Congreaa  in  any  event;  but,  personally,  you 
are  opposed  to  any  reduction  of  the  duties;  and  is  that  what  you 
mean  the  issue  is  that  brought  you  down  here  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  came  down  here  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated  clearly 
before  this  committee. 

The  CHA.IBMAN.  I  want  you  to  repeat  them,  though. 

Mr.  Riley,  To  repeat  those  reasons  i 

The  .Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  RiLBY.  I  came  down  here  because  I  have  lived  in  that  vaiiev 
since  1893,  when  I  bought  land  there.  Until  the  factory  started  it 
was  worth  about  $20  an  acre.  As  soon  as  the  factory  started  it 
began  to  go  up,  until  my  land  to-day  is  worth  $1.50  an  acre,  at  least, 
and  I  was  averse  to  seeing  anything  done  by  Congress  that  would 
hurt  us.  Also,  if  you  will  pardon  me.  I  saw  at  that  time  a  valley 
that  had  only  a  few  people  in  it.  I  came  to  Colorado  first  in  1S6S. 
although  I  have  lived  in  New  Mexico  part  of  the  time  out  of  that 

Eeriod.  I  know  Colorado  pretty  well.  I  have  seen  it  grow,  I  have 
enefited  by  the  growth  of  that  valley,  and  I  feel  sure  in  my  own 
mind  that  the  beet-sugar  industry  has  tended  to  enhance  the  value 
of  our  property  and  brought  into  the  valley  the  homes  and  the  little 
houses  you  see  on  every  40  acres,  and  I  feel  that  in  my  own  interest 
solely  I  ought  to  do  everything  I  can  to  try  and  keep  that  progress 
going  on.  and  I  feel  that  with  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  that  progress 
would  not  go  on. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  that  is  the  reason  you  thought  it 
was  proper  to  come  down  here,  on  account  of  this  talk  about  reducing 
the  tariff  on  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.  You 
must  understand  this,  however,  and  I  want  this  to  go  in  the  record, 
it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  chairman  to  criticize  you  or  anyone 
else  who  may  entertain  your  views  about  this  matter. 

Mr,  Riley.  I  am  here  to  tell  you  the  truth  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Even  if  I  differed  from  you  as  far  as  one  pole  from 
another,  I  would  not  criticize  you  for  coming  here  and  stating  your 
views.  We  are  not  hidebound  at  all.  We  want  to  hear  you,  whether 
we  may  agree  with  you  or  not.  And  now  you  say  von  do  not  know 
Mr.  Bodkin  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir. 

The  ('hai'rman.  Or  Mr.  Combs ) 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  Mr.  Dakin? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Farmers'  Union  of 
Colorado ) 

Mr.  Rilby.  No,  sir. 

The  CHAtRMAN.  You  do  not  belong  to  that  oi^anizfttlbij  iut'iUI) 
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Mr,  Riley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibhan.  You  do  not  belong  to  the  beet  growers'  division  of 
that  association  t 

Mr.  RiLBY.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  belong  to  no  oiganisatioli  of  the  beet  growers 
of  Colorado? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaieuan,  Is  the  organization  I  haye  mentioned  the  only  one 
in  Colorado,  or  do  you  know  about  that ) 

Mr,  Riley.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  never  attended  but  one 
of  their  meetings,  and  I  went  there  and  didn't  like  the  way  they 
talked,  and  quit  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  trouble? 

Mr.  RiLKY.  They  wanted  to  run  up  the  price  on  everybody,  laborers 
and  factories,  and  evei^body  else,  and  I  felt  it  was  unfair,  and  I  did 
not  want  to  belong  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Andyourpropositionisthatthebeet'sugarfactoriea 
are  giving  you  as  much  as  they  can  afford  to  give  for  the  beets,  in  your 
judgment  i 

Sir.  Riley.  If  I  tliought  they  were  making  more  money,  I  would 
probably  want  more  for  tlie  beets,  but  I  beheve  this  price  is  fair,  and 
when  I  B&y  1  beheve  it,  evraybody  who  is  raising  beets  seems  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  present  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Eveiybody  you  know  of;  that  would  be  a  better 
w^  of  statit^  it,  would  it  not? 

&Ir,  Riley.  I  ilidn't  say  that?    I  meant  that. 

The  Chairhan,  Of  course  you  meant  that.  You  could  not  mean 
those  you  do  not  know  of  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  some  evidence  of  people  who  are  not 
satisfied.  Is  there  plenty  of  competition  among  the  beet^ugar  fac- 
tories  in  your  part  of  the  country;  that  is,  can  you  sell  to  more  than 
one  company  ? 

Mr.  RiLSY.  I  never  tried. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  more  than  oue  customer  for  vour  beets  ? 

Mr.  RiLBY.  Naturally  there  is  a  tariff  there;  that  is,  tne  railroad. 

The  Chairman.  The  railroad  rate  is  the  tarilF? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  suppose  that  is  it;  I  don't  know  that  to  be  so.  I  sell 
mine  to  a  factory  16  miles  away. 

The  Chairman.  How  close  is  the  nearest  other  factory  ? 

Mr,  Riley,  About  24  miles,  just  on  a  line  right  along. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  away  is  the  next  factory  ? 

Mr.  RiLBY.  The  next  one  is,  I  guess,  65  miles  away. 

The  Chairman.  So  really  you  only  have  two  factories  that  you  can 
very  well  sell  to  ? 

Mr,  RiLET.  Oh,  yes;  I  have  a  factory  about  12  miles  away,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  patronize  the  one  nearest  to  you  1 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Riley.  There  is  a  great  big  river  there. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  natural  barrier  between  you  and  that 
factory — ariver?  Ooo^lc 

Mr.  RiLBY.  Yes,  sir.  '^'"^^'^ "''    ''       o 
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The  Chairman.  The  factory  that  you  do  patriomze,  aa  I  uoder- 
stand,  is  one  of  the  factories  of  the  American  Beet  Su^r  Co.  t 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  These  other  factories  around  you  are  not  of  the 
American  Beet  Su^ar  Co.;  or,  are  they  or  not? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir;  two  others  belong  to  the  American  Beet, 

The  Chairman.  Two  others  of  those  you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  I  have  mentioned  all  of  them  at  some  time. 

The  Chairman.  Two  of  those  you  mentioned  as  bein^  nearest  to 
you? 

Mr,  RiLKT.  Xo,  sir;  neither  one  except  the  Rocky  Ford  fact^irv-. 
That  is  the  one  f  mentioned  that  belongs  to  the  American  Beet 
Sugar  Co.  The  next  one,  8  miles  beyond,  belongs  to  another  party: 
and  the  other  one,  across  the  river,  about  12  miles,  belongs  to  the 
National  Co. 

The  Chaikman.  They  l>elong  to  three  separate  corporations* 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  ('raihman.  If  one  plant  in  your  particular  section  paid  too 
low  a  price  for  beets  the  other  fellows  would  be  liable  to  pay  a  little 
higher  price  and  get  the  Iwets  ? 

Mr,  Riley.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  1  don't  know  really  anything 
about  that.  1  will  tell  you  ell  tliat  1  do  know,  but  1  came  here  as  a 
farmer  and  don't  know  about  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  position* 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir;  anu  I  don't  know  about  those  things. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  inquired  about  prices  except  at  one 
factory  i 

Mr,  RiLBv.  Oh,  yes:  we  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman,  ^hat  is  the  point.  Don't  you  get  the  prices  from 
the  sugar  factories  closest  to  you  i 

Mr.  KiLBY.  Xo,  sir;  I  don't  think  so.     I  never  have. 

The  Chairman.  You  sell  to  one  without  knowing  what  the  one 
closest  to  you  would  pay  for  beets  i 

Mr.  Riley.  There  is  a  general  feeling,  and  whUe  1  do  not  know  it 
to  be  tnie,  1  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  the  factories  are  all  paving 
about  the  same  price.  Well,  now,  I  know  they  are  not,  because 
Garden  Citv  pays  less.  I  haven't  mentioned  that  factory,  which  is 
located  in  Ransas. 

The  Chairman.  The  ones  vou  have  mentioned,  about  your  neigh- 
borhood, you  believe  generally  pay  about  the  same  price* 

Mr.  Riley.  I  believe  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you,  as  a  prudent  business  man,  investigate 
that  price  proposition  before  selling  your  sugar-beet  product  * 

Mr.  Riley.  There  is  one  thing  sure  and  that  is  I  know  I  woidd 
find  it  out  if  ono  was  paying  more  than  the  others,  because  I  would 
hear  about  it  and  would  give  them  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  you  give  voui  business  to  one  factory  with- 
out knowing  what  the  others  pay,  tow  could  you  do  iti 

Mr.  Rilev.  We  are  a  community  and  everyone  knows  what  the 
others  know. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  getting  at.  In  other 
words,  is  there  any  competition  between  those  three  people?  Do 
they  acquaint  you  with  the  prices  they  pay;  give  you  that  mfomia- 
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tion  in  aay  way,  so  as  to  give  you  fair  competition  »c(?ording  to 
what  each  feilow  thinks  he  can  get  ? 

Mr,  Riley.  I  think  we  have  been  treated  very  fairly.  Whenever 
a  sugar  factory  stops  work,  and  especially  three  of  their  factories, 
where  they  have  an  investment  of  one  or  two  millions  of  dollars, 
rather  than  pay  a  higher  price,  it  is  very  strong  proof  in  my  opinion 
that  they  are  not  making  very  much  money  out  of  the  refining. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  But  that  is  not  the  caso  with  the  most  of 
these  big  factories. 

Mr.  Riley.  They  have  done  this  in  the  valley. 
The  Chairman.  In  your  particular  section  1 

Mr.  Rn,E¥.  Yea,  sir;  and  that  is  the  only  place  that  I  am  giving 
testimony  about.  I  am  not  conversant  with  any  other  part  of 
Colorado. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  just  telling  what  you  know,  and  that  is  a 
very  ^od  tiling  to  do.  Now,  let  us  go  back  to  where  we  were,  becBuae 
that  IS  tJie  very  kernel  of  t]iis  particular  matter.  We  were  talking 
about  how  you  and  your  neiglibors  in  that  immediate  vicinity  regard 
these  factonea  whom  you  could  patronize,  any  one  of  which  you  could 
sell  to.  Do  you  regard  them  as  actual  corapetitoia  with  eacli  other, 
not  engageil  in  any  combination  to  keep  prices  uniform,  and  as  giving 
the  farmer  a  fair  market  price  for  his  sugar  beets  according  to  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  what  they  can  afford  to  pay  him  and 
make  a  reasonable  profit  for  themselves  or  not?  What  is  the  tiuth 
about  that  proposition?  Tell  us  about  that  particular  phase  of  the 
situation  if  you  know  it. 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  sir,  I  think  of  all  combinations  in  the  country 
to-day— and  we  read  in  the  nc*-spapers  about  many  different  com- 
binations— there  is  no  combination  with  so  much  wealth  behind  it 
that  is  30  much  at  the  mercy  of  thf  beet  growers. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  want  to  know  about. 
Mr.  Riley.  For  instance,  when  we  sugar-beet  farmers  can  not  raise 
beeta  at  a  price  at  which  we  can  make  money  we  can  go  at  something 
else,  and  wliich  we  can  ami  will  do.  Perhaps  we  may  not  make  quite 
so  much  money,  but  we  can  go  at  something  else.  If  we  feel  that  the 
factories  are  making  a  fair  amount  and  will  not  pay  us  what  we  should 
have  we  can  easily  turn  to  something  else  until  we  are  paid  what  is 
fair  and  right. 

The  Chairman.  In  otlier  words,  if  you  feel  that  tJie  factories  are  not 
paying  you  sugar-beet  farmers  a  fair  price  for  your  product  you  can 
turn  your  attention  to  some  other  crop ''. 
Mr.  RiLET.  That  is  our  proposition. 

The  Crairhah.  You   thmk   that   fact    tends    to   liold    the   sugar 
factories  in  check  S 
Mr.  RiLET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaikuan.  Id  your  immediate  section  it  would  api>ear  that 
conditions  were  jpeculiarly  favorable  to  growing  the  augar  beet;  and, 
further,  it  would  seem  that  price  conditions  are  also  peculiarly  fav- 
orable, because  there  seem  to  be  three  distinct  independent  sugar 
corporations  that,  take  "your  crop,  and  therefore  if  one  factory  tried 
to  pull  the  price  down  too  low  probably  the  others  would  pay  what 
they  could  afford  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  RiLBT.  I  do  not  know  about  that  feature  of  it.  HowevfitJ.! 
rather  disagree  with  you  about  it.  ^'       g 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  that  is  what  I  want  to  tmow  about, 
and  tell  me  if  I  am  wrong  in  that  assumption. 

Mr.  RiLEV.  Really,  I  don't  know  about  that. 

The  CoAiEHAN.  Why  are  you  inclineci  to  disagree  with  me  on  that 
proposition  t     I  am  anxious  to  know, 

Mr.  Riley.  Because  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  pay  about  the 
aanie  price. 

The  Chairman.  Whv  do  they  pay  about  the  same  price  i 

Mr.  HiLEY.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  woitls,  you  tliink  those  three  factories  pay 
the  farmers  exactly  the  same  price  1 

Mr.  Hii.EY.  1  think  that  is  so,  but  do  not  know  positively  about  il- 

The  Chairman.  In  other  wor^s,  that  there  is  no  competition  % 

.Mr,  RiLEV.  I  do  not  say  that.  I  have  never  tried  it,  and  don't 
know.  However,  upon  reflection,  1  will  add  that  I  think  you  may  be 
right  about  that,  rather  think  you  are,  although  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  The  situation  existing  in  your  vicinity,  at  any  rate. 
is  that  there  are  three  factories  independent  of  each  other  t 

Mr.  RiLEY.  Of  course  I  want  to  correct  what  you  said  awhile  ago 
about  that  other  factor^'.  The  situation  there  is  thib,  that  there  is  a 
railroad  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  and  a  railroad  on  the  south  side. 
The  south-side  sugar  growers  are  cut  off  entirely  from  the  sugar  fac- 
tory on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  way  of  getting  over  to  that  factory  12 
miles  distant  t 

Mr.  Riley.  No;  not  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  not  get  across  the  river^ 

Mr.  Riley.  Oh,  yes;  they  can  get  across  the  river. 

Tiie  Chairman.  They  can  not  get  there  in  s  cheap  way* 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  make  the  difference} 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  That  would  leave  you  two  possible  competitors, 
whether  it  is  really  so  or  not  f 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  farmers  make  no  complaint  that  these  two 
Concerns  are  in  league  with  each  other,  or  in  a  combination  with  each 
otlior,  or  have  a  gentlemen's  agreement,  or  anything  hke  that,  do 
they  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir;  we  feel  that  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated  that 
that  is  not  so. 

The  Chairman.  On  account  of  the  natural  conditions  you  have  you 
sugar-beet  growers  can  take  care  of  youreelves  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yea;  if  we  did  not  grow  the  beets  for  them  they  would 
have  to  buy  up  all  our  farms  in  order  to  grow  sugar  beets  for  tliem- 
selvos,  and  they  don't  want  to  do  that.  We  are  not  anxious  to  sell 
either,  but  would  do  so  if  they  would  pav  our  prices.  Yes;  if  they 
would  pay  our  prices  wo  would  be  very  willing  to  sell  our  farms  to  the 
sugar  factories. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  I  believe  that  irfall  Iwish  to  ask. 

Mr.  Malbt.  You  would  sell  your  farms  to  the  sugar  factories  at 
those  prices  ? 


Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  land  of  yours  irr^tedi 
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Mr.  ItiiJiY.  Yes,  sir;  ever>'  foot  of  it;  1,000  or  1,200  acres. 

The  Chairman.  This  cost  of  $35  which  you  gave  us  as  covering  an 
acre  of  beets  covered  everything  pertaining  to  cultivation,  inclusive 
of  irrigation  f 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaieman.  That  runs  lugher  according  to  whether  they  irri- 
gate the  land  or  not  1         • 

Mr.  Riley.  You  can't  raise  beets  without  irrigating. 

The  Chairman.  In  Colorado  t 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  in  other  States. 

Mr.  Riley.  I  don't  Know  about  that.  I  have  been  there  since  I 
w)i3  a  boy. 

Tiie  Chairman.  You  haven't  been  in  other  States  ? 

Mr.  KiLEY.  No,  air. 

The  Chairman.  In  Colorado  they  liave  to  irrigate  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  all  estimates  of  cost  given  there  the  cost  of 
irrigation  is  included } 

Air.  RiLBY,  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  FoRUNEY.  Mr.  Riley,  you  stated  tlmt  there  are  three  distinct 
sugar  companies  in  that  valley  to  whom  you  can  sliip  your  beets, 
but  that  you  uliipped  to  the  one  whose  factory  wns  neai-est  to  your 
locality.  Do  farmers  in  your  vicinity  raise  bi^ts  for  any  other  fac- 
tory (II-  fjictorics  tliaii  that  one  that  you  sell  your  beets  to? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir;  the  farmer's  from  Rocky  Ford — and  that  is 
the  one  tiiat  I  do  business  with,  and  this  factory  whicli  is  farthest 
north  or  west,  close  to  Denver — all  around  that  territory,  sell  to 
this  jdace  an<l  other  places.  Tlie  Swink  factory  gets  beets  at  Foun- 
tain and  some  otlier  little  stations  there.  They  don't  al!  sliip  to  the 
same  factory  in  this  section  to  niy  knowing. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  do  in  that  particular  territory,  then,  raise  beets 
for  more  tlian  one  companv? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  to  illustrate  the  point  of  the 
((uestioii  I  am  asking  you,  tliat  in  ^lichigan,  my  liome  State,  there  are 
several  factories  contracting  for  beetsinoiie  immediate  neighborhood  or 
locahtvand  ship  from  the  one  station ;  but  it  is  truealso  with  them  that 
thev  all  give  the  same  contract  tu  the  farmer,  at  the  same  price,  identi- 
calfy  tlie  same  piice,  as  I  will  explain  to  you,  Mr.  Riley.  For  1 2  percent 
sugar  in  tlic  beets  the  factories  give  $4.50  per  ton,  and  for  each  1  per 
cent  above  that  percentr^o  of  sugar  (hey  pay  33j  cents  additional. 
So  tliat  a  15  per  cent  beet  would  bring  S.5..50,  and  an  18  per  cent 
beet  would  bring  S6.50  per  ton.  and  so  on.  Yet  all  of  the  sugar  fac- 
tories give  exactly  the  same  conditions  to  the  farmers,  the  same  price 
is  named  in  tlieir  contracts,  with  tlie  same  advantages  on  the  railroad, 
and  so  on,  let  it  does  not  appear  that  thcrois  any  combination  among 
them,  but  in  order  to  get  the  farmers  to  raise  beets  one  must  pay  the 
farmer  the  same  as  the  other.  I  presume  the  same  condition  exists 
with  you  in  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Rilet.  That  is  my  information.  I  suppose  they  do  have  an 
understanding  about  it,  becsuse  they  pay  the  same  price  as  near  as  I 
know.  I  have  never  done  business  witn  but  one  factory,  but  they 
18869-No.  43—12 2 
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&ij  about  the  same  price.  We  get  50  cents  more  on  a  12  per  eent 
eet  than  what  thoy  paj  up  your  way. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  don't  get  33J  cents  for  every  1  per  cent  above 
the  12  per  cent! 

Mx.  Riley.  Yes,  sir;  but  a  15  per  cent  beet  brings  us  about  S&  per 
ton. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Mr.  Bodkin  testified  that  their  price  was  $5  for 
12  per  cent  beets  and  25  cents  for  each  1  per  cent  above  that  t 

Mr.  Riley.  It  is  33^  cents. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  That  is  all  I  wish  to  ask. 

Mr.  Riley,  At  what  time  may  I  leave  the  contracts^ 

The  Chairman.  Any  time  you  wish. 

Mr.  Riley.  I  will  bring  them  up  this  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  Just  leave  them  with  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee in  case  we  should  not  be  here  when  you  bring  them  up.  We 
will  now  excuse  you,  Mr.  Riley,  with  the  thanks  of  the  committee  for 
your  attendance. 

Representative  Kinkaid.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  witness  whom  I  was 
arran^ng  to  come  here  from  my  district,  at  the  request  of  our  sugar- 
beet  growers,  I  infer  is  not  coming,  because  the  organization,  the 
Scottsbluff  Club,  Scottsbluff,  Nebr.,  has  sent  me  some  papers  to  file 
with  your  honorable  committee.  Therefore  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
file  these  papers,  and  wish  to  repeat  in  my  own  behalf  the  request 
made  of  me  that  the  committee  do  these  people  the  kindness  to 
examine  them  carefully.  They  have  sworn  to  their  papers  and  wish 
them  to  be  taken  as  sworn  testimony  in  the  case.  They  have  sworn 
to  each  separate  petition,  and  there  are  several  p^es  of  them  here 
fastened  together. 

What  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that  tlie  president  of  the  commercial 
club  says  they  are  very  much  in  earnest  about  tliis  matter.  I  can 
add  that  I  know  jierBonally  that  they  are  in  earnest,  because  I  have 
visited  them  several  times  since  tnev  commenced  growing  sugar 
beets  and  since  they  have  had  sugar  factories  there  in  their  midst. 
If  the  committee  wdl  be  kind  enough  to  give  consideration  to  these 
papers,  that  is  all  that  our  people  ask. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  this  appears  to  be  a 
letter  from  Charles  Morrill,  president  of  the  Scottsblufi  Club,  Scotts- 
bluff, Nebr. ,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  petitions  signed  by  numer- 
ous citizens  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  in  Mr.  Kinkaia's  district. 

Representative  KiNKAiD.  Yea;  and  they  run  over  into  the  edge  of 
Wyoming,  but  in  the  same  sugar  belt. 

The  Chairman.  The  signatures  to  tiiese  i>etitions  are  genuine,  are 
they? 

Representative  Kinkaid.   Ye:^,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  i»  the  pleasure  of  the  committee,  we  will  be 
glad  to  have  them  printed  with  to-day's  testimony.  Inasmuch  as 
there  are  several  petitions,  all  upon  the  same  printed  form,  I  take  it 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  have  one  heading  included  in  our  printed 
report  and  follow  with  the  entire  lint  of  names. 
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PETITIONS    FROM    NEBRASKA.  , 

[PrewDtcd  b;  Rcpreaentatln  Klnkald.) 

The  ScottbbiiUff  Club, 
SeoUAluff,  Ntbr.,  Jamiary  8,  1911. 
Hon.  M.  P.  KiNEAiD, 

Honte  of  Repramtativet,  Watkington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  We  are  forwarding  herewith  »  proteet  mgned  bi/  beet  growere  of  this 
section,  addressed  to  the  Hon,  Thomas  W.  Hardwick,  chajiman  6!  the  Special 
Committee  on  Sugar  Inveetigation.  We  request  that  you  deliver  this  document  to 
Mr.  Hardwick  anifthat  you  will  also  tee  to  it  that  the  same  is  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  whole  committee.  The  Hixnaturee  are  sworn  to  by  the  men  who  circulated  the 
papers,  and  we  desire  Chat  the  whole  document  be  introduced  as  sworn  testimony  and 
entered  upon  the  records. 

In  connection  with  the  number  of  signers,  we  wish  to  make  it  clear  to  you,  and 
through  you  to  make  it  plain  to  the  committee,  that  every  beet  grower  approached 
by  the  canvassers  willingly  and  gladly  signed  the  same. 

"This  petition  represonta  the  growers  irf  6,150  acres  of  the  10,100  acres  planted  to 
sugar  beete. 

It  was  the  intention  to  secure  the  signature  of  e' 
owine  to  the  fact  that  the  weather  has  been  extre 

circulated  until  January  2, 1912,  it  haa  been  imposaible  to  canvass  the  outlsingdietrict. 
Not  knowing  how  soon  the  comraitleo  may  disfcontinue  its  hearing,  we  consider  it 
important  that  this  petition,  though  incomplete,  reach  you  not  later  than  the  firat 
of  the  week. 

We  would  like  to  have  it  impressed  upon  the  investigating  committee  that  prac- 
tically every  inhabitant  of  this  valley,  no  matter  what  his  vocation  may  be.  is  directly 
interested  in  seeing  a  further  development  of  sugar  production  throughout  this  section. 

It  is  ^e  agricultural  development  of  this  irrigated  valley,  approximately  lOO  miles 
tong  and  ranging  from  3  to  20  railefl  wide,  which  we  consider  of  paramount  importance. 
We  recognize  that  the  location  of  our  local  sugar  factory  makes  the  town  of  ScotU- 
hluS  and  its  immediate  vicinity  the  principal  beneficiaries  of  such  advantage  as 
accompany  the  operation  of  that  large  manularturing  industry.  However,  without 
minimizing  these  benefits,  we  desire  to  make  it  clear  that  in  undertaking  to  present 
the  sentiments  of  this  community  we  have  in  mind,  primaKly.  the  pofiitive  improve- 
ment of  social  and  economic  conditions  which  has  been  realized  through  those  rural 
sections  which  constitute  the  beet-growing  territory. 

We  take  it  that  the  report  of  said  committee  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  become  a 
basis  for  future  legislation  affecting  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  and  therefore  we 
deem  it  most  essential  that  the  true  conditions  bp  correctly  represented  and  that  such 
representation  be  incorpoiated  into  the  committee's  record. 

You  will  greatly  oblige  this  community  by  presenting  its  interests  and  its  wishes 
with  all  the  vigor  you  can  command.  It  is  a  matter  which  we  consider  worthy  of 
your  strongest  efforts. 

Youni,  very  truly.  The  Scottsblupf  Clfh, 

Ry  <'ha8.  a.  MoRSitL, 

PrtMeiil. 

ScOTTSHLUPi',  JiKBR.,  December  29,  ISt I. 
Hon.  Thos.  W.  Hardwick, 

Chaifman  Special  Committee  on  Sugar  Investigation, 

Hmue  of  Repraenlatiia,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sir:  Wb,  the  undersigned  farmers  and  beet  growers  of  the  North  Platte 
Valley,  residing  in  the  counties  of  Morrill  and  Scotts  Bluff,  State  of  Nebraska,  and  the 
county  of  Goshen,  State  of  Wyoming,  knowing  from  personal  experience  in  the  growing 
of  sugar  beets  that  the  testimony  given  before  your  committee  purporting  to  reflect 
the  sentiment  and  condition  of  the  farmers  an5  beet  growers  of  the  West  is  false, 
misleading,  and  malicious  in  character,  and  in  do  sense  a  just  or  true  statement  of  real 
conditions  of  either  the  beet  growers  or  thoir  field  labor;  and  knowii^  that  such  mis- 
information win  mislead  your  committee,  and  will  poison  public  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  industry,  which  should  be  fostered,  we  desire  to  present  the  following  statement 
of  facta: 

t^rst.  The  sugar-beet  crop  is  the  most  remunerative  crop  raised  in  this  valley, 
yielding,  where  conditions  are  ^vorable,  a  net  profit  of  from  1120  to  S50  per  acre. 

Second.  It  is  the  hardiest  and  most  reliable  crop  we  raise,  being  the  most  immune 
from  hail  and  other  destructive  storms.  Ci-,  i  il.- 
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Qenn&Q  and  Genuan-RusiiaD  origin,  frugal  in  habits,  nonest  uid  induslriotu,  and  m 
no  seose  compoeed  of  "slum  derelicts. " 

Fourth.  The  presence  of  this  labor  on  onr  farms  throu^out  the  growing  weaeoa  »f{onl> 
us  the  additional  farm  help  we  require  for  the  production  of  diversified  cropB. 

Fifth.  Our  experience  demonstratee  that  iatennve  cultivation  as  practiced  by  m 
in  beet  culture  renders  our  soil  more  highly  productive  of  other  crops. 

Sixth.  The  beet  tops  conelitute  a  \-aluable  fora^,  and,  together  with  the  pulp  toi 
molasses  from  the  factory,  form  an  important  part  in  the  unbuilding  of  our  atock-feed- 
inr  industry  which,  in  turn,  produces  a  large  increase  in  tne  amount  of  manure  avail- 
able for  fertilisinit  uur  lands. 

Sevenlh.  Beet  growing  promotes  the  flubdivieion  ot  our  large  fanus;  it  both  diieclly 
and  indirectly  incnuiseH  our  popuUtioii  and  furnishes  employment  for  the  same;  i't 
brings  about  a  condition  of  better  highways;  it  increases  the  number  of  nual  mail 
routes  and  multiplies  our  telephone  facilities;  all  of  which  constitute  a  distinci 
advaufement  in  the  conditions  surrounding  farm  life. 

We  believe  that  the  problem  of  incrcBaing  our  soil  production  is  one  of  the  great 
probioms  confronting  tlie  American  people.  We  believe  that  in  the  solution  of  riL" 
problem  the  greatest  advance  will  be  accomplished  by  intensive  cultivation  under  s 
gystematic  rotation  of  diversiGed  crops.  With  the  conditions  prevailing  throughout 
this  section  we  have  found  the  beet  crop  to  be  a  valuable  factor.  We  are  m  full  accord 
with  that  national  policy  o£  protection  which  has  brought  the  sugar  industry  into  our 
valley,  and  thus  enable  us  to  become  producers  of  sugar.  We  desire  to  continue  and 
to  increase  this  production,  to  see  additional  sugar  factories  built  in  this  section,  and 
acconlinglj;  we  protest  against  the  admission  of  false  testimony  and  the  injuries  it  uo- 
justly  entails.    We  urge  that  your  committee  obtain  the  whole  truth,  particularly  in 


reference  to  the 


I.  8.  Hunt.... 
I.  c.  Braihoar. 
yiJdrh*.. 


features  which  are  involved. 


Nldy  (■ _ 

BBm^- Smith... 
John  Engatiom.. 


XakB>-ama  &  Iwata 

X.  Xikoido 

Wm,  LedlnKhwii.. 

Bvcd  Erlrharilt 

T.  R.  F.tlrMt 

U.  E.  HrowD 

w.M.  Bnrbonr 

Oto.  Hettinm 

lltiiT]'  Neeelin 

RoyK«iin« 

J.L.ShlTi 

F.  H.  KnenlE 

A.  F.Oocu 


H.  T.  BowE.v. 


le  Ihla  aUi  day  of  laaa 


Wm.  SchLeUher 

Helnildi  HFlmlkii... 
T.O.H^ley 


FoslrtUnc*  address.     '  ^2^ 
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Beet  grower. 

Poet«moeaddreBL 

Beet 

_       ■ 

yaUtoother 

B»ttsb.ufl,Nebr         !           «n 

■P 

State  or  NiBuau.ScMItBtv/  Ownlr.n- 

I,  E.  M.  SawTR,  OQ  oatb.say  that  I  pceeeDted  tht  above  petition  to 
the  be«t  groven  whoee  namee  ue  signed  thenran.  tbst  thry  itgned 
aaine  In  mr  preBencc  as  theii  ToluDtary  acsl. 

(8BAL.1                                                               E.  M.  siwna. 

Subscribed  uid  ewotn  to  beton  me  thiii  nth  day  of  Jaauai;,  1013. 

MltcheU.Nebr 

IS 

5i^!"::-::::::;-:::: 

1  henby  certirr  thai  the  above  slKiiatiires  were  made  In  my  presence 
Ihfs  4th  day  olJantiary,  1012. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  1th  day  ol  January,  1912. 

';* 

IS 

le 

i 

jogle 

Bum  or  Nbbbabei, 

ScMtf  aiuf  OnutUg,  w.- 
I,  C.  E.  IrloD,  on  oeth  eav  tbat  the  10  names  slgoed  to  the  petition 
«  the  opporite  side  ol  this  paper  were  signed  b^y  presence  and 
wm  Ihe  ^Dtary  acta  of  IhepaSlea  slgidnSf. 

ChAKLM  H.  lElOM. 

^^ButaecTlbed  and  swom  to  before  me  tbie  Sth  day  of  January,  A.  D. 
IMU..]                                                                   H.  T.  BowiK, 

„„,„c,G 
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Baetpoww. 

Postdate  addceM. 

Beet 
UlL 

W 

s* 

S«IIMjBJl.#d>lHUf,.l.- 

»«cslpiadlnmypnaeiK».   TtuttnllisiieniigiiedutfialivdanMrT 
Htaii    aaed.                                                         CaiBLU  fl.  I«iOM. 
Bubactlbed  and  n-orn  w  belore  mo  ihto  sth  day  of  tuniMij,  A.  D. 

- 

I,  E.  U.  Ssww,  on  oMh  ■>]'  I  pnnntad  tbe  abara  patltkn  to  tb« 
beet  powefs  whoM  lamee  avpnr  .boTs;  that  tbey  HgiMd  nid  petl. 

Subscribed  and  aworn  to  before  ms  this  5Ui  day  ot  Jaoiury,  ItU. 

UairiU,Mebr.. 

MotriSr««t» 

HoniU.Ndw 

SubBrtbed  ud  nrorn  lo  belore  me  thi.  4tlid»r  oT  luauij.  ma. 

.- .„Googl 
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PcsMfliCC  kddieSB. 


Geo.  W.  OwB.. 


B.  W,  PBttlBOn neriiuf 

LudaigKoob Scotlstriuff. 

Heywood  a.  LmvIH do 

Tbonuts  Ball 


It  Skif  Oamut,  u; 

id  thereoo:  thai  tbe>''^n«(l  n 


Su1«xib«l>Dd8W 

lDt«7«t- 

uraUbafm 

nelhlEilhdar 

0(jBDU«y,181J. 

o«J.Uu 

pInH 

1.  .:<io-: : 

State  or  Nibbabiu, 

BcalU  Bluff  Omatf,  u; 
I.  H.  T.  Bowm.  on  nth  nv  tbst  ihf  20  dbihh  appearing  on  the  . 
petition  on  the  DgiposltesldaoClhia  paper  wasstgDMUi  my  pnecDoe  ' 
sod  nialfoad  w  thali  voluatvy  act.  I  Anthar  awwu  that  they  are  , 
the  nomas  and  ilgaaturei  al  the  heet  giowerg  mtiiTlne  beeta  In  the  val- 
lef  ror  year  1911  and  that  the  numberolacraa  Indicated  wpiwlte  their 
Damaa  taprasanta  the  nnmber  of  acrea  fimm  as  IndlcatM  by  Iheir 

II.  T.  Bowk.     , 

Hobacrlbed  and  iiworn  to  balore  ma  tbls  alli  dai  of  January,  Iftta. 
(sui^l  E.  H.  Sawtbr, 

JVolarii  Pailie. 
(My  commiailonsiplreK  Mar.  26,  mm.)  1 

Mariin  nratoT 

WIIIOIM 

R.  C.  UcDovdl 

Jacob  Una..! 
n.  T.  Wrifht. 
Fred  Martin. . 


re  signnd  in  m;  presence  and  wi 


sworn  to  imStiie  me.  Ihis  6t 
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The  Chaihmas.  Before  we  call  the  next  witness  I  wish  to  bring  to 
tlie  attention  of  tlie  committee  a  letter  received  by  Mr.  Garrett,  who 
was  acting  chairman  of  the  committee  at  the  tmie  his  letter  was 
written  to  whicli  this  is  a  reply.  I  take  it  this  had  better  go  in  our 
minutes,  because  attached  to  the  letter  is  a  sworn  statement- 

Western  Suoab  RenNiNO  Co., 
Mannt  City,  Midi.,  January  5,  I91t. 
Hon.  Ferris  J.  Garrett, 

Hotut  o/  itepretentatira,  tt'athington,  D.  C. 
Dbar  Sir:  Your  favor  of  ihe  14lh  ultimo  has  been  handed  to  me,  and  I  r^T«t  to 
advira  tbat  reply  to  najne  has  been  unavoidably  delayed.  For  your  isiomiAtilxi 
we  have  drawn  up  Bl»tement,  herewith  inclosed,  which  we  tnutwill  fill  your  require- 
mente.  Kindly  note  that  our  factory  was  not  in  actual  operation  until  beeinnin^  tA 
B^aaon  1910,  and  we  are  therefore  unable  to  go  back  earlier  than  this  time,  we  might 
Bay  our  season  of  1911  has  not  yet  closed,  aud  at  present  are  not  able  to  determine  Ui? 
fieuree  you  reouire.  However,  if  you  will  want  nime  at  end  of  season,  we  wilt  be 
pleased  to  aena  them  to  you. 

Youre,  verv  trulv,  Western  Scoae  RenNiNo  To., 

Per  R.  E.  Cordon,  SujiennUniknl . 


State  of  Michk^an,  County  of  SI.  Clair,  it: 

Robert  E.Gorden, being firalduly sworn, deposesand  xtatea  thatheiHBUperint«ndeut 
of  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  a  corpOTation  organized  and  existing  under  tlie  laws 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  doinp  busineni  at  Marine  City,  Mich.  Deponent  further 
states  that  he  makes  this  affidavit  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  t«id  Western  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  having  full  knowled)!e  of  all  the  farts  hereinafter  slated. 

Deponent  further  slates  that  said  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  hae  only  been  actively 
encaged  in  bueiness  during  Ihe  patit  In-o  years:  that  the  figuree  havinafler  f>ivefi 
refrr  to  the  business  done  during  the  season  of  1910-11. 

Deponent  further  slates  that  during  that  season  there  were  15,361  tons  of  beets 
elicea;  that  the  average  sugar  test  was  15.7H  per  cent;  that  the  sugar  extractioiM  per  ton 
of  beets  sliced  amounled  to  260, OS  pounds;  that  the  average  price  paid  for  the  beet« 
was  ^.98;  that  the  cost  of  manufacture  was  as  follows:  Cost  of  isw  mal^al  $3,570 
per  hundredweight;  factory  coet, II. 115  perhundredweight;  overhead  and  administra- 
tion charges,  M.016  per  hundredweight;  lanation  and  insurance,  10.087. 

Deponent  further  states  [hat  the  said  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  has  no  fariories 
other  than  Ihe  one  located  at  Marine  City,  Mich. 

Deponent  further  Blates  that  thenumber  of  pounds  of  refined  sugar  in  stock,  owned  by 
the  Western  Sii^  Refining  Co.,  July  1, 1911,  was  XX,  which  included  the  total  refined 
stock  of  theUestem  Sugar  Refining  Co..  wherever  stored,  and  that  was  not  actually 
invoiced  to  the  buyer  on  July  1,  1911;  that  XX  number  of  pounds  of  refined  sugar 
was  actually  sold  to  the  bona  fide  purchasers,  but  not  invoiced  on  July  1,  1911;  that 
XX  number  of  tons  sugar  beets  were  imported  inna  Canada  by  the  ^tcry  <rf  the  aaid 
Western  Sugar  Refininj;  Co.  from  January  1, 1911,  todate;  that  the  dates  of  importation 
of  such  sugar  beets,  with  the  number  of  tone  thereof,  are  as  follows: 

Importation  bpttan  October  11,  1910,  liniwrlation  ended  De^-emberS,  1910.  Total 
tons  imported,  10,307. 

R.  E.  Goanos. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  nip  this  5th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1912. 

C,  L.  DoTM, 
Nolan/  Public,  Si.  CfeiV  Cmintg.  Midi. 
n  expires  December  7,  1912. 
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TESTIHOKT  OF  JOEV  W.  BDQAB. 

(The  uitnees  is  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  committee  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Edgas.  John  W.  Edgar. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live  t 

Mr.  Edoar.  Two  miles  and  a  half  south  of  Rocky  Ford,  on  a  farm. 

The  Chairman.  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.  1 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  on  a  farm. 

The  Chairman.  Howlonghave  you  lived  there? 

Mr.  Edqar.  I  have  been  there  for  about  13  years. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  lived  there  for  about  13  years  1 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  fanning  during  all  of 
that  time  t 

Mr.  Edgar.  All  my  life. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  come  from  before  you  moved 
there  t 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  was  an  Iowa  farmw. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  cidtivation  of  sugar  beets  ? 

Mr.  Edqar.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Well,  I  have  cultivate<l  beets — I  sigiu^d  one  of  the 
first  lO-acre  sugar-beet  contnicts  ever  signed  in  tlie  State  of  (tolorado, 
when  this  factoiy  was  built  there,  the  iirst  factory  in  the  State.  I 
have  grown  sugar  beets  from  that  time  to  this  year.  For  the  next 
coming  year  I  have  100  acres  contracte<l  for  with  the  sugar  company, 
to  raise  sugar  beets. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  100  acres  contracted  for  with  the  com- 
pany to  raise  beets  2  miles  from  Rocky  Ford,  Colo,  f 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Contract  with  what  company? 

Mr.  Edgar.  The  American  Beet  Sugar  Co, 

The  Chairman.  Tliat  is  tlie  same  company  * 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so.  It  is  the  American  Beet  Sugar 
Co.,  but  we  usually  refer  to  it  as  the  American  Beet.  I  am  just  a 
farmer  and  use  the  farmer's  language. 

The  ('hairman.  Tliatisall  riglit.     You  need  not  try  to  be  technical. 

Mr.  Edqar.  That  is  all  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  sort  of  interest  in  or  connection  in 
any  way  with  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  except  as  o  farmer  to  sell 
them  beets? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir:  no  interest  in  them  whatever. 

The  (^airman.  You  arc  not  coming  here  at  their  instance  f 

Mr.  Edgar.  Oh,  no;  not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  consultation  with  them  or  any 
of  their  officers  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  have  some  credentials  from  our  farmers'  club  at 
Rockr  Ford.  A  few  other  farmers  chipped  in  with  their  means  and 
we  all  together  pay  our  expenses  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  that  you  put  that  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  fact. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  your  expenses  are  paid  by  the 
farmers  of  your  section  who  want  to  be  heard  by  our  committee  on 
this  queetioD  ? 
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Mr.  Edgar.  Yea,  air;  by  them  and  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Do  yon  know  Mr.  Jamea  Bo<]km '( 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  E.  U.  Combs,  who  seems  to  be  ft 
lecturer  for  the  beet  growers'  nssociation  in  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Edoar.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Albert  Dakan,  who  seems  to  be 
the  counsel  there  of  the  beet  growers'  association  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir.     I  don't  belong  to  any  farmers'  union  at  ail- 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  a  member  ? 

Xfr.  Edgar.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  gentlemen  you  spoke  of,  who  are  your 
neighbors,  that  chipped  in  to  pay  your  expenses  here,  members  of 
anv  farmers'  luiion  t 

\lr.  Edgar.  No,  sir;  not  to  mj-  knowledge.  We  have  no  fanners' 
union  there  that  I  know  of.  There  was  at  one  time  one  o^;antzed, 
but  there  is  none  there  that  I  know  of  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  are  now  under  contract  to  culti- 
vate 100  acres  of  sugar  beets  for  this  company  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yea,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  thev  agree  to  pay  you  for  the  beets* 

Mr.  Edgar.  Our  contract  this  last  year  has  been  better  than  we 
have  had  with  them,  and  for  next  year  it  is  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  i 

Mr.  Edgar.  Tliey  promise  $o  per  ton  for  12  per  cent  beets,  witii 
33^  ])er  cent  additional  for  every  1  per  cent  or  fraction  thereof  above 
12  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  33i  per  cent  or  33J  cents? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Thirty-three  and  one-third  cents.  And  if  there  are 
any  fractions  of  1  per  cent,  say,  one  or  more  tenths,  tbey  give  us  the 
benefit  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  I  asked  was,  do  they  give  you  33i  cents 
or  33J  per  cent  for  each  1  per  cent  above  the  12  per  cent? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Thirtv-three  and  one-third  cents. 

The  Chairman,  ^ou  said  first  "per  cent,"  and  as  I  thou^t  you 
meant  "cents,"  I  wanted  to  get  it  straight  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  I  meant  "cents"  and  did  not  understand 
you,  because  I  thought  I  had  said  "cents." 

Mr.  FoRUNBY.  It  is  33J  cents  increase  for  every  1  per  cent  increase 
of  sugar  content  ^ 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  tliat  is  a  term  that  might  slip  a  plain  farmer 
like  myself,  but  I  meant  33^  cents,  because  that  is  our  contract. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  just  want  it  right. 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

)Ir.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  the  same  as  the  Michigan  factory  contj-acta  f 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so,  except  that  our  contract  is  50 
cents  better  than  yours  for  the  12  per  cent  beet. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Yes;  you  get  $5  for  the  12  per  cent  beet,  whereas 
our  Michigan  farmers  get  $4.50  for  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Your  contract  reads  $5  for  12  per  cent  beets  1 

Mr.  Edgar.  W'ell,  whereas  our  contract  reoda  $4.50,  there  ia  a 
guarantee  in  the  contract  that  the  price  shall  not  be  less  than  SS  for 
12  per  cent.  uigmzecDyGooylc 
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The  Chaieman,  We  will  proceed  now  with  your  line  of  examina- 
tion.    Ijast  year  how  many  acrea  of  beets  did  you  cultivate  * 

Mr.  Edqab.  About  70  acres. 

The  Chaihhan.  What  was  your  yield— how  many  tons  of  beets  per 
acre  on  those  70  acres  f 

Mr.  Edoab.  I  think  our  beets  may  have  averaged  a  little  better 
than  tlie  average  in  that  country. 

TheCHAiKMAN.  What  waa  your  average? 

Mr.  Edoab.  Mine  were  12  or  a  fraction  better. 

The  Chairman.  Twelve  and  a  fraction  tons  per  acre? 

Mr.  Edgae.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaikhan.  That  is  a  Uttle  better  than  the  average  I 

Mi.  Edoab.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  so. 

The  Chaibhan.  What  did  they  average  ? 

Mr.  Edoab.  About  11  tons  per  acre. 

The  Chaieman.  How  far  are  you  from  Mr.  Riley — or,  first,  do 
you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Edoab.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  of  him.  I  met  him  only  about  a 
week  ago  for  the  first  time,  though  he  has  lived  in  that  county  many 
years,  and  I  may  have  met  him  Before- 

The  Chaieman.  How  far  apart  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Edoab.  Oh,  25  miles,  I  suppose.  He  is  in  one  port  of  the 
county  and  I  am  in  another. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  say  was  your  average  for  beet  yield 
in  your  neighborhood  ? 

Mr.  Edoab.  About  11  tons  per  acre. 

The  Chaieman.  You  did  a  little  better  than  12  tons  per  acre? 

Mr.  Edoab.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  your  beets  average  you  in  price  per  ton; 
I  mean  those  that  you  raised) 

Mr.  Edoab.  My  beets  have  averaged,  I  think,  a  little  better  than 
ISper  cent. 

The  Chairman.  A  littlo  better  than  15  per  cent  of  sugar  content? 

Mr.  Edoae.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaieman.  According  to  the  scale  which  you  just  gave  mo, 
w^hat  price  did  you  get  per  ton  for  those  beets  ? 

Mr.  Edgae.  $6. 

The  Chaieman.  And  you  raised  a  little  more  than  12  tons  per  acre? 

Mr.  Edoae.  Yes,  air. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  it  to  me  exactly  ? 

Mr.  Edoae.  I  will  give  it  as  12  tons  per  acrej^because  I  did  not,  get 
any  fraction.  I  did  not  get  this  exactly  in  figures,  gentlemen  of  Die 
committee,  as  I  doubtless  sliould  have  done. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  do.  That  gives  a  gross  result  of  $72  per 
acre? 

Mr.  Edoab.  Yes,  air;  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  land  worth  per  acre  ? 

Mr,  Edoar.  At  present  the  farms  I  cultivate  are  worth  about  $200 
per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  irrigated  land  ? 

Mr.  Edoab.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  all  of  it. 

The  Chaieman.  How  many  irrigations  do  you  give  it  in  order  to 
produce  those  beete  you  speak  oft 

Mr.  Edoae.  About  two  irrigations  to  raise  a  good  crop  of  beets. 
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The  Chaibman.  Now,  let  us  see  what  it  cost  you  to  produce  those 
beets.  We  will  leave  out  the  rental  value  of  the  land  for  the  momeot. 
Teil  us  what  it  actually  costs  you  to  produce  those  beets-— and  you  can 
just  figure  it  out  on  tliat  pad  of  paper  if  you  wish  to  do  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Edqar.  I  will  give  it  to  you,  and  you  can  take  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  try  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Kdqar.  As  near  as  1  can,  I  will  give  you  what  it  cost,  although 
I  do  a  great  deal  of  work  myself,  or  myself  and  sons.  The  price  for 
plowing  is  $2.50  per  acre;  that  is,  for  plowing  the  land  at  first. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  now,  give  me  the  next  item. 

Mr.  Edgar.  Ijeveling  and  harrowing  means  about  $2  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  leveling  ana  harrowiiig  ? 

Mr.  Edqar.  Yes,  sir;  I  did  not  hire  these  things  done,  gentlemen 
of  the  committee,  and  therefore  this  is  an  estimate,  in  which  I  may  be 
a  few  cents  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  You  hired  the  handwork  done  ? 

Mr.  Edoar.  Yes,  sir;  I  hired  the  handwork  done.  My  own  teams 
do  the  teamwork,  and  my  own  men  do  some  of  this  work. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right.     What  is  the  next  item  f 

Mr.  Edgar.  The  next  item  would  be  seeds,  $2. 

The  Chairman.  $2  per  acre  for  seed  * 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  what  they  charge  us  for  the  seed, 
20  pounds,  at  10  cents  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  will  be  what? 

Mr.  Edoar.  Planting,  about  50  cents  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  All  nght.     Give  us  the  next  item. 

Mr.  Edgar.  It  takes  three  irrigations,  and  that  is  worth  f3  per 
acre. 

The  Chairman.  Three  cultivations  means  S3  per  acre? 

Mr.  Edoar.  No;  I  said  inigations.  It  costs  about  SI  per  acre  for 
an  irrigation  and  requires  about  three  irrigations. 

The  Chairman.  ^Vll  right.     Three  iiTtgarions  means  S3  per  acre. 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  handwork — or  does  anything  else 
come  in  before  the  handwork  ? 

Mr.  Edoar.  Well,  thei-e  is  cultivation  that  comes  in,  either  before 
or  after. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  cost  of  cultivation. 

Mr.  Edgab.  I  will  give  you  82.50  i>cr  acre  for  cultivation. 

Mr.  Fordney,  Right  there,  how  many  times  do  you  cultivate  * 

Mr.  Edgar.  Sometimes  more  than  others. 

The  Chairman.  It  depends  upon  the  season,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Edoar.  Yes,  sir.  Sometimes  it  requires  four  cultivations  and 
sometimes  one  or  two  cultivations  are  enough,  just  according  to 
conditions. 

The  Chairman,  All  right;  we  have  S2.50  per  acre  for  cultivation." 

Mr.  Edoar.  Yes,  sir.     We  plow  four  rows  at  a  time. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  how  about  the  handwork  t 

Mr.  Edoar.  S7  tor  handwork.  I  have  hired  it  done  for  less  and 
for  more. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  next  ? 

Mr.  Edoar.  $2  for  weeding  out — that  is,  for  hoeing  and  weeding. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item  ? 
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Mr.  Edqah.  There  is  a  division  that  should  be  made  in  that.  It 
costs  S7  per  acre  to  get  that  topping  done  and  it  b  worth  $2  per  acre 
for  the  pulling. 

The  Chairuan.  All  right,  J7  per  acre  tor  topping  and  $2  per  acre 
for  pulling. 

Sir.  Edoar.  Yes,  sir. 

TheCHAiKMAN.  Is  there  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Ei>OAB,  Yes,  sir;  delivery.    The  cost  for  delivery  may  differ  , 
with  some  other  people;  some  mav  deliver  their  beets  cheaper  than 
I  can.     From  my  place  1  have  to  haul  those  beets  to  the  factory,  on 
the  other  side  of  town,  and  with  me  it  is  a  dktanco  of  about  3  miles, 
which  is  worth  75  cents  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  $9  per  acre  for  delivery  of  the  beets  to 
the  factory.     The  word  ''delivery"  will  rover  that  matter,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  Edqar.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Gahhett.   Is  that  $9  per  ton  for  delivery  ? 

Mr,  Edgab.  Oh,  no;  75  cents  per  ton,  and  with  12  tons  to  the  acre 
means  $9  per  acre  for  delivery. 

Tlie  Chairman.  la  that  all? 

Mr.  Edoar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  figure  that  up  as  $39.50  per  acre* 

Mr.  Edoab.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  The  figures  I  took  down  as  you  gave  them  are  as 
follows,  per  acre: 

Plowing f2.50 

Leveling  and  hanowing 2.00 

Seed 2.00 

Planting 60 

Three  irrigationfl,  tit  II 3.00 

Cultivation 2. 50 

Handwork 7.00 

Hoeing  and  weeding 2. 00 

Topping 7. 00 

Pulling 2.00 

Delivery,  12  tons,  at  75  cents 9.00 

Total 39.60 

That  is  a  little  liigh  in  your  case  for  delivery  ? 

Mr.  Edoak.  Yes,  air.  Some  men  don't  have  to  haul  their  beets 
more  than  a  mile  or  a  half  mile. 

The  Chairman.  The  average  cost  will  not  be  anything  like  that  for 
deliverv  t 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  your  average  is  a  little  better  on  pro- 
duction and  you  have  higher-price  land  than  some  other  people  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibuan.  We  will  take  for  rental  value  of  your  land  6  per 
cent  on  what  you  say  is  the  value  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Edgar.  You  mean  6  per  cent  interest  on  the  value  of  the  land  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  At  a  valuation  of  $200  per  acre  what  does 
it  make  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  don!t  know  what  it  makes;  but  if  I  were  renting  out 
my  land  I  would  get  one-fourth  of  the  beets. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Yea;  but  you  want  a  profit  on  your  land,  and  about 
6  per  cent  would  be  the  profit  t 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir.  ^^  ^^^^^^^  GooqIc 
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The  Chairman.  Six  per  cent  ou  $200  would  be  $12  per  acre  for 
reatal  value  of  jour  land.  That  added  to  the  $39.50  gives  a  total 
expense,  counting  interest  on  your  land  investment,  of  $51.50.  You 
get  $72  per  acre  for  your  beet  crop  "i 

"Sir.  Edoar.  Yea,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  So,  according  to  these  figures,  you  would  make 
$20.50  besides  your  6  per  cent  investment  in  land  ? 

Mr.  Edqak.  Yea,  sir;  and  that  is  the  sweet  part  of  it,  and  the  part 
that  makes  me  want  to  raise  beets. 

The  Chairman.  And  gives  you  a  profit  of  $32.50  per  acre,  exclu- 
sive of  your  land  investment  ? 

Mr.  Edoar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  profit  compare  favorably  with  what 
you  can  do  with  any  other  farm  crop  1 

Mr.  Edgar,  That  is  better  than  I  can  do  with  any  other  crop.  I 
want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  further  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
beets  lias  brouglit  our  soil  up  and  thereby  helped  us  in  other  ways. 

The  Chairman.  You  rotate  beets  with  other  crops,  do  you  not  ? 

ilr.  Edoar.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  raise  more  oats  to  the  acre  following 
beets.  Aa  big  a  crop  of  oats  as  was  ever  raised  in  our  State  was 
raised  on  a  piece  of  land  after  it  had  had  beets  on  it,  after  five  years 
the  yield  being  105  bushels  of  oats.  That  was  the  first  time  such 
an  oat  yield  was  ever  secured. 

The  Chairman.  After  vou  had  raised  five  successive  crops  S 

Mr.  Edoar.  Yes,  sir;  i)ut  I  generally  have  difficulty  raising  beets 
five  years  in  succession. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  long  do  you  raise  themt 

Mr.  Edgar.  Tliree  successive  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  tlnnk  that  condition  generally  true  of 
Colorado? 

Mr,  Edgar.  Well,  I  don't  know  anything  about  northern  Colorado. 

The  Chairman.  In  southern  Colorado  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yee,  sir;  1  am  satisfied  that  that  is  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  after  three  years  then  you  rotate  to  aomething 
else? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  sow  to  oats,  or  probably  wheat,  and  bow 
alfalfa  with  either  one  of  the  small  grains. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  before  you  come  back  to  beets  * 

Mr.  Edoar.  Three  years  again. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  a  piece  of  land  and  run  it  for  three  years 
in  sugar  beets,  and  then  rest  it  for  three  years  so  far  as  beets  are 
concerned,  and  then  come  back  to  beets  ^ain? 

Mr.  Edgar,  Yes,  sir;  come  back  all  ri"ht. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  according  to  that  plan  you  can  so  cut  off 
your  arable  land  as  to  continue  beet  culture? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yee,  sir;  I  can  do  that  very  well,  raising  a  good  crop 
of  beets  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  sell  to  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  ( 

Mr.  Edoar.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  gotten  anybody  else's  prices  or 
does  anybody  in  your  community  sell  to  them? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No;  they  don't. 

The  Chairman.  "Who  else  do  they  sell  to  ? 
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Mr.  Edoae.  Well,  I  don't  believe  I  can  give  you  the  correct  names 
of  the  firms,  but  we  call  them  the  Swink  &  Holly  factory;  that  is  one 
firm,  and 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  The  Holly  factory  buys  in  that 
section  i 

Mr.  Edoar.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  called  Holly,  but  it  goes  to  Swink,  of 
course.  And  the  Sugar  City  factory;  as  I  heard  it  called  to-day,  the 
National.  I  didn't  know  their  name  until  to-day.  They  dou't  buy- 
over  in  our  district,  as  it  is  not  handy  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  American  Beet  and  Holly  factories^ 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  tops  of  those  beets  worth  anything? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  any  money  value  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman,  what  are  they  worth  per  acre  t 

Mr.  Edgar.  Well,  I  will  toll  you,  they  brought  as  high  by  tons  as 
JlSjper  acre  tliis  year,  op  S5  per  ton  converted  into  cattle. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  were  going  to  turn  them  into  stock  what 
are  they  worth  f 

Mr.  6doar.  The  amount  of  stock  fed  on  these  beets  would  bring 
$15. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  mean  three  tons  of  tops  to  the  acre  at 
$5  per  ton  ? 

sir.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Is  there  anything  received  in  the  way  of  pulp  t 

Mr.  Edqar.  We  get  20  per  cent,  that  is,  one-fifth. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that ) 

Mr.  Edoar.  Wb  get  20  per  cent  of  the  gross  we^t  of  the  beet  back. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  that  ?    Do  you  use  it  i 

Mr.  Edoar.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  many  years  I  have  fed  it,  and  this 
year  I  will  not  feed  it  and  sold  it  for  50  cents  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  an  acre  of  beets  produce  of  that* 

Mr.  Edgab,  It  means  20  per  cent  of  my  12  tons  of  beet«. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  2i  tons* 

Mr.  Edgas.  Not  quite  2J  tons. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  sold  it  at  50  cents  per  ton  t 

Mr.  Edoar.  Yes,  sir;  50  cents  per  ton,  and  I  never  touched  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  2.4  tons? 

Mr.  Edoar.  Yea,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  sold  it  for  how  much,  50  cents  per  tont 

Mr.  Edoar.  Yes,  sir.     I  am  telling  you  what  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $1.20  per  acre  more  to  be  added  to  cover 
this  ptilp  ? 

Mr.  Bdoar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  would  represent  a  total  profit  from  your 
land,  after  paying  6  per  cent  interest  on  the  investment^  of  $26,70, 
now  that  we  include  the  tops,  instead  of  the  $20.50  we  had  figured  out? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Right  on  that  point,  about  the  tops,  let  me  a.ik  Mr. 
Edgar  if  he  had  to  haul  the  tops. 

Mr.  Edoar.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Mr.  Malby.  Then  you  must  deduct  something  for  that  liauling  of 
3  tons  of  tops  ?  ,--  I 
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Mr.  Edgar.  Yes;  we  would  have  to  take  off  about  $1  per  ton  iai 
hauiii^;  the  tops. 

The  Chairman.  They  wouldn't  be  worth  anything  at  all  ^ 

"SU.  Edgar.  Oh,  yes;  I  can  get  $5  a  ton  for  them,  but  hauling  them 
would  mean  about  $1  per  ton,  which  would  leave  about  S4  per  ton 
for  the  tops. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  would  take  $3  ofT  that  amount  we  had,  S26.70. 
leaving  $23.70  as  the  net  profit,  after  paying  6  per  cent  interest  on 
the  investment,  per  acre* 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  {'hairman.  You  are  pretty  well  satisfied  with  that  result! 

Mr.  Edgar.  Well,  I  will  Kay  that  I  went  there  with  nothing  and 
have  done  pretty  well  since  I  nave  been  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  sugnr  beet  the  best  crop  that  you 
know  of? 

Mr.  Edgar,  ^'cs,  sir.  And,  furtlier,  the  cultiv&titm  of  sugar  bci-Is 
has  brought  the  lauil  up  to  a  atan.lard  where  wo  are  raising  a  great 
deal  better  crops  tlian  wo  did  before.  When  I  went  there  the  farm  I 
now  live  on — and  1  -di.l  not  have  sense  enough  to  buy  it,  or  diiin't 
have  the  money  if  1  had  had  sense  enoueh  to  uuy  it — was  offered  lo 
me  for  Slill  per  acre  with  10  ycais  in  wldcli  to  pay  for  it. 
.The  Chairman.  How  long  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Thirteen  years. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact  land  throughout  that  section 
and  tlie  entire  country  has  enhanced  tremendously  in  value  in  that 
time,  that  lan<l  whether  beets  are  on  it  or  not? 

Mr.  Edgar.  A  great  deal  of  it  I  attribute  to  the  effect  of  Uie  beet 
industrv;  that  the  beet  industry  brought  it  about. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  that  compares  with  the  eniianee- 
ment  in  value  of  soutliern  lands,  where  there  are  no  beets  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir;  but  tliey  may  have  something  else  down 
there. 

The  Chairman.  That  ia  exactly  it.  1  want  to  know  how  much  of 
tliat  eidiancement — and  of  course  it  is  great  anil  gratifying^  is  due  to 
the  beets  and  how  much  to  general  conditions  all  over  the  country! 

Mr.  EiKiAR.  I  believe  that  land  eveiywhere  lias  gone  up  to  some 
extent.  But  to  say  how  much  of  tlus  enhancement  has  been  brouglit 
about  just  by  the  growing  of  beets  wouhl  be  hard  to  say.  We  know 
that  an  additional  advantage  has  come  with  the  growing  of  beets, 
and  that  is,  for  one  thing,  that  we  can  raise  better  crops  of  other 
things;  and  another  thing,  it  has  attracted  lot*  of  cattle  leedeis,  the 
by-products  being  utilized.  It  has  brought  in  these  other  things  an.i 
thai  has  increased  the  demand  for  other  crops,  so  that  our  crop  of 
hay  tills  year  brought  $8.  while  when  I  went  there  I  couldn't  get  more 
than  $1 .50  or  $2  per  ton  for  it  and  then  couhln't  get  a  buyer.  While 
it  may  iiave  been  fortunate  for  me  tlien,  if  I  hail  had  to  buy  hay. 
because  if  I  hail  needeil  a  ton  I  couldn't  have  bouglit  it  at  SS,  but 
conditions  have  changetl  very  much.  Tht^e  cattle  feeders  give  us  a 
market  for  our  hay,  oats,  and  straw:  they  want  all  this  stuff,  and  are 
willing  to  pay  you  for  it.     Everything  tiiat  you  grow  they  want. 

The  Chairman.  Which  fellows  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  The  stock  feeders.  They  can  not  raise  all  the  stulf 
they  want  out  on  the  range.    Eleven  thousand  sheep  and  lambs  from 
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one  farm  have  needed  extra  stuff  for  feeding,  and  these  feeders  have 
come  in  and  bought  stuff  from  me  to  feed  tneir  stock. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  inquiry. 

Mr.  Edgar.  No  bit,  probably  not;  but  in  answer  to  your  question 
I  was  trying  to  teil  you  how  and  why  the  value  of  our  land  had  gone 
up.  Many  of  these  things  are  directly  or  indirectly  attributable  to 
the  sugar-Deet  industry. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  satisfied  wilJi  flie  treatment  the  factories 
give  you  ? 

Mr.  Edoar.  I  am  at  present.    I  wasn't  at  one  time. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  ever  dissatisfied  * 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  about? 

Mr.  Edoar.  Almost  anything  that  I  could  mention. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  dissatisfied  about  everything* 

Mr.  Edoar.  I  was  awfully  dissatisfied  at  one  time,  and  my  home 
was  mortgaged,  and  I  didn't  know  whether  I  would  pay  for  it  because 
I  couldn't  raise  beefs. 

The  Chairman.  They  didn't  pay  you  enough) 

Mr.  Edgar.  They  didn't  pay  us  enough,  and  didn't  treat  us  right. 

The  Chairman.  Didn't  treat  you  right  in  what  respect? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Oh,  we  had  a  management  there  that  was  very 
unsatisfactory  to  every  man,  or,  at  least,  to  every  American  man. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  respect  was-it  unsatisfactory? 

Mr.  Edoar.  In  the  first  place  he  was  born  a  German,  and  he 
thought  we  were  just  the  same  as  those  Russian  women,  and  we 
thought  we  wasn't. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  treat  those  Russian  women? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Well,  I  have  read  of  and  seen  how  they  treated  them 
in  the  beet  fields  there,  and  we  wasn't  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Who  does  your  thinning  work  in  your  section? 

Mr.  Edoar.  That  is  a  very  important  thing,  and  I  am  glad  you 
asked  me  that  question.  We  have  a  great  many  dry  farmers  in 
Colorado— farms  above  the  ditches — that  have  taken  claims  from 
your  Government  and  are  making  homes,  and  they  are  very  much 
dependent  upon  us  for  their  support  until  they  fina  a  better  way  of 
making  a  hving  than  they  have  found  so  far.  I  have  had  numoers 
of  them  working  for  me,  probably  with  their  f  amiUes  on  clums  40  or  50 
miles  from  us,  and  they  draw  their  salaries  and  send  to  them  to  keep 
them  alive.  If  the  beet  business  were  not  there  I  couldn't  use  them, 
and  I  don't  know  what  on  earth  they  would  do. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  them? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  for  pulling  beets,  and  hauling,  and  every- 
thing. 

The  Chairman.  To  get  at  the  kernel  of  the  matter,  is  the  hand 
work  in  your  part  of  the  beet-growing  region  of  Colorado  performed 
by  foreigners  or  by  American  citizens  ? 

Mr.  Edoar.  A  great  deal  of  it  by  Americans.  Then  we  have  a 
great  many  of  your  Indian-school  boys  doing  thinning.  They  come 
out  and  do  a  good  deal  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  estimate  is  done  by  American 
labor  and  what  by  foreign  labor? 

Jiir.  Edgar.  Would  you  call  those  from  out  of  the  neighborhood 
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The  Chairman.  We  will  say,  first,  what  part  is  done  by  Americfto 
citizens  and  call  the  balance  of  them  all  foreign. 

Mr.  Edoah.  Well,  I  think  one-third. 

The  Chairman.  One-third  of  the  work  done  by  Americans  1 

Mr.  Edoak.  Yes,  sir;  home  people. 

The  Chairman.  Wlio  does  the  other  two-thirdst 

Mr.  Edgar.  Well,  the  Indian-school  boys  and  others. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  the  boye  from  Indian  stdiools  do; 
anv  oonaiderable  extent  of  it  1 

Mr.  Edoab.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  good  thinners. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  many  of  (hem,  relatively ! 

Mr.  Edgar.  A  good  many  are  brought  in  for  the  season  for  thinning 
purposes. 

llie  Chairman.  Are  there  any  considerable  number  of  them  as 
compared  with  the  number  of  foreigners  ? 

Mr.  Edoar.  Well,  the  New  Mexicans  are  up  there  a  good  deal,  and 
they  run  along  with  the  Indians  in  about  equal  parte  of  the  two- 
thinls. 

The  Chairman.  About  equal  parts  of  the  two-thirds  * 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  in  my  neighborhood. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  Folacks  or  other  foreigners) 

Mr.  Edoar.  We  have  Kussian  famihes  that  raise  beets  and  do 
their  own  tliiiming  principally. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  mean  that  are  hired  to  do  this  thinning  t 

Mr.  Edoar.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  No  Folacks  or  Russians  i 

Mr.  Edgar.  Oh,  those  Kussian  families  rent  some  lands  sometimes 
and  farm  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  do  they  do  contract  work  I 

Mr.  Edgar.  Not  very  much  that  I  know  of  at  all.  There  may  be 
once  in  a  while  some  cases. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  some  cases ) 

Mr,  Edoar.  It  m^  be  possible. 

TheCHAiRMAs.  Whatmakesyousay  "it  maybe  possible "?  What 
B  the  fact  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Edoar.  About  six  years  ago  some  did,  but  I  don't  know  of  any 
aince. 

The  Chairman.  Your  labor  for  lield  work,  what  we  term  hand- 
work in  this  investigation,  is  done  partly,  and  you  think  about  one- 
third,  by  American  fanners  who  have  what  you  call  dry  farms  and 
have  to  do  other  work  t 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yea,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  balance,  about  two-thirds,  is  done  by  Mex- 
icans from  New  Mexico  4 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  part  of  the  two-thirds  is  done  by 
boys  from  Indian  schools  * 

Irlr.  Edoar.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  about  the  estimate  that  I  want  to 
put  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Going  back  for  a  moment  to  the  tune  when  you 
were  so  dissatisfied  with  the  way  the  beet-sugar  factories  were  treat- 
ing you,  when  did  that  end? 

Mr.  Edgar.  About  five  ypars  ago, 
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The  Chairman.  Were  you  selling  then  to  tlie  same  comptmy  you 
sell  to  now  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yps,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  But  they  had  a  different  management  theni 
Mr,  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  and  different  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  pay  you  tiie  same  prices  then  that  they 
pay  you  now  I 

Mr.  Edgak.  No,  sir.  It  was  so  you  couldn't  get  more  than  $4.50 
per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Regardless  of  the  sugar  content  t 
Mr.  Edgar.  Part  of  the  time  they  <lid  have  a  sliding  scale  but  we 
hardly  ever  got  up  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  got  out  of  it,  $4.50  per  ton? 
Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  and  finaJly  tliey  made  a  flat  rate  of  $5  per 
ton. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  they  came  to  tliis  scale  you  now  tell  U9 
about? 

Mr.  Edoar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  been  better  satisfied  with  thia 
scale  than  ever  before  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  much  better  satisfied. 

The  Chairman.  Dunn;;  the  time  that  you  were  (hssatisfied  with  the 
way  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  was  treating  you,  did  you  make  any 
effort  to  do  business  with  any  other  company? 

Mr,  Edgar.  I  think  the  other  company  at  that  time  was  paying 
about  the  same  price.     They  were  newer  in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  following  the  lead  of  the  American  Beet 
Su 'ar  Co  J 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yea,  sir;  I  suppose  so. 
The  Chairman.  ,You  say  they  were  a  new  company^ 
Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  a  little  newer  company  and  paying  the  same 
prices. 

The  Chairman.  They  wouldn't  pay  anymore  than  the  other  fel- 
lows (lid  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  never  knowed  of  it  if  they  did. 
The  Chairman.  You  looked  into  it  as  you  were  dissatisfied  ? 
Mr.  Edgar.  I  didn't  hear  any  such  news. 
The  Chairman.  You  must  have  looked  into  it  f 
Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  this  other  treatment  that  you  were 
dissatisfied  with.    Were  they  giving  as  bad  treatment  to  you  in  that 
■WAY  as  hi  other  respects? 
Mr.  Edgar.  Oh,  it  ran  about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  faults  in  management  were  just  about  as 
bad  in  one  management  as  it  was  in  the  other? 
Mr.  Edgar.  It  was  with  me. 
The  Chairman.  You  didn't  try  the  other  people? 
Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  I  sold  tne  other  company  about  five  or  six 
years  ago  one  small  contract  I  had  with  them. 
The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  them? 
Mr.  Edgar.  There  was  no  use  to  fuss  with  them,  and  I  took  what 
they  gave  me. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  point  of  the  troublo^was  that 
they  didn't  give  you  enough?  .    '-  v  LiOOgIC 
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Mr,  Edoar.  We  were  not  getting  enough  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  feel  better  satisfied  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Edoab.  Yea,  sir. 

The  CHAraMAN.  And  you  would  be  still  better  satisfied  if  you  got 
a  little  more  'i 

Mr.  Edqah.  If  it  is  justly  coming  to  us,  we  would. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right.  Every  man  that  has  anything  to 
Bell  wants  as  much  as  he  can  get. 

Mr.  Edgar.  He  ought  to  have  what  it  is  worth. 

The  Chairman.  You  teel  like  at  the  present  you  are  getting  all 
you  ought  to  have  for  beets  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Well,  I  can  make  a  living  at  it  and  pay  my  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  question. 

Mr.  Edoar.  There  is  a  question  that  no  ordinary  farmer  ran 
answer  intelligently.  lie  doesn't  know  what  the  sugar  factories 
can  pay. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  give  you  a  theoretical  case.    Suppose 

Mr.  Edgar  (interrupting).  Well,  I  don't  know  what  they  are 
making. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  they  are  making  150  per  cent  on  their 
investment,  would  you  think  then  that  you  were  getting  enough  for 
your  sugar  beets  t 

Mr.  Edgar,  Well,  I  can't  get  that  much  out  of  my  investment. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  you  ought  to  have  as  much  as 
they  do  ? 

Mr.  Edqar.  Well,  maybe  we  haven't  as  much  invested  as  they 
have. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  proportionately,  as  far  as  the  rate  goes? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Well,  I  wouldn't  like  to  see  the  beetrsugar  industry 
turned  down. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that,  because  you  fear  'that  you  might  go 
with  it. 

Mr.  Edgar.  We  would  go  with  it  sure. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  want  a  fair  division  of  whatever 
profits  the  whole  tiling  pays  t 

Mr,  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  like  to  ask  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  like  to  have  the  same  rate  of  profit  t 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  would  hke  to  have  justice. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  like  to  have  a  proposition  for 
them  to  pay  you  a  certain  per  cent  of  interest  in  their  earnings  for 
your  beets  mstead  of  a  given  price  for  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that,  I  never  like  to  get  in 
partnership  very  much,  especially  about  things  I  don't  know  about, 
and  I  don  t  know  that  I  would  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  think  that  you  would  like  that  because 
if  there  were  no  earnings  you  wouldn't  get  anything* 

Mr,  Edgar.  Yes,  sir.     They  might  figure  me  out  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  la  there  anything  else  you  gentlemen  wish  to  ask 
Mr,  Edgar  about  ? 

Mr.  Edoab.  Anything  I  know  I  am  willing  to  answer,  and  as  far 
as  I  know. 

Mr.  FoBDNBr.  The  general  conditions  in  your  neighborhood;  do 

f'ou  represent  them  in  your  statement  here  ?  In  other  words,  do  the 
armers  feel  about  aa  you  do,  as  far  as  you  knoi^.l ,  GooqIc 
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Mr.  Edqah.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  in  quite  good  shape  to  know  that,  or 
they  wouldn't  have  helped  me  to  come.  They  came  to  me  and 
ftsked  me  to  come  before  you. 

Mi.  Fohdnet.  You  thmk  the  sugar  beet  one  of  your  best  farm 
crops? 

Sir.  Edoas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  If  that  industry  were  to  close  to-day,  how  much  less 
do  you  believe  your  lands  would  be  worth,  if  any  less  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  It  would  grow  so  much  worse  that  I  really  don't  know 
what  would  happen  to  us.  It  would  fetch  on  an  awful  calamity  in 
our  community.  It  would  do  the  whole  thing  up.  And  this  labor 
would  go  down  with  us  because  we  couldn't  hire  tnem. 

■  Mr.  FoRDNEY.  There  is  no  other  crop  that  you  raise  that  after  you 
plant  it  doesn't  fluctuate  in  price  except  the  beet;  the  price  of  all 
other  crops  fluctuates  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  So  that  when  you  raise  a  good  crop  of  oats  you  don't 
know  what  you  are  going  to  get  for  it  untu  you  sell  it  ? 

Mr.  Edgak.  No,  sir;  and  that  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  lay  stress 
upon,  about  the  payments.  Even  as  long  as  wc  did  not  like  that 
company  they  always  pai<i  us  on  the  15th.  They  always  paid  ua  when 
they  promised;  I  give  them  credit  for  that,  whether  they  liked  it  or 
not.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  the  company  was  to  blame;  it  was 
the  management.  Now,  we  have  one  of  the  finest  managers  that  ever 
was  with  any  firm,  a  man  who  walked  into  the  factory  and  shoveled 
beets  for  his  start. 

The  CHAraMAN.  You  don't  believe  that  the  manager  fixed  the  price, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir;  but  he  was  the  means  of  getting  the  beets. 
If  he  treats  the  farmers  right,  he  gets  their  beets. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  were  so  awfully  dissatisfied  awhile  ago, 
when  their  man  tried  to  treat  you  as  if  jou  were  Russian  women,  you 
didn't  blame  him  then  for  the  low  pric^  paid  for  beets;  but  that  was 
the  general  policy  of  the  company,  I  suppose? 

"m:.  Edgar.  I  suppose  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  that  he  fixed  the  price? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  don't  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Fordsbt.  How  much  less  price  did  you  get  for  your  beets  then 
than  now? 

Mr.  Edgar.  We  started  at  $4.50. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  then  got  a  33J-cenf  increase? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  won't  say  how  much  we  were  getting  then.     It 
hardly  ever  went  up  to  it,  so  that  we  didn't  know  what  it  was. 
*  Mr.  Fordnet.  It  didn't  work  for  you? 

fMr.  Edgar.  No,  air;  and  we  got  $5  per  ton  afterwards. 
Mr.  Fordnet.  Under  the  new  manngement  it  has  been  beneficial 
tOTOU? 

Mr.  ErwAR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Who  was  this  man«ger  ;hat  treated  you  like  Russian 
women  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Frederick  Rucher. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Was  he  a  German  t 

Mr.  Kdgar.  Yes,  air;  he  couldn't  be  anything  else. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Had  he  managed  for  beet-sugar  factories  in  Germaiy  ? 
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Mr,  Edoas.  I  don't  know,  but  he  had  in  Xebraska. 

Mr.  Hinds,  He  came  from  Germany  ( 

Mr.  Edgar.  He  came  there  from  Nebraska,  to  our  place. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  that  connection,  you  spoke  of  the  condition  of  labor 
and  production  in  Germany  and  abroad ;  do  you  hare  some  knowledge 
of  that  I 

Mr.  Edoae.  Oh,  I  have  been  told  by  parties  who  have  been  in  that 
country,  and  I  have  talked  to  some  or  tnese  Russians  that  live  in  our 
country  and  raised  beets  in  the  old  country. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  did  they  say  about  the  condition  of  labor  and 
compensation  over  there  ? 

Mr,  Edgar.  Very  poor,  very  poor  indeed  as  compared  with  ouis 
here. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Did  they  specify  any  amounts  1 

Mr.  Edoab.  Well,  I  was  acquainted  with  one  German  at  one  time 
who  told  me  he  had  worked  as  a  sugar  boiler  in  Germany,  and  he 
seemed  not  to  work  here  at  aU  for  some  reason,  but  I  didn't  linow  why. 
and  he  said  he  got  60  cents  per  day  there. 

Mr.  Hinds.  As  a  siigar  boder  ? 

Mr.  Edoae.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  he  told  me. 

&fr.  Hinds.  How  much  would  a  sugar  boiler  get  in  this  country  i 

Mr.  Edoab.  He  told  me  he  could  get  $5  per  aay  here  if  he  worked 
at  it. 

Mr.  Hinds,  $5  i)er  day  Here  instead  of  60  cents  per  day  thwe  t 

Mr.  Edoar.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  S5  per  dny  the  regular  compensation  for  sugar 
boilers  in  your  country,  or  was  that  an  exceptional  time? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir;  I  believe  thej'paid  that.  I  have  a  sod  who, 
while  not  a  sugar  boiler,  told  me  that  that  was  the  amount  they  were 
paving  at  this  factory  this' year. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Did  you  leam  anj'thing  about  the  price  of  labor  in 
beet  fields  over  in  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No.  sir;  not  particularly. 

The  Chairman,  You  don  t  know  anything  about  the  truth  of  that 
statement  tlie  German  gave  you  ? 

Mr.  Edoar.  Oh,  no.  I  am  not  putting  this  in  as  a  fact.  I  only 
want  to  testify  to  what  I  pci-sonally  know  in  my  own  experience. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  know-  anything  about  that  at  all  1 

Mr.  Edoab.  No,  sir;  I  never  worked  in  a  factory  a  minute  in  rav 
life,  more  than  to  dump  my  beets.  I  have  driven  many  hundrctrs 
of  tons  of  beets  into  the  factorv  and  dumped  them. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  some  of  the  men  go  to  work  in  the  factory  in  the 
winter  time  when  there  is  no  work  on  the  farm,  and  does  it  benefit  the 
community  in  that  way! 

Mr.  Edgar.  That  is  another  point.  I  tliink  that  two-thirds  of  the 
labor  in  our  factory  this  winter  came  from  these  dry  farms,  farmers 
who  came  there  to  earn  money  with  which  to  support  their  famihes. 
That  is  a  fact.     Lotw  of  them  work  for  us  on  our  farms. 

Mr.  FoBDSEY.  ^\'hen  you  say  "dry  farmers"  you  mean  men  who 
are  trying  to  farm  without  irrigation  ? 

Mr,  Edgar,  Yes,  sir:  who  have  filed  on  a  homestead  and  are  hold- 
ing it  down  until  times  get  better  or  they  can  make  a  living;  they 
are  not  making  a  living  at  it  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  we  wish  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Edgar.  You 
are  excused,  with  the  thanks  of  the  committee  for  your  attendance. 
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TESTIHOVT  OF  HB.  WALLACE  P.  WILLETT. 

(The  witness  duly  swom  by  the  chairman.) 

TTie  Chaieman.  Mr.  Willett,  when  you  were  on  the  stand  last  just 
before  the  holidays  I  understood  that'at  the  request  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  you  would  prepare  certain  tabulated  ntate- 
ments  and  present  them  at  a  later  hearing.  Are  voti  now  prepared 
to  do  that } 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes;  I  am  now  prepared  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Malbt.  In  order  to  correct  tlie  record.  Mr.  Cliairman.  before 
you  begin,  let  me  ask  Mr.  Willett  one  or  two  que«tion.ci. 

The  Chairman.  Veiy  well;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Mr.  Wulett,  I  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  on 

Kge  3152  of  the  printed  record  of  our  hearings,  under  date  of  Decern- 
r  6,  1911,  being  pamphlet  No.  3$,  in  which  it  is  made  to  appear  the 
following: 
The  Chaikm AN.  But,  like  all  other  domeatic  favoritea  of  the  Uriff  law,  the  domeetic 


What  have  you  to  say  with  reference  to  the  correctness  of  that 
record,  or  is  it  correct  as  printed  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Mr,  Fordney  tells  me  that  he  made  the  remarlf 
instead  of  myself. 

■Atr.  Malbt.  Is  that  correct,  as  you  now  remember  it? 

Mr.  Willett.  It  is. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  answer  was  Mr.  Fordney's  instead  of  your  own ! 

Mr.  Wn-LETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  you  did  not  want  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  mak- 
ing such  a  reply  to  such  a  qucBtion  ? 

Air,  Willett.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Malbt.  That  is  ail,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  now  please  furnish  the  tables  you  were 

n nested  to  furnish  at  our  hearii^  before  the  holidays. 
Ir.  Willett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  prepared  several  tables  in- 
tended to  answer  q^uestions  asked  by  the  committee  at  my  former 
bearing.     If  convement,  I  will  enter  them  now. 

Hearings  No.  37,  page  3067,  I  said;  "My  theory  is  that  there  was 
a  mistake  in  the  crop  estimate."  On  investigation  I  find  there  was 
no  mistake  in  the  crop  estimate  and  Tible  No.  1  (WPW),  which  I 
submit  herewith,  explains  what  became  of  the  large  surplus  of  800,000 
tons  and  also  ^ves  the  exact  figures  relating  to  denciencies  men- 
tioned by  myself  on  page  3068,  when  I  said,  "I  will  give  you  the 
exact  figures  if  I  have  alittle  time." 

I  suggest  here  that  if  these  several  tables  could  be  put  in  print 
to-night,  30  they  could  be  before  the  committee,  or  while  I  am  nere, 
it  might  be  of  service.  I  have  not  had  time  to  have  them  typewrit- 
ten,But  the  printer  will  have  no  difficulty  in  copying  them  as  f  pre- 
sent them. 

European  statistics  of  the  six  principal  countries  signatory  to  the 
Brussels  convention — namely,  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  United  Kingdom— are  very  completely  kept,  but  are,  as 
a  rule,  corrected  considerably  during,  perhaps,  12  montlwfollowing 
their  date  of  first  issue.  uijnize  .j,  CiOOqIc 
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Kuasian  statistics  aie  less  completely  kept,  but  &rv  improving  con- 
siderably. The  GrovemmeDt  keeps  a  very  close  check  upon  the 
industry  and  advances  a  program  for  the  distribution  of  each  year's 
production. 

LitUe  or  no  attempt  is  made  to  keep  statistics  of  the  other  and 
smaller  countries  of  Europe,  some  of  which  belong  to  the  Brussels 
convention  while  others  uo  not.  About  the  only  statistics  of  these 
countries  are  those  of  production  and  the  exports  from  the  prindpal 
countries  of  Europe,  whose  exports  are  reported  in  detail. 


(E«snB*tIn(i,p.30S6.) 
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Column  1,  K,  O.  Lichi's  figures  from  Monthly,  Septomlier,  IBil.  (\V.  i  G..  Oct. 
11.  1911.) 

Column  2,  CwimikoK-  figures  from  Replember  21.  1911,  using  all  figurec  from  main- 
bible,  taking  October  to  August,  tulding  In^t  Sept«inl>(>r  (IRIO),  and  filIowu)i«  for 
coDveniou  to  raw  value. 

Column  3  made  up  from  other  ilata. 

Stock,  W.  &  G,,  page  404,  found  from  total  stuck  by  deducting  num  of  Cuba  and 
linited  Sute:-. 

Production,  latost  factory  estimate  ut^iiig  !•',  O.  Licht  for  countries  not  covered  by 
factories.    (See  W.  &  G.,  Jaa.  11,  1912.) 

Import,  Hum  of  f^urea  for  Uiiiteil  Kingdom  from  lutorualional  Sugar  Journal,-  Sep- 
tember, 1911,  aud  January.  1910;  Germany,  W.  &  G,.  Mge  451;  France,  W.  A  G., 
pwe  4tt4;  Aiutria,  none;  HoUand,  W.  4  G.,  page  451;  Belgium,  Deutsche  Zucker- 
mduHtrie,  Octolier  6,  Iftll.  .411  fifturw  reduced  tn  raw  vabie  by  sriding  11  per  cent  lo 
relined  and  deducting  one-half  weigh!  of  inolatBeH. 

Exports,  same  iis  impfirt.-  and  Austria.     (W,  A  G,,  p.  421.) 
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-  eo.ooo 

+478, 5» 

1,128,363 
344, MS 

+   m'.m 

388,549 

1,471,508 

_       __      ._. 

SURPLUS,  BASED  ON  EXPECTED  CROP,  AND  OFFICIAL  FROORAM. 


j      1911-12 

Actual. 
Aelua!. 
Aotual. 

1910-11 

1,302,270 
231,227 

8U!7Z5 

+      '619 

■1  •■WS! 

53,502 
89,244 

13.  AllonnoeParaiBazporti 

1,«1.2» 

1.  Ml, 161 

-        225 

'.\       i42|ago 

838,542 
145,  J8S 

+388,774 
-^306 

783,238 

391.157 

+392.079 

Table  No.  if. 
sffpubb— boukcbe  op  data  and  bxpi.anatiohs — bu8sia. 

1.  Production,  1909-10,  1908-S,  from  t&fale  in  F.  0.  Licht'aMoDthly,  Apnl21,1911. 
Production,  1910-11,  from  F.  O.  Licht'e  latest  estimate,  December  15, 1911.     (W.  & 

G.,  Jan.  4, 1912.) 

2.  Stock,  September  1,  190B,  1908,  F.  O.  Licht,  April  21,  1911. 
Stock,  September  1, 1910,  F.  O.  Licht,  November  17,  1911. 

3.  Imports,  F.  0.  Licht,  April  21,  1911. 

5.  Consumption,  caJculatoa. 

6.  Exports,  1909-10,  1908-B,  F.  O.  Licht,  April  21, 1911. 

11-13.  Exports,  1910-11,  Circulwre  Eebdoraadaire,  November  14,  1911. 

8.  Stock,  August  31, 1909,  F.  0.  Licht,  April  21, 1911. 

Stock,  August  31,  1910  and  1911,  P.  0.  Licht,  November  17,  1911. 

9.  Production,  1911-12,  from  F.  0.  Licht's  latest  estimate.  December  1&,  1911. 
(W.  &  6.,  Jan.  4, 1912.) 

10.  Consumption,  1911-12,  allowsjice  according  to  the  official  pr<^nm  for  1911t-]2, 
as  printed  in  w.  4  Q.,  Octobers,  1911,  plus  11  percent  to  convert  into  raviO'^  I C 
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12-13.  Eipwte,  1911-12,  to  Peraia  and  Piolaod,  Bttine  source.  The  expcats  pv^ 
for  1910-11  iQ  nme  article  ue  not  usable,  u  they  are  the  official  aUowance  for  tock 
purpose  last  yeu  and  not  the  actual.  Owing  to  high  prices  and  trouble  in  Fboi 
these  are  liable  to  be  anialler,  if  anything. 

11,  Exports,  1911-12,  to  convention  countrice,  full  200,000  tons  allowed  valued  u 
raw,  the  allowance  given  on  authority  bdns  valued  as  refine. 

16.  Inviolable  reserve,  1910-11,  F.  O.  Lidit,  November  17, 1»11. 
Inviolable  reserve,  1911-12,  same  source  as  consumption,  1911-12. 

17.  Surplus  stocks;  from  these  may  be  deducted  later  any  amount  over  200,000 
tms  wiucn  Rusina  may  later  be  allowed  by  the  Brussels  convention  to  export  dming 
1911-12. 

Table  Nd,  lu. 


[F 

1«ur« 

CROP  YEAR 

atcalattd.   Vol 

i.m.m  ' 

PROSP 

iflii-ii 

fi,2.W.«M 
7,3«(,791 
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a»e,S8i 

;CTS  IBll- 

1 

Tod.,  2.»M  pound..) 

+    eM,G21 
•t-    7M,4M 

IWW-S 

DtfflmnM. 

IMO-llam 

IBdM. 

a,£a,get 

1.1W,017 

III 

•«!8 

t.  Imporla 

i.   SuppllM 

:,,!£S 

T,  ii3!«M 

stock.  AoF.ai.lVII 

"■ 

i>;im 

+    HI.Wl 

». 

iiio-u 
s.(N3,oao 

a  ON  PRE 

IBIl-ll  tui 

IMB-tO 

ini'lSand 

t.  nsltmated  producl 

-1,338,770 

••PS 

T.im.oH 

rr?? 

■■- 

VIOUS  YBa 

EtS. 

ck. 

eii-12. 

s-m'.oti  : 

-990.215    . 

IStO-ll  and 

iw*-ia 

Frodiitlionandsto 

itot^io 

+  I.2M.M6 

11 

a,;rpluiiS«k. 

1908-10 

iwt-io 

IZS. 

S£ 

SCPPLIB 8— SOURCES  OF  DATA  AND  EXPLANATIONS— AU.  BUSOIB. 

1.  Production,  1910-11,  1909-10,  1908-9,  F,  0-  Licht's  estimate,  November  17, 
1911,    (W,  A  G,,  Dec,  7,  1911.) 

2.  Stock,  six  principal  countrieii  and  Russia.  Stock  in  other  smaller  counliiee  is 
small,  anyway,  as  they  arc  either  importers  of  sugar  or  simply  supply  themselves,  and 
is  aleo  considered  to  change  but  little  from  year  to  year. 

3.  Imports,  six  countriee  and  Russia  and  -|-498,555,  337,743,  and  530,159  tons  in  the 
three  vearf ,  re8[iectively,  which  is  the  total  exports  to  the  leaser  couotries  c^.Europe, 
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valued  as  nws,  from  Gernaany,  France,  Austria,  Hollaud,  and  RuraU,^aa  reported  by 
the  beet  authorities  and,  except  Russia,  printed  in  W.  ifc  G.  of  November  9,  1911; 
Novembw  16, 1911 ;  and  October  19,  ISll.  Buseia  ia  Irom  Circulaire  Bebdomandain 
November  14,  1911.  A  few  thousand  tona  exported  from  United  Kingdom  are  diare- 
Rarded,  as  the^  and  the  small  amount  of  cane  suear  imported  into  tneee  countriee, 
figures  (ot  which  are  unobtainable,  are  considered  b>  about  equal  t^e  small  exports 
nude  by  seveial  of  them. 

5.  Conmimption  calculated,  all  other  figures  being  obtained  from  authority. 

6.  Exports,  six  countries  and  Russia,  see  imports  lor  reason  for  not  considering  other 
countries. 

9.  Estimated  praductioii,  1911-13,  F.  0.  Licht'e  latest  estimate,  December  17, 1911. 
(W.  &  G.,  Jan.  4,  1912.) 

16.  Stacks  "tied  up  m  Russia,"  surplus  stocks  remaining  there  which  can  only  be 
freed  by  action  of  Iha-Srumela  convention. 

In  considering  proepecta  tor  1911-12,  figuree  based  on  impwta  of  1910-41  and 
deliveries  of  19a&-lo  would  seem  to  most  nearly  approximate  conditions  as  given  in 
second  column. 

Table  No.  1j. 


All  Europe — Importi. 

[See  pp.  3067-M81.] 


(Und  In  aO-Kuitve  di 
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Tablk  No.  Ic, 
Suppliti.  fix  prineipal  countrva,  ihowittg  whert  large  crop  of  1910-11  utnl. 

CROP  YEARS  SEPT.  I-AUG.  31. 

|9ee  pp.  30«7-3«SI.] 
(All  flguiM  from  F.  O.  Liphl.    Valuwl  as  rawj.    Tons,  2,204  pounds.) 
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Tablb  No.  Ic— CoDtinued. 
Svpplia,  nix  principal  eountritt,  Aomnff  whtre  large  crop  c  ISIO-U  teorU— Ccmtinued. 

ESTWATES. 


PROSPECTS,  lVH-12. 
lit  jHsiible  dellcit  hased  on  flgnm  <a  tn 


1 

__„, 

isoit'io 

■«.,. 

S,mi7,77>l  1 

]W»~ia 

4.ss2,au ' 

ltD»-lD 

?i:i|.. 

iW^IO 

181.  »3    . 

IBotlO 

8UPPI.IR8— KXPtA  H  ATORT. 

Six  priDcipal  countries,  which  are  Gemuuiy,  Aiutria-Hungary,  fiance,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Unit«d  KinEdotn. 

All  figuiee  froin  F.  O.  Licht.  All  those  for  1910-11,  1909-10,  I908-B  fiom  Monthly, 
September,  IBll— W.  A  G.,  October  11,  1911. 

(□)  Thie  gives  production  1910-11,  5,354,425  tons,  which  waa  increased  on  Decem- 
ber 15,  1911,  to  5,375,126  tons  (W.  4  G.,  Dec.  28,  1911). 

(b)  This  given  Htocka,  September  1,  1911,  53S,56S;  1910,  579,491;  1900,  S54,204, 
which  on  December  15,  1911,  were  changed  to  644,895;  1910  641,320;  1909,  665,301. 

F.  0.  Licht,  December  15,  1911,  gives  no  other  chwigea,  lor  instance,  (or  imports 
and  exports,  and  consequently  does  not  balance.  Therefore,  He  the  chaagea  axe 
either  alight  or  counterbalanced  by  Bimilar  changes  in  other  yean,  it  aeemeabettar 
to  use  the  table  which  did  balance  than  to  eatimate  for  differences. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  new  stock  figures  compare  more  closely  with  CKaniikttw 
than  did  the  others. 

Figures  of  production  for  1911-12  are  from  Licht's  latest  estimate  of  December  17, 
1911(W.  AG.,  Jan.  4, 1912). 

In  considering  the  prospects  for  1911-12,  the  second  (middle)  column  would  seem 
to  moat  nearly  approximate  the  conditions  of  this  year,  although,  of  couiae,  export* 
wilt  probably  show  even  greater  reductions. 

Mr,  Gahrett.  What  do  these  tables  refer  to,  stating  it  as  tuiefly  as 
you  can? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  refer  to  the  European  statistics,  a  comparison 
of  authorities  for  1910-11,  proving  that  the  estimates  of  crops  were 
practically  correct  and  what  became  of  them.  Another  table  shows 
the  statisticB  for  Russia,'  which  is  outside  of  the  European  countries, 
so  called  convention  countries.  Another  table  shows  crop  year 
1910-11  compared  with  crop  year  1909-10,  all  of  Europe,  including 
Russia.  Another  table  shows  the  exports  to  other  countries,  from 
all  Europe,  convention  countries,  into  nonconveution  countries. 
Those  countries  into  which  exports  from  Europe  were  made  were; 
Switzerland,  Turkey,  Deiunars,  Norway,  Portugal,  Balkan  States, 
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Greece,  Italy,  Finland,  and  other  non])roducing  countries.  Another 
table  shows  the  supplies  of  the  six  principal  countries  of  Europe,  show- 
ing where  the  large  crop  of  1910-11  went.  These  tables  answer  the 
question  you  have  just  asked. 

The  Ohairuan.  Does  the  compilation  of  this  information  cause  you 
to  modify  your  opinion  expressed  to  the  committee  before  the  lioli- 
days  as  to  what  caused  this  sharp  advance  in  price  of  sugar  during 
August  and  September,  1911  ? 

Ml.  WiLLETT.  No,  they  simply  explain  what  became  of  the  S00,000 
tons.  This  information  changes  my  explanation  of  what  became  of 
the  SOOjOOO  tons  from  a  possible  error  in  crop  estimates  to  what  tliese 
tables  show  the  exports  and  consumption  were.  In  other  words, 
there  was  an  exci^ss  of  800,000  tons  of  sugar,  and  we  now  see  that  it 
dkappeared  into  consumption  and  exports  to  otlier  countries. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  this  one  general  (juestion  along  that 
line.  Have  you  modified  in  any  way  the  opimon  you  expressed 
before  the  holidays  as  to  why  sugar  went  up  so  sharply? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Not  at  all.  ' 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  regard  the  American  refiners  as  respon- 
sible in  any  way  for  the  increase  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Absoli'tcly  not.  These  tables  simply  explain  what 
became  of  the  800,000  tuns  of  sugnr  which,  according  to  my  statement 
then  made,  I  attributed  to  an  error  in  the  crop  estimate,  hut  which, 
in  the  light  of  this  subsequent  information,  we  find  went  to  exports 
and  consumption. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  You  may  go  ahead  with  your  next 
statement. 


ilr.  WiLLETT.  The  chairman  remarked  (p.  3072,  at  bottom  of  page), 
'and  the  less  will  be  the  worth  of  the  sugar  lost  in  refining.  All 
the  analyses  of  changing  from  duty  to  free  sugar  show  that  wnenever 


duty  is  taken  off  the  cost  of  refining  decreases  and  when  duty  is  added 
the  cost  of  refining  increases,  but  these  analyses  also  show  tnat  when- 
ever duty  is  taken  off  the  consumer  gets  the  full  benefit  of  the  amount 
of  duty  taken  off  and  also  a  part  of  the  lower  cost  of  refining,  and 
whenever  the  duty  is  increased  the  refiners  bear  a  certain  portion  of 
the  increase  and  tne  consumer  does  not  pay  the  full  addition  of  the 
duty.    The  following  tables  show  this  clearly: 

Kefiners  gave  consumers  the  full  benefit  of  the  lower  cost  of  raws 
under  free  duty.  This  result  is  s<^  exact  to  a  cent  that  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  tbe  policy  of  refiners  to  do  this. 

Pages  3139  to  3141:  The  calculation  done  before  the  committee,  as 
printed  in  the  hearings,  has  several  inaccuracies  in  the  detuls  and 
the  final  result  should  read  that  the  consumers  got  the  entire  duty 
taken  off  plus  S0.115  instead  of  minus  $0,053-  I  submit  a  corrected 
statement  simplified  and  showing  this  result. 
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Tablb  No,  3b. 
dHo.  l.~Bffaio/redtietiono/f£.t4 perlOO poundtduif/on9ff' niforUt/reetuyar. 
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Table  No.  4. 
£ffett  o/differenee  bttvMen  ^  per  etitt  ad  valorem  and  fine  »i 

(3™pp.  3OT1-30BI.) 
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Or  to  reverse  it,  refiners  lost  S0.145  per  100  pounds  hy.  the  change 
from  free  to  $0,979  dutv  and  the  consumer  paid  (0^34  per  100 
poimds  of  the  increased  duty. 

In  other  words,  the  refiner  paid  $0,145  of  the  increased  duty  and 
the  consumer  the  halanoe,  S0.S34. 


|3m  pp.  3071-3081.] 
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Under  Mngley  bill  107  pound*  X'  «wt,  at 

tJnder  40  per  cent  blU  i07  pounda  96'  Doet.  at . . 


Under  40  per  teat  duty  nl 

Under  mngkr  bill  reOnan  sold 
Under  40  per  cent  bill  reflnen  eo 

Under  40  per  cent  rellnera  add  erannUted  at  [eea  by 1        .586  . 

Under  40  per  cent  TeBnenpeldloB  (or  IBM |         .686   . 

Refloore  were  better  off  under  40  per  cent  duly I        .100  - 


To  reverse,  refiners  lost  $0.10  per  100  pounds  by  the  change  from 
40  per  cent  to  $1.6S5  duty  and  consumers  paid  $0,720  per  100  pounds 
of  the  increased  duty.  The  difference  between  $0,724  of  duty  paid 
by  consumers  and  omy  $0,586  increase  in  the  price  of  granulated  was 
because  of  the  lower  range  of  prices  for  raws,  owing  to  overproduc- 
tion of  Bupphes.  From  1897  to  1903  beet  sugar  increased  about 
1,000,000  tons;  cane  sugar  increased  about  - 1 ,300,000  tons. 

Table  No.  6a. 

(Soapp.  3071-30SI.] 

Bfftct  of  reduction  o/ tO  per  oerU  reciprocity  xaith  Cuba  tinder  Dingley  law. 

The  lull  duty  on  96"  test  centrifugals,  per  100  pounds $1. 685 

20  per  cent  leas  allowed  to  Cuba,  per  100  pounds 

The  leductioii  in  duty,  per  100  pounds 


1.3 


The  foil  duty  on  107  pounds  raws  to  make  100  pounds  gnnulated  was 

The  20  per  cent  leas  duty  on  107  pounds  raws  to  make  100  pounds  granulated 

The  reduction  in  duty  on  100  pounds  refined  was 
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The  period  of  the  Dingley  l&w  without  reciprocity  was  from  July  24,  1S97,  Ic 
December  27, 1903,  S40  weeks. 

The. period  of  the  Dingley  k«  with  reciprocity  wma  from  December  27,  1903,  u 
August  6, 1909  (date  of  the  ^yne  bill),  compriaiDg  298  waeka. 
The  average  price  of  9fl°  centrifugals  for  340  weeks  without  reciiMocity  wbo, 

per  100  pounds ft.  075 

And  foe  298  weeks  with  reciprocity,  per  100  pounda 3.9*0 

Reduction  in  raw  quotations,  per  100  pounds 135 

It  requires  107  pounds  of  centrifugals  of  96°  test  to  make  100  pounds  of  refined 

of  100°  test. 

Without  reciprocity  raws,  at  $4,075  per  100  pounds,  cost  refiners,  per  107 
pounds ', 94. 360 

With  reciprocity  raws,  at  93.940  per  100  pounds,  cost  refiners,  per  107  pounds.    4.  209 

With  reciprocity  refiners  paid  less  price  for  raws,  per  107  pounds 151 

Without  reciprocity  refined  granulated  sold  by  refiners,  per  100  pounds,  at 4.  S9T 

With  reciprocity  refined  granulated  sold  by  refiners,  per  100  pounds,  at 4.  S09 

With  reciprocity  refiners  sold  leas  price  for  granulated,  per  100  pounds.       .  OSS 

Result,  refinera  saved  in  price  of  raws,  per  107  pounds 151 

Refiners  lost  in  price  of  refined,  per  100  pounds OSS 

Net  gain  of  refiners  by  Cuban  reciprocity i OSS 

Amount  of  duty  taken  off  100  pounds  granulated 361 

Of  which  the  refiners  kept ; 063 


Leaving  for  division  between  Cuba  and  United  St 

In  order  to  obtain  the  correct  division  of  the  $0,292  per  100  pounds 
gained  by  Cuba  and  United  States  consumers  separately,  the  foUow- 
ine  analysis  must  be  made. 

The  average  difference  between  centrifugal  augara  of  96°  polari- 
scope  in  New  York  and  raw  bfeet  sugar  88°  analysis  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg, 
reduced  to  the  parity  of  96°  centrifugals  in  New  York,  for  six  years 
imder  Dingley  Bill  preceding  reciprocity,  compared  with  eight  years 
of  reciprocity,  is  shown  in  this  table: 
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Table  No.  Gb. 

[See  pp.  30TI-3W1.) 


Yew. 

Number 

Bectaot 

York, 

CeDUUtwala. 
Hlcher.      Lower. 

1 

J2 

ta 
IS 

3:  MO 

H.236 
4.41B 
4.386 

3.  to 
3.7X 

•^S 

'" 

4.oa§ 

-W 

:u» 

6)  .an 

S  j-Fsn  preceding  rtdprMlly  cealrlhigiils  lown. 


ATcrofe  S  jran  of  recdprooltT- . 


4.M1I 1 

Of  the  $0,337  reciprocity  Cuba  received  $0,097,  refiners  received 
$0,063,  and  consumers  received  $0,177  per  100  pounds.  . 

llieee  tables  show  that  during  the  six  years  of  Dingley  law  preced- 
ing reciprocity,  Cuba  sold  her  crop  within  $0,044  per  100  pounds  of 
the  world's  price  as  fixed  by  the  Hamburg  market,  notwitlistanding  it 
included  countervailing  duty  of  $0.27,  was  assessed  by  the  United 
States,  while  during  the  eight  years  of  reciprocity  Cuba  lias  sold  her 
crop  at  an  average  per  year  of  $0,240  per  100  pounds  below  the 
world's  price. 

The  reciprocity  duty  allowance  to  Cuba  is  $0,337  per  100  pounds, 
of  which  amount  Cuba  received  $0,097  per  100  pounds.  Our  first 
analysis  shows  that  refiners  received  of  the  $0,337  allowance  $0,063; 
total,  $0,160,  leaving  the  gain  to  consumers  by  reciprocity  $0,177  per 
100  pounds. 

Cuba  received  $0,097;  consumer  received  $0,177;  Cuba  and  con- 
sumer received  $0,274  per  100  pounds,  which  virtually  confirm  our 
lirat  table,  that  Cuba  and  consumer  received  together  $0,298  per 
100  pounds. 
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Table  No.  7b. 
Efftfi  0/  <3\angu  vn  tortjT. 

|8es  pp.  3071-3081.] 


Com- 

■Ion 
bill. 

1S83. 

«.J»7 
S.MI 

a:  mi 

.0S3 

B. 

Free 
duty. 

■%'■ 

».ez7 

4:«e 

Differ. 

DUhr- 

tl.KB 

.S3T 

+10. 8M 

-  .too 

+  :S 

.■m 

E. 

Dnty    «a   raw*.    107 

Raws,  witlioat'dutr,' 

lOTpooncL, 

lUira,  duty  paid,  107 

-K.NT 

-  ,214 

-  2.631 

-  i.SlJ 

2.095 

3.674 
4.311 
.BS7 

+10.  MS 
-     .«! 

.8M 

n.Mz 

Z,7«7 
4.  KB 

loot 

+   .no 

fe'SS"."::: 

+    X 

*!K"»..."...r. 

Portion  of  tariff  paid 

"ssa?':. 

»» 

.so 

-  3,00 

■■- 

+    .W 

l.»S 

+  8.« 

I.W 

Page  3141:  Mr.  MalW  asks  for  compaxJBons  of  1885-1889  with  the 
perioH  of  1898-1903.     I  have  done  this  in  table  below: 

Table  No.  Sa. 
CompartMn  o/  18S6-18S9  with  1898-1003. 

[8e#  pp.  30-l-30g1.] 


poundj. 

IMUlid?. 

t2.U 

l.<V 

.S&5 

4.(W 

i.aio 

is; 

1.7S3 

.on 

.4W 

.5W 

i.m 

'SS 

IS! 

isot 

„,..,c 

o«sl 

c 
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Tablb  No.  8b. 


I  See  pp.  3071-3081.] 


J.|pi. 

tS 

tz 

1.072 

3.390 

1.019 

.053 

Dut;  OD  100  pounds  96'  rawB  Bt  t2.2i  cqoab  dntjr  oa  107  poimili  nwi  nqntrad  to 

IS 

1.IIS4 

1.10ft 

.063 

zxn 

2,«0 

':^ 

.36S 

i.oig 

.Stt 

isM 

.113 

The  first  method  gave  refiners  increased  profit  imder  free  sugar  of 
(0.119  and  consumers  a  total  benefit  of  $2,512  per  100  pounds. 
(See  Table  No.  3b  for  first  method.) 
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I  wouM  like  to  have  the  committee  satisfied  that  an^  reduction  of 
duty  goes  to  the  consumer  and  any  addition  of  duty  la  paid  by  the 
consumer  iu  any  year  under  any  duty  which  differs  from  any  other 
duty,  making  necessary  sllowances  for  market  fluctuation  effected  by 
supply  and  demand.     (See  Table  No.  6.) 

Page  3149:  Mr.  Fordney  asked  if  prices  Iftst  year,  1910,  wereeoou^ 
higher  than  the  prices  under  free  duty  to  mtuco  up  the  difference  in 
the  tariff.     An  analysis  will  show. 

Table  No.  8c. 

Year  1910  campared  tnlA/rti  dutg. 

(See  pp.  3071-3081.) 


POODdi. 

lor 
poondi. 

I9in  Aitv  on  nm 

^3£ 

L3«B 

13m 

isn 

:IS 

.w 

L43S 

The  CHAnuf  AN.  If  that  concludes  your  explanation  of  that  matter, 
you  may  now  proceed  to  the  next. 

Mr.  WiiXETT.  On  page  3071  I  say  the  advance  was  not  as  great  in 
New  York  as  in  foreign  countries,  except  at  one  single  period  when 
New  York  ran  absolutely  short.  The  table  following  will  show  this 
in  detail: 
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.  New    Yorh  and  TaU'i 


Data. 

;ssss 

gj2^^     DUKnnoe. 

1 

D4M. 

,as,. 

s: 

SI 

July  20 

July  2/ 

Aog.3. 

4.900 

-MO 

ll 

li 

ft.  us 
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"IS 

s.ai6 

4s 

b:i74 

11 

5.S35 

5.  ass 

5. 537 

4.  S3 

t-oa 

5.14 

S.H 

III 

0.02 

e.3s  1 

6.3»    1 

hI 
a.  37 

O-Ztl    1 

e.12  ; 

8.10    1 
8.07     , 

ts 

5.M    1 

+0 

+ 
+ 

+ 

OTO 

093 
113 

13S 

105 

2W 

if?- 

iil:;. 

3.811 
3.603 

4.047 

.289 

1 

.36* 

aS:  is./.: 

4:41s 

1.170 

1.1» 

S 

Aog.'ab'.... 

4.Tffi 
H5.39e 

1.3S3 

IS 

1 

0^6^"" 

165 
085 

090 

23I> 

BepLW... 

S.178 

i« 

.197 

SS::::: 

Nov.! 

Oct.  IS.... 
Oct.  16.... 

a^:S:::: 

IS 

•.'^. 

:ffi 

.SM 

Deo.  21 

f«» 

iiec.'zB.!!! 

4.701 
4.  AM 
4.GM 

ii«' 

■:iS 

.999 

i-m 

.189 

!o«i 
.'is 

AvmgB.. 

5.BK 

5.tH  1 

4.G33 

i-3l» 

n  gnoiilawd  It  parity  ol  quotatlans  [.  0 
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The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  is  demonstrated  that  this  advance 
in  the  price  of  sugar  was  not  an  American  advance,  but  was  a  world- 
wide advance,  and  not  as  great  here  as  in  other  countries  with  one 
exception  1 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  All  right.     Qo  ahead. 

itr.  WiLLBTT.  On  page  3079,  request  for  details  of  profits  of  cartel 
in  Germany.  This  was  answered  on  page  3092,  so  I  wUl  not  repeat  it 
here. 

On  p^e  3079,  regarding  extract  from  Willett  &  Gray's  paper  of 
June  12,  1901.  That  should  be  December  12,  1901.  I  thought  the 
chairman  was  at  the  time  reading  from  our  paper  and  not  from  a  mem- 
orandum handed  up  by  Mr.  Lowry,  otherwise  I  would  have  asked  for 
the  paper,  which  concludes  the  ex-manipulated  extract,  quoted  as 
follows : 

No  one  is  seeking  to  cruah  the  beet-sugar  or  the  Ijouisiatu  sugar  industry.  That 
which  is  asked  for  le  justice  to  all  branches  of  our  su^  industrv  and  to  the  people, 
which  everyone,  who  looks  ftt  the  matter  broadly,  will  admit  that  our  Government 
.is  under  moral  obligations  to  grant. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  not  in  the  article  I  quoted. 
Mr.  WiLLBTT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  other  a  correct  auotation,  as  far  as  iA 
went*  ^  .,e.OOQlc 
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Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIBHA.N.  Your  complaint  is  that  I  did  not  quote  all  of  il  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  YeSj  sir. 

The  Chaibuan.  I  luat  wanted  to  see  whether  he  sent  me  aaything 
that  you  did  not  puUish.  You  are  now  adding  the  balance  of  the 
article  which  was  not  in  the  extract  Mr.  Lowry  furnished  met 

Mr.  WiLLBTi.  Yes. 

The  Chaibuan.  AU  right. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  I  would  like  to  make  some  other  remarks  in  that 
connection. 

I  would  add  that  all  the  extracts  quoted  from  our  paper  in  favor  of 
eduction  of  duties  were  based  upon  the  evidence  given  at  the  (iiue 
by  Messrs.  Cutting,  Oxnanl,  and  oy  some  others  engaged  in  promot- 
ing the  beet-suear  industry  by  alluring  prospectuses  of  low  cost  of 
manufacture  below  3  cents  per  pound,  and  I  say  now  that  whenever 
it  is  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  majority  of^  beet-sugar  factori^ 
now  buUt  can  produce  granulated  sugar  and  place  it  on  the  market 
at  3  cents  per  pound  or  below,  the  duties  on  sugar  can  be  cut  from 
present  cost  of  such  majority  of  factories  down  to  the  basis  of  3  cents 
per  pound  without  material  injury  to  the  industry. 

During  the  existence  of  the  present  tariff  the  cost  of  manufactine 
has  undoubtedly  been  reduced  at  least  one-halt  cent  per  pound  to  3} 
cents  to  3i  cents  per  pound,  by  the  evidence  before  the  committee, 
and  a  simUar  induction  in  duties  might  be  made  if  such  reduction 
would  not  tend  to  discour^;e  the  promotion  of  the  home  industries 
up  to  the  point  of  increa.seu  supplies  of  free  and  partially  free  duty 
sugar  equal  to  and,  sa}',  100,000  to  200,000  tons  in  excess  of  our 
requirements  to  cover  contingencies  of  short  crops  in  some  instances. 

This  promotion  of  our  industry  is  a  much  more  vital  point  (from 
the  consumers'  stand])oint  included)  than  is  a  reduction  of  tariff  to  a 
point  that  lets  in  foreign  sugar  and  thereby  diminishes  the  home 
production.  Whenever  we  reach  the  condition  indicated,  competi- 
tion between  our  free  and  partially  free  duty  producers  will  begin 
and  the  consumei-s  will  benefit  thereby  and  the  United  States  will 
be  entirely  free  from  the  speculative  and  other  influences  which 
control  the  world's  price,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
under  the  conditions  indicated  the  United  States  will  become  a  con- 
siderable exporter  of  its  surplus  production  to  the  foreign  countries 
which  may  be  short  of  supplies  as  under  present  conditions  abroad. 

As  showing  the  ultimate  effect  of  home  production  equal  to  or  sur- 
passing home  consumption,  1  call  attention  specially  for  earnest  con- 
sideration to  the  fact  that  in  1910  we  reached  this  desired  consum- 
mation within  74,000  tons,  and  as  a  result  we  were  almost  independent 
of  Europe;  so  much  so  in  fact  tlmt  we  got  our  supphes  from  Cuba  at 
over  one-lialf  cent  per  pound  under  world's  prices,  during  whidi  time 
one  man  (Santa  Maria)  was  carrying  on  a  big  bull  speculation  in 
Europe  in  which  we  would  certainly  nave  been  involved  but  for  this 
limited  amount  we  required  that  year.  In  1911  the  Cuban  crop  fell 
short  of  1910  by  320,898  tons,  and  we  required  212,182  tons  from 
abroad  to  complete  our  supplies;  hence  we  were  involved  in  the 
world's  prices  in  1911,  an<l  tlie  result  was  a  hue  and  cry  against  the 
Iiigh  prices  of  sugar.  I  am  not  making  an  argument,  but  am  simply 
pomting  to  the  facts  that  appear  to  me  to  make  the  consideration  of 
the  increase  in  our  local  suppUes  of  greater  importance  in  lM;islatJoR 
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than  a  reductioo  of  duties  beyond  certain  limits,  those  limits  to  be 
such  as  will  positively  exclude  all  sugars  outside  those  of  our  States 
and  dependencies. 

The  Chairuan.  Let  me  ask  you  a  <juestion  about  the  74,000  tons. 
You  say  we  reached  a  point  in  1910  within  74,000  tons  of  the  desired 
amount  of  sugar.  In  making  that  statement  do  you  not  include  the 
Cuban  sugar ) 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  yes.  I  count  Cuban  sugar  as  a  part  of  our  home 
production.  Independent  of  Europe  is  my  statement.  In  all  my 
statements  I  am  nguring  on  the  amount  of  production  of  domestic 
sugar  as  including  Cubaj  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  ■which  are  subject 
to  preference  over  foreign  countnes.  In  these  estimates  of  total 
requirements  in  the  United  States  as  a  against  consumption  I  include 
Cuban  sugar. 

Mr.  Maiby.  Before  you  pass  from  that  point,  let  me  ask,  am  I  cor- 
rect ui  understanding  that  you  have  repeated  the  suggestion  that  the 
American  sugar  producer  can  profitably,  in  your  judgment,  raise 
si^ar  and  put  it  on  the  market  for  3  cents  per  pound,  and  that  it 
would  be  safe  to  reduce  the  tariff  to  such  a  point  that  he  would  receive 
only  3  cents  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  What  I  say  is,  that  whenever  it  is  proved,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  this  committee  for  instance,  that  the  majority  of  the 
beet  factories  in  this  country  are  so  located  that  they  can  produce 
sugar  at  3  cents  per  pound  or  less,  then  you  may  reduce  your  duties 
accordingly.  But  as  long  as  the  majority  of  tne  factories  can  not 
do  that  it  is  more  important  to  increase  production  until  they  can 
do  it.  They  have  made  great  progress  in  10  years  in  the  matter  of 
cost  of  production;  that  is,  in  lowering  the  cost  of  production, 

Mr.  Malby.  I  catch  your  meaning  now. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  to  ascertain 
exactly  those  facts  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Certainly. 

Mr,  Hinds,  You  think  it  would  be  easy  ? 

Mr.  WuLLETT.  I  think  it  would  be  extremely  easy.  A  committee 
■  1  objei  ' 


1  to  do  that  and  making  that  its  special  object  could  easily 
QO  iz. 

Mr.  HiXDS.  Don't  you  think  the  existing  Tariff  Board  would  perr 
haps  be  the  better  agency  to  go  through  the  books  of  the  companies, 
study  the  practice  here  and  aoroad,  and  make  a  report)  Don't  you 
think  that  they  could  do  it  with  better  faciUty  than  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  This  committee  has  already  so  much  information 
bearing  on  that  subject  that  it  seems  to  me  the  supplemental  informa- 
tion reauired  is  not  so  great  that  it  might  not  get  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  tne  Wajrs  and  \^ans  Committee  would  nave  to  go  over  the 
whole  ground  that  this  committee  has  gone  over. 

Mr.  Hinds.  No;  I  was  asking  more  with  the  idea  of  putting 
accountants  on  the  books  of  the  companies,  and  going  into  the  sub- 
ject thoroughly.  Would  that  not  brmg  out  the  information  desired 
m.  a  more  thorough  and  satisfactory  manner? 

Mr.  Wn-LETT.  It  is  really  the  only  way  in  which  the  facts  can  be 
brought  out. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  an  inquiry  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir,  i  ou  see  that  my  statement  involves 
considerable  besides  what  I  say.     You  see  that  I  limit  the  retention 
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of  dutU'H  eiitiiclj'  to  the  time  when  tlie  majority  of  the  factories^ 
there  iire  a  few  of  them  to-day  that  can  do  it,  but  if  the  tariff  were 
rediK'ed  to-day  to  that  extreme  more  than  half  of  the  beet-sugar 
factories  would  be  closed  or  have  to  move  to  other  localities  where 
they  could  do  business  to  advantage.  Then  would  come  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  multiplication  of  factories  in  certain  favorable 
locations  would  not  bring  about  another  condition  of  things. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  other  words,  that  is  a  pretty  large  question? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  A  verv  large  question  indeed.  What  I  mean  to 
say  is,  that  I  believe  all  legislation  to-day  should  be  directed  toward 

firomotion  of  the  increase  of  our  pre-ierves,  where  we  get  our  supply 
rom,  independent  of  Europe,  to  a  point  from  200,000  to  500,000 
tons  in  excess  of  our  actual  yearly  requirements. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  doclrine  ou^ht  to  be  carried 
out  to  the  extent  that  it  would  keep  up  the  tariff  simply  because  in 
certain  localities  they  do  not  seem  to  be  able,  whether  oy  reason  of 
conditions  of  climate  or  soil  or  other  reasons,  to  produce  sujgar  as  it 
is  produced  in  many  otlier  sections?  In  other  words^  to  keep  the 
duties  up  to  protect  them,  whereas  in  southern  California  or  Colorado 
or  elsewliere  that  is  not  true  of  the  conditions  at  all  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Tliat  indicates  that  the  whole  duty  is  to  be  taken 
off.  You  can  make  a  reduction  in  this  duty  to  a  certain  amount 
and  it  will  not  affect  any  beet  factory  in  this  country,  or  at  least  very 
few  of  them.     I  moan  to  say  by  that  that  while  a  few  factories  can 

S reduce  sugar  at  3  cents  per  pound  in  other  sections  they  can  pro- 
uce  it  at  3}  cents  or  3}  cents,  and  the  conditions  are  such  that  to 
meet  what  tlie  few  can  do  you  would  cripple  the  others.  In  the 
next  few  years  everv  factory  produ  ing  sugar  now  at  3J  cents  or  3} 
cents  per  pound  will  bring  the  cost  of  production  down  to  3  cents. 

The  OiAiRMAN.  Tliey  ao  not  encourage  us  to  believe  that  they 
can  do  it? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Others  have  done  it,  and  I  beheve  they  can. 

The  Chairman.  Spreckles  has  done  it  at  2.70  cents. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  the  others  can  do  it.  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  found  it  to  be  true  that  in  Louisiana, 
taking  the  testimony  of  people  who  have  appeared  before  us  on  this 
question,  that  they  can  not  produce  sugar  cane  for  less  than  nearer 
4  cents  per  pound,  wliercas  we  know  that  in  Java  it  is  being  pro- 
duced at  1  cent  per  pound,  and  at  a  goodly  profit — that  is,  if  we 
take  the  testimony  of  the  greatest  experts  in  the  world.  Now,  ought 
we  to  keep  the  tariff  up  to  let  those  people  produce  cane  sugar  in 
Louisiana  when  they  can  not  produce  it  excejrt  at  about  4  cents  per 
pound,  while  the  balance  of  the  world  is  producing  it  at  about  one- 
quarter  of  that  cost  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  don't  want  to  say  anything  about  Louisiana. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  you  don't,  and  neither  do  I,  as  I  am  a 
heap  closer  to  them  than  you  are;  but  what  about  the  fairness  and 
justice  of  that  proposition? 

Mt.  WiLLETT.  I  can  say  this,  that  a  gentleman  from  New  Orleans 
was  in  my  olfice  after  he  came  from  an  appearance  before  this  com- 
mittee, and  he  said  Louisiana  could  not  live  on  free  sugar,  but  that 
if  CongreK!  decided  to  have  free  sugar  he  hoped  they  would  give 
them  five  years'  notice,  in  wiiich  they  might  have  time  to  see  what 
they  could  do,  and  not  put  it  on  all  at  once.     If  they  gave  them  five 
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years'  aotic«,  they  would  see  about  changing  their  maaufactories  to 
Cuba  or  other  countries. 

The  Chaibman.  In  other  words,  when  the  scales  of  justice  are  held 
in  balance  between  the  consumer  and  the  producer  isn't  there  some 
point  where  legislation  ought  not  to  hot-house  industry? 

Mr.  W1LI.ETT.  Certainly.  But  don't  you  see  where  iJouisiana  would 
be  crowded  out  in  case  of  a  reduction  m  the  tariff )  Of  course  Lou- 
isiana will  be  crowded  out  anyhow  sooner  or  later  by  the  increase  in 
production  of  su^ar-  For  when  we  ^t  a  production  of  from  200,000 
to  500,000  tons  above  our  consumption  requirements  they  must  meet 
the  new  conditions  which  will  then  arise  to  confront  them. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Willett,  it  has  been  shown  here  repeatedly,  if  I 
am  correct,  and  I  think  I  am,  that  the  cost  of  production  of  beet  sugar 
to-day  in  the  United  States  is  somewhere,  on  an  average,  from  3.60 
cents  to  3.70  cents? 

Mr.  WiLirBm.  I  agree  with  that,  Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  ray  esti- 
mate of  cost  of  promiction  in  the  United  States  durii^  the  last  10 
years.  It  has  been  reduced  to  that  point  from  a  half  cent  higher 
than  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  And  of  that  cost,  say,  3i  cents  per  pound,  the 
farmer  receives  about  2^  cents  per  pound  for  the  sugar  contained  in 
his  beet  extracted  by  the  factory,  leaving  the  factory  cost,  all  expenses 
of  the  factory,  about  IJ  cents.  One  way  of  reducii^  the  cost,  and 
probably  the  most  striking  way,  would  be  to  pay  the  farmer  less  for 
LU  beets} 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoKDNEV.  If  the  farmer  would  raise  his  beets  for  leas  price 
than  he  receives  for  them  to-day  the  cost  of  production  of  beet  sugar 
could  be  materially  lowered  at  once,  but  it  will  take  the  greatest 
economy  all  along  the  line,  which  is  being  accomplished  every  day 
and  has  been  accomplished  during  the  past  10  years,  to  reduce  this 
cost.  The  cost  to-day  over  and  above  the  sugar  in  the  beet  paid  to 
the  farmer  is  1}  cents  per  pound,  to  reach  which  point  the  factories 
have  been  working  incessantly  for  the  past  10  years,  the  Michigan 
Sugar  Co.  showing  their  cost  of  production  liaving  been  lowered 
68.2  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Willett.  That  confirms  what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  If  the  time  comes  when  the  farmer  can  afford  to 
raise  beets  at  a  less  price  than  is  paid  liim  to-day  we  can  then  mate- 
rially reduce  the  cost  of  production  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  and  why  should  not  the  farmer  make  the  same 
improYements  in  cultivation  of  beets  that  the  factories  make? 

Idr.  FoHDNET.  There  isn't  any  reason  that  I  know  of,  as  I  said  on 
yesterday,  and  perhaps  you  can  bear  me  out.  I  asked  Dr,  Wiley  on 
yesterday  about  sugar  content  and  purity  as  to  beets,  and  he  differed 
with  me.  When  I  reached  home  I  got  that  statement  again  that  was 
sent  out  on  January  5,  1912,  by  the  Amicultural  Department,  which 
shows  that  the  percenta^  of  sugar  in  the  German  beets  this  last  year 
waa  17.63  per  cent,  and  m  Michigan  it  is  12.56  per  cent.  The  purity 
of  the  sugar  in  those  beets  raised  in  Germany  is  about  4  per  cent  or  5 
per  cent  greater  than  in  ours? 

Mr.  Willett.  Not  higher  than  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  When  the  industry  fhst  started  in  Germany  they 
only  secured  9  per  cent  sugar  in  their  beets;  in  1910,  17.63  per  cent. 
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Mr.  WiLLETi'.  Quite  an  advance. 

The  Chaisman.  Dogs  not  the  evidence  we  have  been  taking  reooitJj 
seem  to  indicate  to  you  that  the  beet  farmers  have  a  tremendouslr 
profitable  thing  in  this  matter  like  it  is,  and  also  indicate  that  ther 
could  stand  a  little  reduction  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  That  is  an  argument.  After  the  expeirence  of  a 
number  of  vears,  becoming  more  competent,  better  qualified,  and 
their  lands  orouglit  up  to  a  higher  state  of  efficiency,  aa  thej  have 
been  brought  up  in  Germany,  we  will  probably  have  improved  both 
in  the  beeta  raised  and  the  amount  of  sacchuine  matter  contained 
therein,  when  possibly  the  farmers  can  raise  beets  at  a  lower  price,  or, 
by  producing  a  better  beet  whereby  the  factory  may  extract  more 
sugar,  make  more  money,  and  yet  lower  the  cost,  aa  the  factories  have 
lowered  their  cost.    That  is  a  matter  of  development. 

Mr.  H1ND8.  Will  it  not  also  be  true  that  aa  ^ou  get  this  iiidu8tiy 
more  diffused,  get  more  farmers  interested  in  raising  beets,  that  pos- 
sibly  they  will  take  less  profit  as  their  methods  progress?  When 
worldng  up  a  business  and  before  it  becomes  diffused,  if  you  press 
them  are  they  not  apt  to  throw  up  the  whole  thing  for  something 
elsel 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  On  that  Une  I  will  say  that  we  have  letters  recently 
from  Wisconsin,  and  I  remember  the  remark  in  one  of  those  letters 
that  the  farmers  are  getting  crazy  to  raise  beets.  Now,  a  few  years 
ago  the  farmers  were  not  crazy  to  raise  beets;  they  were  anything 
but  crazy  to  raise  beets. 

Mr  luNDS.  In  the  corn-canning  business,  if  you  will  pardon  the 
su^estion,  a  farmer  will  raise  this  year  for  the  com-cannmg  factory 
anaif  he  gets  a  little  bit  dissatisfied  he  will  not  grow  com  next  year 
for  the  factory,  but  the  business  of  raising  com  for  the  factories  is  so 
well  understood  that  there  are  always  others  who  will  do  it  and  do 
it  so  that  the  factories  do  not  have  to  stop.  Along  that  line  I 
take  it  the  idea  is  to  diffuse  the  raising  of  beets  ao  that  they  will 
always  have  reserves  to  call  upon.  The  beet  is  a  new  industry  and 
not  so  well  understood  as  is  the  matter  of  raising  com. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  becoming  so. 

(The  committee  took  a  recess  until  2.30  p.  m.) 
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AFTER  KECB8S. 

(The  committee  met  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  taking 
of  the  recess.) 

STATEHEVT  OF  HR.  WALLACE  F.  WILLETT— Xenimed. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  this  to  what  I 
answered  r^arding  Louisiana:  To  refer  agfiin  to  Louisiana,  it  may 
be  possible  that  conditions  there  are  not  so  very  different  from  the 
beet-sugar  conditions;  that  is,  there  may  be  factories  in  Louisiana  that 
can  make  sugar  more  cheaply  than  other  factories,  and  if  duties  are 
reduced  so  that  a  minority  of  the  beet  factories  can  not  exist,  then 
also  those  factories  similarly  placed  in  Louisiana  would  be  obliged 
to  do  as  the  beet-sugar  factories  must  do,  improve  their  process  and 
make  refined  sugars  direct  for  consumption,  as  I  understand  Mr. 
Henry  Oxnard  is  about  to  do.  If  this  is  correct,  then  the  same 
problem  applies  as  to  whether  the  tariff  should  be  kept  high  enough 
to  protect  all  the  beet  and  cane  factories,  or  reduce  it  to  a  point  that 
protects  the  best  factories  and  obliges  the  poorer  factories  to  either 
improve  their  process  or  change  their  location. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Willett,  you  may  submit  the  next  table. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Page  3081  of  the  record,  surplus  of  sugar  available 
for  export  by  European  countries  is  shown  in  detail  in  Table  No.  9a, 
as  follows: 
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On  P&g^  3082  I  refer  to  the  import  duty  into  the  Philippines  as  a 
surtax.    The  question  asked  there  is  answered  on  page  3093. 

The  Chaikuan.  That  is,  the  ruling  of  the  Brussels  convention  on 
that  point! 

Mr.  WnxETT.  Yes;  that  is  covered  already  in  the  record  here. 

The  Chairuan.  You  do  not  care  to  add  anything  to  that  answer 
except  to  direct  attention  to  your  subsequent  answer! 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.   No. 

On  page  3086  Mr .  Mai  by  says :  ' '  Indicate  in  the  record  as  to  whether 
the  importer  in  Denmark  does  not  also  pay  the  49  .cents."  The 
importers  of  refined  sugar  into  Denmark  pay  SI. 21  per  hundred 

gtuude,  and  pay  no  further  tax.  The  importer  of  raw  sugar  into 
enmark  pays  72  cents  per  hundred  pounds  customs  duty,  and  when 
refined  it  pays  49  cents  per  hundred  pounds  Govenmient  tax  more  if 
it  goes  into  consumption,  say  72  plus  49  cents,  making  $1.21  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  or  the  same  as  the  duty  on  refined;  but  if  exported  as 
refined  it  does  not  pay  the  49  cents,  and  apparently  does  not  get  the 
72  cents  duty  refunded,  according  to  consular  reports;  but  according 
to  French  authorities,  there  is  a  drawback  on  exportation  of  66  cento 
per  hundredweight. 

The  Chaibhan.  But  they  get  what  is  equivalent  to  a  49-cent  draw- 
back by  being  relieved  of  tne  revenue  tax  in  that  case  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Exactly, 

Mr.  Malbt.  They  pay  72  cents  going  in  and  do  not  pay  anything 
if  it  is  exported  ? 

Dpir.  Wn-LEiT,  That  is  it.  But  if  they  refine  it  and  it  goes  into 
consumption  they  pay  the  49  cents. 

On  page  3087  Mr.  Sulzer  asked:  "On  what  day  did  manufactured 
sugar  reach  the  highest  price  to  the  consumer  in  the  United  States, 
and  on  that  day  what  was  the  price  of  manufactured  sugar  to  the 
people  of  England  ? "  Table  No,  2  gives  prices  in  New  York  and 
parity  of  Hamburg  price  during  whole  period  in  1911  compared. 
The  United  Kingdom  parity  would  be  freight  and  duty  added  to 
Hamburg  quotations,  say,  duty  $0,399  per  100  pounds  plus  freight 
chaj^e  of  $0.12,  or  tO.519  per  100  pounds.  So  that  having  the  Ham- 
burg quotations,  they  can  be  easily  compared  with  New  York  quota- 
tions or  with  United  Kingdom  Quotations. 

On  page  3090,  Mr.  Sulzer:  "Will  you  look  up  and  see  if  Sweden 
raises  all  the  sugar  that  they  desire  t"  The  analysis  of  Sweden  will 
show  that. 

The  Chaikhan,  What  does  it  show  about  that  1 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  I  do  not  remember. 

The  Chajbman.  But  the  analysis  you  have  in  your  other  report 
will  show  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

On  page  3100  Mr.  Raker  asked  for  prices  from  June,  1911,  onward. 
They  are  fflven  in  Table  No.  2  and  on  page  8  of  Willett  &  Gray's  Sta- 
tistical of  January  4,  1912. 

Mr,  Malbt.  Have  you  put  that  table  in,  Mr.  Willett  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Not  yet.    Shall  I  put  the  table  in  ? 

The  Chaibhan.  Yes;  unless  the  exact  figures  have  been  already 
covered. 

Mr.  Willett.  This  table  covers  the  whole  subject. 
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On  page  3101  Mr,  Rakur  asked  for  a  statement  of  imports,  one 
from  Janu&rr  1,  1911,  to  December  1,  1911,  and  one  from  July  1, 

1911,  to  November  1,  1911.  Table  No.  11,  which  I  have  already 
submitted,  gives  this  in  detail  of  countries  from  January  1,  1911, 
to  December  31,  1911,  and  gives  the  amount  of  preferential;  that 
is,  Cuban  sugars,  1,21S,152  tons,  and  the  amount  of  fuU-dutv  sugar 
212,182  tons.     Page  5  of  Willett  &  Gray's  Stiitistical,  Januarj'  4, 

1912,  compares  1911  imports  with  1910  imports  by  countries,  as 
follows : 
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Mr.  Raker.  That  sliows  a  comperisoit  of  the  two  years  in  (Utail  'i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  doea;  yes,  sir.  Page  8  gives  the  prices  paid  for 
sugar  during  those  periods  for  both  years,  already  submitted. 

On  page  3102  Mr.  Raker  asked  for  a  statement  showing  the  differ- 
ence between  the  actual  cost  of  raws  in  advance  of  melting  4tul  the 
price  the  refined  was  Bold  at,  produced  from  such  melting. 

Table  No.  12  gives  this  clearly  or  «s  dosely  as  can  be  calculated  for 
each  month,  July,  August,  September,  October,  November,  1911, 
compared  with  the  same  months  of  1910,  as  follows: 
18869— No.  43—12—5 
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Mr.  Kakbs,  The  table  will  rave  it  for  eaeh  montlL  separfttc  .and 
distinct  and  make  it  perfectly  plain  ? 

iii.  WiLLBTT.  Yee;  I  will  slutw  you  it  does^  if  you  wigb, 

Mr.  RaK£b.  Yes;  I  would  be  glsd  if  you  would. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  For  instance^  July  1,  1911,  the  import«s'  stock  in 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  was  52,871  tons.  The  refinerH  had  left 
over  from  their  May  receipts  32,773  tons,  the  value  of  which  on  the 
iBt  of  Junewa8}3.S6per  100  pounds,  and  on  the  Istof  July  they  had 
left  over  from  their  June  purchases  nothing.  L^  over  froQi  J'une 
receipts  they  had  164,302  tons,  making  their  total  supplies  on  the  1st 
day  of  July  197,075  tons.  Now,  thi^  statement  8^:W8:  that^  those 
Bugarsleft  over  from  June  receipts  wece  valuad  at  $3.91^  alittle  l^faer 
than  those  which  were  left  over  from  May  reoeipt^.. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  Wl^  did  they  value  those  sug^tfs  higher,  booauseti^tbe 
higher  mice  paid  for  them  t 

iir.  WnxsTT.  Yee,  sir;  because  of  the  advanced  {nice  pufL  for 
them.  This  is  my  estimate  of  the  ^ce  they  paid  for  these,  siinrs. 
Thatgavethemasteckatthelstof  July  of  197,075  tens.^  Nomd(n> 

UigmzecDyGoOgfc 
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iii£  the  mopth.  of  July  tbinr  purchased  horn.  iippDiteis  28,640  tons,  at 
S4.57  per  100  peimds.  Tnere  is  ao  adiraooe.fiom  tJw  June  pprcWea 
of  over  half  a  cent  a^pound. 

"Hie  CtttraiuN.  Air-  Willett,  i\-ill. it, disturb  you  if  I  interrupt  you 
to  a^  you  a^put.  BopietJiiQg  rig^t  at  thi§  poiift  7 

Mr.  WiL|,^TT,  Not  at  alt, 

Tne  Ohaibhan.  Mr.  Fordney  has  advanced  the  idea,  and  he  n)ay 
be  right  about  it — I  want  to  Iq^w  f ropi,  you:  w^hether  he. is  or  Dot-— 
th^  the  custonjdiguae  receipjia.  wjll  show;  in,  refereace  to  r&yf  sugar 
izamrt«d  during  the  period  of  this  recent  ri^e  that  the  Ameiiuap^Sucftf 
Retimng  Co.  and  the  Tarious  refinei-s  of  the  country  got  a  consl(utrr 
ablQ  adyantjB£g  because  of  this  recent,  iocrea^  in  the  price  of  sue^. 
I^.not  thia.  toe  caw,  that,  the  oiJy  way  that  could  b«  true  is  tppy 
probably  took  a<lTant^e  of  the  rise  so  far  as  the  sto(Jt  they  ha^.  on 
hand  was  concemedt  Was  that  the  waj-  of  it,  or  what  was. the  fact 
09  tQ.tha^? 

^ir-,  WiLLETji  Before  I  am  tluxtu^li  unth.thix  statement  you  will. 
have  that  very  clearly  before  you. 

Mr.  Bakkr.  These,  stateraents  you  have  are  intended  to.cover  the 
point  which  the  chairman  has  aalcetl  you  about  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  it  covera  that  point  entirely.  You  will  leam. 
from  these  statements  just  what  the  refuiers  paid,  for  their  sugfirs, 
and  if  you  .choose  to  ciuestion  as  to  what,  they  sold  their  refined  at,  I 
can  give  you  that,  if  it  dojes.nqt  appear  in  the  statement. 

The  CiiAiRUAN.  That  is  the  reason  1  asketl  you  about  it.  I  was 
not  suEf  whether  it  appeared  or  not. 

Mf .  Wji^-ETT.  After  we, get  througji  with.what  th^y  pay  for  the  raw 
sugar,  then  if  you,  ask.roe  what  tjiey  g9t  for.  the  relineflT  ran^tell  yau. 

The  Ohxirman.  Very  well:  suppose  you  cover  that  poi^it  in  your 
own  wav  before  yon  finish  this  branch, of  the  matter. 

Mr.  !foaj>MET.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit  m,e,  before  Mr. 
Willett,  explains  that  matter^  I  would  like  to  tell  you  just  what  I  did 
say.  I  said  that  I  have  a.  statement  in  my.  possession  giving  the 
importation  of  sugar  from  every  country  at  every  port  of  entry  in 
the  United  States,  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  in  montfe,  and  for  July, 
A\mi8t,  September,  and  October,  of  19U. 

air.  WiLLi;TT.  Probably  taken  from  our  Statistical,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  FoBpNEY.  No. 

Mr.  Wjllett.  There  is  do  other  source. 

Mr.  FoEpMEY.  I  got  it  here  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  Wjllett.  Oh,  ves. 

Mf-  Fqrr6(EY,  Apd.  tlie  invoice  price  or  value  of  eacli  month's 
importations. 

Mr-  W^iiETT.  What  is,  that  based  on  t — the  price  in  the  country  of 
export  OF  the  price  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mj:,  FoBpfiEV.  The  .invoice  price  at  which  it  is  entered. 

Mr-  WiLifliT.  Tlvftt  is. the,  country  of  export. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  i  presume  whoever  sold  the  sugar  sent  with  it  an 
invoice  showing  the  price  he  received  for  it;  that  is.  what  the  StAte 
Department  informs-D(.e. 

Mr,  WiWiKCT,  The  point  is  whether  that  is  the  price  received  in 
New  Yor^  or  in  Cujba  or  Java.  I  am  giving  you  the  values  in  New 
York, 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  The  only  diffei-ence  would  be  the  freight.  ^  .  ■ 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Suppose  thoy  were  Java  sugars  and  three  Tnonths 
on  the  way,  ami  the  market  had  gone  up  in  the  meantime  2  cents  ? 

Mr.  FoRDKEY,  Suppose  it  was  six  months  on  the  waj;  I  refer  to 
whatever  price  the  man  paid  for  it  here  on  the  contract.  The"  point 
is  he  contracted  for  this  sugar  loi^  before  it  was  entered  at  New 
York  at  a  price  much  lower  than  the  prevailing  price  the  day  it  was 
entered. 

The  CHAraMAN.  That  is  the  point,  exactly. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  covered  it  as  well  as  I  can  in  these  papers. 
That  would  apply  to  Java  sugars.  It  would  not  apply  to  Cuban 
sugars. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  other  words,  the  Government  reports  would  have 
to  do  with  and  show  only  the  valuation  put  upon  it  by  the  importer 
when  he  paid  the  duty? 

Mr.  WiixETT,  No;  when  he  shipped  the  goods. 

Mr.  Malby.  Oh,  no;  I  beg  your  pardon,  they  haven't  anything  to 
do  with  that,  Thoy  levy  a  duty  upon  the  value  of  the  goods  when 
they  are  entered. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Xo;  there  is  a  specific  duty  on  sugar. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Tliere  is  no  ad  valorem  duty  on  sugar,  and  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  what  the  invoice  shows. 

Mr.  Malby,  Yes;  that  is  correct, 

Mr.  FoBDSEY.  For  instance,  suppose  a  man  in  Cuba  sold  sugar  on 
contract  in  February,  to  be  dehvered  when  they  called  for  it  in 
August  <)r  September.  The  invoice  would  show  the  contract  price 
in  February,  delivered  at  Xew  York.  The  point  I  make  is  that  they 
were  not  paying  the  call  prices  or  the  European  prices  as  quoted  in 
October,  out  were  pnying  the  prices  they  contracted  to  pay,  we  will 
say,  in  February, 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  actual  method  of  business,  not  theoretical,  is 
that  the  refiner  buys  his  sugar,  cost  and  freight,  delivered  in  New 
York,  and  that  includes  the  iTo.  b.  invoice  price  in  Cuba  plus  the  cost 
of  the  freight,  making  it  equivalent  to  the  price  in  Xew  York 

The  Ch.urmax.  Or.  Willett,  let  me  put  the  question  to  you  in  a 
little  different  way.  Mr.  Fordney's  idea  is  this,  that  while  sugar  did 
go  up  all  over  the  world,  raw  and  refined,  very  rapidly  in  July  and 
August  and  the  early  fall,  that  the  American  refiners  had  bought  ahead 
largely ;  that  they  had  bought  under  contract  for  future  delivery,  and 
the  greater  jmrt  of  the  sugar  they  used  in  filling  their  contract  was  of 
that  character;  and  when  they  did  fill  their  contract  they  took  advan- 
tt^e,  of  course,  of  the  market  price  for  raw  at  the  time  they  filled  the 
contract.  Now,  the  question  is,  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  true  in 
point  of  fact  or  not  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No ;  it  is  not  true  in  pouit  of  fact.  Part  of  it  is  true 
and  part  of  it  is  not.  The  first  part  is  true  as  to  the  purchases  of  sugar, 
but  the  last  part  Is  not  true,  that  after  the  sugar  came  in  they  sold  it 
at  tile  higher  market  price  to  the  consumers  of  the  country.  That  is 
not  true. 

The  CiiAiBMAN.  Why  did  they  not  do  that? 

Mr.  FoituNEY.  They  did  sell  sugar  at  that  price. 

Mr,  WiLLETT,  When  they  bought  a  supply  of  raw  sugars  30  days 
ahead  they  contracted  on  their  books  for  enough  refined  sugar  against 
those  purchases.  They  sold  ahead,  too.  That  is  the  way  they  carried 
the  business  on.     There  was  no  time  during  the  six  months  of  Judb 
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to  December  when  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  i\'ii(=  not  soltl 
shead  30  days  against  previous  purchases. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  report  I  referred  to  shows  there  was  some  sugur 
imported  during  that  time-I  do  not  reraemher  what  month,  July, 
August,  Sopteml»er,  or  October — at  a  value  as  low  as  $1.88,  bat  dur- 
ing that  time  your  Statistical  Trade  Jonrnal  shows  wfincd  sugtir  sell- 
ing at  from  6J  to  7i  rents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Wnj-ETT.  That  price  of  Jl.SS  was  Philippine  migar.  I  take  it. 

M)'.  FoBDKET.  You  may  he  right,  hut  I  do  not  think  it  was.  1 
think  it  was  West  Indian  sugar. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Sugar  subject  to  1.685  duty? 

Mr.  FoRDNET.   Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  cover  your  point  here  perhaps  a  little  plainer. 
Your  point  is  covered  in  this  table.  This  ia  the  fiual  compilation  of 
those  months.  This  ta|>]e  shows,  and  agrees  with  Mr.  Fonlney's 
position,  that  at  one  time  the  difference  between  raw  and  refined,  in 
the  month  of  July,  averaged  $1.10. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  refiner's  margin,  nm  it  is  comnumlv 
called  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  i«  tlie  difference  between  what  the  refiner 
actually  paid  for  the  raw  sugar,  as  closely  ad  1  can  calculate,  and  the 
price  of  refined  on  tlie  market;  nut  what  he  got  for  it,  because  ho 
did  not  sell  then.  He  had  sold  ahead.  In  the  month  of  August 
the  difference  between  what  the  refiner  paid  on  his  sugars  bought 
before  arrival  and  the  quotation  for  refined  sugars  was  1.36  per 
hundred  pounds;  and  during  the  month  of  September  tlnit  differ- 
ence increased  to  1.60  per  hundred  pounds.  \ow  the  natural 
presumption  would  be  that  tlie  refiner  waa  getting  $1 .60  per  Iiundred 
pounds  profit.     That  is  your  idea,  is  it  not ! 

Mr.  FoRDXET.  Yes,  sir;  tlie  difference  between  what  he  paid  for 
the  raw,  no  matter  when  he  huught  it  or  contracted  for  it,  and  the 
price  he  sold  his  refined  at. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  \o:  you  tire  wr.)ng;  the  priic  of  the  Xew  York 
market  for  refined. 

■     Mr.   FoRDNEY.  1  stand  corrected;  that  is  what   I  meant  to  .^ay. 
Y'our  <]notation  on  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Wii.i.KTT.  Yes.  Taking  our  iiiiotations  <»n  relincd  sugar  and 
taking  what  he  actually  paid  for  his  ra«-s,  there  was  a  difference  of 
$1,66  in  September,  hut  the  refiner  havinj;  soUi  aheail  constontlj- 
during  those  m<mths  against  his  purchases  of  raw,  took  no  more  tlian 
the  usual  difference  of  parity  between  raw  and  refined. 

The  Chairman.  In  otlier  words,  he  did  not  take  it  bc<'ause  he 
couldn't.     He  had  contracted  short,  too. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  He  was  of  the  same  opinion  that  these  iJugar  men 
were.  Nobody  saw  this  ri-se  coining  all  over  the  world.  '  It  came 
out  of  a  clear  sky,  and  nobody  was  i)repnred  for  it.  Nobody  kept 
back  their  sugars  to  get  their  profit. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But,  Mr.  Willett,  taking  these  importations  for 
July,  August,  September,  and  October^  compared  with  the  c(m»um|i- 
tion  of  sugar' (hiring  that  time,  tlie  importations  arc  only  about 
half  the  amount  of  consumption  i 

Mr.  WrLi.ETT.  Yes;  that  is  shown  here.  On  tlx-  first  day  of  any 
month   they  did   not   have  enough  .sugar   for   their  meltingi*   llmt' 
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Mr.  FoRDNBY.  For  instance,  tak^  the  Uyt  weefc  in  August,  ttie 
amount  of  importation  duriqe  that  weel^  anfl  tbp  amount  of  con- 
suinption  during  that  w«p^^a  sQ&hpw,  thfsy  comparo.  The  endaaoe 
I  get  is  tltfiv^&^a  ajargeamji^unt  of  si^ar-onhaoid  wp  tQok.  a<lTpiltage 
of  ttifi  n^ar^t.  Mj.  Will^ (t,  I  do  not  wa^t  19  b^tjiiy.  a.  oaa&Aajet, 
but  t  will  say  thi9.niuct\,  &,g^,t4em^  con|ijecte4  with  onp  of  .lii^,fi|ia)^ 
stated  tliat  one  of  those  concerns  could  }mye,soId  out  th^  T^^yepflfi^ 
made  $7,000,000,  apd  wx)ulji  not  do  it.     Thaf.  capio  to  me  very  stiju^l. 

Mr.  Wjm-ett.  That  is  a  moonshitfe  story. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  came  from  a  mat),  cqqqected:  vqth.  one  of  the 
concerns. 

Mr.  WiLLXTT.  I  am  beginning  to  think  I  do  not  kjipv,  anything 
about  tt^bu^ess. 

TheCnajEWAN.  ^ou  think,  that  is.uttefly  up|WMiMi*()leJ 

Mr.  WjLLBTT.  Yes.  I  must  huiil  up  sQme.  01  these  people  who 
know  agoifithing  abo«t  thi^  business. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  As  I  understand  it,  the  coniii.tiq48.8Ufxqundiiig  the 
situatiqo,  during  this  yeai:  was  an  inducemei)^  not  to  bleed,  for  an  the 
blood  you  could  get  i 

Mr.  WjLLETT.  Let  me  instance,  one  refiner,  the  Wajjifir.  Co.  The 
Warner  Co.  sold  so  niany  sugars. ahead,  booked  so  auuay  ocders  al^ad. 
at  5  cents  a  ppund,  01  close  U>  it,  that  they  were  ux^ibl?  .to  sell  an; 
sugars  during  the  latter  part  of  tho^^,  njOBth^,  an^  wei)e  actually 
deSvering  .rennpd  sug^  at  a  loss  on  their  costi  of  raw;s^a  heavy  tb^. 
Ag.ain«t  sales  made  at  5  oeiits  for  refined  they  had  to  buy  rav^  at  over 
5  cents. 

The  Qhairmam.  They  had  not  bought,  ahead  as  fast  a§  th^y  had 
sold  ahead  ^ 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNBy.  I  was  informed.they  went  out  Vid  pui?^.ase4  other 
sugars  at  a  loss  of  a  cent  a  pound  to  make.  good,  thetr  cpntract. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  they  bought  back  contrapts.  which  they  had 
sold  at  5  cents  at  a  cent  a  pound  loss,  too.  That  wjis  Warner's  posi- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  All  those,  things  happen  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  trade  which  are  fixed  and  certain.  For  instance,  a.maii  does 
not  sell  at  a  loss  unless  he  is  under  a  contract  which  makies  him  do  it, 
and  the  reason  he  does  not  take  advantage  of  a,  rise  in  the  market  is 
because  he  is  under  contract  ? 

Mr.  W1L1.ETT.  It  is  the  same  old  story,  foresight  first  is  backsight 
lasl. 

Mr.  FoRnNEY.  We  can  not  get  aw^y  from  thia.fact,  howeyer,  that 
the  very  minute  our  domestic  crop  came  on  the  murlwt  down  went 
sugar  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound. 

The  Chair|4^n.  Now,  why! 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  I  answered  that  in  the  othtjr  l^fi^ing. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  mind  repeating,  it.? 

Mr,  FoBDHBY.  Mr.  Willett  answered  that  question,  this,  inoroin^. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  dup]lcid,.e. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY-  He  said  the  domestic  crop  fprceq,  the  pr^qe.dqvnr 

Mr.  Willett.  But  in  answer  to  Mr.  Fordney's^u^eataon.aftto  whf^ 
he  has  tibtained  fn)m  the  Government,  that  these  rSnejs  h^^-stich  an 
enonnous  amount  of  sugar  duiing  all  tjicae  months,  the  fafitew^te 
otherwise,  as  taken  fn)m  our  books,  and  we  keep  tab  on  every  pQiiiia, 
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ofstiga;-  thit  arrit*s,'srid  the  GbveWHlent  feiry  fcindly  favors  iis  with 
iiU  the'CUstbiWHbtise  retortis  lMrdftg:hOut  the  Uhitfcd  Statto,  So  that  onr 
records'bf  ftftpOH  stigSre  ftl^'teCatftlylike  fhe  ^veflitnent's,  or  they 
ooght'to  be,  as  theyaheiiiiiae'Up'frbm  GoVbmmrtit'rfetnrtis. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  I  will  take  the  matter  up'ftgain' with  thfebi  to  see 
where  we  differ  .'ifwe'tlo  aiffer.     I  tin  notdispirtittg  jMUriWoMs'at  all. 

1ttr."Wit.tTtTT.  "Mi  o»irfigul*s  of  "imports  comitmin  the'Go^erttfnent 
directjy, 

*TH€(  CilABtMAN.  Mr.  WlUfeit.'Tfrhat  W4a  your  statirtieht'ibotit  the 
proposition  that  the  beet  sugar  coming  on  the  ma^k^t  'loA'^ted  the 
price  of  sugar  t    Did  it  have  tHat  Effect ! 

"Mr.  "WitiJETr.  This  laStytftr,  1911  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir.  Were  the  beet-sugar  people -aoldtlhead 
or  notjjor  do  you'kndw? 

'Mr.  WiLLtTT.'AU  the  beet-sugar  peopIeexc6pt  Mirhigan  were  sold 
ithefid.    "Mr. 'Foi'dney^SSys "Michigan  was' not  sdld  ah^acT 

■Wr.'PoKDNET.  Thirty  days  find  45  days/ 1  wfe-s-infotnied,  were  the 
fui^hest' sales  shfead. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  Words,  they 'were  sold  ahead  fo  fhat 
extent? 

Mr.  FoeBKet.  All  sugar  is  aold  on  30  daya'  delivery. 

The  Chairman.  My  idea  in  having  this  matter  repeated,  if  it  is 
repfetitioHj  was  to  understand,  Mr.  WiHett,  who  is  probably  the 
greatest  hving  AtfiericAn' Authority  on  sugar"  ■prfiles,  whether  or  not 
in  point  of  fact  the' market  and  tfade  rteports  seemed  to  indicate  that 
the  beet^sugar  people'*ere  sold  ah6ad  nor  not.  You  say  ^her  were 
sold'tihfead? 

Mr.  WnxErr.  They  #pre  stHd  ahead. 

Mr.  PbRDNftT. ,  How  far  did  they  sell  ahead  1 

Mr.'WiLtETT.  Prom  30  to'SO  days. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  that'ig'a  fact  caniibt  Mr-'Willett  giTe  ualiis  view, 
from  his  thorough  cxdmination  artd  knowledge'of  tne'matter,  what 
Was  theprinie  inducement  that  irfdught  down  the  price  br^ligar? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  was  the  romiiig  on  to  the  market  of  the  Am6ri- 
can'bbet-sugaP  crop-  'but  hot  put  on  the  market  by  the  pfifinota  but 
by  the  jobbers  who  had  bought  it  at  the  lower'reflned  price  and  S(ild 
it  at  the  market  price.  The  jobbers  m'ttde  themoney  and  Ihe'beet- 
siifearmen  did'ttOt. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  You  say  they  were  sold  ahead  from  3ft  to'60  days. 
'Tha'beet'sugar  came  6n  thetnaritet  in  Midhigan  in  October? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PoRbwET.  The,highfest  price  it  reached'was  in  AijgUBt.  Why 
should  they  sell  ahead  at  a  cent  atld  a  half'or  2  -cetits  below  the  ittar- 
kfet'brice  of  AU&ust,  uiWesa  they  felt  pretty 'su**  the  market  was'woing 
"to  af6p,'and  they 'Were  jtfst  as  *6]1  aware  of  the  worid's'  supply  <m 
sugar  as  anyone  else. 

Mr.'WiLi.ElT.  It  was  sold  two  months  previous  t«J  October, 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Oureropcameon  the  murketontheCith  Of  October. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Ido  not  kiiOw  about  your  ("fOp. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY,  And  that  being  true,  if  they'wel'e  sold  aheud  60  days 
they  theri^Wonld  have '*<»ld  in  tne  middle  of  Auglist,  when  Very  high 
prices  Wre'pre*ailltig,'tt«d  thteyknew  at  that  time  as  well  as  they 
know  now'wnafthe  rondititjn  of  this  year's  crOp  wasgoing  to  be.  . 
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Mr.  WiLLETT,  My  records  show  they  aold  that  sugar  between  5  and 
6  cents  per  pound,  and  if  they  sold  it  between  5  and  6  cents  then  thev 
must  have  made  their  contracts  before  the  Ist  day  of  August. 

Mr.  FoEONEY.  Our  men  say  the  longest  contract  was  45  days,  ami 
only  u  few  sales  at  that. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  might  have  made  contracts  in  July, 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Xo;  they  did  not  f;rind  out  until  the  middle  of 
October,  and  they  could  uot  make  deliver\'  before  that. 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  The  wostoiii  factories  sold  sugar  long  before  they  had 
a  noun<l  to  deliver. 

Mr.  FoBDNBV.  I  am  speaking  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  know  nothing  about  the  Michigan  people.  You 
know  more  about  them  than  I  do. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY,  I  know  nothing  about  the  western  people  at  aU. 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  I  liave  records  of  Michigan,  just  like  the  other  State^: 
but  I  do  not  like  to  make  any  statement  about  them,  because  you 
know  about  certain  of  the  fa<'tories  in  Michigan;  but  there  were  some 
factories  in  Michigtui  that  did  the  same  thing  the  western  factories 
did;  but  they  may  not  have  been  your  factories.' 

Mr.  FoEDNEy.  I  do  not  know.  "I  only  have  it  from  a  man  whom  I 
believe  to  be  truthful  that  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co,  and  the  St,  Louis 
and  the  Owosso  Sugar  Co.- — — 

ilr.  WiLLETT  Cintori>osing),  Then  there  was  the  German  American 
Co.,  which  is  independent,  and  they  might  have  sold  ahead. 

Mr.  FoBDMEY.  They  may  have  sold  aliead,  for  all  I  knowj  but  theso 
three  concerns  are  very  lai-ge  concerns,  one  of  them  havma  a  large 
factory  with  a  sUcing  tiapacity  of  1,200  tons  a  day,  the  St.  Louis  Co. 
owning  2  factories,  and  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  owning  6  factories, 
making  0  out  of  the  17  factories  in  the  State;  and  a  gentleman  con- 
nected with  those  concerns  told  me  the  longest  sales  they  had  made 
ahead  were  45  da^'s,  and  those  contracts  were  only  for  a  large  quan- 
tity: that  the  heft  of  their  sales  were  30  days  in  advance. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  prices  which  you  reported  before  when  I  was 
here  go  to  show  that  fact,  because  otherwise  if  they  were  selling  in 
September  they  would  have  got  $6.54  a  hundred  instead  of  $5.54, 
which  you  reported  they  got. 

^.  FoRDNEY.  We  have  it  in  the  record  here  that  out  of  nearly  900 
cars  less  than  50  cars  were  sold  at  above  ♦5..'>5  up  to  the  Stfth  of 
November. 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  Tliere  was  no  New  York  quotation  for  gr&nulaMd 
sugar  below  6  cents  after  the  1st  day  of  August. 

Sfr.  FoBDNEY.  They  are  selling  yot  in  our  State  at  S5.55.  They 
started  in  at  S5.55  and  kept  it  up. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  From  6  cents  the  market  advanced  to  6.615. 
During  all  that  advance  from  6  cents  to  6.615  your  Michigan  factories 
were  selling  at  5i  cents  and  upward. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  The  I2th  of  October  was  the  first  sugar  turned  out 
in  the  State  and  was  sold  at  5,55. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  price  at  that  time  was  6.11. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  In  Isew  York. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  New  York  it  was  $6.11  per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  FoBnxEY.  Whether  they  were  sold  ahead  or  were  not  sold 
ahead,  the  fact  is  that  the  domestic  crop,  no  matter  when  it  was  sold, 
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■went  to  the  consumerat5.55,  aad  brought  down  the  price  of  granulated 
sugar  in  the  United  States, 

The  Chairman.  And  they  could  have  bought  the  foreign  crop  in 
Java  if  they  had  bought  ahead,  and  it  would  have>haa  the  same 
effect  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  There  is  no  question  whatever,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
tile  coming  on  to  the  market  m  October  of  the  Michigan  ei^ars  and 
other  domestic  sugars  dropped  the  price  from  6.57  in  October  down 
to  6.11  in  November,  and  Uecember  5.63. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  the  same  amount  of  sugar  had  come  in 
from  Java  or  from  Cuba  or  any  other  part  of  the  world  that  had  been 
bought  on  future  delivery  at  a  cheaper  price,  it  would  have  had  the 
same  effect  on  the  market,  would  it  not  i 

Mr.  WiLLETF.  I  do  not  think  it  would  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  the  first  place,  not  speaking  theoretically  but 
actually,  the  cost  of  Java  sugars  at  1.685  duty  was  so  far  above  the 
value  of  the  domestic  because  of  demand  elsewhere,  principally  in 
[England,  that  they  could  hardly  have  been  bought  at  a  competitive 
price. 

The  CuAiRUAN.  I  am  just  illustrating  the  principle. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Theoretically  you  are  right,  but  practically  you-are 
WTong, 

The  Chaibman.  Of  course  there  may  have  been  practical  reasons 
why  thCT  could  not  have  bought  it  or  brought  it  in. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  like  to  deal  in  facts  rather  than  theories,  if  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  like  to  have  reasons  given  tiiat  are  utterly 
unsound. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  riglit. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  because  the  sugar 
-was  raised  in  this  country  1 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  If  you  will  change  that  and  say,  instead  of  Java,  if 
Cuba  had  had  500,000  tons  more  sugar  to  send  us,  that  would  have 
caused  the  same  result,  exactly,  because  that  is  one  of  the  points  from 
which  we  could  have  gotten  sugars,  but  Java  is  not  a  point  from 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  get  sugars.  , 

The  Chaibman.  I  will  have  to  change  my  ideas  of  common  sense  if 
it  is  not  true  that  the  fact  that  this  sugar  was  raised  in  the  United 
States  was  not  what  brought  the  market  down,  but  the  fact  that  it 
was  sold  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WiixETT.  Yes;  and  we  might  go  a  little  further  and  say  if 
we  had  received  224,0lK)  tons  of  sugar  from  Cuba  and  our  domestic 
possessions  we  never  would  have  had  these  high  prices  at  all  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  to  go  a  little  further,  carrymg  out  the  chairman's 
suggestion,  there  was  one  other  reason  why  the  price  went  down, 
ano  that  was  that  we  did  actually  have  the  sugar,  and  we  did  not 
actually  have  any  other.  We  did  actually  have  the  beet  sugar  here, 
and  we  did  not  have  any  other. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  another  point. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  that  the  practical  fact  is  that  the  beet  sugar  was 
here  and  was  sold  at  a  price  which  brought  the  prices  down.  Now, 
I  rather  agree  with  the  chairman  that  if  we  had  had  other  sugar  it 
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might  have  produced  the  aamc  effect,  but  the  vshie  of  the  rnqniij 
does  not  seem  rery  important  because  we  did  ndf  hare  It. 

The  CHAtlfMA'N.  tVe-p.o<i]d'htfve*otten  it,  possibly. 

Mr.  Mai^y.  The  witniesa  says' we  could  not  bbcanse  they  did  not 
bare  it  to  sell  at  that  price. 

Mr.  Wn-tETT.  In  other  "words,  if  the  beet-Sugar  crop  tnttturcd  in 
June  or  July  instead  of  October,  that  would  have  fitted  the  gap,  or 
if  Cuba  had  had  that  200,000  tons. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  two  months  ahead  these  importers 'hod 'bought 
sugar  on  a  prior  contract  from  Cuba  which  Was  cheap  «Ugftr'snd  had 
it  to  bring  in  on  the  market  at  fhat  time  just  as  the  t«*t  sugar  came 
in,  WOuluit  not  have  had  the  same  'effect  upon'  the  mattet  as  the 
beet  sugar  coming  in  had  if  it  had  been  contracted  two  months  in 
advance  1 

Mr,  WiLLETT.  Yes;  if  they  had  bought  Enough  of  it. 

Mr.  RAkfiR.  I  Jim  assuming  that. 

Mr.'WiLLErrt.  Btit  the' (act  is  Ihey  did  not  buy  enough. 

Mr.  RaKbr.  But  I  am  asstfming  tney  had  bought  enough. 

Mr.  WiLtETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  having  the  sugar,  having  bought  it  in  advance 
at  a  lower  price,  it  of  necessity  would  have  reduced  the  price  and 
brought  the  market  down  * 

Mr.  Wn-LBTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  'And  it  did  not  make  any  difference  where  the  sugar 
came  from  or  the  kind  of  sugar,  if  it  was  bought  in  advance  at  alOw 
price,  when  sugar  was  high,  by  reason  of  having  this  sugar  bua^t 
Bt  a  low  price,  putting  it  on  the  market  would  bring  the  high  prices 
down;  is  not  that  right? 

Mr,  WiLLETT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.'Willett.'was  theprice  at  which  the  sugei"  Had  been 
contracted  for  the  controlhiig  factor?  Was  not  the  fact  thfcf  then 
was  such  a  supply  of  sugar  avtfilnble  for  the  country  the  main  factor 
and  not  the  contract  price? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  cjiiite  understand  that. 

Mr.  riiNDS.  'When'  the  sufjar  prices  came  down  and  when  the  beet 
sugar  went  onto  the  market, 'wns  not  the  fact  that  there  were  500;000 
tons  of  beet  sugar  coming  into  otir  maricet  the  dominant  factor  in 
price,  and  not  the  price  at  ^t"hich  that  sugar  had  been  contracted  for 
earlier  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Of  coui-se. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  other  M'ords,  the  contract  poce  is  a  mere  arrangement 
of  men  that  the  supply  of  tlie  product  may  knock  into  a  cocked  hat, 
to  use  a  modem  expression  ? 

Mr.  WiM-ETT.  When  supplies  are  short  and  any  nfiwcrop  comes 
onto  the  market,  prices  always  go  down. 

"Siv.  itiNDS.  And  if  there  h(id  been  a  million  tons  inst«ad-of  500,000 
tons  of  beet  sugar,  might  not  the  prices  have  even  gone  below  the 
contract  prices  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Not  if  tJiat  million  tons  did  liot  eome  in  until 
October  and  the  shortage  was  in  September.  The  shortage,  under- 
stand, was  fn>m  July  to  September,  and  there  was  no  crop  in  the 
world  that  could  meet  that  shortage  at  prices  aVaHaWe.  'When  it 
came  in  in  October,  then  there  was  plenty  of  sugar  available,  and 
down  went  the  price.  Liini.f^  j,  CiOOQ Ic 
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'  Mr.  IIiNDS.  But  did  the  price  go  doWn  before  the  sugar  was 
actu^Iy  on  the  market? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  No,  sir;  not  to  any  extent. 

Mr.  HiMDB.  Not  until  the  actual  sugar  was  put  on  the  market? 

Mr.  WiLLErr.  Not  until  the  sugar  was  put  on  the  market  by  the 
jobbers  who  had  bought  it. 

Mr.  Ibi4Ds.  This  fact  of  contracting  at  a  lower  price  did  not  of 
itself,  irrespective  of  the  material  presence  of  the  sugar,  have  any 
lowering  effect  on  prices  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Except  to  the  extent  that  the  jobber  who  bought 
cheap  wanted  to  realize  his  profit  before  the  market  went  down. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  clean  out  his  own  stock  1 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Resell  the  stock  he  had  contracted  for  with  the 
factoricis. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So,  to  some  extent,  coming  events  cast  th^  shadows 
before  them  ? 

Jfr.  WiLLETT.  To  some  extent;  and  yet  a  jobber  could  not  deliver 
his  sugar  until  he  got  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Mr.  Willett,  on  October  12^  when  Michigan  sugar 
came  on  the  market — October  12  was  the  first  day's  grind  in  the 
State,  if  I  remember  correctly — from  Willett  &  Gray's  report  refined 
sugar  was  quoted  in  New  York  that  day  at  S6.76  by  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  $7.25  by  the  Federal  Sugar  Co.,  and  $7.50  by 
Arbuckle's. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT,  They  are  the  gross  prices  without  the  discount. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes;  without  the  discount  of  2  per  cent. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  The  American  Sugar  Co.'s  price  was  6.615;  Ar- 
buckle's 7.35- 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  That  is,  after  taking  off  the  discount  1 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fo&DNBT.  Now,  the  reason  for  those  high  prices  at  that  time 
was  because  the  comii^  crop  of  1911  and  1912  was  short? 

Mr.  WiLLErr^  Oh,  no.  The  reason  was  there  was  no  supply  here 
to  be  sold.  " 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  Were  they  not  anticipating  a  short  crop?  ITie 
papers  were  full  of  that,  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  The  whole  rise  of  the  year  was  because  of  the  ex- 
pected short  ch>ps  of  Europe. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Now,  between  the  Ist  or  12th  of  October  and  the 
20th  of  November  nothing  had  transpired  to  change  in  the  mind  of 
any  man  what  the  world's  supply  of  sugar  was,  outside  of  that  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  and  we  knew  what  it  was  here ;  there  was 
no  particular  change  as  to  the  world's  supply  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Willett.  (^  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Tnat  is  exactly  the  point  we  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Oh,  yea.  The  European  speculator  had  lound  out, 
whcea  he  ran  his  sugars  up  to  19  shillings  at  Hamburg,  the  highest 
point  reached  there,  soon  after  that 

Mr.  FoKDNET  (interposing).  When  was  that,  Mr.  Willett? 

Mr.  Wellbtt.  That  was  when  we  were  at  6.61,  our  highest  point. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  October  12? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Along  in  September  or  October.  A  httle  earher 
than  October,  late  in  September — September  11  to  October  23. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  There  was  practicfllly  nothing  happened- — -y 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Allow  him  to  finish  his  statement, 
please. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Pardon  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  Etiropeao  speculator  discovered  some- 
thing at  that  time  1 

Mr.  Wn-LETT.  Mr.  Licht,  the  great  expert  on  beet  augats,  was  in- 
clined to  change  his  estimates  of  the  coming  beet  crop,  and  to  think 
there  was  not  going  to  be  ai  much  shortage 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  In  other  words,  the  shortage  had 
been  orerestimated  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  the  shortage  had  been  overestimated;  andabo 
at  that  time  he  discovered  the  Brussels  convention  was  inclined  to 
admit  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  tona  of  sugar  from  Russia  to 
eke  out  the  supply.  Those  two  things  combined  changed  the  specu- 
lative situation  m  Europe,  so  that  the  prices  declined  rapidly  from  19 
shilling  to  15  shillings  and  something. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  as  to  Cuba,  where  we  get  the  heft  of  our  sugars, 
there  was  no  changed 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Cuba  did  not  enter  ioto  conditions  in  that  month. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  mean  the  prospective  crop  for  us  was  to  come  from 
Cuba? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  We  were  uot  calculating  on  the  Cuban  crop  until 
November  or  December.  The  Cuban  crop  at  that  time  waa  non  est, 
or  not  considered.  . 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Was  this  mistake  discovered  just  at  the  time  our 
beet  sugar  came  onto  the  market  in  this  country  ?  Was  the  mistake 
in  the  world's  supply  discovered  just  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  A  httle  previous  to  that  time. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  But,  Mr.  Willett,  immediately  after  our  beet  sugar 
came  onto  the  market  in  October  down  went  the  price  of  sugar  to 
about  5.75. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  was  because  of  the  coming  on  of  the  beet  crop 
filling  up  the  gap  of  known  supply. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  it  exactly.    That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  These  statements  show  that.  At  each  month  of 
the  year,  beginning  with  the  several  months,  the  refiner  did  not 
have  sufficient  supplies  of  sugar  on  the  first  day  of  thft  month  to  meet 
hia  requirements  for  that  month. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  witness  has  a  statement  as  to 
when  these  various  sugar  crops  come  in,  and  I  would  like  to  have  it 
put  in  the  record. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  This  is  right  up  to  date,  January  4,  1912,  and  shows 
that  in  the  United  States  the  Louisiana  crop  begins  in  September, 
Texas  in  September;  the  crop  in  Porto  Rico  begms  in  January,  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  in  Novembei', 
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Mr,  Rakeb.  Mr.  WiUett,  right  in  this  same  connection,  are  the 
sugar  people  in  the  haliit  of  preparing  a  statement  in  advnnce  which 
win  show  the  prospective  crop  for  the  coming  year? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  They  do  not,  but  we  do. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  is  that  published  ? 

Mr.  WiLLKTT.  Yes;  the  prospects  for  1911  and  1912  are  stated 
in  ;bese  papers. 

Mr.  Raker.  .\nd  that  has  been  used  and  is  used  to  some  extent 
to  sort  of  figure  on  the  price,  is  it  ?  n  Goo<jlc 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  and  it  is  ven'  funny,  because  it  shows  yoa 
how  far  Willett  &  Gray  can  get  astray  sometimes  on  these  estimates 
of  future  supplies  depending  largely  on  crop  weather. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Willett,  ought  there  not  to  be  some-  method  or 
some  means  by  which  that  could  be  controlled  by  law,  this  matter  of 
preparing  statements  of  crops,  and  let  it  apply  to  sugar  as  well  as  to 
other  crops  upon  which  the  people  have  to  rely  t  These  statemejits 
go  broadca.st,  and  there  is  no  denial  and  there  is  no  way  to  know  what 
It  will  really  be.  and  unintentionally  it  may  work  a  hardship  a  great 
many  times  upon  the  consumer.  Could  you  surest  any  method  by 
which  that  could  be  regulated  ? 

M".  Willett.  The  Government  of  Russia  iloes  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  do  you  think  about  that? 

Mr.  WiLi.ETT.  W^hen  yon  get  to  Russia  you  will  find  out  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  do  not  know  whether  tnoy  will  permit  me  to  come 
over  there  now. 

Mr.  Willett.  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Raker,  All  European  Govern- 
ments— France,  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Germany — have  their  metb- 
ods  i)f  keeping  tab  on  the  stocks,  production,  exports,  etc.,  of  sugar, 
but  it  19  not  like  our  Government.  We  are  more  up  to  date.  Those 
Governments  are  always  30  or  60  days,  or  any  amount  of  time, 
beliind  in  the  data.  We,  you  see,  with  our  statistics  of  the  United 
States,  are  right  up  to  date  every  moment,  wlule  the  European 
countries  are  dways  30  days  behind,  at  least. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  would  it  not  be  a  wise  tiling  if  there  was  provi- 
sion by  which  you  could  get  from  the  department,  coming  out  each 
week,  the  amount  of  sugar  actually  on  hand  in  the  vajious  refineries 
and  factories,  and  then  also  a  statement  from  the  Government  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  crops,  and  some  regulation  by  which  we  could 
know  the  actual  conditions;  and  then  the  public  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  deal  intelligently.  Do  you  not  think  we  could  get  some  remedy 
for  that  which  would  oe  better  than  it  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  I  do  not  think  so,  no.  I  do  not  Hank  anything 
could  be  better  than  what  I  am  giving  you.  It  is  up  to  date  in  every 
respect,  and  what  you  speak  about  the  Goveniment  doing  the  Gov- 
ernment already  does.  They  give  us  the  figures  and  we  compile 
them.  The  only  difference  would  be  the  Government  would  do  the 
work  instead  of  us. 

The  CHAIRMA^f.  Mr.  Raker's  idea  is,  why  should  the  Government 
employ  your  concern  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  They  ere  kind  enough  to  give  us  the  figures,  and 
they  accept  our  figures.  We  have  just  given  them  these  January, 
1912,  figures  for  their  annual  statement.  We  reciprocate.  If  we 
want  something  sometimes  from  the  Government  and  we  ask  for  it, 
they  very  kindfy  give  it  to  us,  and  if  they  want  some  information  they 
ask  us  for  it  and  we  give  it  to  them. 

Afr.  Rakbe.  What  I  mean 

Mr.  Willett  (interposing) .  I  know  what  you  mean.  You  will  find 
it  in  Russia.  If  you  want  to  adopt  the  Russian  system,  jou  could 
do  it. 

Mr.  Rakes.  I  am  asking  for  your  opinion. 

Mr-  Willett.  In  fact,  the  Russian  Government  does  everj 
For  instance,  on  the  1st  day  of  September  of  each  year  the  ( 
ment  of  Russia  sets  down  exactly — the  first  ihJDg  they  set  down  is 
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how  many  sugars  shall  be  manufactured  into  refined  by  each  factory 
in  Russia.  They  also  dictate  how  many  tons  of  sugar  shall  be  man- 
ufactured by  those  refineries  for  the  consumption  oi  Russia.  They 
also  dictate  how  many  tons  of  sugar  shall  be  manufactured  above 
what  they  think  will  be  required  for  consumption,  to  bo  held  as  a 
reserve.  In  case  the  consumption  increases  they  allow  a  certain  part 
of  that  reserve  to  go  into  consumption.  If  the  consumption  of^the 
countiy  decreases  so  that  those  reserves  are  not  required,  tliey  oblige 
the  people  to  send  them  out  of  the  country  on  export.  They  allow- 
each  factory  to  produce  as  much  sugar  as  it  pleases  up  to  its  capacity, 
but  the  surplus  which  every  factory  produces  above  what  the  Gov- 
ernment specifies,  if  it  ^es  into  consumption,  has  to  pay  two  taxes, 
4.98  a  hundred  pounds  mcluding  the  ordinary  tax  of  2.49.  Now,  there 
are  lots  of  other  things  about  their  production  of  sugar  which  you  will 
notice  when  I  get  to  that  table,  regulating  the  production,  consump- 
tion, and  export.  Now  as  to  prices,  they  specif}'  the  hmit  of  price  at 
which  sugars  can  be  sold  in  Russia.  They  fix  a  umit  of  price  for  gran- 
ulated sugar  at  the  ports  of  Kief  and  Odessa.  If  granulated  sugar 
rises  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound  abtive  the  Government  price  at 
Kief,  then  the  Government  turns  on  to  the  market  a  suificient  portion 
of  this  reserve  stock  to  bring  the  price  back  to  where  it  was  before. 
So  tliat  the  prices  in  Russia  to  the  consumer  can  never  advance  above 
a  certain  p nee.  They  have  a  duty  on  sugar  in  Russia,  I  think  it  is 
$5  and  something  per  hundred  pounds,  but  if  the  country'  is  ninning 
short  of  supply,  the  Government  temporarily  reduces  that  duty  fnini 
$5.50  to  $2.89,  as  they  did  recently,  in  order  to  let  refined  sugai-s  into 
Russia  from  other  countries,  to  tring  down  the  price  again.  From 
A  to  Z  the  Government  and  the  sugar  people  run  hand  in  hand,  and 
the  Government  controls  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  On  the  other  hand,  do  the  people  of  Russia  get  sugar 
any  cheaper  thap  we  do  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  Oh,  yes.  While  we  were  paying  6^  cents  for  sugar 
in  this  country,  the  people  of  Russia  were  getting  it  at  ,'5  cents  and 
something. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  I  mean  year  in  and  'year  out,  do  the  people  of 
Russia  get  sugar  any  cheaper  than  we  do? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  ao  not  think  they  do,  because  their  tax  is  2.49. 

Mr.  Raeeii.  Of  course,  that  tax  goes  towu^  maintaining  the 
Government  ? 

Mr,  WiLLBTT.  Yes, ;  it  is  an  internal-revenue  tax, 

Mr.  Rakee.  And  uiat  situation  practically  eliminates  any  monop- 
oly in  the  sugar  business  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  it  eliminates  any  monopoly.  They  go  so  far 
as  to  limit  the  number  of  beet-sugar  factories.  They  can  not  be 
located  within  certain  distances  of  each  other  in  Russia,  and  the 
transportation  is  all  regulated, 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  That  eliminates  competition  among  those  factories, 
does  it  not  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes.  Then  there  is  another  tiling  which  came  up 
lately,  when  some  of  the  factories  in  Russia  which  had  been  making 
raw  sugars  arranged  their  machinery  so  as  to  make  granulated  sugar 
directly  from  the  juice,  just  as  we  do  in  this  country,  the  Government 
put  a  stop  to  that,  or  fixed  regulations  so  they  could  not  make  any 
profit  out  of  it  any  more  than  the  other  people  were  making. 
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Mr.  Rakbb.  Why  does  not  Russia  allow  her  factories  to  run  at  full 
capacity  and  export  moret 

air.  WiLLETT.  For  the  simple  reason  she  is  not  free  to  export. 
The  Brussels  convention  limits  her  export  to  ail  conveDtion  coun- 
tries of  Europe  to  200,000  tona,  and  their  exports  can  only  go  to 
Finland  and  the  other  nonconvention  countries,  and  those  countries 
do  not  want  as  much  sugar  as  Russia  could  give  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  object  of  that  convention  1 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  Brussels  convention? 

Mr.  Rakeh.  I  mean  the  object  of  that  restriction,  to  keep  the  price 
of  sugar  from  going  too  low  in  Europe  1 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  >.o;  it  does  not  have  that  effect.  The  object  of  the 
Brussels  convention  was  to  do  away  with  bounties,  and  they  have 
done  away  with  bounties.  No  country  that  gives  a  bounty  on  sugar 
can  send  a  pound  of  sugar  into  a  convention  country  without  paymg 
a  countervailing  duty.  Russia  can  not  export  mto  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Russia  pays  a  bounty,  does  she  nott 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  interpret  that  Russia  pays  a  bounty,  but 
Russia  says  they  do  not.  Tne  United  States  countervails  against  a 
bounty  of  72  cents  in  Russia,  while  Great  Britain  says  the  Russian 
bounty  is  23  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  The  Brussels  convention  does 
not  specify  at  all  what  the  bounty  is.  It  is  not  a  bounty;  it  is  an 
advantage  which  the  exporter  gets  if  he  sends  his  sugar  abroad.  For 
instance,  following  out  what  I  have  said  about  the  division  of  the 
production  of  sugar  in  Russia,  and  the  amount  set  apart  for  export, 
now  all  these  internal-revenue  taxes  in  Russia  are  paid  at  certain 
dates,  June,  September,  and  January  or  December,  so  that  the 
refin&d  sugar  which  is  on  hand  in  the  factory  on  the  1st  of  June  has 
to  pay  the  Government  tax  on  that  date.  The  Government  gets  its 
tax  ahead  of  its  consumption.  Now  the  amount  which  is  allowed 
for  export  has  already  paid  a  tax.  When  a  request  is  made  to  export 
a  portion  of  that  sugar,  the  Government  releases  it  at  the  port  of 
exportation  and  gives  an  export  certificate,  that  so -many  tons  of 
sugar  have  gone  out  of  the  country,  which  have  paid  a  tax  of  $2.49. 
Now  the  exporter  can  not  go  to  the  Government  and  get  that  J2.49 
back  in  money,  but  out  of  this  surplus  sugar  which  he  has  made,  on 
which  he  has  to  pay  two  taxes  if  it  goes  into  consumption,  with  this 
permit  he  can  put  that  into  consumption  without  paymg  but  a  single 
tax  on  it.  Now  those  certificates  nave  a  market  value.  There  is 
another  certificate  besides  that  which  is  a  permit  certificate  which 
applies  directly  to  the  export  of  these  200,000  tons  to  convention 
countries.  Each  factory  has  its  pro  rata  and  receives  a  certificate 
that  it  is  allowed  to  export  to  convention  countries  so  many  tons. 
Now,  these  factories  pool  those  certificates,  and  the  manager  of  the 
pool  puts  the  certilicates  on  the  market.  Sometimes  they  are  worth 
23  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  sometimes  they  are  worth  72  cents  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  just  recently  they  drew  very  high  prices.  They 
were  worth  11,14  a  hundred.  Now,  that  23  cents,  or  11.14,  is  inter- 
preted as  a  bounty.  At  the  time  we  countervailed  tJie  certificates 
were  worth  72  cents.     To-day  they  are  worth  79  cents,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hinds.  We  stiH  countervail,  do  we? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  We  still  countervail,  and  to  be  exact  we  should 
countervail  at  79  cents  instead  of  72  cents.     Great  Britain  said  they 
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"were  paying  a  bounty  of  23  cents,  but  then  Great  Britain  does  not 
countervail  at  all.  They  simply  exclude  sugars  that  pay  a  bounty. 
No  sugar  can  go  into  the  United  Kingdom  that  pays  a  bounty  at  any 
rate  of  duty.    It  is  excluded. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Then,  Mr.  Willett,  the  world's  price  for  sugar  is  not  a 
supply  and  demand  price  entirely,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Willett,  Wbat  reference  has  that  to  Russia  i 

Mr.  Hinds.  With  all  these  arrangements  of  bounty  and  these  other 
arrangements,  it  results  that  the  supply  and  demand  of  sugar 

Mr,  Willett  (interposing) .  You  mean  it  is  not  free  to  seek  a  proper 
leveH 

Mr.  Hjnds.  Yes. 

Mr,  Wiu-BTT.  No;  it  is  not  free  throughout  the  world  to  seek  a 
proper  level  of  price. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  the  world  price  is  an  artificial  price  f 

Mr.  Willett.  To  the  extent  that  the  trade  of  the  world  is  not  free 
and  open  and  clear,  and  it  is  subject  to  bounties  and  restrictions  and 
conditions,  Wliat  we  want  to  do  is  to  get  independent  of  all  that, 
and  we  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Suppose  we  increase  considerably  in  the  Philippines 
and  Cuba  increases  considerably  and  the  beet-sugar  supply  m  this 
country  doubles,  will  not  that  make  a  revolution  in  sugar  i 

Mr.  Willett,  Most  decidedly.  That  is  what  I  say,  increase  the 
Cuban,  Porto  Rican,  Hawaiian,  Philippine,  and  domestic  cane  and 
l>eet  sugar  industry  to  a  point  above  our  requirements  for  consump- 
tion up  to  500,000  tons,  so  that  if  Cuba  should  give  out  some  year 
and  not  produce  much  sugar,  we  would  still  have  enough  for  our  con- 
sumption. Then  we  would  be  indipendent  of  the  world  and  we 
would  make  our  own  (world  s)  price. 

Mr,  Hinds.  And  what  ought  that  price  to  be  in  the  United  States  1 

Mr.  Willett.  That  price,  after  equalizing  the  production  to  con- 
sumption, will  depend  upon  the  competition  between  the  different 
interests— between  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  domestic  beet 
and  cane  industry.  They  will  all  be  working  to  get  our  market,  and 
the  consumer  then  will  get  the  advantage. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  probably  we  would  get  the  cheapest  sugar  on 
earth! 

Mr.  Willett.  We  would  get  the  cheapest  sugar  on  earth  under 
those  conditions.     There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr,  Hinds.  And  is  that  situation  reasonably  in  sight,  do  you 
thmk? 

Mr,  Willett.  We  came  within  74,000  tons  of  it  in  1910,  and  this 
year,  accordii^  to  the  outlook  of  the  Cuban  crop  at  the  present 
moment,  we  will  come— I  should  say  that  we  might  meet  it,  provided 
that  the  shortage  in  Europe  does  not  infringe  upon  our  Cuban  reserve. 
Already  the  Umted  Kingdom  has  bought  140,000  tons  away  from  our 
supply  in  Cuba,  but  they  are  reselling  it  or  tiying  to. 

The  Chaikman.  While  that  situation  would  be  idea!  and  I  thor- 
oughly agree  with  you,  yet  its  ideal  beauty  is  somewhat  affected,  so 
far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned,  by  whatever  duty  we  lay  against 
Cuban  sugar,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Not  as  long  as  you  make  the  Cuban  sugar  duty 
lower  than  you  make  the  foreign  sugars. 

The  Chairhan.  But  this  is  the  effect  of  that,  is  it  not,  that  what- 
ever you  lay  the  Cuban  duty  at,  the  Hawaiian,  the  Porto  Rican,  the 
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beet-sug&r  men  in  the  West,  and  the  cane-9ugar  men  in  the  South  &I: 
levy  that  tax  on  the  consumer  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  TTie  prices  of  all  of  them  go  to  that  level.  When 
we  get  to  Great  Britain,  I  will  show  you  how  you  can  give  our  people 
cheap  sugar.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  people  otGreat 
Britain  getting  their  sugar  cheaper  than  the  rest  of  the  world;  but  if 
you  will  change  our  system  of  taxing  sugar  in  the  United  States,  you 
can  give  our  consumers  sugar  at  the  same  price  the  people  of  the 
TToited  Kingdom  get  sugar,  and  at  the  same  time  get  $50,000,000 
revenue,  the  same  as  you  do  now,  and,  furthermore,  you  will  increase 
your  revenue  every  year  as  consumption  increases,  instead  of  decreas- 
ing it  as  consumption  increases. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  alreaily  explained  tlie  method  the  suo^ar 
refiiiera  adopted  or  used  fast  year  in  July  tod  August  and  Septemner 
and  October  and  November  in  selling  their  product? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  that,  following 
the  table  you  have  already  introduced. 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  I  have  touched  upon  that  informally  in  this  discus- 
sion. 

The  CuAiRMAN.  Could  you  not  give  us  that  information  just  at  this 
place  * 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  1  have  covered  that  pretty  well,  have  I  not. 
by  saving  these  tables  will  show  that  the  refiners  never  at  any  time 
from  June  to  October  had  more  than  a  supply  of  30  daj's  of  raw  siigar, 
and  thev  were  sold  ahead  tliat  much  on  tlieir  refined.  Consequently, 
the  level  of  difference  between  raw  and  refined  did  not  vary  in  practice, 
as  Is  shown  by  the  variations  in  the  quotations. 

I  wa-s  asked  on  page  -3103  to  give  the  Louisiana  contract..  That 
was  given  in  Table  No.  Mi.  1  do  not  seem  to  have  it  before  me  at  the 
moment,  unless  it  has  already  gone  in  the  evidence;  but  at  anv  rate 
I  covered  that  point  fully  in  my  former  hearing,  and  what  I  said  then 
covers  that  matter. 

On  page  311.3  I  wan  asked  about  Prinsen-Geerligs.  Mr.  Palmer 
claimed  that  Prinscn-Gecrligs  made  the  statement  to  him  that  at 
1^  cents  per  pound  Java  can  make  40  per  cent  profit.  I  said  that 
that  was  an  absurd  statement.  I  will  show  you  that  Mr.  Palmer  was 
mistaken,  and  that  he  did  not  understand  German.  Mr.  Prinsen- 
Geerligs  is  a  great  sugar  man  who  prints  books,  and  has  printed  three 
volumes  of  sugar  statistics,  and  one  volume  is  on  the  production  of 
sugar  on  the  i.sland  of  Java.  I  have  those  books  in  my  office.  They 
are  in  Dutch,  i^o  I  did  not  bring  them  down,  but  I  translated  them 
far  enough  to  show  you  he  was  mistaken. 

The  Chairman.  I  "find  on  page  2797  of  the  record  this  language  in 
extenso,  which  I  quote  from.     Air.  Palmer  says: 

I  am  quoling  from  the  aoi«B  which  I  made  aita  my  interview  and  which  notes 
have  been  passed  upon  by  Mr.  GccrtigH  aa  being  correct. 

Mr.  Malby.  Wh&t  is  youi-  statement  about  it,  Mr.  Willatt  t 
Mr.  WiLLETT.  My  statement  is  that  Mr.  Frinsen-Geerligs's  book 
states — and  he  givas  the  details  of  the  cost  of  refining  sugar  in  Java 
as  applied  to  three  of  the  most  prominent  factories  in  Java,  and  ends 
by  saying — that  the  average  coat  of  manufacture  of  sugars  in  Java, 
according  to  those  reports  fropi  these  three  large  factones,  is  ^1.49  a 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  grade  of  sugar,  refined  or  raw? 

Air.  WiiXETT.  Thej  do  not  make  any  refined  sugars  in  Java.  It  ia 
semirefined.    In  Iqdia  they  call  it  refined  3ugar. 

The  Chairman.  About  9&'. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  98i  or  99.  Rub  out  your  number  16  and  they 
vii'ould  be  asking  whether  that  is  refined  or  raw  su^ar. 

Mr,  Hinds,  ftli'at  kind  of  labor  do  they  employ  in  Java  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar!    What  are  the  conditions  of  its  production? 

Mr.  Wiu-ETT.  Tlie  natives  do  the  producing  of  sugar.  The  pro- 
duction of  sugar  is  done  under  the  direction  of  the  Dutch  Government- 
Mr,  Hinds.  Is  it  free  labor^  scmicontract,  or  slave  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  I  think  it  is  free  labor.  The  Dutch  Government 
controls  the  labor.  The  natives  have  a  native  prince,  but  the  native 
prince  is  subject  to  the  Dutch  Government  at  home. 

Mr.  FoEDNET.  Is  it  peonage  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Virtually  so,  I  should  think.  You  can  not  do  any- 
thing on  the  island  of  Java  unless  you  get  the  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment,    liiey  tax  anybody  and  everybody. 

Mr.  Hinds.  While  they  are  doing  all  those  things,  do  you  suppose 
thev  keep  their  hands  off  entirely  from  the  day's  work  of  the  native, 
and  that  he  ia  under  some  peonage  system  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  I  do  not  think  he  is.  A  young  man  from  our  office 
went  to  Java  and  lived  there  a  number  of  years,  and  I  never  heard 
anvthing  of  that  kind  from  him. 

Mr.  luNDS.  The  reason  I  ask  is,  such  systems  are  common  in  that 
latitude,  and  I  had  the  impression  there  was  something  of  that  sort 
in  Java. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  think  so, 

Mr.  Malby.  We  have  had  a  good  many  references  in  om-hearings  to 
Java,  one  way  and  aaother^but  the  fact  about  the  business  is  that  Java 
has  probably  reached  its  limit  of  production,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  no;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  !Ualby.  I  supposed^t  had. 

Mr.  WiLLETi.  No;  it  increased  100,000  tons  last  year,  I  think. 

Mr.  Malby,  I  thought  we  had  had  some  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  Java  had  reachea  its  limit, 

Mr.  WiiABTT.  Oh,  no.     I  will  tell  you  what  it  is  doing— it  is 

■    turning  its  production  into  these  high-grade  white  sugars  more  than 

ever.     It  is  producing  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  tons  of  these 

99-test  sugars  which  are  supposed  to  come  in  here  as  raw  sugars  if 

you  eliminate  the  Dutch  standard. 

The  Chairhak,  And  it  would  cheapen  sugar  a  good  deal  to  do  that  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  would  not  under  the  present  duty. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  to  eliminate  the  Dutch  standard  and  let 
those  sugars  come  in  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  it  would  not.  I  stated  the  other  day  it  would 
not  make  a  difference  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pouna.  I  have 
the  calculation  here,  which  I  will  put  in  later,  that  with  our  present 
duty  those  sugars  would  be'  about  17  cents  a  hundred  pounds  less 
than  the  price  of  granulated  su^ar.  I  take  the  consul's  report,  and 
add  tiis  cost,  freieht,  and  duties,  and  it  is  19  cents  less  than  the 
I^ce  of  granulated  in  New  York  at  the  same  time.  At  the  present 
date,  if  you  eliminate  the  Dutch  standard' and  pay  the  duty  scale 
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Up  to  99,  tlie  difTerenco  between  New  York  grRoulated  and  that  Jaya 
Bugar  is  26  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  (."HAiRMAN,  That  would  be  about  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  t 

Mr.  Wju-ett.  The  consumers  will  not  buy  that  sugar  at  that 
difference.     The  manufacturers  might;  probably  would. 

Mr.  Malbt.  If  they  can  manufacture  that  sugar  so  cheap  in  Java 
and  there  is  sucli  a  tremendous  demand  for  it,  I  dp  not  see  why  they 
do  not  do  it, 

Mr.  WiiXETT.  They  do  do  it.  I  say  they  have  increased  -very 
much. 

Mr.  Malbt.  But  these  prices  have  been  pretty  good  here  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  they  could  get  into  Great  Britain  witiiout  paying 
much,  if  any,  dutv. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  where  it  goes — to  Great  Britain.  Great 
Britain  relies  on  Java  for  its  sugar  supply,  largely. 

Mr.  Malby.  They  could  got  in  here  m  this  country  if  they  can 
manufacture  so  cheaply. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  can  not  come  in  here  with  our  present  rate  of 
dutv. 

Mr.  Malby.  If  they  can  manufacture  for  about  a  cent  a  pound. 
they  could  afford  to  psj-  that  duty. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  can  not  do  that.  To  go  back  to  that  point. 
Mr.  Prinsen-Geeriigs,  in  hia  book,  says  that  the  coat  of  protLicing 
sugars  in  the  island  of  Java  is  1.49. 

The  Ciiairhan.  Do  you  know  what  the  date  of  that  book  iai 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  a  recent  publication. 

The  C'liAiBMAN.  Can  you  give  us  the  date  it  was  printed  i 

Mr,  WiLLETT.  It  is  volume  4  of  a  series  of  handbooks  of  Java,  by 
Prinsen-Geeriigs,  published  in  the  service  of  the  sugar  culture  and 
sugar  factories  of  Java,  and  on  page  145  are  given  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction by  a  number  of  Java  factories.  This  gives  an  average  cost 
of  about  5  florins  a  pound,  or  SI. 49  per  hundred  pounds.  The  date 
does  not  seem  to  he  given. 

The  Chaikhan.  Will  you  supply  the  date  for  us  later! 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yea,  sir.  Mr.  Prinsen-Geeriigs  says  that  the  cost  of 
producing  sugar  in  the  island  of  Java  is  1.49  or  1.50,  in  round  numbers. 
Another  statement  by  Mr.  Geerligs  is  this:  At  1.50  cost  in  Java 
those  factories  can  make  40  per  cent  profit  by  selling  their  sugars  at 
2.10  a  pound,  instead  of  making  60  cents  a  nundred  out  of  the  cost 
of  proauction,  which  is  an  absurdity,  of  course.  They  could  not  make 
anv  profit  below  the  cost  of  production. 

The  CuAiRMAN.  It  has  been  testified  here  that  he  told  Mr.  Palmer 
that  at  1 J  centa  a  pound  Java  can  make  40  per  cent  profit. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  R  the  sugar  sells  at  2,10. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  the  natural  inference.  He  covltd  not  sell 
below  the  cost  of  production  and  make  40  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  what  his  coat  of  production  is. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Doesn't  it  say  there  1 

The  Chairman.  He  says  that  at  1.49  cents  he  can  make  40  percent 
profit. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  a  mistake.  Frinsen-Oeerligs  says  in  his  book 
it  costs  1 .50  to  produce  sugar  in  Java.  That  is  the  cost  of  production, 
and  that  gives  40  per  cent  profit  on  the  price  which  Jay^  is  selling  her 
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sugars  at.  Th^t  is  confirmed  by  the  consiilar  reports  as  to  the  price 
JaTa  is  gettuig  for  her  sugars.  Now,  Mr.  Palmer  did  not  understand 
I>utch  sufficiently  to  get  that  straight. 

The  Craibmak.  Your  idea  is  that  at  a  cost  of  1.6  cents  a  pound 
they  would  have  40  per  cent  profit  in  it  at  the  present  price  t 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes;  that  is  the  explanation.  There  can  not  be 
any  other. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Palmer  says  it  was  in  1908  when  he  had  this 
interview. 

Mr.  WiLLEiT.  No  matter  what  year  it  was,  he  never  could  have 
done  that. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Does  the  Government  of  Java  intervene  to  fix  the 
selling  uice  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  No;  not  on  sugar.  They  do  on  coffee,  but  not  on 
sugar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  do  on  coffee  1 

Mr.  WiLi.ETT.  Iney  put  up  their  coffees  at  auction.  Anybody  can 
buy  sugar,  but  all  their  coffee  production  is  sold  at  auction  every  year 
and  limited  within  certain  prices.  If  it  does  not  bring  a  certain 
amount  they  do  not  sell  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  this  profit  of  40  per  cent  a  natural  profit? 
Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  that  is  a  bona  fide  profit  over  and  above  the  cost 
of  production,  the  cost  of  production  being  a  cent  and  a  half,  and  they 
are  selhng  their  sugar  at  2.10. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  a  reasonable  profit  * 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  a  reasonable  profit;  yes,  sir.  I  have  that  all 
figured  out  for  you  in  the  tables. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  the  sugar  leaving  Java  sells  at  2.10  ? 
Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  it  ia  worth  that  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Hinds.  What  is  the  freight  on  it  to  the  western  world  a  hun- 
dred?   It  must  be  about  20  or  30  cents! 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  it  is  39  cents.  I  have  that  information  in 
my  papers  here. 

Hj*.  Hinds.  So  that  Java  sugar  afioat,  ready  to  be  disembarked  in 
this  country,  would  be  something  like  2.40  or  2.60  a  hundred  ? 

Ikfc.  WiLLETT.  Java  sugars  sold  in  this  country  on  July  27  at  12 
shillings  10  pence  halfpenny,  or  J4.54  a  hundred  pounds,  including 
the  duty.     If  you  take  the  duty  of  1.685  off  of  that  it  would  be  2.855. 
The  Chairman.  Then  take  off  25  cents  more  for  freight. 
Mr.  Hinds.  I  was  trying  to  find  out  the  ccat  landed  here  without 
the  du^. 
Mr.  WiLLETT.  2.85. 
Mr-  Hinds.  That  is  for  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  rawsugar.  ThatisunderNo.  16.  Thatwould 
not  be  the  same  as  their  white  sugar  if  you  took  No.  16  out;  that  is  a 
different  sugar  and  costs  2  shillings  more. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  that  white  sugar  an  unrefined  sugar? 
Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  mighty  close  to  refined  sugar.     India  calls  it 
refined  sugar.     They  use  it  in  India  and  call  it  refined  sugar. 
Mr.  Hinds.  What  is  the  process  by  which  it  is  made — a  draining 


Mr.  WiLLBTT.  It  is  made  the  same  way  all  semirefined  sugars  are 
made,  out  of  cane.  For  instance,  the  way  Cuba  makes  its  16  sugar 
to  come  into  this  market,  they  pass  through  a  centrifugal,  and  at 
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&  certain  point  in  the  revolution  of  the  centrifugal  thev  atop  it,  lesr- 
ing  on  the  surface  of  the  sugar  a  sirup,  which  discolors  tne  crysial  and 
brings  it  below  No.  16.  Now  in  Java  or  in  Cuba,  if  they  wexe  making 
the  nigh-colored  sugars,  No.  24  Dutch  standara,  at  that  point  tiiej 
would  take  an  ordinary  garden  watering  pot  with  veiy  nn«  Bpraj. 
and  would  hold  that  pot  inside  of  the  centrifugal  wlule  it  is  reT<uvii^ 
rapidly,  and  just  enough  water  would  go  in  there  to  wash  off  this 
sirup  which  is  on  the  crystal,  and  that  would  leave  the  crystab  irtiite. 
That  is  the  process. 

Mr.  HiNDfi.  Has  that  Java  sugar  been  boiled  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  it  has  been  boiled  and  has  reached  tht 
centrifugal. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  it  has  not  been  filtered  through  bone  black? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  it  has  not  been  iiltered  through  bone  black,  and 
that  is  the  only  diiferenoe. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  they  produce  in  Java  a  very  fine  grade  of  sugar 
that  differs 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  will  show  it  to  you.  [Exhibiting  samples  of  sugai 
to  the  committee.] 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Willett,  how  much  did  you  say  that  Java  sugar 
would  cost  laid  down  at  New  York  duty  free  1 

Mr.  WiixEi-r.  The  modus  operandi  of  estimating  that  is  in  my  Java 
papers  and  will  come  up  to-morrow:  but,  ofThana,  I  remember  it  is 
26  cente  exactly  below  the  value  of  the  American  granulated  with  tite 
No.  16  eliminated.  With  the  present  arrangement  it  would  cost  about 
19  centa  a  hundred  lees  than  the  American  granulated. 

CThereupon,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  tiie  committee  adjoamed  until 
Thursday,  January  11,  1912,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Special  Committek  ok  the  Isvestigation 
OF  THE  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  Othebs, 

House  op  Repbesentatites, 
Washingitm,  D.  C,  Thursday,  January  U,  t91S. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon,  William  Sulzet 
(acting  chainnsn)  presiding. 

TSSTIMOHT  OF  MS.  WILUAX  P.  WILLETT— Besitiaed. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Mr.  Chairman,  nn  day  before  yesterdaj  while  Dr. 
WilcT  was  before  the  committee,  I  asked  the  doctor  whether  or  not 
the  sugar  content  and  the  purity  of  the  sugar  in  Qerniar  beets  was 
not  coneiderably  more  than  the  Bugai  content  and  the  puiity  thereof 
in  beets  raised  in  this  countiy.  Dr.  Wiley  stated  he  did  not  think 
thfflP  was  any  greater  amount  or  that  the  difference  did  not  amount 
to  very  much.  I  had  before  me  then  and  have  now  a  report  from  the 
ITnited  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  fi2, 
issued  September  29,  1910,  which  given  a  table  showing  the  number 
of  acres  of  land  planted  to  beets  at  that  time  in  Germany,  Austria, 
France,  Russia,  Belgium,  Holland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  Unitea 
States,  showing  that  the  number  of  tons  of  beet^  raised  pei  acre  for  all 
lands  planted  in  Germany  averaged  10.99  tons  to  the  acre;  it  is  some- 
what larger  in  some  of  the  other  countiies  and  much  leas  in  some  of  the 
others,  but  in  the  United  States  it  is  9.71  tons.  The  sugar  content 
of  the  beets  in  Germdnv  is  17.6.3,  while  in  Austria  it  is  17.52;  Fiance, 
13.35;  Russia,  14.97;  Belgium,  15.14;  Holland,  15.67;  Sweden,  15.13: 
Denmark,  14.98:  and  in  the  United  States,  12.56.  The  number  of 
pounds  of  dugai  raised  per  acre  iit  Germany  is  4,200  pounds,  the  h^- 
flst  amount  in  any  coontry  named,  while  in  the  United  States  we  pro- 
duced 2,439  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre. 

I  also  have  before  me  a  statement  which  I  obtained  from  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  dated 
December  IS,  1911.  I  a^ed  for  and  obtained  the  import  values  of 
all  sugars  in  all  principal  ports  of  entry  in  the  United  States.  I 
asked  lor  the  quantity  ot  sugar,  in  pounds,  imported  with  the  imported 
value  for  the  months  of  July,  August,  September,  and  October,  191 1, 
and  I  find  as  follows : 

Ai  the  port  of  Beaton  there  was  entered  in  the  month  of  July 
14,432,791  pounds  of  sugar,  and  the  value  taken  from  the  invoices, 
which  are  certified  to  as  being  correct,  is  t2.43  per  hundred  pounds; 
and  at  the  port  of  New  Yonc  (I  will  not  give  the  odd  numbers), 
248,000,000  pounds,  import  value  S2.43;  at  the  port  of  Philadel- 
phia, 30,000,000  pounds,  import  value  J2.47;  and  at  New  Orleans, 
83,800,000  pounds,  import  value  92.56.    These  are  all  Cuban  sugars. 
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Now,  for  August,  at  Boston,  26,000,000  pounds,  import  value 
J2.53;atKew  York,  187,000,000  pounds,  import  value  $2.62;  at  Plul- 
adelpbia  7,500,000  pounds,  import  value  >2.58;  and  at  Galveston, 
6,325,000  pounds,  import  price  $2.52;  at  New  Orleans,  43,000,000 
pounds,  pnce  $2.90. 

Now,  for  the  month  of  September,  Htigar  entered  M  Bwton  txom 
Cuba,  7,500,000  pounds,  price  $3.31 ;  at  New  York,  63,000,000  pounds, 
price  $3.26;  at  Philadelphia,  12,400,000  pounds,  price  $1.88;  at  Gal- 
veston, 6,500,000  pounds,  price  $3.74;  at* New  Orleans,  7,500,000 
pounds,  price  $2.68. 

Now,  lor  tine  month  of  October  there  wae  no  tnif^  entered  at  Bos- 
ton from  Citba,  but  at  New  Yorit,  in  round  numbers,  12,000,000 
pounds,  price  $4.12;  at  Fhiladelpliia  only  27,000  pounds,  price  $3.45. 
There  was  sooe  at  Galveston  and  non«  at  Xew  Orleans. 

Then,  for  the  name  month,  July,  all  sugars  paying  £uJl  dvAy  of  1 .685 
entered  at  New  York,  $2.20;  and  at  San  Francisco,  full-duty  paying 
sugais,  $2.^.  Fob  Augtist,  all  faU-dnty  paying  sugcrs  ewtemg  the 
port  of  New  York,  price  $2.14, 

Mr.  WnxEXT.  Of  eoorse,  you  understand  those  are  n«t  Cuban 
Buears. 

Mr.  FoEMiBY.  No:  they  are  full-duty  paymg  sugars,  Wr.  WiSeU, 
and  aje  practically  aJl  West  India  Idand  siu^an. 

l£r.  WiLLBTT.  Than,  would  yon  not  in&r  m>m  idiose  pnom  tbat  the 
sugars  entering  Philaclel):^a  at  1.88  were  f^so  full-du^  sagan  instead 
of  Cuban  gugaxa ) 

Mr.  ¥oDMXt.x.  N«;  I  aaked  tiie  man  who  pmpand  this  stiateaient 
thati  question  hmI  ha  said  they  were  Cuban  si^axs. 

Now,  all  fuU-duty  paying  sugars  entered  at  the  port  of  San  Fan- 
cifloo  dunog  the  moiab  of  AueoBt,  the  prow  was  ^.46. 

Far  Septem^r,  those  «nt«nBff  the  part  of  Bogtm  2.03,  and  at  Hbt 
■  of  New"    ■  ~-        .    -^     "        ■       


pert  of  New  Yock  2:9S,  and  at  San  FraanKO  2.17,  and  f«c 
<d  October  all  sugars  entoiiBg  the  port  of  Bostioa  2.51,  and  tboM 
entered  at  N«w  York  2.78,  and  at  New  Orleara  1.93.  l^aee  ipen 
DuU^  East  Indnfi  si^ata,  enbering  Uieport  of  New  Chieans ;  aad  thaae 
entering  the  port  of  ^n  FnnoHco.  for  Ootoim;,  1911,  full-dRtry  beaving 
swftia,  $2^0  per  hundted  powada.  Now,  then,  fbc  all  sugars  «abenng 
aUT those  ports  for  the  moirtdi  ttf  Jiily  averaged  3.41^  and  for  tfae 
mooth  of  August  2.56,  and  for  September  2.74,  and  f«r  Aognt  2.59. 

Mr.  SUJ.ZEB.  Mr.  Fordney,  is  that  an  offieiai  taUet 
'  Mr.  FOEimBT.  Yesi  air;  it  is  cwtbSsd  to  sad  eonaee  fsom  lifr.  Aas- 
titt's  office. 

Ak.  SuusK.  You  bave  no  <d»JBotioiito  baving  the  HO&temcrafi  ineop- 
porated  m  the  raeordt 

&fe.  FoAOHBT.  N«,  sa;  I  would  hke  to  have  it  put  in.  Ae  saooRl. 
Thi>  is  buniahed  by  Mr.  O.  P.  Austin  from  the  bnveau,  pnapmBd'  for 
me  on  December  15,  1911. 

itt.  SiJLaHB.,  There  beiag  no-objection,  bheatatoiBnit  -mil  Wimror- 
porated  in  Ghe  reeord. 

The  staiteneat  r^Stnoi  to  is  as  Mlom: 
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Mr.  FOKDNBY.  I  also  bAve  hare  the  foliowiog  atatement  which  was 
publiahed  in  the  Inter-Ocean  of  Chicago,  Satuni&ir  morning,  Septem- 
ber 30,  1911,  as  an  advertisement  from  the  Amencan  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  as  follows: 

THE  FACTS  IN  TSE  BDOAR  BITOATION. 

Th«  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  which  refines  42  per  cent  of  the  sugar  used  in 
the  United  States,  rmlize«  thttt  the  advance  in  the  price  of  sugar  is  of  deep  concern  to 
every  consumer.  Pursuant  to  the  policy  of  ite  preeent  mana^meat,  bb  announced  in 
its  annual  report  of  January  IS,  1910,  it  recoeaisee  "the  legitunate  interest  which  the 
public  has  in  a  bueineea  organiEatioii  which  deals  in  a  necessity  of  life,"  and  desires  to 
state  the  facts  which  have  caused  the  advance  and  its  own  policy  in  coimection 
therawitii. 

wobld'b  saw  buoaks  bhobt. 

The  crop  just  harreeted  in  Cuba  shows  a  shortage  of  about  300,000  tons  from  the 
previous  crop,  a  direct  loss  in  our  supplies,  as  these  sugars  come  to  the  United  States 
almost  exclusively. 

Long-continued  heat  and  drought  in  Europe,  corresponding  cloaely  to  the  unlowud 
eummer  weather  conditions  in  this  country,  have  so  seriouely  impaired  the  growing 
beet-sugar  crops  of  France,  Germany,  and  Austria  that  estimates  indicate  a  reduction 
of  1,600,000  tons  or  more— over  one-fifth— hi  the  supplies  of  Europe. 

lliiB  threatened  scarcity  has  caused  excessive  speculation  in  Europe  and  has  ad- 
vanced the  sugar  prices  at  London  and  Hamburg — the  leading  sugar  markets  of  the 
wertd— If  cents  per  pound  since  June  15,  while  growers  of  cane  sugar,  in  the  face  of  an 
anxious  cfemand  and  a  sudden  shortage  in  the  beet  product,  have  simile rly  advanced 
the  priceof  their  product  over  2  cents  per  pound  in  the  same  period. 

WE   PRODOCE    NO    raw   SUOAR. 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  does  not  own  an  acre  of  cane-sugar  land,  nor  doen 
it  produce  a  ^und  of  raw  su«j:;  it  depends  for  its  supplies  of  raw  sugar  upon  the  grow- 
ers of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  Java,  and  other  sugar  countries. 

It  has,  in  common  with  all  other  refiners  at  home  and  abroad,  been  compelled  to 
secure  its  supphes  from  these  sources  at  constantly  advancing  prices. 

On  June  15  raw  sugar  could  be  secured  at  3.89  cents  per  pound.    The  corresiXMiding 

C-icenowis  5.96  cents  per  pound.     On  the  June  date  this  company  was  selling  gianu- 
ted  sugar  at  4,90  cente  per  pound  net,  while  our  price  since  September  11  has  been  ■ 
6.62  cents  per  pound  net. 

As  regards  our  policy,  it  will  be  seen  from  these  prices  that  oui  margin  between  the 
law  ma  the  refined  sugar  has  at  no  time  been  excessive.  We  believe  it  only  just  to 
add  that  the  grocery  trade  of  the  country  has  likewise  maintained  a  fair  parity  to  the 

OUR   PRICES   UNnBR   COWPBTITORe'. 

During  the  rise  our  prices  have  ruled  lower  than  our  competitor6',,having  been  from 
one-quarter  to  three-quarters  cent  per  pound  below  the  quotations  of  other  refineie. 

We  ehare  the  hope  that  every  consumer  undoubtedly  entertains  that  the  loss  in 
Europe  has  been  exaggerated  (the  actual  figures  can  not  be  known  before  December 
or  January),  and  that  the  calls  upon  what  aie  almost  exclusively  American  suppUes 
of  raw  ai^ar  will  gradually  diminish. 

Happily,  the  domestic  sugar  crops  promise  good  yields,  and  with  their  harveeting, 
which  baa  already  commenced  and  which  will  be  in  full  pn^ress  in  October,  the 
preeent  tension  should  disappear. 

In  the  meantime  our  policv  as  r^ards  a  reasonable  margin  over  raw-augai  prices  will 
be  continued.  It  is  dictated  not  only  by  a  recognition  ot  our  peculiar  relstionshij)  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country's  households,  but  also  by  good  business,  for  any  decided 
check  in  consumption  with  a  profit  margin  as  narrow  as  that  in  sugar  refining  could 
only  occasion  heavy  losses  to  all  refiners. 

The  Aubrican  Suoar  Refining  Co., 
Materi  of  Crgstal  Domino  and  Other  Quality  Sttgart. 

BiPTEMBRR  27,  I91I. 

Now,  then,  on  Simdav,  September  28,  19II,  the  same  article 
appeared  in  tne  World,  of  New  York.  ,--  . 
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Mr.  WILI.BTT.  I  ean  ifUnt^  that  statHneat,  Mr.  FordtHj,  sigaed 
by  the  Amaacau  Sugkr  Rcfiui^ Co.,  aa  bung  thair  orig;>aal  iitMiiiniml 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  wowd  like  to  Bubmit  at  thu  ]>«iiit  the  fioUowing  (able 
taken  from  the  London  Economist : 

[Pnin  the  London  Eeammlit  dF  D«o.  19,  imi.] 
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Mr.  IIiiTDfi.  You  will  ootica  that  taUe,  Mr.  Willett,  of  imkix  num- 
bers, compares  ttte  phoea  ot  sugar  at  two  pAriods,  10  jman  apcrt,  tb 
-presentperiod  and  10  y«ari  hgn. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  not  10  years  apart— 1891  to  1903  and  1896  to 
1910. 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  ma^  be  more  thaa  10  years. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  It  la  less  than  10  yware;  1891  to  1893  ooraparerf 
with  1906  to  1910. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Now,  you  wiJJ  ootwe  there  are  columna  of  percentages 
showing  the  increase  or  decrease  of  prices  of  England  and  the  United 
States  in  that  table. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  will  uutice,  for  inetauca,  that  wiiaat  in  botli 
ootubtfies  has  hftd  a  laise  Mreettta«e  of  iaoreasfl,  not  aa  largo  in  the 
United  Kingdom  aa  in  the  United  m>atee,  but  a  very  lac^  increaee. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Three  times  as  lai^  in  the  United  States  as  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  reikatiTely  laa^  in  ttuiM  aotnutitM.  And  abo  oate, 
a  larv«  increase. 

Mr,  WiLLETT.  Eight  times  as  liti^o  in  the  United  States  as  in 
Europe, 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  maize,  a  large  increase. 

Mr.  WiLLKTT.  Double  the  increaae. 

Mr.  IIiNDB.  I  am  not  particular  to  get  the  connarMB  batwwn 
the  two  countries,  but  to  show  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in 
both  countries.     In  the  United  States  it  is  somewhat  larger. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  all  the  way  through.        Cringle 
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Mr.  Hinds.  And  also  a  large  increase  in  potatoes,  especially  in  the 
UDitod  States. 

Mt.  Wjllbtt.  Seven  times  as  large. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Now,  when  you  come  to  the  item  of  sugar,  do  you 
notice  thero  ia  an  actual  decrease  in  the  price  of  sugar  in  Englantf? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  Four  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  in  America  a  relatively  small  increase. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Eight  per  cent.  The  difference  between  the  two 
■would  be  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  you  will  notice  in  going  through  the  table  that 
sugar  is  differentiated  from  every  other  commodity,  both  of  food  or 
material. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  that  the  percentage  of  increase  is  much  less. 

Mr.  WiLUETT,  Tea,  sir;  much  less. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  England  it  is  even  a  decrease,  while  everything  elae 
has  been  increasing  1 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yea. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  with  us  it  is  only  8  per  cent,  whereas  in  other 
(iungs  it  runs  as  high  as  88,  77,  31,  41,  and  131. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  will  notice  fromthat  statement  that  sugar  seems 
to  occupy  aji  absolutely  exceptional  position  to  any  other  commodity.   . 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Entirely  so. 

Mr.  HtHDS.  Now,  how  do  you  explain  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  WbU,  I  know  nothing  about  anytiiing  except  sugar. 
I  am  not  an  expert  on  any  of  those  other  articles,  consequently  I  aoiAA 
not  explaki  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Are  you  aware  of  any  exceptional  conditions  relating 
to  th«  nroduction  ot  sugar  that  would  account  For  that  T 

Mr.  Wii-i-aTT.  In  ita  relation  to  wheat  and  oate  and  other  things  t 

Mr.  Hinds.  Are  tJiere  any  ewjeptional  influences  governing  w» 
pronhiGtion  of  sugar  which  possibly  do  not  exist  as  to  wheat  or  oataf 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  United  Kingdom  produces  no  sugar  at  all,  and 
depends  entarely  nptm  its  imports  of  si^ar;  consequently  all  that 
atracts  tbe  price  of  sugar  in  the  Urtited  luiiedoTn  is  the  import  duty 
«4  40  cents  ft  hundred!  That  is  what  would  apply  as  to  sugar.  As 
to  what  would  apply  to  the  other  articles,  I  do  not  know. 

Sfr.  HiWDs.  Of  course,  wheat  is  a  world  product,  produced  all  over 
th%  world,  and  wiieat  goes  into  England  free,  without  any  duty,  ajwi 
yet  the  increase  in  the  price  of  wheat  has  been  13}  per  cent  and 
sugar  has  decreased  4  per  cent  in  that  period. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  That  would  rather  inclicate  that  the  production  of 
0He«r  had  lately  increased  during  that  period  ? 

Mr.  HiNDa.  Let  me  ask  you  if  this  is  a  fur  infwence — that  ^e 
production  of  sugwr  in  the  world  is  fostwed  in  every  countiy  by 
protective  amuigemente;  ^at  is,  it  may  be  said  to  be  hothouse  in 
vrerr  co»ntry,  except  En^and,  of  course^  and  England  is  governed 
by  the  world  s  price.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  sugar,  you  might  say,  is 
iKrthouse  t 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Why,  as  to  that  I  will  say  this:  T^at  sugar  throughr 
out  the  worM  is  not  free  of  dutv.  That  is  to  say,  there  aie  duties 
apon  nugar,  and  bounties  upon  it,  or  were,  and  restiictinns  upon  it. 
T*ne  convention  eountrie*"  restrict  the  importation  of  sugar  intojjjj^r 
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countries  and  it  is  not  free,  whether  it  is  by  means  of  countArvailme 
duties  or  not.  W«  do  the  same  in  the  t'nited  States.  So  that  look- 
ing at  it  in  the  United  States  sugar  never  seeks  its  level  on  an  abso- 
lutely free-of-duty  basis  in  all  coiuitries. 

The  Cbaibman.  The  sugar  industry  is  very  highly  protected  every- 
where, isn't  it,  except  in  England  ?  That  is,  Geimany  has  hi^  pro- 
tection for  sugar,  and. France  has  lugh  protection,  Austiia,  ana  til 
other  countries,  have  they  not  >. 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  With  tKc  exco|)ti(m  of  the  T'nited  Kingd<»n  and 
Dwimark. 

The  OiLAiRMAN.  There  i.t  artificial  stimulation  of  the  industiy 
almost  everywhere :  in  the  I'nited  States,  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
etc.* 

Mr.  Wm-ETT.  Yes,  ail. 

The  Chairman.  Evidently  that  is  so, 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  More  artificial  stimulation  than  there  is  for  wheat, 
oats,  or  any  of  those  things.     Isn't  that  so? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  should  .'lay  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  spite  of  that  sugar  in  the  last  10  years  haa 
advanced  less  than  other  articles  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  a  notable  feature. 

The  Chaishan.  isn't  that  a  most  amazing  phenomena  1 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  a  notable  feature. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  price  of  what  you 
may  call  natural  labor,  the  labor  of  the  man  as  disassociated  from  the 
machine,  that  is  the  man  standing  out  like  the  man  who  trundles  the 
wheelbarrow,  or  carries  the  hod,  or  handles  freight  on  a  railroad,  or 
stands  behind  the  counter  and  selb  goods,  that  is,  the  man  unassisted 
by  the  invented  macbiue,  that  that  man  in  the  United  States  gets  two 
or  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  in  these  other  countries;  had 
you  ever  thought  that  that  would  go  into  the  price ! 

Mr.  WiLLBTT,  That  is  offset  to  some  extent  by  the  cost  of  living  in 
the  different  countries. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  may  account  for  the  slight  increase  that 
sugar  has  made  in  the  United  States  over  what  it  has  in  En^and,  be- 
cause we  had  the  same  tariff  10  vears  ago  and  now  on  sugar  in  the 
United  States ) 

Mr.  WiiXBTT.  I  should  trace  all  advances  in  the  price  of  sugar  to 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  directly.  " 

The  Chairman.  To  supply  and  demand  and  not  to  the  handling  of 
it  by  imskilled  labor? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  And  not  to  the  handling  of  it  by  unskilled  labor? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  may  be  so.  I  am  just  searching  around 
for  a  reason  for  what  would  seem  to  be  an  amazing  phenomena. 
Then  these  bounties,  which,  by  the  way,  are  not  being  given  now, 
but  this  hot  housing  of  the  sugar  industry,  as  you  may  call  it,  and 
they  do  in  Europe,  has  apparently  so  stimulated  production  as  to 
keep  down  the  price.    That  seems  to  be  so,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  not  exactly.  When  Germany  gave  a  bounty 
and  cartel  that  stimulated  production,  but  when  they  did  away  with 
tiie  bounty  and  cartel  there  was  no  stioiulation  of  production  beyond 
natural  causes,  and,  in  fact,  the  doing  away  of  these  two  bounties,  as 
it  were,  decreased  instead  of  increased  consumption.  ^  -  i 
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The  Chairman.  When  did  Germany  do  away  vnth  these  bounties 
and  cartels  1 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  in  1903. 

The  Chaibman.  Yea;  and  that  v-'aa  in  the  middle  of  tliis  period^ 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Hinds.  May  this  exceptional  slowness  of  sugar  In  rising  in 
price,  together  with  all  this  question,  be  due  somewhat  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  part  of  the  sugar  supply  is  produced  in  tropical  countries, 
where  labor  is  very  cheap?  I  want  to  be  very  fair  about  this  and 
pet  at  the  reasons  that  bear  on  it.  Do  you  tniiik  that  that  would 
have  some  effect? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  You  wouldn't  call  the  countries  of  Europe  tropical 
countries. 

Mr.  Hinds.  No;  but  I  would  call  Java,  and  Cuba  to  some  extent, 
and  possibly  Hawaii  may  have  some  tropical  conditions.  I  don't 
know  what  the  wages  are  there,  but  the  Philippines  certainly  come  in. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  Philippines  produce  an  inferior  sugar.  The 
world's  sugar  is  96  tost  and  the  Philippines  sugar  is  84.  You  have  to 
count  out  the  Philippines  in  that  question  and  apply  it  only  to  Cuba 
and  other  strictly  tropical  countries. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  labor  were  cheap  or  bjghi  that  would  not 
affect  ffuctuations  in  price  unless  the  labor  cost  fluctuated  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No.  Of  course,  tropical  labor  is  cheaper  than  labor 
in  temperate  climate;  but  where  tropical  labor  is  cheaper,  whether  it  is 
as  profitable  as  temperate-climate  labor  is  a  question  to  consider. 
Can  a  man  do  aa  much  in  a  tropical  climate  as  in  a  temperate  climate  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Probably  not. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  And  are  the  natives  of  tropical  countries  as  energetic 
as  are  the  natives  of  the  north  ?  Consequently  the  labor  question,  as 
to  cheapness  in  producing  sugar  in  tropical  countries,  is  oiiset  by  the 
disadvantages  of  that  labor. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  may  be.  Of  course  labor  in  tlio  United  States 
land  in  England  has  increased  in  price  in  the  last  10  ;\'ears;  in  the 
United  States  especially? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  su-. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  England  it  oscillates  according  to  whether  times 
are  good  or  bad,  but  just  now  it  is  increased  somewhat? 

i&,  WiLLEiT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  your  conclusion  would  be  that 
this  exceptional  condition  as  to  sugar  is  due  to  artificial  encourage- 
ment the  industry  had  in  Europe  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Do  you  mean  the  conditions  in  191 1  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  mean  the  fact  that  sugar  has  advanced  so  little  in 
price  relatively  to  other  products  and  materials. 

Mr,  WiLLETT.  Is  owing  to  what  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Owing  to  the  artificial  conditions  put  around  its 
production. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Do  you  mean  that  tliese  artificial  conditions  are  in  . 
favor  of  a  smaller  increase  in  price  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  are  in  favor  of  increasuig  the  volume  of  the 
product,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr,  Hinds,  And  there  being  a  large  volume  of  the  product  it  would 
follow,  would  it  not,  that  the  price  would  have  more^fficuUv  in 
advancing!  .eo^yCiOOglV 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  bo. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  wish  to  ask  now. 

The  Chairman'.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Willett  has  already  given  as  best 
he  can  come  at  it  his  idea  of  this  matter  of  price,  and  while  there  are 
a  number  of  theories  connected  with  the  question  T  do  not  know  tbat 
we  need  ask  him  anything  more  on  that  subject.  What  is  the  next 
line  of  inquiry  you  wish  to  give  us  t 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Shall  I  complete  my  criticism  on  the  hearings  before 
we  take  up  the  other  matters? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Willett.  Page  3124  of  the  record,  Mr.  Malby  asks  what  actu- 
ally took  place  when  the  tariff  was  changed  at  any  time  in  the  last 
20  years.  Tables  Xos.  3  to  8,  inclusive,  which  I  ^ave  with  my  testi- 
mony on  yest-erday  (see  pp.  3395  to  3407)  show  this  in  several  changes 
of  tanff,  up  and  down. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they? 

Mr.  Willett.  It  comprises  practically  the  whole  of  pampldet  No 
42jWhich  includes  pages  3394  to  3412. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  afraid  we  might  have  difficulty  in  under- 
standing your  answer  unless  attention  were  here  directed  where  to 
find  the  tables. 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes;  inasmuch  as  the  tables  have  headings  showing 
what  they  contain  I  think  the  information  may  easily  be  mund. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Willett.  There  are  no  many  errors  of  punctuation  in  these 
statements  on  pages  3124  to  3129  that  I  will  present  two  tables,  Nos. 
3-A  and  3-B,  to  take  the  place  of  those  p^es.  The  tables  show  the 
same  re«ult.i  a.s  thwe  given,  with  corrections  of  typographical  errors 
onlv. 

Tlie  Chairman.  On  what  pages  of  pamphlet  No.  42  do  those  tables 

Mr.  Willett.  One  of  these  tables  is  from  January  1,  IS88,  to  April 
1,  1891,  found  toward  the  bottom  of  page  3127,  and  compared  with 
April  1,  189],  to  August  28,  1894.  You  will  find  corresponding  tAble 
at  page  .1405  of  temporary  pamphlet  No.  42, 

The  Chairman.  All  rigKt.     Ion  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Willett.  The  table  on  page  3405  is  to  take  the  place  of  the 
two  statements  appearing  on  pages  3127  to  3128,  inclusive. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  question  discussed  on  p^es  3127  ta 
3i?9,  inclusive? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  complete  your  corrections  or  supple- 
mental statement.'!  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Just  one  tiling  more.  This  is  for  the  special  benefit 
of  Judge  ifalby,  and  1  am  sorry  to  see  that  he  is  not  present  at  this 
time. 

Tlie  Chairman.  That  is  all  right.  He  does  not  happen  to  be  hen 
at  this  moment,  but  he  reails  this  all  over  verj-  cftreful^i'  and  therefore 
will  have  tlie  benefit  of  it, 

Mr.  Willett.  As  shown  on  pages  3132-31-33  of  the  record,  Judge 
Malby  wished  to  make  the  figures  of  Mr.  Atkins  show  a  differance  m- 
tween  the  raw  and  refined  quotations  of  the  amount  of  duty  called  for 
by  the  tariff,  sav  3*  cents  per  pound,  against  12.24  on  raws,  whi^  it 
could  not  possiblv  do,  because,  while  the  tariff  places  ihe  duty  on 
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reSneel  at  3i  ceBts  per  pound,  swb.  &  mte  ia  purrfy  theoretical,  inas- 
much as  no  refilled  sugar  ctme  into  the  country  and  paid  that  rate  of 
duty  into  the  customs.  The  over  1,500,000  tons  of  refined  sugar 
which  went  into  coosumptiiMi  was  manufactured  inxu  raw  sugar  of 
96"  test  which  paid  $2.24  per  100  pounds  duty.and  every  100  pounds 
of  refined  consumed  consisted  of  107  pounds  of  raws  whicu  had  paid  an 
actu^  duty  of  $2.40  per  100  pounds  instead  of  the  theoretical  duty 
mentioned  m  the  tarifi  of  3)  cente  per  poimil,  se  that  the  Atkins  table 
could  not  possibly  show  any  larger  differenoe  befcwewi  raw  and 
refined  than  $2.40  per  100  pounds;  aud  inasmuch  as  production  of 
sugar  in  the  worla,  spiculataon  in  Wge  or  efaort  arop  conditions, 
supply,  and  demand  make  constant  conges  ia  Uiepricae  of  raw  sugar, 
the  Atkins  tables  would  include  these  changes,  and  no  prfictical 
dflduetion  can  be  had  from  those  tables  as  to  tne  actual  effect  to  the 
consHmer  of  a  reduction  or  increaee  of  duties.  This  ota\  only  be  done 
by  an  analygds  such  as  I  gi^'e  in  Tables  Nos.  3-8. 

These  explanations  wul  tell  why  the  Atkins  tables  show  the  differ- 
ence in  pppea  cavMd  by  the  changes  in  tariff  and  the  chattges  in  mar- 
ket conditaons  eombined  and  do  not  show  the  effei^  of  either  conditicai 
sei^ately. 

Tlie  Tables  Nos.  3-8  show  the  effect  of  each  of  these  conditione 

The  Gbaxkuan.  Is  there  anything  else  in  th«  way  of  supplemental 
testimony  which  you  wish  to  put  in  1 

ib.  mLLBTT.  Simply  this:  On  page  3149  of  the  heuiagB  Mr.  Ford- 
ney  aekad  for  the  prices  is  1910,  Aether  they  were  efioiieh  highar 
than  the  prices  under  the  free-sugar  system  to  make  up  the  difference 
in  the  tanff.  I  h^ve  answered  that  question  in  the  table  to  be  found 
0npageS466. 

Mr.  FOBDNET.  Was  it  before  the  holidays  titat  that  question  was 
asked} 

Mr.  WoxETT.  Ves,  sir.  You  wanted  at  tiiat  time  a  comparison 
of  sometiuDg  Gke  a  new  decade  with  an  old  decftds,  wh«^  I  have  fur- 
nished at  page  3406,  and  it  is  a  rather  remarkable  comparison. 

Mr.  FoEDMEY.  All  riffht;  I  thank  you  very  much  for  it. 

The  Cbaishan.  Is  there  anything  dse  before  we  t^e  up  the  con- 
sular reports  t 

Mj.  Wiu^ctt.  I  wUl  at  this  point  introduce  one  more  taUe.  Xo.  1 1 . 
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The  Cbaibuan.  What  is  that  tablet 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Receipts  of  sugar  by  months  and  from  what  sources, 
in  the  four  ports  of  the  United  States,  as  called  for  by  Mr.  Raker. 

The  Chakhan.  During  what  period  t 

Mr.  WniETT.  During  the  entire  year  1911  by  months.  It  sepa- 
rates  the  free  sugars  and  the  preferential  sugars  and  the  full-duty 
sugars.  It  also  includes  a  statement  of  receipts  at  New  Orleans  of 
domestic,  Porto  Ri«aa,  Hawaiian^  Cuban,  Java,  and  European  sugars. 
It  also  includes  the  receipta  during  1911  at  San  Francisco  from  the 
Philippines  and  Java  as  well  as  froin  Hawaii. 

I  tuso  have  here  a  table  which  I  consider  v^  important  and  which 
I  will  put  in,  showing  tariff  comparisons.  This  table  I  will  num- 
ber 12. 
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The  ('uAtRMAN.  Explain  Table  No.  12. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  It  is  headed  "TarifT  coropariBons,"  being  a  com- 
parison of  all  the  tarifTs  and  the  time  they  were  in  operation;  aver- 
age price  of  refined  sugar,  average  price  of  raws,  difference  bietween 
raw  and  refined  per  100  pounds,  average  cost  of  107  pounds,  or  raws 
to  make  100  pounds  granulated. 

The  Chaibhan.  Seven  pounds  being  lost  in  the  refining! 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes,  sir.  It  gives  the  differeoce  between  the  ram 
and  the  refined  on  the  basis  oi  107  pounds;  the  tariff  rates  of  duty 
per  100  pounds  and  also  per  107  pounds — that  is,  reduced  to  tiiat 
equivalent;  the  refined  exports  and  refined  imports  for  each  year; 
the  production  for  crop  years,  total  cane  and  total  beet,  with  total 
of  both  cane  and  beet;  the  United  States  beet  crops;  in  a  separate 
colunm  for  the  years  1891  to  1894,  which  covered  one  rate  of  duty — 
that  is,  free  sugar  during  that  period — and  from  August,  1894,  to 
July  24,  1897,  which  covers  tlio  Wilson  bill,  and  for  the  years  from 
July  24,  1897,  to  December  24,  1903,  covering  the  Dmgley  bill, 
and  tile  period  from  December  24,  1903,  up  to  and  including  1909, 
covering  the  period  of  Cuban  reciprocity;  the  calculation  made  on 
the  basis  of  number  of  weeks  during  which  each  of  these  tariffs  was 
in  operation,  so  as  to  make  the  periods  exact. 

Tiie  Chairman.  That  ought  to  be  very  interesting. 

Mr.  WtLLETT.  Mr.  Raker  asked  about  prices  pud  for  Hawaiian 
and  Java  sugars,  and  these  prices  appear  in  detail  in  tJie  tables  1 
have  put  in.  In  addition  to  tliat  it  has  been  quite  difficult  to  ascei^ 
tain  the  exact  prices  at  which  Java  sugars  were  sold^that  is,  as  to 
the  exact  day  on  which  purchased ;  but  I  liave  a  memorandum  of 
sales  of  Java  sugars  in  July  and  August — there  were  no  sales  preced- 
ing those  dates — and  will  give  them  to  you: 

Sales  July  27  of  cargo  at  12s.  lOid.,  equal  to  $4.54  per  100  pounds. 

The  next  are  July,  August,  and  September  shipments  from  Java, 
and  they  arrived  in  September  and  October,  when  the  price  was  $5.75 
market  value. 

August  3  there  was  a  sale  of  Java  for  August  shipment  at  13  shil- 
lings, equal  to  $4.58  per  100  pounds,  which  cargo  arrived  in  October, 
at  a  time  when  the  price  was  $5.96,  the  highest  point  we  touched 
during  the  year. 

There  was  another  sale  in  August,  on  the  31st,  of  Javas,  at  $4.94 
per  100  pounds,  which  arrived  in  November,  when  the  value  was 
$5.12  per  100  pounds.     I  think  that  answers  your  question,  iSi.  Raker. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes,  sir;  that  covers  the  question  of  value. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Now,  referring  to  Hawaiian  sugars — which,  you 
understand,  are  sold  upon  the  basis  of  New  York  price  era  day  buore 
arrival  lees  10  centa  per  100  pounds — all  these  Hawaiian  sugars  are 
given,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  FoBDNET.  Wliere  did  j;ou  get  those  values ! 

Mr.  WiLLEiT.  As  I  Btated,  they  are  the  market  values  on  the  day 
I>receding  the  arrival  of  the  sugars,  and  10  cents  per  100  pound^ 
should  be  deducted  from  those  prices  to  make  tlieir  price. 

Mr.  FoEDNET.  Do  you  mean  q^uotations  on  European  sugars  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  no;  quotation  on  96  centrifugals  on  New  York 
market. 

Mr.  FoEDNBT.  No  matter  where  they  came  from  ? 

Mr.  WlLLETi.  This  is  all  raw  Hawaiian  sugar  sold  imder  contract 
to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  on  the  oasis  of  96  centrifugals 
New  York  market  on  the  day  preceding  arrival,  less  10  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  On  contract  made  some  time  before  for  the  shipment 
of  the  entire  year? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  yea;  contracts  made  for  three  or  four  years. 
These  contracts  have  been  renewed  last  October.  This  statement 
shows  the  actual  prices  on  Hawaiian  sugars  which  the  American 
Si^ar  Refining  Co.  paid  less  10  cents. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  each  shipment  as  designated  in  the  statement 
and  as  given  by  you  should  have  deducted  10  cents  per  100  pounds! 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Under  that  contract.     That  is  all  on  this. 
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Mr.  Raeeb.  Just  one  question  before  you  leave  that  point,  and 
which  may  give  us  a  little  infonnation.  Dr.  Wiley,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  A!gnculture,  gave  us  a  table  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  pure 
sugar  that  would  be  actually  extracted  from  each  100  pounds 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is,  according  to  the  polariscope  teat  1 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes.     Have  you  gone  over  that  tablet 

Mr.  M'lLLETT.  I  have  not  aeen  it. 

Mr.  Raeeb.  I  beheve  it  is  now  being  printed — we  have  gotten  a 
little  beliind  this  week  owing  to  existmg  conditions — and  I  would 
like  for  you  before  you  leave  to  go  over  nis  table  and  explain  it  to 
ue  from  your  knowledge  as  a  sugar  man. 

Mr.  W ILLETT.  Certainly,  I  will  do  it  with  pleasure. 

&Ir.  Rakeb.  I  understand  that  that  testimony  will  be  available  in 
printed  form  to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Very  well,  as  soon  as  I  may  have  it. 

(And  at  I  o'clock  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2.30  o'clock 
p.m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  at  2.30  o'clock 
p.  m. 

The  Chairhan.  Now,  Mr.  Willett,  you  may  resume. 
-  Mr.  WiLtETT.  I  will  put  in  a  table  of  the  progress  in  24  years  of 
the  beet-eugar  industry  in  this  country,  which  brings  it  up  to  date, 
which  I  will  mark  "Table  No.  13:" 
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Tliis  is  Table  No.  14.     Reference  to  it  is  made  in  the  hearings  on 
page  2624,  as  follows: 
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FlgDie)  oU  bom  WlUett  Ii  Qny'a  latart  oUnutei  of  Ihe  onme  ol  tbe  vorid,  except  b  (e«  ol  tbe  niiiaet 
nltnd  HutM  btnt  imiM.  which  are  fnm  "  Proimis  In  24  Teun^'  laee  Jan.  4. 1BI21.  sod  India  batDn  lINU-jL 


United  Sutes 


3t  crops,  vhlch  ire  Imn  "  Progress  i 


Jan.  4. 1BI2),  and  India  baton  1901-S. 


»  differ  aligbtly  from  thoee  nrmted  in  ibe  hetuinge  on  page  1571,  sub- 

., Lowry,  and  on  page  2624,  Hubmitted  by  Mr.  Palmer. 

This  ie  Urgely  because  the  ouiers  have  not  taken  all  these  figures  from  our  very 
latest  eedmates,  which  applies  eripecially  to  the  last  two  or  three  years. 


This  t&ble  gives  the  crops  of  the  world  up  to  and  including  the  esti- 
mates of  1911-12  from  1885-86,  and  differs  sliahtly  from  those  minted 
in  the  hearings  at  page  1671,  ae  submitted  by  Mr.  Lowry,  This  is 
lai^elv  because  these  others  have  not  taken  ail  these  figures  from  our 
very  fatest  estimates,  which  applies  especially  to  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  The  admission  of  India  prior  to  1905-6  in  these  tables  leads 
to  very  erroneous  impressions  regarding  the  comparative  size  of  the 
cane  and  beet  crops  before  and  after  that  date, 

I  also  present  Statement  No,  15,  giving  the  progress  of  the  beet-root 
sugar  industry  in  America  from  1830  to  1890.  From  1890  on  you 
already  have  in  the  record,  as  follows: 

Stathment  No.  15. 

[WUIst «  arara  Wnkl;  BUtlaliial  Porillcm  ol  Bagu,  Du.  18,  ISn.] 

Bbbt  Root  Suqak  in  Aubkica,  1B30  to  1690. 

Fw  th.«  purpo«e  of  making  a  record  of  thie  industry  to  (he  present  time,  ne  will 
briefly  review  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  introduce  sugar-beet  culture 
into  tue  United  Statea. 

1630— Penn«!f2t>ania.— Two  Fhiladelphians  made  the  fi  rat  experiment,  but  from  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  the  roots  and  the  extraction  of  the  sugar  it  did  not  succeed 
and  a  second  trial  haa  not  since  been  made  in  this  State,  although  the  subject  received 
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n  around  Chegter  in  1879.  (Pr&nce  produced  about  5,000  toiu  of  beet- 
root sugar  in  1S30.) 

1^3^39— JfoMoeAuMfti.— Mr.  David  Lee  Child  eiperimented  in  a  snull  wiy  >t 
Northamptou,  making  1,300  pounds  sugar,  at  an  eetimaled  coet  of  11  ceota  per  pound. 
He  obtained  from  the  roots  6  per  cent  of  sugar  and  2)  per  cent  of  molaai"es.  He  made 
the  coet  of  culture  at  the  rate  of  $42  per  acre,  with  an  aveii^  yield  of  13  to  15  tons  of 
beet  roots.  No  further  efforts  were  made  in  this  State  untiflSTQ.  (Fiance  produced 
26,930  tone  beet-root  sugar  in  1S40  and  76,151  tons  in  1850.) 

In  1870  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  eiem^Ied  from  taxation  for  10  yeaie  all 
capital  and  property  engaged  in  the  beet-sugar  industrv,  and  later  gave  a  Ixiunly  of 
1  cent  per  pound  on  all  suf>ar  produced .  The  Franklin  Suear  Refining  Co.  was  oigan- 
Ized  in  1S79,  with  975,000  capital,  at  Franklin,  Mass.,  and  furnished  seed  to  famten 
under  contiBct  for  a  certain  number  of  acres  cultivation.  The  writer  visiled  some  of 
the  beet  fields  and  found  that  the  fanners  as  a  rule  paid  ver>'  little  extra  attention  to 
ilie  culiure.  and  the  roots  they  did  raice  were  worth  more  for  leedinfc  to  cattle  than  tb» 
factory  could  altord  to  pay.  The  comi»ny  therefore  failed  in  a  very  ebort  time,  and 
the  industry  has  not  started  utein  in  this  Slate. 

1S63  -1871 — Illmoit. — The  Ihiid  experiment,  and  really  the  first  of  any  magnitude 
in  the  United  Slates,  began  in  1863,  at  Chatsworth,  111.,  by  the  Gennania  Beet 
Sufcar  Co.,  under  Che  man^ment  of  Genert  Bioe.,  experts  from  Biaunechweig,  Ger- 
many. The  machinery  was  imported  from  Europe  and  paid  a  heavy  duty.  About 
1,000  arres  of  land  were  under  cultivation.  During  the  early  ye&iB  3J  per  cent  of 
sugar  was  obtained,  which  was  increased  later  to  5  j  per  cent,  under  a  change  of  manage- 
ment. The  small  percentage  of  sugar  obtained  from  the  beets  during  the  early  yean, 
bad  culture  in  1868,  deluging  rains  in  1869,  drought  in  1870,  and  generally  a  lack  of 
sufBcient  labor  at  the  richt  time  led  to  a  disastrouR  ending.  About  S300,000  were  said 
to  have  been  lost  in  this  enterprise.  Serious  difficulty  was  experienced  froin  the 
large  amount  of  niter  and  potash  in  the  soil  and  the  scarcity  of  water.  There  being 
no  stream  at  Chatsworth,  all  the  water  had  to  be  pumped  irom  a  well,  the  level  c3 
which  was  SO  feet  under  ground,  the  depth  of  the  well  being  1,327  feet.  It  requited 
15  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute  to  run  the  factory  of  100  tons  of  beets  oer  day.  In 
1871  the  Germania  Beet  Sugar  Co.  removed  its  macninery  to  Preeport,  111.,  where  the 
soil  was  better  but  the  climate  unchanged,  and  the  company  went  out  of  existence  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  industry  has  not  yet  started  again  in  this  State.  (France 
produced  100,878  tons  beet  sugar  in  18B0  and  372,109  tons  in  1870.  ) 

1868-1871— ITuooflMn.— A  company  with  »12,000  capital  was  started  in  1868  at 
Fond  du  I.ao,  Wis.,  by  two  German  experts,  Messn.  Bonesleel  and  Otto,  who  made  a 
good  nucceiv  for  two  year?  on  a  small  scale,  but  receiving  an  offer  to  take  charge  of  the 
Alvarado  Sugar  Co.,  California,  they  abandoned  their  works  at  Fond  du  Lac.  A 
cooperative  enterprise  was  started  in  1870  at  Black  Hawk,  Wis.  The  crop  partially 
tailed  through  drought;  only  a  portion  of  the  roots  were  worked  for  lack  of  wat^'and 
the  rest  were  fed  to  cattle.  Additional  machinery  was  brought  from  Preeport  and 
Fond  du  I-ac  in  1S71,  but  the  enterprii«  did  not  succeed,  and  beet  culture  for  sugar 
in  Wiflconfin  has  not  yet  been  resumed. 

187ft-1890 — New  Jersey. — This  State  exempted  from  taxation  for  10  years  all  capital 
and  property  engaged  in  the  beet-BUgar  industry.  Nothing  but  the  smallest  kind  of 
experiments  in  beet-eugar  manufacture  have  been  made  in  this  State.  Theee  exp«i- 
meots  Htill  continue  in  connection  with  the  sorghum  factory  at  Rio  Grande,  but  the 
industry  has  made  no  progrem  beyond  experimente  to  the  present  time. 

1876— .tfoine.— The  State  legislature  in  session  in  1876-77  ottered  a  bounty  o(  1  cent 
per  pound  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beets  grown  in  the  State,  the  amount  so 
paid  not  to  exceed  {7,000  in  any  one  year  and  not  to  extend  beyond  a  term  of  10  yean. 
This  action  was  brought  about  by  a  series  of  experiments  which  showed  that  the  toil 
and  climate  of  Maine  were  capable  of  producing  beets  of  a  high  sugar-yielding  quality. 
The  Forest  City  Sugar  Refining  Worb  in  Portland  were  adapted  to  beet-sugar  making 
by  the  addition  of  machinery  brought  from  Germany,  and  the  "Maine  Beet  Sugar 
Co."  was  incorporated  in  1877,  with  Mr.  Ernest  Th.  Gennert  as  superintendent  for 
the  fir><t  year  and  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Barker  afterwards.  The  fin<t  year  was  largely  experi- 
mental, the  company  making  180,000  pounds  of  sugar  and  melada.  German  and 
French  sugar-beet  seed  was  distributed  to  the  farmers,  who  woe  paid  during  the 
eecond  year  S5  per  ton  for  roots  delivered  at  the  railroads  and  S6  per  ton  delivered  at 
the  factory.  About  1,700  farmeis  entered  upon  the  culture,  and  about  1,200  acres 
were  planted  with  varying  succees,  according  to  the  care  taken  to  follow  tbe  instruc- 
tions given  out  with  the  seed.  Many  farmers  could  not  make  it  profitable  evra  at 
the  high  prices  paid  for  the  roots.  C>ne  farmer  planted  2  acres  and  raised  23  Ima  of 
beets,  using  on  the  land  40  cartloads  of  manure  and  S20  worth  of  supeiphoiiphaUn. 
Other  farmers  raised  as  high  as  40  tons  the  acre,  and  in  one  inetance  m^fau.    'Rts 
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roots  yielded  variously,  but  bd  average  of  about  10  per  cent  of  BUgar.  The  farlory 
used  120  lo  150  tons  of  beeta  per  day  and  produced  beet  melada  and  refining  supar  of 
^ood  quality,  which  was  sold  to  sugar  refineriea.  The  year  1879  showed  a  email  profit 
in  the  buBinees  but  no  dividende.  Nine  diousand  tons  of  beets  were  worked  into  900 
tons  of  sugar  and  melada  in  65  working  days  and  sold  for  over  1100,000.  The  difficulty 
of  obtaining  a  supply  of  beets  led  to  an  early  abandonment  of  the  industry,  and  it 
has  not  eince  been  renewed  in  this  State. 

lS77~DelawaTf.~-The  Delaware  Legislature  in  1877  appointed  a  State  commiwion 
and  gave  it  (1,500  to  be  expended  in  aeed  and  in  premiums,  eh:.,  to  stimulale  sugar- 
beet  culture.  In  187B  the  Delaware  Beet  Su^  Co.  built  a  3-Htory  brick  factory  at 
BMgemoor,  3  miles  north  of  Wilmington.  Having  at  the  outset  no  refining  machinery, 
tb^y  produced  beet  melada  or  sirup,  and  obtained  4  per  cent  to  6  per  cent  of  saccharine 
from  the  roots.  They  paid  the  fanners  (4  per  ton  for  Che  toots.  Onl^  short  crops 
resulted  from  the  iniorant  cultivaiton.  No  profita  were  made,  and  the  industry  waa 
aoon  abandoned  and  has  not  been  renewed  in  tbix  State. 

1879— Maryland.— The  Beet  Sugar  Co.  of  Hartford,  Md.  (R.  B.  McCoy,  president), 
produced  a  few  beete,  which  averaged  within  a  fraction  of  10  per  cent  of  sugar,  but 
for  some  reason  tbe  industry  was  soon  abandoned  and  bas  not  aince  been  renewed  in 
this  State.     (France  produced  333.<>I4  tons  of  beet-root  su^  in  ISSO.) 

IS90 — Katitot. — This  State,  while  pnncipally  engaged  in  sorghum  culture,  is  also 
eiperimentiiig  in  beet-root  culture  to  a  small  eiient.  Tbere  are  eight  sugar  com- 
panies in  tbe  State.  Tbis  year  tbe  Parkinson  Sugar  Co.  at  Fort  Scott  raised  1,000 
acres  of  soi^hum  and  10  acres  of  sugar  beets.  Tbe  latter  are  an  experiment,  us  sugar 
beets  have  never  been  raised  in  this  section  of  the  State.  The  Topeka  Su^ar  Co.,  of 
Topeka,  also  raised  1.200  acres  of  sorghum  and  10  acres  of  beets.  The  Medicine  Lod^ 
Sugar  Works  &  Kefining  Co.,  at  Medicine  Lodge,  planted  4.7  acres  of  sugar  beets  in 
1889,  producing  63.23  tons  of  beets,  Irum  which  Uiere  were  made  10,158  pounds  sugar, 
of  which  2,800  pounds  were  seconds  or  molasses  sugar.  In  1890  ihey  have  160  acrea 
in  beets  and  2.400  in  eo^hum.  The  Ness  County  Sugar  Co..  of  N'ese  City,  planted 
SOO  acres  in  sorghum  and  15  acres  in  beeta  (besides  contracts  Cor  1.200  acres  soighum 
outade).  We  believe  their  factory  was  burned  down  before  manufacture  be™i. 
Tbe  Kansas  SUte  Sugar  Co.,  of  Attica,  had  1,200  acres  of  sorehum  and  no  beets.  The 
SoutiiwBstemSugar  Co.,  of  Liberal,  Arkalon,  and  Meade,  had  900  acres  ol  sorghum  and 
6  acres  of  beets  at  Liberal  and  790  acres  of  solatium  at  Arkalon.  Their  factory  at 
Meade  remains  idle.  The  Conway  Springs  Sugar  4  Sirup  Co.,  of  Conway  Springs,  is 
ft  new  company  which  has  leased  the  plant  of  the  Southwestern  Rant<a8  Sugar  Co. 
They  had  300  acree  of  cane  and  no  beets.  In  1889  tbere  were  leae  than  5  acres  of  beets 
planted  in  Kansas,  while  in  1890  there  are  200  acres  planted.  A  careful  record  is 
being  taken  of  tbe  results  of  tbe  beet-root  culture, 'which  will  be  given  out  later. 
Kansas  pays  a  bounty  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  alt  sugar  pioduced, 

1889—Ntbra»ka-—fo  Mr,  Henry  T.  Oxnard,  the  son  of  one  of  New  York's  best 
sugar  rcGners  and  especially  educated  to  the  business  himself,  is  due  tbe  first  grand 
experiment  of  sugar-beet  culture  in  tbe  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
which  promises  to  result  in  unbounded  succeea.  Before  deciding  to  locate  his  factory 
in  Nebraska,  be  distributed  beet  seeds  throughout  the  State  in  1889,  and  as  a  result 
obtained  from  385  analyses  of  different  beeta  produced  an  average  of  16. 1  per  cent  of 
aacchaiine  against  an  average  in  Europe  of  a  little  over  14  per  cent,  wnich  show 
apparently  tnat  tbe  soil  ana  climate  are  better  adapted  to  tbe  growth  and  develop- 
Tuent  of  sugar  beeta  than  that  of  Europe.  Tbe  Oxnard  Beet  Sugar  Co.  was  organized 
«t  Grand  Island.  Nebr.,  and  has  built  a  factory  with  a  capacity  of  350  tons  of  beets 
per  day,  equipping  it  with  tlie  lateet  and  beet  machinery  from  Germ.any,  imported  free 
of  duty.  The  factory  was  completed  during  tbe  present  autumn  and  has  now  been 
running  tor  some  time.  The  results  for  1890  are  being  carefully  noted  by  Government 
officials  and  will  be  given  out  later.  If  as  satisfactory  as  was  anticipated,  many  new 
enterprises  will  be  entered  uponforthecomingyearin  this  and  other  States.  Nebraska 
pays  a  bounty  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  all  sugar  produced.  (France  produced  770,000 
tons  of  beet-root  sugar  in  1890.) 

Besides  the  foregoing  private  enterprises,  tbe  Government  in  18S9  tested  beets  at 
its  experiment  stations  m  the  States  of  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
South  Dakota,  Kansas,  and  the  published  reports  are  very  interesting  and  encourag- 
ing. The  report  says  that  the  exceptionally  higb  percentages  of  sucrose  found  in 
some  samples  show  veiy  conclusively  that  there  ore  many  parts  of  tbis  country  where 
sugar  beelfi  of  the  highest  grade  con  be  produced, 

18S9 — Caf^omia.— The  first  attempt  to  manufiicture  beet-root  sugar  in  California 
was  made  at  Alvarado  in  1869.  Messrs.  Bonesteel,  Otto  &  Co.,  from  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis.,  with  others,  organized  the  California  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  wiUi  a  capital  of  9250,000. 
Tbe  factory  was  built  in  1870  on  the  farm  of  E.  H.  Dyer,  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay. 
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24  milea  from  San  Francisco.  After  riuming  four  yean  it  proved  a  finaocial  fulnre. 
A  new  company  bought  the  nuchiDery  and  removed  it  to  Soquel,  Sontft  Ouz  County, 
where  after  opcratint;  a  few  yeara  at  a  lose  the  enterprise  was  abandoned .  The  quan- 
tity of  beet  Bu^nu*  pru'inced  in  California  wa«  500,000  pounds  in  1870,  800,000  pounds 
in  1871,  1,126,000  Tin'.iiitiB  in  1872.  1,500,000  pounds  in  1873,  Mr.  E.  H.  Dyer  bought 
the  buildings  and  a  portion  of  the  lands  of  the  old  compsny  at  Alvarado,  and  in  1S7? 
the  Standard  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co.  was  organized,  with  a  capita)  of  (100,000, 
which  was  soon  increased  to  9200,000  and  the  name  chaiiKed  to  the  Stauduxj  Sueai 
Refinery.  This  company  made  a  Buccess  of  the  business  Irom  the  start,  and  in  ISM 
had  enlarged  to  a  capacity  of  about  100  tons  per  day,  employing  125  men,  and  1,000 
to  1,570  acres  of  land  were  under  cultivation,  producing  20,358  tons  (2,000  pounde), 
from  which  2,134,273  pounds  of  refined  sugars  were  made.  In  1SS5,  1,343,148  potmdj 
was  produced;  in  1886,  1,688,258  pounds;  in  1887,  572,468  rwimda.  The  i^Usj  at 
Alameda  was  a^in  reorganized  and  aupplied  with  new  machinery  and  is  now  known 
as  the  Alameda  Sugar  Co.  It  produced  in  1888  about  1,000,000  pounds  sugai-,  and  in 
1889  about  2,000,000  pounds  sugar.  I  tflpreseDt  capacity  is  about  150  Ions  beets  a  day. 
which  will  be  increased  to  250  tons.  The  Western  Beet  Sugar  Factory,  eetabliahed 
in  1SS7  at  Wataanville,  began  manufacture  in  1888,  producing  in  that  year  1.640  tons 
(2,000  pounds)  from  14,077  tons  beets  {2,000  pounds).  The  average  polarization  of 
beets  was  14,60and  the  average  sugar  recovoreo  11.6S  per  cent.  Five  dollara  and  fonr 
cents  was  paid  for  beeta  per  ton,  and  5.64  cents  per  pound  obtained  for  the  9Ugar, 
which  averaged  95.40  polarizatioii.  The  factory  run  61  days  and  employed  1S5  men. 
The  company  produced  1,585  tons  (2,000  pounds)  in  1889  out  of  about  16,000  tons  be«ts 
cultivate.  l\a  present  capacity  H  300  tons  beets  a  day.  The  fanners  made  con- 
siderable money  in  1889  and  put  in  larger  crops  in  1890.  A  movement  was  also  made 
to  cftablish  the  industry  in  Lob  Angeles  and  other  places  during  the  year. 

The  production  of  beet-root  sugar  in  California  has  been  as  follows:  1870,  225  tons; 
1871.  357  tons;  1872,  500  Ions;  1873,  670  tons,  1874  to  1879,  little  if  any;  1S80  to  1882, 
small;  1883,  535  tons;  1884,  953  tons;  1885,  600  tons;  1886,  800  tons;  1887,  255  tons;  1888. 
1,910  tons;  1889,  2.308  tons;  1890,  estimated,  4,000  tons. 

The  production  of  beet-root  sugar  in  the  United  States  may  be  given  in  figures  as 
tollowa:  1830,  a  few  hundred  pounds;  1831  to  1837,  mme;  1838  and  1839,  1,300  pounds; 
1839  to  1882,  none;  18B3  to  1S71,  300  and  500  Ions  per  annum;  1872,  500  tons;  1873,  700 
tons;  1874  to  1877,  under  100  tons  per  annum;  1878.  200  tons;  1879,  1,200  tons;  1880. 
500  tons;  1881  to  1S82,  less  than  500  tons;  1883,  535  tons;  1884,  953  tons;  1885,  600  Ions; 
1886.  800  tons;  1887,  255  tons;  1888,  1,910  tons;  1R89,  2,600  tons;  1890.  estimated, 
10,000  tons.  Atthecloeeof  1890  there  are  three  beet-root  sugar  factories  in  the  United 
States,  one  at  Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  with  a  capacity  of  working  350  tons  of  beets  a  day; 
one  at  Alvarado,  Cal..  with  a  c^acitv  of  working  150  tons  of  beets  a  day,  and  one  at 
Watsonville.Cal.,  with  a  capacity  of  working  300  tons  beeta  a  day.  T^e  United  States 
Government  will  pay  a  bounty  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  all  sugar  produced  in  1891  and 
until  1905. 

This  record  completes  the  history  of  BUgar-beet  culture  in  the  United  States  east 
and  west  of  the  Rockv  Mountains  up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  not  a  ^tisfactor>' 
record,  particularly  w&en  compared  with  the  parallel  column  showing  how  the  beef- 
BU[^r  industry  in  Franco  has  grown  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Government.  With 
the  advantage  now  of  the  knowledi^  acijuired  by  Europe  in  ^wing  beeta  and  extract- 
ing all  the  sufiTir  by  the  best  machinery  and  methods,  and  with  a  Govemmeiit  bounty 
of  2  cents  per  pound,  the  United  States  may  yet  astonish  the  world  by  Ifae  ra^ 
increase  in  the  production  of  home-grown  sugar. 

tESTIHOHT  OF  HB.  BBVCE  Q.   EATOV. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  bv  the  chsirmnn. 
The  Chairman.  Mi  .  Eaton,  give  us  vour  full  nfime. 
Mr.  Eaton.  Biuce  G.  Eaton. 
The  Chairman.  Your  residence. 
Mr.  Eaton.  Eaton,  Colo. 

The  Chairman.  Ho^c  long  have  voii  resided  at  Eaton,  Ctiln.,  Mr. 
Eaton  t 
Mr.  Eaton.  I  have  been  there  thirty-odd  years. 
The  Chairman.  How  far  is  Eaton  from  Ijongmont  ? 
Mr.  Eaton.  About  42  raiies. 
The  Chairman.  And  how  far  from  Fort  Morgan  t 

UigmzecDyGoOglC 
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Mr.  Eatos.  About  70  mileB. 

The  Chaibhan.  Are  you  now  engaged  in  the  culture  of  sugar 
beets? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sii-;  as-a  landlord, 

Tho  Chairman.  Explain  to  the  comnutt(«  what  you  mean  by  "as 
a  landlord."  You  .do  not  cultivate  the  beets  yourself,  but  you  rent 
out  vmir  land  to  other  people  ? 

Mi.  Eaton.  We  rent  our  Injid  to  the  farmers  in  that  community 
for  a  share  of  the  crops. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  crop  do  you  get? 

Mr.  Eaton.  We  get  one-fourth  of  the  beets  delivered  at  the  factory 
free  of  all  expense  to  us. 

The  Chaibman.  You  get  one-fourth  of  the  gross  receipts  from  the 
sugar  beets  when  they  are  delivered  to  the  factory  i 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

Tho  Chaibman.  Instead  of  paying  all  of  it  to  the  farmer,  they  give 
you  one-fourth  of  it  as  rent? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairuan.  How  many  acres  of  land  which  you  owned  last 
year  were  planted  in  beets  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  We  had  planted  six  hundred  and  odd  acres,  but  we 
bad  high  winds  in  the  spring  which  blew  out  a  tittle  over  half  of 
tbem,  so  we  had  about  300  acres  to  harvest  last  fall. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  rent  did  you  get  for  that  300  acrea ! 
.  Can  you  take  some  yeiu-  when  that  did  not  happen,  because  I  want  to 
know  how  much  rent  you  get  ordinarily  for  your  land  under  the 
system  you  have  just  described. 

Mr.  Eaton.  It  just  depends  on  the  season  and  the  climatic  con- 
ditions. I  have  run  over  here  some  figures,  and  it  is  very  easy  for  a 
man  to  Sgure  out  just  exactly  how  the  proposition  would  run.  I  have 
an  average  for  the  nine  years  we  have  raised  beets.  I  will  say  that 
you  might  in  a  way  coipider  me  as  unfriendly  to  the  beet-sugar  indus- 
try to  a  certain  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  For  the  simple  reason  I  have  bucked  theip  more  or 
lees,  and  one  year  I  refused  to  raise  any  beiets  or  have  any  raised  on  my 
land  at  aU. 

The  Chaibman.  What  woa  the  trouble  between  you  } 

Mr.  Eaton.  They  wanted  me  to«Uo  the  beets  in  the  fall,  and  to  ifs,y 
us  50  cents  a  ton  for  siloing.  So  t  stopped  the  renters  from  raising 
beets  that  year.  It  has  run  with  us  for  the  9  years — we  have  had  a 
factory  in  our  midst  10  years,  and  wa  have  raised  beets  d  years — i^id 
our  average  has  run  from  12  to  14  tons. 

The  Chaibman.  Per  acre  1 

Mr.  Eaton.  Per  acre. 

The  Chaibman.  And  you  would  get  one-fourth  of  tli«t  ? 

Mr.  Katon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  What  has  the  rental  of  an  acre  of  ground  averaged 
during  that  period  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  As  a  beet  proposition  t 

The  Chaibuan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eaton.  For  a  number  of  years  we  got  15  flat,  and  since  then 
we  have  been  getting  a  sliding  seals  which  has  run  it  up  to  about 
$5,625  on  an  average.  C  (H)qIc 
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The  CHAiRiifAN.  Since  you  have  had  this  5.625  scale  what  has  been 
the  average  rental  of  an  acre  of  land  adapted  to  beet  culture,  rented 
on  the  basis  you  have  just  described  ? 

Mr.  Eaton,  It  would  run  about  $15  to  $18  per  acre. 

The  <  HAiBHAN.  That  is  what  you  get  out  of  it  by  making  this 
contractt 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yrs,  and  we  would  have  to  pay  our  water  assessment, 
our  taxes,  out  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  rent  your  land  to  the  farmer  to  raise 
beets  on,  and  pet  one-fourth  of  the  crop  aa  rent,  do  you  agree  to 
furnish  the  water  1 

Mr.  Eaton.  We  furnish  the  improvements  and  the  water. 

The  Chaibman.  You  furnish  the  water  for  the  culture  of  the  beets! 

Mr,  Eaton.  The  water  for  the  crop;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  the  water  cost  you  t 

Mr.  Eaton.  This  water  we  have  there  is  perpetual  water,  but  some 
of  the  propositions  are  new  and  the  building  of  new  reservoirs  to  get 
water  to  raise  beets  is  necessarj'.  We  were  raising  potatoes  entirely 
before.  We  had  to  build  new  reservoirs,  and  consequently  we  had  to 
pay  our  assessments  to  build  those  reservoirs. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  improved  the  value  of  your  land  inde- 
pendent of  the  beets,  did  it  not  i 

Mr.  Eaton.  It  makes  the  whole  price  of  the  land  more  valuable, 
and  we  have  to  pay  more  taxes  accordingly. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  would  have  to  pay  taxes.  You 
would  have  to  pay  taxes  if  you  had  any  money,  woula  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Some  of  them  do. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  may  not  pay  full  value  on  the  land  at 
that.     What  do  you  consider  the  land  worth  that  you  apeak  of  i 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Chairman,  he  has  not  answered  the  question  as 
to  what  the  water  costs  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  the  water  you  furnished  cost  per  acre — 
not  the  investment  for  putting  it  in?  Do  you  pay  the  irrigation 
charges  after  the  system  is  in  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  we  pay  an  assessment  to  run  that 
water  each  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  the  farmers,  who  have  been  testifying 
before  this  committee  and  who  have  told  us  about  this,  have  coimted 
as  a  part  of  their  expense  for  raising  beets  the  water  for  three  irriga- 
tions, and  sometimes  four,  I  believe. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  That  is  where  they  purchase  the  water.  This 
gentleman  evidently  owns  an  interest  m  an  irrigation  plant,  and  does 
not  have  to  pay  that. 

Mr.  !■  ATON.  These  are  perpetual  rights  which  wo  have. 

The  Chairman,  And  you  get  as  many  irrigations  as  you  want  with- 
out paying  for  it  f 

Mr.  1  aton.  We  do  some  years.  Last  year  and  this  year  were  dry 
years,  and  we  did  not  get  enough  water.  We  pay  so  much  for  a  ri^t 
m  the  ditch,  then  each  year  we  have  to  pay  an  assessment  for  the 
maintenance  and  the  running  of  that  water. 

The  Chairman,  Suppose  you  did  not  own  irrigation  rights,  but 
had  to  pay  for  the  water  as  some  of  these  farmers  who  have  testified 
before  us  did,  what  would  the  water  be  worth  to  irrigate  an  acre  of 
beets  in  an  average  year?  ^^  ^^^^^^  Oooolc 
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Mr.  Eaton.  We  figure  a  right  of  way  will  take  and  irrigate  from 
15  to  20  acres  of  row  crops,  and  that  all  depends  upon  the  clim<itic 
conditions,  whether  it  is  a  drj  or  a  wet  year.  An  ordinary  year  it 
-would  irrigate  pretty  close  to  20  acres,  one  right  would,  and  that 
right,  if  we  were  to  take  and  rent  it,  depends  again  on  whether  it  is 
a  wet  or  diy  year,  if  it  was  a  wet  year  you  can  get  your  water  for 
$1.50  an  acre  a  year,  or  you  can  take  a  dry  year  and  you  might  have 
to  pay  $3. 

The  Cqairmaii.  Could  you  not  strike  an  average  on  that  proposi- 
tion? 

Mr.  Eatok.  I  ilo  not  know  that  I  can, 

Mr.  FoRnsEY.  Does  it  cost  yon  $3,  or  SIO,  or  55  an  acre,  as  an 
average  ? 

The  Piiaibman.  For  an  average  year, 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  should  say  about  $6. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  from  the  $15  to  $18  rental  you  get,  you 
really  think  about  $6  ought  to  be  deducted  for  the  water  you  funiish  "i 

Mr,  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Obairman,  Now,  what  is  that  character  of  land  worth  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  That  land  will  bring  anywhere  from  $S0  to  $1 5(1  i-ight 
on  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  approximate  nn  average  for  that  character 
of  land? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No;  I  can  not,  because  it  just  depends  on  the  iocation 
and  on  how  much  love  a  man  has  for  the  land.  In  certain  locutions 
it  will  bring  more  on  account  of  schools  and  one  thing  and  another. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  what  >our  land  is  worth  where  it  is 
located  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  The  land  we  have  there  would  probably  sell  for  an 
average  of  $100  to  $125  an  acre. 

The  Chairuak.  Do  vou  have  to  pav  taxes  on  it  at  anv  such  rate 
as  that  I 

Mr.  Eaton.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  taxes  ont 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  thmk  the  taxes  are  put  on  an  average  valuation  of 
about  $55  or  $G0, 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  50  per  cent  less? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No;  I  think  they  figure  a  little  less  thivn  that,  about 
40  per  cent. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  the  general  average  throughout  that 
community  4 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  that  is  what  you  pay  on  that  land, 
which  vou  say  is  worth  from  $100  to  $125> 

Mr.  ^ATON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  charge  you  but  $55  or  $60  for  taxes. 
Thev  value  it  in  that  way  for  taxation  ? 

iir.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  just  now  you  had  some  disagreements 
with  the  sugar  factories.  Have  you  ever  raised  sugar  beets  yourself 
for  the  sugar  factories  t 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  have  you  been  fighting  the  sugai^bect  fuc- 
tories,  then?  *  uigmzecDyGooylc 
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Mr.  Eaton.  Just  fioni  the  9tan<lpoint  of  getting  a  higher  price  for 
the  rcntors  so  we  would  make  more.  "We  figure  on  the  beet  sugar  u 
an  imiustry  there  that  we  want  it  fostered  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  is  the  surest  crop  we  have.  This  year  we  had  a  failure  absolutely 
on  potatoes. 

The  Chairuan.  Whatever  disagreement  rou  have  had  with  th* 
bect-sugur  fnctories  has  been  because  you  di((  not  think  th«y  gave  yon 
^  enough  for  the  beets:  was  that  the  real  reason? 

Mr,  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CnAiRMAN.  lou  have  had  those  sort  of  disagreements  with 
thtm? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yea,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  More  than  one  year  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Well,  when  they  first  started,  the  silo  propoeition  was 
the  first  time  the  matter  came  up,  and  then  I  have  tried  to  get  the 
price  raised  to  a  S6  flat  rate. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  they  have  ^en  you  enough  now  I 

Mr. Eaton.  The  farmers  are  satisfied.  They  are  satisfied  this  way — 
they  had  such  a  failure  on  potatoes  and  made  good  on  their  beets  this 
year,  and  that  was  the  only  money  we  did  get. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Do  they  ever  fail  on  beets  and  maJie  good  on 
potatoes } 

Mr.  Eaton.  This  is  the  first  year  we  have  had  an  absolute  future 
on  potatoes.  We  always  make  a  success  of  our  beets;  that  is,  we 
never  have  a  total  failure. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  have  failed  partially  in  some  yeare  ( 

Mr.  Eaton.  In  some  localities  thej  have  been  bothered  with  hail- 
stornLs.  We  have  had  haUstorms  nail  out  our  potatoes,  but  the 
beets,  while  it  does  not  do  them  any  good  to  have  them  hailed  out, 
we  have  had  them  hailed  out  almost  every  month  in  the  year  and 
atill  thoy  would  come  on  and  make  a  fair  crop,  bo  we- would  eet  some 
money  out  of  them.  Wliile  this  year  with  the  potatoes^  miich  we 
have  alwavs  banked  on,  and  our  immediate  community  la  a  potato 
country,  this  is  the  first  year  we  have  ever  had  what  we  call  an  abso- 
lute failure,  and  this  year  we  did  have  an  absolute  failure. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  that  has  made  the  farm«B  a  littie 
better  satisfied  with  the  beet  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes;  and  they  have  raised  now  on  the  silo  propoedUoa 
from  50  cents  to  75  cents,  and  the  sliding  scale.  If  the  f  armwa  will  get 
to  fanning  as  they  should  and  manure  the  ground  and  get  the  per- 
centage of  sugar  a  little  bit  higher  bv  taking  better  care  of  their  beeli, 
they  will  get  pretty  close  to  the  t6  ^t  rate,  which  I  have  always  tried 
to  get  the  factories  to  give  us. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  acquainted  to  any  extent,  of  your  owa 
knowledge,  with  the  amount  ot  profits  the  beet-sogar  faotoriea  are 
making) 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  air. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  thftti 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  stock  in  those  companies  t 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir;  I  have  been  offered  stock  if  I  wanted  to  buy  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  stock  is  on  the  market  like  any  other 
stock? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir.  ,--  . 

UigmzecDyCiOOglC 
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The  Chaibhan.  And  you  do  not  happen  to  own  any  1 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  organization  do  you  represent,  Mr.  Eaton, 
in  appearing  before  this  conunittFee  and  making  your  statement  J 

Mr.  Eaton.  The  Commercial  Club  of  Eaton,  Colo. 

Tlie  Chaibhan.  That  is  a  business  man's  organization  1 

Mr.  Eaton.  It  is  a  business  man's  oi^anization,  a  town  oi^aniza- 
tion. 

The  Chaibhan.  How  lar^e  a  town  is  Eaton  1 

Mr.  Eaton.  The  census  gives  it  1,100,  and  that  does  not  include  the 
east  side,  where  the  factory  help  are,  which  would  make  it  about  1 ,800 
people,  I  should  judge. 

The  Chaibuan.  .&d  they  sent  you  on  here  to  tell  the  committee 
what  the  situation  is  in  your  section  t 

Mr.  Eaton.  YesLsir. 

The  (^aibuan.  Do  you  know  Mr.  James  Bodkin,  of  Longmontt  ■ 

Mr.  Eaton,  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  E.  U.  Combs,  of  Fort  Morgan  t 

Mr.  Eaton,  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Albert  Dakin,  of  Longmontt 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir.  I  have  just  heard  of  them,  and  then  I  read 
pieces  of  their  testimony. 

The  Cbaiskan.  Did  you  read  all  of  their  testimony  t 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  just  read  extracted 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  just  read  pieces  of  it  that  was  kind  of  laughable  to 
me;  that  waa  all. 

"The  Chairman.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  facts  conoem- 
ine  which  they  testified! 

Mr.  Eaton.  That  was  why  the  commercial  club  sent  me  back  here, 
because  that  literature  was  there  at  the  club  and  they  took  it  up 
there. 

The  Chaeruan,  You  mean  their  testimony  t 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  reported  in  these  hearings  1 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  did  not  fi^re  the  testimony  as 
*^t,  and  they  wanted  to  have  a  representative  here. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  respect  is  it  wrong? 

Mr.  Eaton.  In  the  price  of  land;  also  in  the  way  the  help  is  taken 
care  of.     He  saya  they  are  the  scum  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  it  said  that  ? 

Mr,  Eaton.  I  think  it  was  Bodkin,  if  I  remember  rightly. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  you  are  quoting  his  language  1  Do 
you  not  think  it  is  a  rather  unsafe  proposition  to  criticize  a  man's 
evidence  without  reading  it  overt 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  think  I  can  refer  in  that  pamphlet  to  where  he  said 
it  was  the  scum^raay  be  not  of  the  civilized  world,  but  of  a  big  city. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  is  exactly^  correct. 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  would  not  say  exactly  what  his  language  was. 

The  Chaibman.  The  proposition  is  simply  this:  Do  you  know  the 
conditions  at  I<ongmont  t 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman,  Do  you  know  the  conditions  at  Fort  Morgan? 

Mr.  Raton.  No,  sir.  .-.  , 
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The  Chaieman.  Do  you  know  that  what  these  gentlemen  testifiwi 
to  b  not  true  in  that  locality  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  know  in  regard  to  the  land. 

The  Chairman,  Then  I  will  ask  you  some  questions  to  see  whether 
you  do  or  not.  His  testimony  be^ns  on  page  3165,  and  he  swears  he 
18  an  actual  beet  fanner  himself  and  has  been  engaged  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar  beets  for  about  eight  Or  nine  years.  You  can  not  dis- 
pute that  statement,  can  youl 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  air. 

The  Chairman.  He  says  he  lives  in  Weld  County.  You  know 
where  that  is,  do  you  * 

Mr,  Eaton.  Yes,  sir;  I  live  in  Weld  County, 

The  Chairman,  How  close  do  you  live  to  where  he  lives! 

Mr.  Raton.  I  should  judge  about  40  mites. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  BodKin  says  he  ships  to  the  Longmont  Co. 
over  in  Boulder  County.     Your  people  ship  to  that  factory  also  t 

Mr.  Eaton..  No,  sir;  to  the  Eaton  factory. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  do  not  patronize  the  same  factory.  What 
particular  statement  of  his  is  it  you  want  to  dispute! 

Mr.  Eaton.  About  the  $2S0. 

The  Chairman.  The  value  of  his  land ) 

Mr.  Eaton.  If  you  will  let  me  suggest  something,  we  have  a  party 
here  from  that  locality  who  is  well  versed  in  that  question,  ana  as  I 
look  at  it  I  am  simply  killing  time  by  trying  to  figure  on  that,  because  ■ 
we  have  a  party  here  from  Longmont  who  can  tell  you  about  land  in 
that  couniry. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  evidence  about  that  would  amply  be 
hearsay! 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  have  a  brother  who  lives  at  Longmont,  and  all  I  get 
is  from  what  he  has  told  me,  what  he  could  buy  land  for  and  what 
land  is  worth  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  prefer  not  to  contradict  his  evidence 
yourself ! 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  just  figure  on  it  that  his  land  is  not  worth  that  much, 
because  he  is  buying  water  there  to  irrigate  his  beets,  and  land  is  not 
worth  that  much  in  that  county.  I  can  buy  all  the  land  there  is  in 
that  country  for  less  money.  We  have  men  here  that  have  hired  the 
help  to  work  in  these  beet  fields  strictly  as  farmers,  and  I  am  a  land- 
lord and  all  I  get  is  what  I  pick  up  from  the  renters. 

The  Chairman.  I  guess  that  is  a  very  good  point  you  are  making 
on  that  proposition,  that  you  do  not  personally  Itnow  about  it.  This 
man  swears  that  for  his  field  he  has  been  offered  S250anacre;  that 
the  beets  would  grow  on  unimproved  land  just  as  well,  which  would 
be  worth  only  $150  an  acre. 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  will  say  that  another  thing  which  has  raised  the 
price  of  land  considerably  in  that  locality,  what  we  call  "around  the 
Horn,"  at  Collins  and  Longmont  and  Loveland,  all  the  way  through  in 
there,  they  are  raising  alfalfa  mostly,  and  grain.  With  us  we  have 
raised  notning  practically  but  potatoes.  That  has  been  our  leader 
right  straight  through,  and  we  make  more  money  out  of  our  potatoes 
than  we  ever  did  out  of  our  beets,  but  the  beets  are  our  sure  crop. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  sgems  to  me  you  have  done 
this  gentleman  a  httle  injustice  as  to  what  his  statement  was.  He 
testified  that  while  he  allowed  for  all  this  water  as  part  of  the  c(»t. 
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that  this  was  highly  irrigated  land  which  he  owns,  and  right  near  a 
httle  town,  and  he  went  on  to  expliun  why  it  was  worth  more  than  the 
average  land,  because  it  was  so  close  to  town  and  to  schools  and 
churches,  and  so  on.. 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  have  2,000  acres  of  land  and  every  foot  of  it  lies 
against  the  town  of  Eaton,  which  is  lai^er  than  ^leade;  we  have 
more  water  than  they  have  over  there,  because  we  don't  rent  any 
water.  We  have  plenty  of  water  for  our  land,  and  I  could  not  sell 
it  to-day  for  $200  an  acre,  and  I  have  the  finest  kind  of  improve- 
ments, Dig  bams  and  everything  like  that. 

The  C]£LmMAN.  But  here  is  a  man  who  says  he  has-been  offered 
that  for  his  land. 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  would  not  believe  him. 

The  Chaibman.  And  he  might  not  believe  you  if  you  said  your 
land  was  worth  S150  an  acre. 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  think  he  would  if  he  saw  the  ground. 

The  ChaKiman.  Have  you  ever  seen  his  land  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir;  but  I  was  offered  ground  next  to  Longmont, 
a  town  of  8,000  people,  and  they  said  I  could  buy  land  there  for  less 
than  $250  under  the  old  ditch  and  better  water  tlian  at  ^leade. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  presume,  probably,  if  people  wanted  to  buy 
land  in  your  section  they  could  buy  it  at  a  less  figure  than  you  have 
named.  You  know  value  is  a  pretty  elastic  thing;  and  as  far  as  land 
goes,  people  don't  value  their  land  alike. 

Mr.  Eaton.  As  I  said,  it  depends  on  how  much  love  you  have  for 
your  land,  the  same  as  for  an  old  family  driving  horse. 

The  Ceairhan.  Now,  let  us  see  what  else  there  was  about  Mr.  Bod- 
kin's statement  that  you  did  not  think  was  fair  t 

Mr.  Eaton.  About  the  help  the  factories  furnished  being  the  scum. 

The  Chairhan.  Do  you  Iniow  anything  about  the  help  they  fur- 
nished in  your  community? 

Mr,  Eaton.  We  have  to  furnish  the  material  to  build  their  houMs, 
and  I  see  a  good  deal  of  them. 

The  Chairuan.  It  is  foreign  labor} 

Mr.  Eaton.  We  have  different  classes. 

The  Chaibhan.  I  mean  the  help  he  is  talking  about — the  people 
who  do  the  handwork.     It  is  foreign  labor? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir;  most  of  it. 

The  Cbairhan.  And  most  of  it  is  brought  from  the  city  t 

Mr.  Eaton.  It  was  in  the  first  place,  but  now  they  stay  with  us  the 
year  round. 

The  Chaibman.  To  what  nationality  do  they  belong) 

Mr.  Eaton.  Germans,  Russian-Germans,  Japs,  Mexicans,  and 
NeOToes. 

■nie  Chairman.  Does  that  about  cover  the  help  ) 

Mr.  Eaton.  One  year  they  said  there  were  some  Koreans  in  there, 
but  the  Japs  and  Koreans  all  look  alike  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  so  far  as  his  statement  sought  to  impress  the 
committee  with  the  idea  that  they  were  foreign  labor  and  were  brought 
out  from  cities  in  a  large  measure,  you  do  not  dispute  that  1 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true  t 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  think  it  is. 

UigmzecDyGoOglc 
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The  Chaibman.  Then  let  us  see  where  eke  he  ao  badiy  misrepre- 
sented things. 

Mr.  Eaton.  In  regard  to  what  he  has  made  on  bis  ground.  He 
charges  up  there  S20  an  acre  which  he  could  rent  hia  land  for  as  a  cash 
rent,  and  then  at  the  end,  after  figuring  al)  his  ezpensea,  he  figures 
that  he  'only  made  about  $3,  or  something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  he  allowed  too  much  for  rent  i 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibuan.  Of  course  that  would  depend  on  whether  he  allowed 
too  much  as  the  value  of  his  land. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  after  a]]  it  goes  back  to  the  question  you  first 
raised  ? 

Mr.  Eatoh.  Yes,  sir. 

The  ('haikman.  Was  there  anythii^  else,  nowt 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  idea,  then,  that  beet  giDwing  is  a  verr 

{irofitftble  thinp  in  Colorado;  more  profitable  than  he  painted  itt  Is 
hat  where  you  want  to  take  issue  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No;  I  do  not  know  as  it  is.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
make  in  his  locality. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  complaining  about  the  way  he  figured 
in  allowing  too  much  as  rent,  and  you  eaid  the  amount  he  made  out  of 
it  did  not  look  right  to  you.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  farmers  make 
more  than  he  represented  to  this  committee! 

Mr.  Eaton.  Well,  it  just  depends  on  how  you  figure  that  state- 
ment he  has  made. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you  to  figure  it  correctly.  You  say 
he  figured  it  wrong. 

Mr.  Eaton.  It  fibres  out  wrong  to  me  in  reading  that  whole  thing 
over. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  you  did  not  read  it  all  over. 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  did  not.  I  think  I  read  every  bit  of  his  testimony 
over. 

The  Chairman. -Then  I  did  you  an  injustice.  I  thought  you  said 
you  read  only  extracts  from  his  testimony,  and  I  assumed  you  meant 
extracts  printed  in  some  of  the  newspapers  out  there. 

Mr.  Eaton.  No;  there  were  three  testimonies — Combs,  Dakin,  and 
his.     I  think  I  read  all  of  hie.     I  would  not  be  sure. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understood  you,  you  said  this  was  the  most 
profitable  business  the  farmers  had  out  there ) 

Mr.  Eaton.  Not  with  us.  I  think  it  is  with  them,  because  they  do 
not  raise  the  potatoes  we  do.     Our  main  industry  is  the  potatoes" 

The  Chairman.  You  live  in  the  same  county  that  Mr.-Bodkin  doest 

Mr.  Eaton.  But  they  do  not  raise  potatoes  like  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  Generally,  throughout  the  beet-raising  section  of 
Colorado,  do  you  regard  sugar-beet  culture  aa  the  most  profitable 
crop! 

Mr.  Eaton.  Taken  as  a  whole  I  think  it  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  the  farmer  is  gettii^  a  fair  price? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  do,  now. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  have  not  quite  gotten  up  to  $6  a  ton 
yet;  $5.62, 1  believe? 

UigmzecDyGoOglc 
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Mr.  Eaton,  Not  quite  $6.  Five  dollars  and  sixty-two  cents  is 
about  what  we  got  last  year.  I  think  they  will  get  up  to  16.  The 
iodustiT  ia  young.     We  haven't  got  atartea  out  there  yet. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  getting  started  pretty  well  if  in  a  young 
industry  you  are  making  more  now  than  in  any  other  branch  ol 
fanning. 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  said  potatoes  were  more  profitable,  but  the  beet  is 
the  surest  crop. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  the  beet  crop  which  they  raise  in  the  beet- 
growii^  section  of  Colorado  the  most  remunerative  and  the  most 
profitable  crop  for  the  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  In  our  country  potatoes  have  always  been  the  most 
profitable. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  to  strike  an  average,  and  I  understood 
you  to  say  you  thought,  taking  the  beet^rowing  section  of  Colorado 
as  a  whole  and  averaging  thmgs,  that  beet  culture  was  the  most 
profitable  thing  the  farmer  could  engage  in. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes;  I  think  it  is. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  Then,  why  could  he  not  stand  a  little  reduction  in 
the  tariff  in  behalf  of  tho  American  consumer ) 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  do  not  know  a  thing  as  regaids  to  that,  because  I 
do  not  know  their  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
beet  farmers? 

Mr,  Eaton.  No;  the  sugai  companies'  business.  I  do  not  know 
what  it  coBts  them. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  giving  the  farmer  a  fair  percentage  of  the  profit  or  not,  do  you  i 

i&.  Eaton.  I  do  not  know,  as  a  man  would  testify  he.did  know. 

TTie  Chaibman.  You  have  no  figures  on  that  question.  You  hav* 
not.figured  it  out,  like  Mr.  Combs? 

Mt.  Eaton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  figured  what  a  fanner  got  out  oi  n 
pound  of  sugar  beets  and  what  the  factory  got  out  of  a  pound  of 
sugar  beets  after  it  was  converted  into  sugar,  and  the  percentage  oi 
profit  each  gets.    -You  have  not  done  that  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  not  prepared  to  dispute  his  figures  i>n 
that  point? 

Mr.  Eaton,  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  any  good  to  dispute  Lw 
figures. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  would  if  you  have  not  looked 
into  the  question.  Can  you  add  anything  to  what  I  have  asked  you  t 
Is  there  any  point  I  have  overlooked)  As  I  undersUuid  it,  you 
gentlemen  have  come  here  to  give  this  testimony,  and  if  there  is 
anything  about  the  situation  in  your  section  that  you  have  not  been 
asked  about,  the  committee  would  like  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Eaton.  The  only  thing — you  asked  me  in  r^ard  to  lowering 
the  tariff,  if  it  could  not  be  lowered  and  still  they  pay  us  the  same 
funount.     Was  that  the  question  I 

The  Chairman.  I  said  if  beet  culture  was  the  most  profitable 
agricultural  pursuit  in  the  beet-growing  region  of  Colorado,  why  could 
not  the  farmer,  even  if  he  had  to  take  a  little  lower  price,  stand  some 
reduction  in  the  int«re8ts  of  the  American  consumer*    That  was  the 
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question,  and  I  think  ;^ou  said  you  did  not  want  to  express  an  opinioii 
or  did  not  have  an  opinion.  However,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  any 
opinion  you  may  have  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Eaton.  The  only  proposition  is  this:  The  people  that  I  repre- 
sent there  figure  it  this  way,  that  at  the  prosent  time  we  have  a  fur 
chance  to  make  a,  good  thing  out  of  raising  beets,  but  if  the  tariiT  is 
lowered,  so  that  the  sugar  factories  are  not  making  what  they  figure 
on  they  should  make  for  the  amount  they  have  mvested,  it  would 
necessarily  mean  they  would  make  a  cut  on  our  beets,  and  if  they 
did  we  would  have  to  go  back  to  a  lower  price. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  sugar  factories  are  making  30  or  40 
per  cent  or  even  more  on  an  honest  capitalization,  would  it  be  your 
opinion  they  could  still  pay  the  faimer  as  much  as  they  are  paving 
for  beets  at  the  present  moment,  take  a  smaller  profit  themselves, 
and  still  put  sugar  to  tlie  American  consumer  a  httle  cheaper?  In 
other  words,  why  could  they  not  stand  some  tarifT  reduction  without 
reducing  the  price  of  beets  to  the  farmer,  if  that  is  true ! 

Mr.  Eaton.  Probably  they  could. 

The  t'HAiHMAN,  If  that  is  true  in  point  of  fact  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  If  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  express  any  opinion 
on  that,  and  I  am  not  expressing  any  myself,  and  you  have  not  fig- 
ured it  out  along  that  line  to  see  whether  they  could  stahd  any  reduc- 
tion or  not  * 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  your  position,  and  it  is  a  perfectly 
natural  point  of  view,  and  you  must  not  understand  that  I  am  criti- 
cizing you  for  any  opinion  you  may  entertain.  As  I  understuid  it, 
what  you  want  is  not  to  have  anything  done  that  would  cause  the 
farmer  to  get  a  smaller  price  for  his  sugar  beets;  is  that  the  truth 
about  the  matter! 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  really  the  truth.  This  busi- 
ness started  10  years  ago.  When  they  started  the  first  factory  in 
that  country  at  Loveland,  my  father  had  this  big  acreage  of  land, 
he  was  living  at  that  time,  and  he  figured  on  a  sugar  factory,  and  he 
told  them  flatly  unless  they  would  pay  $5  flat  instead  of  $4.50  they 
need  not  figure  on  building  a  factory  there,  because  he  had  the 
ground  and  they  could  not  get  the  acreage. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  not  give  them  the  beets ! 

Mr.  Eaton.  No.  We  started  in  and  got  S5.flat.  Then  all  the 
factories  came  to  S5  fiat;  and  there  have  been  several  little  differ- 
ences come  up  in  r^ard  to  the  siloing,  and  that  has  been  raised  this 


What  T  have  told  their  field  men  who  have  come  to  me  ia  that 
changing,  so  we  would  have  a  little  peace  and  harmony  and  could 


just  wish  they  would  light  somewhere  and  quit  this  everlasting 


r 

ci    „  „, 

get  together,  and  then  we  would  try  to  swamp  their  factories  with 
beets  instead  of  having  them  run,  like  this  year,  only  60  days. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  your  proposition  is  that  your  people  who 
own  land  which  you  rent  to  people  who  grow  these  sugar  beets  are 
verv  averse  to  seeing  anything  done  that  will  lower  the  price  of  the 
bee'ts? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  their  fear  that  something  in  the  testimony  of 
these  three  gentlemen  might  have  that  effect  was  what^caused  jyou  to 
come  on  here?  -i-  v  LiOO^rc 
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Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  air. 

The  Chaibhan.  I  think  that  ia  a  very  candid  statement,  aad  I  wont 
to  compliment  you  for  making  it. 

Mr.  Eatox.  And  what  we  figured  on  is,  we  have  the  commercial 
clubs  at  the  different  towns  that  these  five  gentlemen  come  from,  and 
they  have  been  sent  just  the  same  way  I  was  sent  by  our  commercial 
club,  and  while  we  %ure  that  they  represented  only  a  few  acres,  we 
represented  a  large  number  of  acres,  and  while  we  do  not  wish  to 
appear  swelled  up,  we  feel  that  we  were  sent  here  as  the  pick  from  our 
community. 

The  Chairman,  And  isn't  it  a  fact  tliat  the  future  idea  that  brought 
you  here  was  that  if  you  all  got  to  quarreling  with  the  beet  factones 
about  a  diTision  of  the  spoils — I  do  not  mean  to  use  that  term  in  an 
offensive  sense — or  about  a  division  of  the  profits,  and  kept  up  a 
quarrel  with  them,  tbo  result  would  be  the  whole  business  would 
suffer,  the  farmers,  the  beet  factories,  and  everyone  else.  Is  not  that 
one  of  the  ideas  back  of  this  tiling  'i 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  just  as 
leave  pay  S^JO  a  sack  for  sugar  or  $100  a  sack  for  potatoes,  if  every- 
thing was  in  piopnrtidn.     Tiiat  is  where  I  stand  on  that. 

The  CiiAiBMAS.  Of  course  you  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
producer. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Eaton,  you  say  you  get  one-fourth  of  the 
tonnage  1 

Mr-  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  do  you  get  per  ton  for  the  beets? 

Mr,  Eaton.  About  15.62-5,  I  tliink  it  was  last  year. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Eaton,  you  come  here  principally  because  you 
and  j-our  farmers  were  riled  by  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Bodkin  and 
the  other  gontlcmen,  Mr.  Combs  and  Mr.  Dakin? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CiiAiRMAX,  Mr.  Ford ney,  permit  me  to  ask  just  one  other  ques- 
tion. w!iich  I  overlooked.  Mr.  Eaton,  do  you  belong  to  the  Farmers' 
Union  o(  Colorado? 

Mr,  Eaton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  to  the  beet  growers'  division  of  the  Farmers' 
Union  of  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  strength  and 
respectability  and  standing  of  the  Farmers'  Union  of  Colorado  in 
point  of  numbers  and  character  of  membership,  and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  It  is  only  hearsay  as  far  as  Mr.  Bodkin  is  concerned, 
but  in  our  own  community  the  leader  and  president  of  the  farmers' 
union  there  is  a  man  that  is  workup  every  end  he  can  to  run  for  State 
representative,  and  he  is  using  it  for  his  own  individual  aims,  and  I 
have  found  out,  so  that  I  know  just  what  I  am  talking  about,  that 
that  is  his  one  ambition  to  be  a  representative. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Eaton.  In  the  legislature  of  the  State;  and  he  works  that  as  a 
drawing  card,  and  he  was  defeated  two  years  ago  by— I  do  not  know, 
but  I  guess  he  and  his  wife  voted  for  him,  and  that  was  about  all. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  I  gather  from  what  you  say  you 
r^erd  it  as  principally  a  political  organization  f 

Mr.  Eaton.  Xo,  sir;  he  is  a  Republican  and  so  am,  J,,  GooqIc 
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The  Chairman.  I  did  not  mean  a  partisan  organization,  but  an 
organization  that  bound  its  members  together  for  political  purposes, 
whether  partisan  or  nonpartisan. 

Mr.  Eatok.  Xo,  sir;  they  are  not  supposed  to  be  that  way,  but 
he  ia  kind  of  the  father  of  the  organization.  In  other  worm,  the 
general  run  of  those  organizations  you  will  find  out  in  that  country 
are  put  in  by  what  we  would  call  rather  cranks  in  a  way.  They  are 
fellows  that  own  a  very  small  proportion  and  yet  do  a  whole  fot  of 
talking. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  many  of  them^ 

Mr,  Eaton.  Xot  so  very  many  of  them. 
■    The  CiLviRMAN.  Do  vou  know  what  their  membersliip  is  in  the 
State  of  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Eaton-.  N'o,  sir:  I  do  not. 

\[r.  FoRDXEV.  Sir.  Eaton,  you  have  stated  about  what  class  of 
labor  you  employ.  You  employ  some  farmers  who  have  begun  to 
settle  m  the  vicinity  of  your  territory,  and  so  on.  Do  they  become 
good  citizens  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  a  lot  of  Russians  who  have  come 
in  there  who  are  bu>-ing  land. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  What  do  they  get  per  day  for  working  in  the  beet 
fields^    About  how  much;  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  onlv  get  it  from  hearsay'  from  the  renters,  but  we 
have  men  here  who  know  just  exactly  what  thev  have  paid  them. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  On  page  3188  of  the  record,  iir.  Raker  was  asking 
Mr.  Bodkin  about  the  kind  of  labor  they  had  and  this  is  what  he 
said: 

II  we  c&n  not  get  them.  When  Ibere  wu  not  much  labor  in  Uie  coiinti;  they  would 
eend  a  m&n  to  the  citiee — 

He  is  speaking  now  of  the  company — 
make  a  deal  with  the  poor  people  around  the  Blums  and  axa  that  contract.    1  would 
Bign  mine  and  send  it  along  and  he  would  get  them  aignca  up. 

And  on  the  next  page  Mr.  Malby  said  to  him: 

What  does  the  avenge  man  make  per  day?  1  am  cot  referring  to  boj's  or  ohildren, 
but  Iho  average  man. 

Ur.  Bodkin.  About  32,  but  be  has  got  to  hurry, 

Mr.  IIiNDs.  Do  you  have  to  rake  the  eluma  over  to  get  men  to  work  for  S2  a  day  in 
your  country? 

Mr,  BooKiN.  Yes. 

Do  you  agree  with  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr,  FoRDNBY,  You  are  satisfied  with  present  conditions,  if  you  can 
only  be  let  alone  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  that  the  general  opinion  of  the  farmers  in  your 
territory  ? 

Ml.  Eaton.  That  was  the  opinion  expressed  at  this  commercial 
club  meeting. 

Ml,  FoRDNEY.  You  feel  you  are  getting  fair  treatment  from  the 
factories  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr,  FoRDNEY,  Have  you  any  trouble  with  the  company  about  the 
tost  of  the  purity  or  the  amount  of  sugar  in  your  beets  1 

Mr.  Eaton,  ^here  has  been  no  objection  raised  at  all  at  theiEatoii 
factory  by  anybody  I  have  ever  hoard  of.  L>00*;lc 
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TESTIMOKT  OF  KH.  B.  A.  CHACX. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  bj  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Chace,  give  us  your  full  name. 

Mr.  CuACE.  R.  A.  Chace. 

The  Chairman.  Your  residence,  Mr.  Chace. 

Mr.  Chace.  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 

The  CuAiBMAN.  How  long  have  you  resided  there? 

Mr.  Chace.  Twenty-four  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  loiow  Mr.  E.  U.  Combs  % 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir, 

Tlie  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  known  liim  t 

Mr.  Chace.  About  a  year  or  18  montlis. 

Tlie  Chairman.  How  well  do  you  know  liim? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  have  met  him  at  meetings  and  I  liave  been  at  his 
house  witli  him. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in? 

Mr.  Chace.  Stockman  and  rancliman  and  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  And  no  other  business  except  that? 

Mr.  Chace,  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  engaged  in  any  way  in  the  culture  of 
sugar  beets? 

Mr,  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  plant  from  80  to  200  acres. 

The  Chairman,  Of  your  own  land  or  rented  land? 

Mr.  Chace.  On  my  own  land. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  culture 
of  sugar  beets,  Mr.  Chace  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Six  years. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  about  the  average  size  of  the  farm  you  have 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  sugar  beets,  or  have  you  had  varyiiig 
amounts  in  beets? 

Mr.  Chace.  Well,  from  80  aci-es  to  200  aci-es  during  the  six  years. 

The  Chairmah.  You  have  always  been  engaged  in  the  culture  of 
beets  on  a  fairly  good  scale  there  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes;  ever  since  the  factory  was  located  at  our  town, 
and  in  fact  one  year  before. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  factories  do  you  sell  your  beets? 

Mr.  Chace,  The  Fort  Moi^an  factory. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  tlie  Great  W  estern? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  factory  the  people  in  your  neigh- 
borhood sell  to  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  air;  some  sell  to  the  Brush  factory.  They  are 
only  10  miles  apart. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  always  sold  to  the  Fort  Morgan  factory  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir;  we  shipped  to  the  Longmont  factory  one  year. 

The  Chairman,  How  far  is  that  away  from  you  ? 

Mr.  Chaoe.  About  80  miles,  I  should  judge. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  before  this  other  factory  was  built  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  since  the  Fort  Moi^an  factory  has  been  built, 
you  have  sold  to  them  alwayal  ^^  ^^^^^^  Gooylc 
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Mr.  Chaoe.  We  shipped  to  the  Brush  fft«tory  last  Tear. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  prices  and  quotations  from  both  of  the 
factories  accessible  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  are  they  competitors  of  each 
other? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir;  it  is  all  the  same  company. 

The  Chairman.  They  both  belong  to  the  same  company  t 

Mr.  Chace.  Yea,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  Great  Western  owns  them  both  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  after  all,  your  customer  is  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.,  and  they  buy  your  stun? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Docs  anybody  else  compete  with  them  t 

Mr.  Ciiace.  No,  sir;  not  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  have  only  one  buyer  for  your 
crop? 

Mr.  Chace.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  judgment,  does  that  particular  situation 
put  the  farmer  at  any  disadvantage  * 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir;  it  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  think  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Co.  treats  you  fairly  1 

Mr.  CiLACB.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  farmer  receives  a  fair  division  and  a 
fair  price,  consitlering  the  profit  madet 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Haveyoueverconsidered  what  the  factories  make  T 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  give  you,  at  any  rate,  a  price  which  you 
regard  as  fair  remuneration  for  the  product  you  give  themt 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  are  not  interested  in  any  way  in 
the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  no  stock  and  no  interest,  direct  or  indirect, 
in  that  company? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  air;  none  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  represent  any  particular  organization  in 
your  community? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  Here  I  represent  the  Fort  Morgan 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  what  I  mean.  You  come  here  at 
their  instance? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Chacb.  To  represent  the  beet  growers  of  our  section. 

The  Chairman,  On  what  proposition,  Mr.  Chace  ? 

Mr,  Chacb,  To  contribute  my  mite,  if  possible,  to  the  benefit  of 
the  beet  growers,  as  I  look  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  In    what    way? 

Mr.  Chace.  To  aid,  if  possible,  in  letting  the  duty  remain  on  sugar 
and  not  lessoning  the  pnce  of  our  beets.  Gooijlc 
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The  Chaibman.  The  reasons  t)iat  caused  you  to  appear  here  are 
about  the  same  as  deactibed  by  the  last  gentleman,  Mr.  Eaton  1 

Mr.  Chack.  "i'es;  I  suppose  so. 

The  Chaihman.  That  if  you  get  into  a  rou'  about  whether  the  fac- 
tories are  givii^  you  enough,  the  result  might  be  that  the  whole 
thing  would  suti'er  ( 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  just  my  idea,  exactly. 

The  Chairhan.  And  even  if  you  are  not  getting  quite  as  much  as 
you  would  like  to  have,  you  ttunk  you  had  better  take  as  much  as 
you  have  and  suing  to  it,  rather  than  risk  loijing  the  whole  thing  by 
getting  into  a  row  about  it  t     Is  thatyour  idea } 

Mr.  Chace.-  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  that  the  idea  of  the  people  who  sent  you 
here* 

Mr.  Chaoe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  made  any  study  about  what  per- 
centage of  profits  tlie  Great  "Western  Sugar  C:o,  gets  for  tlieir  sugar 
in  order  to  compare  it  with  what  tho'farmei-s  get,  and  in  order  to 
determine  whether  there  is  a  fair  division  of  profits  between  tliem^ 

Mr.  Chace.  Not  to  any  extent  that  would  aid  me  in  forming  an 
opinion  on  that  question.  I  did  have  access,  as  a  representative  of 
the  beet  growers,  two  or  three  years  ago,  to  their  books  in  our  factory 
there.  Two  other  men  and  myself  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
meet  with  the  ofEcials  and  see  if  we  could  not  nave  the  contract  modi- 
fied to  our  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  You  wanted  a  little  better  price  t 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CiiAiBHAN.  Did  you  get  a  concession  from  them  t 

Mr.  CiiACE.  I  think  we  did,  in  the  way  of  payments  and  delivery 
or  something  of  that  kind.  I  think  we  did  not  get  any  advance  in 
price  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Ilqw  many  tons  of  beets  did  you  produce  last  year 
to  the  acre  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  About  12  tons  on  an  average. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  fair  average  for  yoiir  neighborhood  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  It  is  probably  a  little  above  the  average,  I  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  .Did  you  have  irrigated  grounds 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  mind  running  over  a  sum  for  us  as  to 
what  it  costs  you  to  farm  an  acre  of  this  beet  land  and  how  much 
profit  you  got  out  of  it,  considering  how  many  tons  of  beets  you 
raised  per  acre ;  or  have  you  worked  that  sum  out  f 

Mr.  Chace.  I  have  made  several  computations  along  that  line. 

The  Chairman,  Have  you  a  memorandum  accessible  which  we 
could  use  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No;  I  hare  not  with  me.  I  have  it  in  my  mind.  I 
think  I  could  give  it  to  you.  I  have  four  farms,  and  there  are  such 
varying  conditions 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  is  interesting.  Are  there  vary- 
ing conditions  between  those  farms  ? 

Mr.  Chace,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  wide  variation  ? 

Mr.  Chace,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  What  causes  that  ?  Diqmzec  dvGoOqIc 
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Mr.  Chace.  Many  things,  the  distance  from  the  dump,  the  condition 
of  your  soil,  the  amount  of  water  you  have  to  apply  when  you  are 
irrigating,  and  the  plowing.  I  have  land  that  three  horses  might 
plow  easily,  and  other  lands  I  use  five  horses  on,  and  some  of  my  land 
I  can  get  it  in  fairly  good  shape  with  two  or  three  harrowtngs,  aod 
other  lands  I  have  narrowed  five  or  six  times,  and  those  conditions 
are  so  varied  I  haven't  any  exact  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  way  to  give  us  a  statement  of  what 
would  be  a  reasonable  average  * 

Mr.  Chace.  I  can  give  you  a  table  showing  each  item,  if  necessary. 
I  have  figured  it  often  enough. 

The  Chairman.  Thepropositioninmy  mindis,  Idodot  careforthe 
figures  unless  they  will  constitute  an  average  for  the  surrounding 
territory. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  By  taking  his  total  acreage,  some  of  his  land  being 
expensive  and  some  otherwise,  you  would  get  an  avenge. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  would  or  not ;  that  is 
just  the  point. 

Mr.  Chacb,  I  think  you  would. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  would  give  us  the  average  for  the 
surrounding  territory  if  we  take  it  all  together* 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir.  Some  of  my  land  lies  just  across  the  road 
from  the  dump. 

The  CHAtHMAN.  Is  your  land  highly  irrigated? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  worth  an  acre? 

Mr.  Chace.  From  $100  to  J160  or  $175  and  $200,  along  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  giving  us  a  pretty  broad  range.  Can  you 
average  that  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Just  my  land  or  for  the  district? 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  your  land  first.  Tell  us  what  that  is 
worth. 

Mr.  Chace.  About  $100. 

The  Chairman.  $100  an  acre  would  be  a  fair  average,  you  think, 
for  your  land  1 

Mr,  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  taxes  ont 

Mr.  Chace.  On  one-third  value,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Now  give  ua  the  figures  applying  to  your  own  land. 

As  I  understand  it,  you  think  that  when  you  do  that,  and  take  the 

'   total,  that  would  be  a  fair  average  for  the  neighborhood.     Leave  out 

the  rent  to  start  with,  and  start  just  with  the  tarm  work,  the  seeding 

and  harvesting  and  plowing  and  handwork  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Chace.  Plowing  about  $3,  I  should  think,  and  harrowing  30 
cents. 

The  Chairman,  This  is  on  an  acreage  basis? 

Mr.  Ch.\ce.  Yes,  sir;  and  tliat  is  for  each  harrowing. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  harrowings? 

Mr.  Chace.  Well,  make  it  three. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  90  cents. 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  leveUi^,  30  cents  for  each  leveling. 

Tlie  ('iiatrman.  And  three  levelingK? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  90  cents.     Planting,  about  50  cento. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  seed*  U|.i„,.^,  ^GoOqIc 
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Mr.  Chace.  $1.75;  cultiTating,  50  cents  an  acre  for  each  cultivat- 
ing, three  times,  $1.60;  irrigating,  three  times,  about  $1,50;  and  Uf  ting, 
$2.50;  and  handwork,  $20  an  acre;  and  delivering 

The  Chaibman.  How  far  do  j'ou  deliver  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  As  I  say,  one  of  my  places  is  just  across  the  road  and 
some  places  are  3  miles  away. 

The  Chairman.  Tlien  the  average  would  be  a  mile  and  a  half? 

Mr.  Chace,  Yes;  50  cents  a  ton  for  delivering  it. 

Mr,  FoKDNEY,  How  mam'  tons  to  the  acrel 

Mr.  Chace.  Twelve  tons  to  tlie  acre. 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  That  is  $6,  and  that  delivers  it  ready  fur  dehvery  to 
the  factory  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Now  $100  an  acre  land,  figuring  it  at  6  per  cent, 
that  would  be  $6  more  for  rent  3 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  $54.50. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  land  planted  to  beeta 
would  be  worth  a  little  more  than  his  average  land ;  is  that  right,  Mr.    . 
Chace  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman,  Now  that  makes  a  total  of  $54.50.  You  say  you 
get  from  an  acre  of  that  land  12  tons  of  beets  ^ 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  thej'  average? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  can  not  answer  positive^.  I  did  not  look  over  my 
test  checks,  but  about  $5.50,  probably. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  just  now  S5.625. 

Mr.  Chace.  That  was  the  other  witness,  That  is  just  an  estimate^ 
gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  $66.  Take  $54.55  from  that  and  you 
would  have  $11.45  net  profit  per  acre?. 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  these  tops  that  others  feed  to  their 
cattle  ? 

Mr,  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they  worth? 

Mr.  Chace.  $5. 

The  Chairman.  $5  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Chace,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Did  they  cost  you  anything  for  deliver}-? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  will  say  net  $5  per  acre  ?  ; 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  they  put  them  nght  on  the  ground. 

The  Chairman.  At  $5  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  air. 

The  Chairman.  Adding  the  $5  per  acre  for  tops  to  the  $11.45  pep 
acre  we  had  without  tops,  makes  $16.45  net  profit  per  acre  after  pay- 
ing for  irrigation  and  every  other  expense,  such  aS  rent  of  land  and 
so  on? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yea,  sir;  that  is  my  sum  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Combs  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

UigmzecDyGoOglc 
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The  Chairman.  He  is  ftn  ofRrial  of  the  Farmers'  Union  of  Colorado  1 

Mr.  Cbace.  Yp8,  sir;  State  organizer. 

The  Chairman.  A  pretty  intelligent  man,  is  he? 

Mr,  Chace.  Why,  in  some  lines,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  "Well,  in  his  hne  ^ 

Mr.  Cn.vcE.  Well,  yes,  I  think  he  is. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  line? 

Mr.  Chace.  Organizer  of  the  beet  growers. 

The  Chairman.  He  knows  the  beet  business  pretty  well,  does  he 
or  not,  I  mean  to  ask  1 

Mr.  Chace.  Well,  he  hasn't  had  much  expftriencs  in  our  county. 
But  I  haven't  talked  with  the  gentleman  since  last  springy  about  a  rear 
ago.  During  the  meetings  of  the  beet  growers  T  met  htm  and  have 
heard  of  him. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  make  the  impression  on  yo.i  as  being  a 
man  of  brightness  or  not,  at  those  meetings? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  have  had  better  impressions  made  on  Die. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  from  the  standpoint  of  quick  perception 
and  shrewd  ability  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Well,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  regard  him  as  an  able  man  and  a  smart 
fellow  ? 

Mr.  Cii.iCE.  Reasonably  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Dakan  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr,  Bodkin  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  him. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  particular  point  in  this  e^'idenee  of 
these  gentlpmen  I  have  named  whose  position  caused  you  all  to  coma 
here '( 

Mr.  CliACE.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  page  3274. 

The  C'haikman,  What  particular  point  or  statement  of  Mr.  Combs 
do  you  wish  to  give  us  additional  light  on  'i 

Mr.  Chace.  It  begins  at  the  bottom  of  page  3273,  where  his  answer 
to  your  quostion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Combs.  But  they  will  not  du  that.  They  go  out  to  th&t  feUow,  and  thu  fellow, 
and,  for  inetance,  at  Fort  Morgan  tiiey  have  got  a  man — wc  call  them  ''decoys"— and 
he  grows  a  couple  oC  hundred  actee  of  beeta  each  year,  and  he  apnai'eiiUy  is  satiafied. 
Well,  they  go  to  him  in  the  spring,  the  first  one,  and  he  sigm  up  for  200  scrn.  They 
e>  to  thenextoneand  say:  "Mr,  Chace  has  signed  up;  heia  willing  to  take  this,"  and 
tJiat  IB  the  way  they  get  Btarted.  Then  they  go  U)  the  next  man  and  they  say:  "Here 
are  two  men  who  have  signed  up;  why  are  you  fellows  standing  out?  "  And  in  some 
of  these  instances,  where  the  men  have  signed  up  tor  200  acres,  they  will  plant  only 
EO  or  60  acres,  but  it  shows  apparently  that  they  are  so  anxious  to  m^e  a  coubract  for 
their  beet«  that  they  will  put  in  200  acres,  and  that  is  the  way  they  get  them. 

I  wish  to  unqualifiedly  deny  that  that  statement  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  suppose  that  Mr.  Combs  intended  to 
embarrass  you,  did  he  ? 

Mr.  Chaoe.  Undoubtedly  he  did. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  no  other  man  there  by.  the  name  of  Cbace  t 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  very  frankly  here  now  that  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned  I  never  thought  at  the  time  Mr,  Combs  was  testifying 
that  he  was  referring  to  any  particular  individual,  but  tboi^t  he 
was  speaking  by  way  of  illustration.  uigmzecDyOooylc 
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Mr.  Chacb.  I  deny  his  eliarge  as  false,  and  say  that  there  ia  no 
ground  for  it  whatever  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  so  far  as  the 
aiigsr  company  is  concerned,  judged  bj-  my  connection  with  the 
Bugar  company. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  he  meant  to  refer  to  you  directly 
rather  than  to  illustrate  by  the  use  of  the  first  name  that  came  to 
his  mind? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  ? 

iSi.  Chase.  Because  that  is  my  name,  and  I  plant  200  acres  of 
beets. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  cap  does  seem  to  fit— — 

Mr.  Chace  (interrupting).  But  I  deny  that  it  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  do  not  misunderstand  me  as  meaning  any 
criticism  of  you  at  all,  nut  I  meant  tliat  what  he  said  in  using  your 
name  and  mentioning  200  acres  of  beeta  seems  to  fit  your  name  and 
that  number  of  acres,  and  therefore  tliat  he  might  iiave  meant  to 
refer  to  you.  However,  at  the  time  it  did  not  make  any  impression 
on  the  committee,  or  at  least  it  did  not  on  my  mind,  that  Mr.  Combs 
uaed  the  name  and  number  of  acres  other  than  to  illustrate  his  point. 

Mr.  Chace.  He  charges  further  on  in  liis  answer,  after  mentioning 
me  by  name,  that  after  promising  to  plant  200  acres  I  only  planted 
50  or  60  acres ;  or,  at  least,  while  not  later  on  again  mentioning  my 
name  he  says  "they,"  and  I  take  it  the  proper  inference  to  be  drawn 
therefrom,  judging  by  the  mention  of  my  name  and  200  acres  just 
preceding,  is  that  ne  meant  to  refer  to  me.  I  wish  to  unqualifiedly 
state  that  that  is  also  untrue.  There  has  not  been  a  season  sinc«  we 
commenced  putting  in  beets  that  I  have  not  put  in  more  than  I  con- 
tracted for.  This  year  that  Mr,  Combs  speaKs  of  I  put  in  10  or  16 
acres  more  than  I  signed  up  for.  Furthermore,  I  was  nearly  the  last 
man  that  signed  up,  because  I  did  not  know  how  many  acres  I  would 
put  in,  and  then  finally  I  did  sign  up.  So  that  I  also  deny  that  por- 
tion of  his  assertion  about  signing  up  first  and  that  fact  being  used 
with  other  farmers. 

Mr.  Raker.  So  that  while  the  name  he  used  applies  to  you  the 
facts  stated  by  him  do  not  apply  to  you — that  is,  as  to  the  question  of 
number  of  acres  put  in  and  time  of  signing  up  ?     Is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  It  looks  that  way. 

Mr.  Rakeh.  Do  you  five  in  the  same  neighborhood  with  Mr. 
Combs? 

Mr.  Chace.  About  5  or  6  miles  from  him. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  live  about  5  or  6  miles  from  Mr.  Combs? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Chace,  on  that  subject  I  will  say  for 
the  committee  that  if  Mr.  Combs  was  referring  to  j'ou  we  did  not 
know  it  at  the  time,  and  really  thought  he  was  using  the  name  and 
number  of  acres  merely  in  an  illustrative  way. 

Mr.  Chaoe.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  would  remark  that  you  are  a  rather  respectable 
looking  decoy. 

Mr,  Chace,  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Rakek.  I  would  add  that  that  is  generally  the  case  with 
decoys,  though  I  do  not  mean  for  one  moment  to  intimate  that 
Mr.  Chace  is  a  decoy.  Digmzec  DyOoouk' 
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Mr.  Chace.  Certainly  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  repeat  that  I  had  no  idea  at  the  time  that 
Mr.  Combs  referred  to  any  particular  individual.  I  thought  he  was 
merely"  illustrating  his  point,  and  think  even  yet  that  maybe  that 
was  tne  case  and  that  he  just  happejied  to  hit  upon  your  name. 

Mr.  Chace.  It  seems  hardly  probable. 

The  Chairman'.  1  do  not  know  that,  of  course. 

Mr.  Chace.  Well,  I  have  come  all  the  way  here  to  deny  that 
statement. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  we  understand,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear 
you  and  anyone  else  who  has  any  information  to  give  us,  Xow,  let 
me  ask,  wua  there  some  other  particular  pomt  in  his  testimony, 
outside  of  this  reference  that  you  think  was  meant  for  yourself  per- 
sonally, that  you  wish  to  correct* 

Mr.  Chace.  I  do  not  recall  any  very  specific  statements  that  he 
made  outside  of  that,  but  he  intimated  m  a  general  way  that  the 
farmers  were  dissatisfied  and  that  he  was  organizing  them  in  order 
to  dictate  terms  to  the  sugar  company.  I  will  say  that  I  consider 
that  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  ot  Morgan  County. 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea  is  that  you  better  not  get  into  a  row 
with  the  sugar  companiee  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  air. 

The  Chairman.  That  the  larmers  and  sugar  companiee  better  stick 
together  f 

Mr.  Chace,  I  will  say  that  I  am  not  here  to  fight  the  sugar  com- 
panies or  get  into  a  row  with  anybody,  but  am  here  in  the  interest  of 
R.  A,  Chace  and  others  like  him.  But  I  will  add  that  I  do  think  such 
an  oi^anization  as  he  is  trying  to  form  would  be  a  detriment  to  the 
farmers, 

Mr,  Kaeer.  According  to  that  reply  I  take  it  that  you  do  not 
belong  to  the  organization  Mr,  Combs  referred  to  t 

Mr,  Chace.  No,  sir, 

Mr,  Rakee.  Are  there  two  factions  of  farmers  there) 

Mr,  CuAOE.  I  do  not  know  what  you  would  call  "two  factions," 
but  there  is  no  organization  there.  I  do  not  belong  to  it,  and  when 
I  left  home  there  was  no  man  in  the  Morgan  district  that  did  belong 
to  it.  There  are  some  in  that  vicinity,  Fort  Moi^an  beet  growers, 
and  thev  afliliatett. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  took  any  particular  stock  in  that 
matter  ? 

Mr,  Chace.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  only  know  that  these  beet  growers 
are  sstisfie<l  that  you  know  about,  I'ou  haven't  been  over  the  State 
of  Colorado  as  widely  as  Xtr.  Combs  has;  or,  I  will  ask,  have  you ) 

Mr,  Chace,  I  think  I  have  been  around  the  Sterhng,  Greeley,  Fort 
Morgan,  LovelamI,  '-'aton  districts  as  much  as  he  has.  I  have  been 
over  all  these  places.. 

The  Chairman,  Does  that  cover  the  entire  augar-beet  district  of 
the  State  of  Colorado* 

Mr,  Chace.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Of  both  northern  and  southern  Colorado! 

Mr,  Chace.  No,  sir;  that  is  of  northern  Colorado. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  represent  any  oi^anizatioa  but  just 
happened  to  be  going  around,  and  were  not  going  particulaiiT  with 
reference  to  this  sugar-beet  industry?  «^  :,yOOOgK' 
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Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir. 

The  CHAtBMAK.  Did  jou  make  it  your  special  business  to  make 
inquiry  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  have  talked  to  a  good  many  beet  growers  of  those  sec- 
tions, as  farmers  usually  do  when  they  meet. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  beet  growers  belong  to  this 
bflet>^;rowers'  union  in  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  OuACE.  No,  air.  There  was  a  meeting  of  beet  growers  adver- 
tised for  last  Saturday  at  Brusli;  but  what  tliey  accomplished  I 
haven't  heard. 

The  CuAiBHAN.  Was  that  a  farmers'  unioa  meeting? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  know  myself,  but  would  like  to  know  how 
many  beet  growers  there  are  in  Colorado  and  how  many  of  them  belong 
to  the  farmers'  union.     You  could  not  give  me  that  informatioDl 

Mr,  CuACE.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  Mr,  Chace,  what  percentage  of  fanners  in  your  vicin- 
ity belong  to  that  organization  t 

Mr,  Chace.  None,  to  my  knowledge,  when  I  left  home, 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Mr.  Combs  stated  while  here  before  our  coomiittee 
that  he  was  a  beet  raiser;  also,  at  one  time,  a  grocery  merchant,  and 
had  trouble  with  the  sales  agent  of  the  sugar  company;  but  that  as  a 
beet  raiser  his  transactions  with  the  beet-augar  company  was  entirely 
satisfactory.  That  was  his  statement,  and  I  believe  you  may  have 
seen  it  1 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  seen  it. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  He  was  only  complaining  of  the  trouble  he  had  had 
wliile  handling  their  sugar,  having  had  some  misunderstanding  with 
them.  Is  it  j"our  umlerstanding  and  information  that  the  average 
farmer  in  that  vicinitv  is  pleased  uith  conditions  in  raising  beets  now  f 

Mr,  Chace.  Ve-s,  sir:  1  do,  undpr  present  conditions. 

Mr,  FoBDNEY.  You  think  they  have  fair  treatment  from  the  sugar 
factory  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  If  he  does  not  it  is  through  his  own  fault.  I  have  done 
business  for  M  years,  and— while,  as  I  stated  before,  I  am  not  fighting 
the  battles  of  the  sugar  companies,  yet  1  want  to  state  the  facts — ^I 
fail  to  come  in  contact  with  any  company  that  I  thought  was  willing 
to  be  more  fair  and  square  witli  Iheir  customers  tlian  the  Great  West- 
em  Sugar  Co,  I  have  been  delegated  a  great  many  times  to  repre- 
sent the  fanners  and  appear  before  or  confer  with  the  sugar  companies 
'  on  various  matters,  and  I  have  always  received  the  veiy  best  treat- 
ment, and  I  will  say  for  whatever  it  w  worth  that  I  think  they  are 
treating  the  farmers  very  fairly.  They  may  be  able  to  pay  the  farmers 
J6  or  S8  or  $10  per  ton  for  their  beets,  but  I  don't  know  about  that. 
However,  when  I  sign  my  name  to  a  contract,  if  they  make  more  that 
is  all  right ;   I  must  stick  to  my  price  and  they  must  stick  to  it. 

Mr.  i-oRDNEY,  You  are  satisfied  for  them  to  comply  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  contract  that  you  sign  and  3'ou  intend  to  live  up  to  those 
conditions  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  FoBDNEY.  Do  they  generally  do  tliat  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  tnat  has  been  my  experience. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Do  the  sugar  factories,  oy  restoring  to  technicalities 
hammer  you  and  discredit  you  after  you  have  signed  your  contract 
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by  making  tou  live  up  strictly  to  tlie  technical  requirements  of  the 
contract  t 

Mr.  Chace.  Inererdealt  with  a  firm  that  was  more  liberal.     I  have 
never  heard  of  their  penalizing  anybody  for  nonfulfillment  of  con- 


tract, not  anybody  in  our  neighborhood.  There  has  been  a  iittie 
dissatisfaction  with  some  of  their  employeea  abotit  teet,  delivery  of 
beets,  and  sucli  aa  that,  but  I  happen  to  he  in  a  position  to  know  the 


situation  as  to  that.  I  was' elected  by  the  beet  growers  to  hire  a  chem- 
ist to  check  up  the  factory  chemist  in  their  laboratory  last  printer.  I 
hired  a  competent  chemist  from  Pennsylvania,  and  took  liiin  down 
to  Brush  and  introduced  him  to  the  manager  of  tlie  company 

Mr.  FoBDNEY  (interrupting).  Was  that  Pennsylvania,  Colo.,  some 
town  in  your  State  named  "  Pennsylvania"  or  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania 1 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir;  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  II  you  wish 
to  hear  this,  all  right  i 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Yes,  I  wish  to  hear  that,  but  wanted  to  understand 
as  we  went  along  just  wltere  he  was  from.  You  have  opened  up  on 
just  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  what  percentage 
of  sweetness  or  sugar  in  the  beets  the  sugar  factory  credited  you  with 
and  what  percentage  your  own  chemist  found  in  your  beeta. 

Mr.  CiiACE.  I  can  not  answer  tliat  definitefy  because  1  haven't 
looked  "vor  my  tost  checks. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  Give  it,  about. 

Mr.  CiiArE.  I  think  I  have  tohl  tlie  committee  my  beets  would 
average  ahf>ut  m.HO  per  ton.  Tliey  tested  this  year  so  as  to  bring  me 
about  .^5.51)  per  ton. 

Mr.  FoRDSKY.  What  perccnti^o  of  !4ugar  would  you  liave  to  have 
to  get  that  i  In  otlier  words,  you  would  get  $5  per  ton  for  12  i>er  cent 
beets  and  "25  coiitu  for  each  por  cent  above  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  ("ii.xcR.  Yes.  sir. 

M-.  Foitn\EY.  So  that  your  beets,  tlicn.  tested  about  14  per  cent  if 
you  got  S.'i.ftO  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  ('hack.  Yes,  sir:  I  think  it  would  figure  out  about  that. 

Mr.  FoRDSey.  Mr.  Chaco,  as  to  the  amount  of  money  that  the 
sugar  company  is  making  out  of  the  heetc?  wiiich  you  dehver  to  them, 
do  you  know  how  much  sugar  is  extracted  from  a  ton  of  beets  tliat 
tests  14  per  cent? 

Mr.  Chack.  I  fto  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  For  tlic  sake  of  getting  clearly  before  you  what  I , 
want  I  will  say  that  they  estimate  in  tlio  State  of  Midiigan  that  16 
■ent  beets  turn  out  from  240  to  "i-'iO  pounds  of  sugar.  There  is  a 
in  th«  process  of  extraction,  of  course.  If  they  coulJ  extract 
from  16  per  cent  Iwets  the  entire  16  per  cent  they  would  make  more 
sugar  than  2.50  pounds  to  the  ton  of  beets,  of  course,  but  tlioy  do  not 
get  it  all.  losing  1  per  cent  or  2  per  cent  or  3  per  cent  in  the  proceea 
of  extraction.  Now,  if  they  pay  you  $5.50  per  t'>n  anil  save  250 
pounds  of  sugar  from  a  ton  of  peets  tliey  are  paying  you  2  cents  per 
pound  for  tlie  sugar  couti'nt  of  your  beets. 

Mr,  Chace.  1  nave  not  figured  that  out. 

Mr.  FoRDxEY.  1  am  not  trying  to  make  you  say  that,  but  merely 
making  the  statement  thnt  that  is  my  understanding.  Have  you 
ha<l  any  trouble  in  having  a  test  mado  yourself  of  your  beets  to  see 
w^hether  or  not  the  factory  gave  you  the  correct  percentage  of  sugar 
content  of  your  beets  'i 
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Mr.  CuACE.  Well,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  conuuittee,  I  will  go  on 
with  what  I  started  to  tell  about  the  chemist  I  hired. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY,  Do  that,  please,  and  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Chace.  In  our  contract  for  the  past  two  years  the  factory  haa 
'  given  UB  the  privil^e  of  a  checkman  to  check  the  tare  and  also  th& 
sugar  content,  in  their  laboratory.    We  have — 

Mr.  FoBDNBY  (interrupting) .  A  checkman  is  a  weighman  t 

Mr.  Chacb.  No,  sir;  a  checkman  la  a  man  to  check  up  their  own 
man,  to  see  whether  lie  gives  us  the  riglit  tare  and  test. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is,  to  check  their  man  as  to  the  dirt  sticking 
to  the  beets ) 

Mr.  CuACB.  Yes,  that  is  the  tare  part  of  it.  Now  the  test  is  as  ta 
the  sugar  content  of  the  beets  as  shown  in  the  laboratory. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  that  at  Fort  Morgan? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoHBNEY.  All  light,  Mr.  Chace,  go  ahead  with  your  explanation 
of  ths  chock  man  as  to  tare  and  teat,  or  more  paiticularly  now  as  to 
the  test,  because  you  haye  practically  oxplained  about  the  tare. 

Mr.  Ohacb.  So  the  sugar-beet  growers  authorized  mo  to  hire  a 
chemist  to  appear  in  their  laboratory  and  check  up  the  factory'* 
chemist  at  Bniah,  last  year,  as  our  factory  did  not  lun.  I  corre- 
sponded with  the  agricultural  coUf^e  and  got  into  touch  with  a  man 
in  Pennsylvania,  an  excellent  young  man,  or  so  leconmiended  to  me. 
and  I  hired  him.  When  he  anived  I  took  him  down,  to  Brush  ana 
introduced  him  to  the  general  manager  of  the  sugar  company,  Mr. 
Lawson,  who  happened  to  be  thoi  e  at  the  time.  When  I  went  m  and 
introduced  him,  he  said,  "Mr.  Chace,  with  your  permission  I  want  to 
examine  your  man  to  see  whether  he  is  competent  to  fill  this  position, 
and  will  do  it  in  your  presence."  He  said  he  would  do  it  only  in  my 
presence.  So  we  went  into  his  oflice,  and  he  (juestioned  the  young 
man  in  regard  to  bis  qualifications,  as.to  where  be  had  received  his 
education,  what  experience  he  bad  had,  and  satisfied  himself  that  he 
was  a  competent  man  to  have  in  the  laboratory 

Mr.  Bakeb  (interrupting).  Mi.  Chace,  do  I  understand  aiight  from 
your  testimony  that  you  permitted  the  general  manager  of  the  sugar 
company  to  teat  the  competency  of  a  qualified  chemist  whom  you 
had  employed  and  who  was  to  report  to  you  as  a  check  on  their  tests  t 
Is  that  what  you  mean  to  convey  here  ? 

Mr.  Chace,  We  had  passed  upon  him  ourselves. 

Mr.  Rakes.  But  is  that  what  you  intend  to  convey  to  this 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir.  - 

Mr.  Raker.  That  they  were  to  determine  the  competency  of  your 
chemist,  of  the  expert  you  had  employed  to  deal  for  you  people  S 

Afr.  (  HACE.  That  is  what  they  did.  We  passed  upon  him  and  con- 
sidered him  competent. 

Mr.  Rakeh.  Isn't  that  action  contrary  to  every  other  known 
method  of  doing  business  t  That  is,  when  you  are  trj'ing  to  find  out 
whether  you  arc  getting  a  sfjuare  deal  to  go  to  the  man  you  are  going 
to  investigate  and  have  him  pass  upon  the  c^ompetency  of  tlie  man 
you  are  employing  to  get  that  information  ?  Wouldn't  it  strike  you 
that  way,  no  mattei-  wliether  that  man  be  a  lawyer,  or  a  doctor,  or 
whatever  his  biisinesa,  if  he  is  to  determine  your  business  for  you 
why  should  you  let  the  man  he  is  investigating  say  whether, piva^ 
your  specialist  is  competent?     Isn't  that  an  unusual  method?     '^ 
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Mr.  Chace.  It  may  be. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  they  demand  that  privilege  of  you  ! 

Mr.  Chacb.  No,  air;  they  did  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  I  will  Bay,  Jfr.  Chace,  that  Judge  Raker  and  I  do  not 
understand  this  matter  ouite  in  the  same  way.  As  I  look  at  it, 
instead  of  the  general  manager  of  that  sugar  company  dictating  to 
you  who  should  make  that  test  he  merely  wanted  to  examine  the  man 
you  brought  there,  and  do  it  in  your  own  presence,  to  satisfy  himself 
as  to  the  competency  of  the  man  who  was  going  to  decide  between 
the  company's  test  and  your  own  test? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Kakbr.  I  would  like  to  make  the  observation,  Kow  can  a  man 
who  does  not  claim  to  be  a  chemist  determine  by  an  oral  examinstioD 
whether  or  not  the  man  this  witness  had  employed  was  a  competent 
chemist  ?  Such  a  proposition  is  so  far  beyond  any  method  of  doing 
business  that  I  know  of  that  I  do  not  see  how  those  sugai^beet  growers 
could  get  any  result  therefrom. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  think  that  would  be  entirely  in  keeping  with  gain- 
ing a  correct  and  fair  understanding  between  the  interested  parties 
before  the  test  was  to  be  made.  The  parties  had  one  aim  in  vievr, 
securing  a  correct  test. 

ilr,  iiAKER.  If  I  should  go  to  a  competent  engineer  and  surveyor 
ahd  employ  him  to  make  some  measurement  or  do  some  engineenng 
work  for  me  as  against  a  company  I  was  dealing  with, and  that  was 
trying  to  handle  my  business,  1  would  consider  they  had  nothing  to 
do  with  iletermining  the  competency  of  my  employee. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  Tliore  is  where  you  and  1  disagree.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  competency  of  the  man  who  was  to  help  decide  a  point  is  of 
the  greatest  unportance  to  both  parties  interested,  and  I  can  see  no 
impropriety  in  the  action  of  the  witness  in  permitting  the  general 
manager  to  inquiry  as  to  the  study  and  experience  of  the  chemist  he 
brought  there. 

The  Chairman.  \'ery  well,  gentlemen,  that  is  a  matter  of  argu- 
ment upon  a  question  as  to  U'hich  men  may  differ,  and  I  think  we 
better  proceed  with  the  examination  of  the  witness  now. 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  Certainly.  The  general  manager  of  the  sugar 
factory,  when  you  presented  your  representative,  satisfied  himself  as 
to  his  competency  as  a  chemist '( 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  he  turned  around,  in  my  presence, 
and  autiiorized  his  own  chemist  to  allow  this  man  the  courtesy  of  the 
laboratory,  or  you  might  say,  gave  him  the  freedom  of  the  office. 
And  later  on  my  chemist  reported  to  me  that  the  sugar  factory's  head 
chemist  got  instructions  that  where  there  was  a  dispute  as  to  any  test 
the  judgment  of  my  man  must  be  considered,  and  he  generally  had  his 
way.  In  looking  through  the  polariscope  sometimes  they  differed  in 
regard  to  the  rcgl'^tration. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Was  your  man's  test  of  the  beets  satisfactory  to 
you ;  and  did  it  compare  favorably  with  the  test  made  by  the  factory's 
chemists  'i 

Mr.  Chace,  Yes,  sir;  they  differed  very  little.  Sometimes  there 
would  be  a  little  variation,  so  he  informed  me. 

Mr.  FoHDNBY,  You  were  satisfied  with  it? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  the  growers  seemed  to  be  all  satisfied,  per^ 
fectly  satisfied.  uiqmzecDvCiOOQic 
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Mr.  FoHDNBY,  So  that  you  feel  now  that  you  got  from  the  com- 
pany a  fair  test  and  what 'belonged  to  youl 

Mr.  Chaoe.  I  do;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Mr.  Chace,  Mr.  Bodkin  made  a  statement  here  that 
the  sugar  company  practicaUy  controlled  the  press  of  the  Stat«  of 
Colorado;  that  the  sugar  company  controlled  tne  assessor  and  that 
the  assessor  fixed  the  valuations  on  the  company's  properties,  I  think 
he  said  in  so  many  words,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  sugar  company: 
that  he  had  gone  to  the  agricultural  department  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  and  the  chief  chemist  had  said  that  he  was  afraid  to  make  a 
test  for  the  farmers  for  fear  the  sugar  company  would  influence  the 
legislature  and  the  legislature  would  fail  to  make  appropriations  to 
carry  on  the  agricultural  department  of  the  State ;  that  he  had  gone 
further,  to  the  University  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  met  exactly 
the  same  conditions  there,  the  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  university 
stating  that  he  could  not  make  a  test  for  him  for  fear  the  sugar  com- 
pany would  influence  the  legislature  and  the  legislature  would  fail  to 
make  the  necessary  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  Colorado.  Thereupon  I  said  to  him  that  if  that 
is  true  the  politics  of  Colorado  is  in  mighty  had  shape  indeed.  What 
do  you  say  as  to  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Bodkin's  statement  as  I  have 
given  it  to  you? 

Mr.  C'HACE.  Well,  I  ^vill  simply  say  that  I  can  not  conceive  of  any 
ground  for  such  an  assertion. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  In  order  to  be  absolutely  free  from  any  influence 
you  got  an  outside  chemist,  and  his  test  was  very  satisfactory  to  you  1 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  therefore  believe  that  the  farmers  of  Colorado 
are  getting  what  belongs  to  them  in  the  way  of  tests,  at  least  from  the 
sugar  companies? 

Mr.  CHArE.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  anything 
further  I  wish  to  ask. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Did  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Xhace,  that  j'ou  had  not 
participated  with  the  farmers'  oi^anizations  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  never  ha<l ! 

Mr,  Chace.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  What  was  this  organization  that  you  represented) 

Mr.  Chace.  That  was  a  kind  of  local  afTair.  Tiaere  was  no  perma-' 
nent  oi^anization.  The  beet  growers  simply  met  and  told  me  to 
hire  a  chemist. 

Mr,  Raker.  What  did  you  hire  a  chemist  for) 

Mr.  Chace,  To  comply  with  the  terms  that  were  granted  us  in  our 
contract.  They  grantod  us  permission  to  have  a  test  made  of  our 
beets  by  our  own  man. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  induced  you  to  hire  a  chemist)  What  was  the 
incentive  to  do  that,  if  the  company  was  giving  you  good  returns  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  1  will  say  that  there  is  always  some  that  are  suspicious 
that  they  are  not  getting  a  square  deal,  and  the  object  of  that  action 
was  to  satisfy  those  that  were  suspicious  and  prove  whether  we  were 
gettinga  square  deal  or  not. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Taking  the  whole  community  of  sugar-beet  growers, 
how  did  the  number  that  selected  you  to  do  this  compar«-wjt^,ihe 
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Qumber  that  did  not  participate  therein—I  mean  how  did  the  number 
that  did  not  participate  in  this  local  organization  or  gathering  com- 
pare with  those  that  did  H 

Mx.  Cbaoe.  I  do  not  know  that  I  caught  your  question. 

Mr.  Kaker.  How  many  men  participated  in  tnis  local  gathering! 

Mr.  Chace.  Every  man  that  dehvered  beeta  at  the  factory  con- 
tributed toward  the  payment  of  the  chemiBt,  We  levied  an  assess- 
ment. 

Mr.  Rak£K.  And  they  did  that  because  they  thought  they  were 
sot  getting  the  full  sugar  content  of  their  beetsf 

Mr,  Chace.  Some  of  them  did. 

Mr.  Rak£b.  Enough  of  them  thought  so  well  of  that  idea  that  they 
all  contributed  to  it  f 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  they  have  meetings  to  discuss  this  matter  t 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Raker.  Where  was  the  meeting-held? 

Mr.  CiLACE.  It  was  held  at  Fort  Morgan. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Pretty  nearly  everybocnr  attended  the  meeting  * 

Mr.  Chace.  Pretty  nearly  all  of  the  beet  growers. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  many  of  the  beet  growers  that  deUvered  beets 
at  the  .\!organ  factor^'  attended? 

Mr.  Chace.  Weil,  I  can  not  recall.  A  good  deal  of  tlie  understand- 
ing was  had  over  the  phone.  We  called  up  and  wanted  to  know 
if  they  were  willing  to  contribute  toward  hiring  a  chemist. 

ilr.  Rakes.  Approximately  how  many  attended  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Well,  I  should  say  a  dozen  or  fifteen. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yoti  organized  a  little  gathering,  had  a  chairman  and 
secretary  J 

Mr,  Chace.  I  think  we  did,  but  won't  be  positive  about  that, 

Mr.  Raker.  And  those  that  did  not  attend  you  communicated 
with  over  the  phone  after  this  little  organization  was  had,  and  they 
all  contributed,  and  you  proceeded  then  to  employ  a  chemist  to  do 
the  work  i 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  of  course  the  contributions  were  made, 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  discuss  any  other  subject  in  regard  to  beet 
growing? 

Mr,  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  The  amount  of  money  that  you  were  getting  for  your 
beets? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  A  number  of  them  thought  that  they  were  not  getting 
sufficient  money  for  their  beets  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  many  wanted  to  demand  $6  flat. 

Mr.  Raeeb.  About  what  proportion  of  the  farmers  made  that 
demand ! 

Mr.  Chace.  I  couldn't  say.  That  meeting  where  it  was  t«lked 
over  most  was  held  at  Brush,  and  I  was  not  present  then. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  only  want  to  know  of  the  meeting  that  you  partici- 
pated in. 

Mr.  Chace.  They  discussed  a  modifioation  of  the  contract.  Some 
wanted  $6  flat.  Of  course  we  were  all  anxious  to  get  all  we  oould, 
and  it  was  talked  over  whether  we  thought  that  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Raker.  Were  any  other  subjects  discussed?       , 
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Mr.  Gbjlob.  I  think  the  subject  of  pay  day  was  discuaaed — to  hftve 
two  pay  days  instead  of  one. 

Ur.  Uakbk.  Wa11«  wasDi't  the  flwoeral  modus  operandi  <^  the  etm' 
duct  of  the  business  between  (he  beet-f eetory  people  and  tike  furoMra 
disoussed  by  the  farmers  from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmers  1 

Ifir.  Chace.  Yee,  sir. 

}Sr.  Rakeb.  Thej  were  doing  that  for  the  purpose  of  betteriitg 
tfa»r  condition  1 

Mr,  Chace.  Yea,  air. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  ||etting  better  prices  f 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  RaEVB.  And  ^tting  more  sugar  out  of  their  beets  i 

Mr.  Cback.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RUCBK.  They  did  not  think  that  they  were  getting  enough 
sugar  from  their  beets  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them  did  not  think  so. 

Mr.  RaSxr.  Well,  give  ua  an  idea  aa  to  the  proportion  of  the  au^ar- 
beet  farmers  around  tnia  factory  that  beheTed  they  were  not  getting 
tbe  full  amount  of  sugar  they  were  entitled  to  out  of  their  beets. 

Mr.  Chace.  Well,  probably  at  that  organization  there  may  have 
been  50  per  cent  of  them  at  that  time.  That  waa  before  we  had  had 
the  chemist,  or  the  checkman,  as  we  call -him. 

Mr.  Rakxb.  Who  was  this  chemist } 

Mr.  Chace.  Hia  name  was  Henry;  and  I  hare  forgotten  his  fini 
name. 

Mr.  Rakgb.  I  would  like  to  have  his  full  name,  if  you  ean  remem- 
ber it. 

Mr.  Chaob.  I  don't  believe  I  can  recall  it. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Ha  made  a  scientific  r^>ort  of  hia  analyaea  and  invw- ' 
ligation  to  you  farmers,  did  he  not  t 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir;  when  they  made  a  teat  they  had  a  test 
sheet 

Mr.  Raker  (interrupting).  Just  make  your  answer  qaictt  aoid 
short  so  that  we  mt^  get  through. 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  bu;  he  did  not.     He  just  O.  K'd.  their  teat. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Of  course,  I  did  not  want  that  just  there,  but  we  will 
eet  at  it.  There  was  no  written  report  made  by  your  ehemist  to  tha 
fanners  who  employed  him  ? 

Mr.  Chacb.  No,  air. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  No  report  in  writing  made  by  this  chemist  of  yoon 
ataU« 

Mr.  Chaob.  No,  air;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  You  do  not  remember  his  namet 

Mr.  Chaob.  Not  his  first  name. 

iir.  Rakbb.  How  long  did  he  remain  in  the  sugar  factory  1 

Mr.  Chace.  During  one  campaign. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  How  much  did  you  pay  him? 

iSi.  Chace.  $100  per  month. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  All  oi  the  inf(Hination  that  you  had  from  him  was 
when  he  came  out  of  the  factory,  without  making  a  written  report 
week  by  week  or  month  by  month  or  for  each  individual's  crop  that 
had  been  seot  io,  simply  to  state  that  the  rep«rt  of  the  clunast  for 
ibo  company  aa  made  to  you  was  all  ri^t  ? 

Mr.  Chaob.  Yes,  sir.  uigmzecDyOooylc 
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Mr.  Rakbb.  Well,  now,  did  all  of  the  farmers  think  that  was  all 
right « 

Air.  Chace.  I  don't  know.     I  never  heard  any  complaint. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  never  discussed  it  with  them  t 

Mr.  Chacb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kakeb.  How  old  was  this  man  4 

Mr.  Ohaoe.  He  was  about  25,  I  should  guess. 

Mr.  Rakek.  And  where  did  you  asy  he  was  teaching  chemistry 
before  you  employed  him  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  can  not  remember. 

Mr.  Raker.  He  had  been  a  teacher  in  chemistry  t 

Mr.  Cbace.  He  attended  school  and  got  his  education,  T  think,  in 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  not  talking  about  his  schooling,  but  where  did 
he  teach  chemistry  f 

Mr.  Chace.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  got  him  just  as  a  graduate  from  one  of  our 
follies  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  air:  and  he  was  employed  by  a  .lai^  irmi  firm 
in  Pennsylvania — a  manufacturing  concern  of  some  kind. 
,  Mr.  Raker.  For  what  purpose! 

Mr.  Chace.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  went  and  got  a  man  that  was  in  the  iron  mines, 
acting  as  chemist  for  a  coal  and  iron  mining  company,  to  come  to 
Colorado  and  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  Deet  conditions — 
chemical  tests  as  to  the  conditions  attending  the  manufacture  of 
beets.     Tb  that  right? 

Mr.  Chace.  We  had  a  friend  of  his  that  lived  there  that  gave  us  a 
strong  recommendation-    I  can  not  tell  you  about  his  experience. 

Mr.  Raker.  Just  answer  that  question.  Is  that  a  fact  as  I  have 
outlined  it  in  mr  question  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  That  we  employed  him  from  some  large  company  in 
Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  From  some  iron  or  mining  company,  yes. 

Mr.  Cbace.  Yes,  air;  I  think  so. 
.  Mr.  Raker.  And  he  came  down  there  to  take  up  the  subject  of 
analyzing  beete  in  the  factory,  didn't  hel 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Without  any  prior  knowledge  or  information  on  the 
subject,  so  far  as  you  know  t 

Mr.  Chace.  Not  so  far  as  I  know, 

Mr.  Raker.  .\n<l  the  chemist  of  the  sugar-beet  factory,  after 
finding  out  that  lie  had  hccn  interested  in  some  mining  or  coal  com- 
pany, had  been  a  chemist  in  one  of  their  places  or  had  worked  there, 
of  course,  so  far  as  ha  and  his  company  were  concerned,  was  entirely 
willing  to  let  him  remain  in  the  laboratory  as  representing  you  people. 
That  jH  the  situation,  is  itl 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Did  you  ever  meet  with  Mr.  Combs  in  any  of  these 
farmers'  meetings  S 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  have  participated  together^n  themt 

Mr.  Chace.  We  talked  the  matter  over,  ae  to  the  beet-growing 
industry.  The  first  time  I  met  him  was  in  a  beet-grctw)4i^',j):f^ting 
at  Brusn.  .  _  <> 
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Mr.  Raker.  Well,  he  attended  the  oi^anizKtion  meeting} 

Mr.  C^ACB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  attended  the  organization  meeting  t 

Mr.  Chacb,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  both-belonged  to  the  organization} 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  a  member.  There  was  no  organi- 
zation at  that  time,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  they  have  a  public  meeting? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  had  a  chairman  and  secretary  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Well,  they  had  what  they  call  this  general  organiza- 
tion? 

Mr.  Chacb.  Yea,  air;  they  had, 

Mr.  Raker.  You  did  not  belong  to  it? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  I  belonged  to  that  little  local  organization. 
I  thou^t  you  bad  reference  to  this  farmers'  union. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  I  am  not  particular  as  to  what  you  call  it.  These 
unions  generally  grow  out  of  a  primary  organization.  Did  Mr.  Combs 
belong  to  this ! 

Mr.  Chace.  I  think  he  did.     He  contributed  toward  the  chemiat. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Well,  did  you  and  he  attend  any  other  meeting  or 
meetings  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  do  not  remember  ever  meeting  with  him  in  any  meet 
except  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Is  there  any  little  feeling  existing  between  you  and 
Mr.  Combs! 

Mr.  Chaoe.  Not  in  the  least. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  When  you  saw  this  little  book  here,  containing  a  refer- 
ence, as  vou  thought,  to  your  name,  did  you  kinder  feel  a  little  piqued 
about  it^ 

Mr.  Chace.  I  did. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  existii^  all  of  the 
conditions  and  complaints  testified  to  by  Messrs.  Combs,  Dakan,  and 
Bodkin  upon  the  part  of  the  farmers  of  Colorado  as  to  the  treatment 
of  them  and  conditions  existing  between  them  and  the  beet-sugar 
f actoriee  1 

Mr.  Chace.  I  think  not  to  the  extent  that  they  claimed. 

Mr.  Rakgr.  I  am  not  figuring  out  as  to  any  particular  extent.  I 
will  wind  that  up  in  a  minute,  if  vou  will  gi\e  me  a  categorical  answer 
to  my  question.  Generally  speaking,  all  the  conditions  as  complaints 
by  the  beet  growers,  as  stated  by  these  men,  did  actually  exist  at  one 
tune  or  other  in  Coiorado  on  the  part  of  the  sugar-beet  farmers  against 
the  Geat  Western  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  the  majority  of  them  exist? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes;  I  would  say  probably  they  did.  But  I  want 
to  say 

Mr.  Raker  (interrupting) .  I  can  wind  tliis  up  in  a  very  few  minutes 
by  a  general  question.  What  particular  condition  did  not  exist 
among  those  testified  to  by  these  men,  taking  them  down  aa  one, 
two,  three  and  four.     Now  for  the  first  exception,  what  is  it? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  would  have  to  know  what  all  they  testified  to. 

Mr,  Raker,  You  have  read  their  testimony  over!      CiOOqIc 
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Mr.  Chace.  I  did  two  or  three  days  ago  but  I  can  not  recall  ail  of 
them  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  If  there  were  any  material  or  vital  question  they  set 
out  with  wliich  you  disagree  it  would  occur  to  you,  would  it  noti 

Mr.  Chace.  It  m^ht  not. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  think  of  any  more  besides  thoee  you 
have  already  outlined  *    If  so,  state  diem. 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  Now,  with  the  exception  of  those  you  have  named, 
the  conditions  as  represented  by  these  three  men  have  practically 
heretofore  existed  in  tliat  part  of  tlie  country  t 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so,  to  a  certain  extent.  But  I 
want  to  say 

Mr.  Raeer  (interrupting).  That  is  all. 

Mr.  FoHDNET.  Mr,  Chace,  in  the  first  place,  as  to  the  testimony  that 
you  referred  to,  given  by  Mr.  Combs,  as  found  on  page  3273  of  the 
record,  in  which  your  name  appeared  and  in  which  certain  chaises 
were  made,  as  you  construed  coupling  your  name  with  them,  you 
wished  to  answer  that,  as  you  have  done  t 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  FoEDNET.  And,  in  the  second  place,  you  wished  to  tell  about 
this  chemist  that  you  employed  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibuan.  That  has  all  been  gone  over. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Maybe  so,  in  a  way,  but  please  let  me  finish  this 
abort  inquiry.  You  were  satisfied  with  the  chemist's  tests  as  he  made 
them? 

Mr,  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  You  heard  the  question  asked  the  other  gentlemen 
who  have  appeared  here  before  this  committee  about  the  labor  em- 
ployed being  secured  from  the  "slums."  Do  you  agree  with  Mr. 
Bodkin  on  that  point  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Is  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  wanted  to  anawer 
his  testimony,  too  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Do  you  have  a  pretty  good  class  of  labor  1 

Mr.  Chace.  We  do.  They  have  built  two  new  churches,  and,  as 
president  of  the  school  hoard,  we  allowed  them  to  hold  services  in  our 
achoolbouses  around. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  Are  you  peranitted  by  the  sugar  factories  to  employ 
check  men  at  the  wei^  stations  to  see  to  the  weighing  of  your  beetsl 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  In  Michigan  they  do  permit  that. 

The  Chaibhan.  I  think  ne  said  they  did  in  Colorado,  too. 

Mr.  FoEDNET.  Did  you  say  that  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No;  I  think  I  said  a  tare  checker.  I  do  not  know  as 
that  is  embodied  in  the  contract,  either. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  It  is  not  in  the  contract  anywhere,  but  they  permit 
that  to  be  done ! 

Mr.  Chace.  It  is  for  the  tare-check  man  and  for  the  chemist;  it  is 
embodied  in  the  contract. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Do.  you  know  whether  you  would  be  permitted  to 
have  a  check  weighman  to  see  about  the  weighing  of  youT,heeta1 

Mr.  Chace.  Well,  I  don't  know.  v_iv  .v'->,iv. 
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Mr.  FoBDNET.  Do  you  weigh  your  beets  either  on  your  own  scales 
or  on  anybody  els«'s  scales  i 
-   Mr.  Chacb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoKDNET.  Do  you  find  that  your  weights  agree  with  their 
weights,  generally  1 

Mr.  Chace.  Sometimes  one  way  and  sometimea  the  other,  I  have 
found  some  loads  weighed  more  tnan  they  gave  it  and  sometimes  less 
than  they  gave  it. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Generally  you  are  satisfied  with  their  weights  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  FoRRNEY.  That  is  all  I  wish  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  other  questions  we  will  excuse  Mr, 
Chace,  with  the  thanks  of  the  committee  for  his  attendance. 

STATEMEKT  SUBMITTED  BY  ASBUCKI.B   BROS. 

The  Chairman.  I  now  hare  tlie  answer  of  Arbuckle  Bros,  in 
answer  to  questions  propounded  by  Mr.  Fordney,  and  if  it  is  agreeable 
the  same  will  be  put  into  the  record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  have  that  done. 

Nkw  Yobk,  Jtm-uary  8,  ISlt. 
Hon.  F.  J.  eAHSKTT, 

Acting  Chairman  Sptdai  Commitiet  Under  Bou*e  RtioltUion  No.  157. 

Sir:  Complying  with  your  favor  of  December  13,  we  tranamit  herewith  &  Rchedule 
which  ahowa  the  following:  The  date  of  every  purchaBe  of  raw  Bugar  made  by  ui  on 
&nd  after  January  1,  1911,  to  July  1,  1911;  the  nune  of  tbe  country  in  which  the 
Bugar  was  produced;  the  number  of  pounds  covered  by  each  purchaae;  tjie  dates  sod 
number  of  pounds  of  every  delivery  thereof;  the  stock  of  raw  sugar  on  baud  July  I, 
1911,  and  toe  duty-paid  price  thereof  per  hundred  pounds;  the  amount  of  raw  sugar 
bought  at  July  1,  1911.  but  then  not  yet  delivered;  the  dat«e  and  number  of  pounds 
of  every  delivery  thereof;  tbe  name  of  the  country  where  produced;  die  duty-paid 
price  thereof. 

We  bef  to  rapoK  alao  as  follows; 

That  on  Julv  1,  1911,  our  total  stock  of  refined  sugar  wherever  situate  was  approxi- 
mately 13,93O,'0O0  pounds,  or  say,  39.800  barrels.  Tbe  exact  weight  can  not  be  stated 
because  our  refinea  product  is  usually  weighed  only  as  shipped. 

That  on  July  1,  1911,  our  actual  bona  nde  sales  of  refined  sugar  not  yet  invoiced 
were  89,100  barrels— say,  theequivalent  of  29,785,000  pounds,  averaged  at  360  pounds 
to  the  banel. 

It  may  be  pertinent  to  add  that,  in  addition  to  the  sales  last  mentioned,  our  actual 
bona  fide  sales  of  refined  sugar  the  fiist  three  busineee  days  of  July  were  214,300  bar- 
lels,  which  virtually  closed  out  our  entire  interest  in  raw  sugar  at  that  time.  These 
niee  were  made  in  the  belief  that  the  then  current  price  was  high  and  that  it  was 
well  to  sell  our  limit.  Our  observations,  we  think,  warrant  the  belief  that  the  otber 
refinen  entertained  the  same  opinion  and  geaerally  sold  against  their  stocks  of  raw 
as  largely  as  they  dated. 

In  the  list  of  sugars  purchased  but  not  yet  delivered  at  July  1  may  be  noted  a  pur- 
chase oE  Philippine  sugars  for  which  the  price  has  not  been  stated.  This  is  because 
the  transaction  is  still  incomplete  and  final  cost  not  yet  fixed. 

Very  reepectfully,  yours,  Akbvckls  Bbo«. 

State  of  New  Yoke,  County  of  Nete  York,  u: 

Wm.  A.  Jamison,  being  duly  swom,  depoees  and  says  that  he  is  one  of  the  partners 
in  tbe  above-named  firm  of  Arbuckle  Bros,  and  signed  the  foregoing  statement;  that 


Wk,  a.  Jahibdn. 
Subscribed  and  swom  to  before  me  this  9th  day  of  January,  1912. 

Fred  E.  A.  Delatodb, 
Nolary  Public.  ISl,  Kvngt  Count]/,  K.  T. 
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aUOARS  DELIVERRD  AT  BE7INBRY  AFTER  JULY  1. 
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ToUl  IntiuHt  In  i«w  ni^sr  Jul;  1 do... 

TESTIHOVT  OF  lO.  W.  A.  HOSL. 

Witness  is  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  conunittee  your  full  aaiue  t 

Mr.  HoBL.  W.  A.  Hoel. 

The  Chaibman.  And  your  residence  i 

Mr.  Hoel.  Stirling,  Coly. 

The  Chaibman.  How  Jong  have  you  Uved  there  ^ 

Mr.  Hoel.  Twelve  years. 

The  Chaibman.  How  far  are  you  from  Fort  Moi^an  ? 

Mr.  Hoel.  I  think  about  48  miles. 

The  Chaibman.  How  far  from  Longmont  i 

Mr.  Hoel.  Well,  I  don't  know  exactly,  but  something  like  100  er 
120  miles,  I  guess.     I  wouldn't  say  for  sure. 
\  The  Chaibman,  What  business  are  you  engaged  in? 

Mr.  Hoel.  Engaged  in  farming  now. 

The  Chaibman.  In  farming? 

Mr.  Hoel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  you  engaged  in  anything  else  but  fanning) 

Mr.  HoBL.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  any  other  line  of  business  t 

Mr.  HoBL,  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  culture  of  sugar  beets  I 

Mr.  Hoel.  Yes,  sir. 

UigmzecDyGoOglc 
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The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  eo  ei^aged  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Ten  yeajs. 

The  (Chairman.  Do  you  rent  land  or  use  your  own  land  1 

lir.  HoEL.  I  tend  my  own  laud. 

The  Chaibhan.  This  last  year  you  had  how  many  acres  in  sugar 
beets? 

Mr,  HoEL,  Twenty-nine  acres. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  about  a  fair  average  t 

Mr.  HoEL.  That  is  the  heaviest  I  have  ever  had. 

The  Chairhan.  How  many  acres  of  land  do  you  own  * 

Mr.  HoEL.  I  own  160  acres,  but  there  is  only  100  acres  of  it  under 
inicatjon. 

Ine  Chairhan.  How  many  beets  do  you  raise  per  acre  t 

Mr.  HoEL.  Fifteen  tons  per  acre  this  year. 

The  Chaibmait.  That  is  a  good  deal  above  the  aversjge,  isn't  itf 

Mr.  HoEL.  That  is  above  the  average  of  the  whole  district. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  above  the  average  for  the  whole  district  f 

Mr,  Hoel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  figure  your  land  as  worth;  the  value 
of  it? 

Mr.  Hoel.  Well,  I  could  have  sold  it  lots  of  times  for  $125  per  acre 
and  didn't  do  it.    That  is  a  fair  valuation. 
_   The  Chairman.  That  is  a  fair  valuation  ? 

}Jtr.  Hoel.  It  might  not  be  to  take  the  whole  1 60  acres,  bu.t  it  would 
be  worth  tlOO  per  acre  clear  through,  with  the  dry  land  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  worth  f  100  per  acre? 

Mr.  Ho&L.  Yea,  sir;  that  would  m  a  fair  average. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  land  worth  which  you  have  devoted 
,  to  beet  culture  ? 

Mr.  Hoel.  $125  per  acre.  . 

The  Chairman.  Which'is  irrigated  land? 

Mr.  Hoel.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  u-rigated  land. 

The  Chairman.  What  price  did  you  get  per  acre  for  these  15  tona 
of  beets,  or  what  did  yOu  average  last  year? 

Mr.  Hoel.  $5.03  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  sugar  content  of  your  beets  is  radier 
lower  than  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Hoel.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  along  a  few  days  after  we  began  the 
harvesting  of  our  beets  a  large  rain  which  started  our  beets  to  growing 
again,  and  the  sugar  content  pushed  down  a  little. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  gross  return  .per  acre  of  $75.45? 

Mr.  Hoel.  I  have  it  $75.88,  but  may  have  made  a  slight  mistake 
in  calculation. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  $5.03  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Hoel.  Yes,  sir. 

TTie  Chairman.  And  15  tons  exactly  per  acre  is  the  amount  you 
gave  me.     Isn't  there  a  fraction  over  15  tfflis  ? 

Mr.  Hoel.  Yes,  sir;  a  right  small  fraction,  maybe. 

TYte  Chairman.  Well,  I  will  take  your  figuree. 

Mr.  Hoel.  $75.88  per  acre  gross  is  what  I  have  made  it. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  did  it  cost  you  to  raise  an  acre  of  those  beets  I 

Mr.  Hoel.  Well,  I  figured  the  amount  of  hand  labor,  teunwwk, 
and  all,  $38.90. 

The  Chairman,  $38.90  per  acre  cost  to  you  ? 
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Mr.  HoBL.  It  varies  considerably,  according  to  the  distance  a  man 
lives  from  the  dump. 

The  Chaibhan.  But  they  are  yoor  figures  of  cost  to  you  ?  ' 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Well,  without  going  into  ail  of  the  details,  that 
leaves  an  apparent  profit  of  136.98  per  acre.  Take  from  that  6  per 
cent  on  a  valuation  of  S123  for  your  land,  which  is  t7.50  per  acre 
rental  value,  and  it  still  leaves  you  $29. 4S  net  per  acre.  What  were 
beet  to^  worth  t 

Mr.  HoBL.  $5  per  acre. 

The  Chatbman.  Adding  the  $5  per  acre  for  topa,  gives  us  $34.48 
profit  per  acre ! 

Mr.  HoKL.  I  think  that  a  little  bit  out  of  the  way.  Either  you  or  I 
have  made  a  miatake.  I  have  down  here  S76.8S,  as  what  my  beets 
brought  me  an  acre.  The  tops  "were  worth  SA  an  acre,  and  that  makes 
a  total  of  $80.88.  Deducting  $38.90  for  my  own  labor  and  the  hand 
tftbor,  leaves  me  $41.98.  I  counted  my  taxes  and  interest  on  my  land 
at  about  $10  per  acre. 

The  Chafbuan .  Wdl,  the  difference  between  you  and  me  seems  to  be 
that  you  counted  the  interest  on  your  land  at  a  different  percentage  f 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yea,  sir;  a  little  bit  higher  than  you  did,  and  then,  kio, 
I  didn't  figure  down  to  the  fraction.  '  I  just  added  these  amounts  up 
on  this  memorandum,  not  takii^  care  of  the  fractions,  and  it  made 
this. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  to  pay  taxes,  of  course,  as  all  good  people 
must  do,  especially  if  they  take  the  interest  in  their  Government  that 
they  should  take  and  want  to  do  the  fair  thing. 
-    Mr.  HoGL.  Yea,  sir. 

The  CHAntMAV,  And  you  have  to  take  out  your  taxes  if  you  have 
your  crops  or  not  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  ar. 

The  Crairman.'  A  man  must  pay  his  taxes  on  the  assessed  value  of 
his  land,  regardless  of  whether  he  raises  crops  or  not  ¥ 

Mr.  HoBL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairuak.  And,  exclusive  of  taxes,  my  figures  are  right  ? 

Mr.  HoEL,  Yes,  sir;  something  like  that. 

The  CflAntUAN.  And  you  figured  that  after  paying  taxes  and 
allowing  interest  at  6  per  cent  on  the  value  of  your  land  you  had  a  net 
profit  of  how  much  ( 

Mr.  HoEL.  About  $31.98. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  after  paying  interest  on  your  investment 
in  land  devoted  to  beet  ciilture,  and  taxes  on  the  assessed  vahiation 
of  your  land,  hand  labor  and  all  other  labor,  water  rent,  and  so  on, 
you  had  a  net  return  of  $31.98  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir.  It  gave  me  about  $18.90  per  acre,  counting 
niy  own  labor  for  mrself  for  cultivating  these  beets  and  hauling  them 
od^but  for  the  hand  labor  I  paid  that  out  in  money. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  give  you  $18.90  for  your  own  labor) 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  think  fair* 

Mr.  HoBL,  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAntMAH.  "Oiat  is  a  pretty  fair  return  on  the  money  invested, 
isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yea,  sir.  ,->  , 
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The  Chaishan.  On  the  labor,  capital,  and  evwytiuag  inToWed  t 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  air. 

The  Chaieuan.  Now,  isn't  that  a  pretW  fair  profit,  Mr.  Boel  I 

Mr.  HoEL.  Well,  I  would  call  it,  when  I  eet  that  much  out  of  culti- 
vating an  acre  of  beets,  that  it  is  good  pay  for  doing  the  work  axyat^. 
I  had  the  team  labor. 

The  Chaxbhan.  Do  you  know  of  any  otker  fanu  product  that  will 
pay  that  well  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Well,  it  hasn't  been  my  experience  there  in  Colorado  or 
anywhere  else. 

The  Chairman.  At  present  prices  beet  growing  is  about  the  most 
profitable  crop  in  the  pursuit  of  farming  t 

Mr.  HoBL.  Yes,  sir;  takii^  the  hail  aad  freezes  and  everything  that 
we  have  to  contend  with.  Ihad  my  beeto  hailed  out  one  day  on  the 
12th  day  of  June,  all  ruined,  and  I  planted  them  agiun  on  the  19th  or 
20th  of  June,  and  I  got 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  You  need  not  go  into  all  those 
details.     You  think  you  are  getting  a  fair  price  for  your  beets  1 

Mr.  HoEL.  Well,  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  like  to  have  morel 

Mr.  HoEL.  Oh,  of  course,  it  is  quite  natural  for  us  in  this  world  to 
want  all  we  can  get,  but 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  You  sell  for  as  much  as  you  can  get! 

Mr.  HoEL.  But  the  way  thmgs  are  now  I  am  satisfied. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  about  that  point.  Have  you  figured 
on  the  percentage  that  the  sugar  factoiy  makes  f 

Mr.  HoEL.  So,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  you  are  satisfied  with  things  the 
way  they  are  now  is  it  not  because  you  feel  that  if  you  got  into  a 
wrangle,  to  use  a  plain  everyday  expression,  like  two  dogs  fighting 
over  a  bone,  a  third  one  might  come  along  and  take  it  all  away  I 
Did  that  thought  have  anytlung  to  do  with  your  satisfaction  f 

Mr.  HoBL.  No,  I  don't  Joiow  as  it  has.  This  is  a  pretty  good  profit 
for  a  crop  of  any  kind,  whosoever  it  is  or  whatever  it  is,  and  I  am 
satisfied.  And  when  one  is  satisfied  I  think  the  beet  thing  that  can 
be  done  is  to  let  well  enough  alone. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  idea  I  have  stated  infltience  tou,  or 
does  it  in  any  manner  account  for  your  satisfaction,  that  prooably  if 
you  get  into  a  row,  so  far  as  the  farmers  are  concerned,  with  Uie 
sugar-beet  factories,  the  whole  thing  may  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
tariff  and  hurt  all  of  you  S 

Mr.  HoEL.  Well,  I  would  like  to  see  things  remain  just  as  they  are 
now.     We  are  satisfied  with  present  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  just  answer  my  question  that  I  asked  you, 
please.  Has  that  idea  entered  into  your  calculations;  is  that  one  of 
the  arguments  being  made  to  the  sugar-beet  fanners  in  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  lloEL.  Well,  really  it  ia;  yes,  sir.  But  we  hsvwi'tai^ed  any- 
thing about  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  sentiment  1 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  if  you  got  to  fussing  about  this  diviaon  of 
profits  between  the  sugai^beet  growers  and  uie  sugar  factories  the 
tariff  nught  be  lowered  and  hurt  all  of  you  f 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 
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Th«  Chaisuak.  All  right;  I  thought  yoti  would  tell  me  franbfy 
about  that.    Do  rou  represent  any  organization  in  coming  here? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Well,  the  Stirling  Seal  Estate  Exchange  sent  me  here 
to  tell  the  truth  about  this  sugar-beet  mattw  as  I  unaerstand  it. 

The  Chaibman.  And  is  paying  your  expenses  * 

Mr.  HoKL.  Yea,  sir. 

The  CHAiRUAif .  What  is  the  Stirling  Real  Est&te  Exchange ! 

Mr.  HoEL.  It  is  an  organization  of  the  real  estate  men  there,  prac- 
tically. 

The  Cbairuan.  Is  it  an  association  of  the  real  estate  dealers  t 

Mr.  HoBL.  Yes,  arr  that  is  my  understanding. 

The  Chaikhaii.  Who  belongs  to  it  i 

Mr.  HoEL.  Well,  I  couldn't  give  you  but  a  few  of  their  names. 
Thevare— 

Tne  Chaibhan  (interrupting).  I  don't  care  anything  about  their 
names.    How  many  people  are  in  it  t 

Mr.  Hoix.  Quite  a  few. 

The  Chairman.  How  big  a,  town  is  Sterling? 

Mr.  HoBL.  Something  over  4,000  inhabitants. 

The  Chaibhan.  Is  it  tin  organization  of  real  estate  dealers  or 
merdiants  or  what? 

Mi*.  HoBL.  Real-estate  dealers,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chaihman.  Real  estate  dealers  only  S 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibhan.  There  are  not  more  t^an  12  or  15  real  estate  deal- 
ers in  a  town  of  that  size  t 

Mr.  HoEL.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  there  are  more  than  that 
number. 

The  Chairman.  About  20,  then  ? 

Mr.  HoBL.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  aay  that. 

The  Chaibhan.  Is  that  a  fair  guess  at  the  number? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  think  so. 

The  Chaibhan.  Those  20  men,  who  are  real  estate  dealers  in 
Sterling  sent  you  here  to  Washington  to  present  the  farmers'  viewt 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  picked  you  out  to  come? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Well,  the  real  estate  exchange  asked  me  if  I  would  go 
as  a  representative  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  have  a  mesting  of  the  fanners  to  consult 
over  that  matter  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Well,  they  called  one  and  wanted  the  fanners  to  oome 
in  but  it  was  so  snowv  and  bad  that  the  farmers  did  not  come  in. 

The  Cbaibuan,  WKat  was  the  particular  occasion  for  the  real 
estate  exchange  doing  this  9 

Ml.  HoEL.  I  don't  Know. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  beet  growers  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  No,  sii. 

The  Chaibhan.  And  ate  not  farmers  ? 

Mr.  HoBL.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  then  interest  in  this  beet-sugar  investi- 
gation ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Wdl,  I  BUppMe  they  wwe  interested  in  seeing  things 
remain  just  as  they  are — this  matter  left  alone. 
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'    Hie  OiuntMAN.  Their  idea  wss  to  keep  eTerything  stnootii  and 

lovely  1 

'     Mr.  HoBL.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so. 

The  Ohairhan.  And  in  agreement  and  afford  t 

Mr.  HoEL,  Yea,  sir. 

The  Chaikmas,  Harmonious,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  HoKL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  particular  teetimonj  given  before 
this  committee  that  had  anything  to  do  with  your  coming  here  tl^ 
Washington  to  testify  before  us  t 

Mr.  IIoEL.  I  aiippoee  the  teetimony  of  some  of  thoee  others  did. 

The  Chairman.  Those  representatives  of  the  farmers'  union  stirred 
your  people  up  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so. 

The  Chairman,  Have  you  studied  their  testimony! 

Mr.  IIoEL.  I  have  read  some  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  read  it  all? 

Mr.  HoEL.  No,  air. 

The  Chairman.  Outside  of  the  facts  which  you  have  ^ven  us  about 
what  it  cost  you  to  produce  a  ton  of  beets,  or,  that  is,  what  it  oost 
you  to  farm  an  acre  of  beets,  and  what  you  got  out  of  them,  and  about 
the  general  satisfaction  of  the  people  out  there  in  Cok>rado,  and  their 
interest  in  seeing  nothing  done  about  the  tariff  to  disturb  them,  is 
there  anything  you  would  like  to  say) 

Mr.  HoEL.  1  would  like  to  say  that  I  haTe  had  Amerioan  labor 
tend  my  beets  for  two  yeara. 

The  Chairman.  The  hwid  labor* 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  rule,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir.  And  I  want  to  add  that  the  same  American 
labor  will  tend  mine  another  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  exception  rather  thmi  the  rulef 

Mr.  HoBL.  Yes,  sir;  generally. 
'.    The  Chairman.  Usually  the  bulk  of  the  han**6rk  performed  in 
the  State  of  Colorado  in  sugar-beet  culture  is  by  foreigners  t 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 
'    The  Chairman.  For«gnere  brought  out  to  the  famis  un((«r  contract 
from  the  large  cities  t 

Mr.  HoEL.  Well,  they  may  have  come  from  the  laiee  cities  in  the 
first  place;  yes,  air;  but  in  our  place  we  have  no  trouble  at  all.  All 
the  farmers  generally  get  their  own  help,  and  ^ere  are  pl^ty  of  help 
live  right  around  there. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  get  the  hdpt 

Mr.  HoBL.  Plenty  live  right  there,  and  in  th^  sumiaer  time  they  go 
out  and  hve  on  a  man's  farm. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  Pollocks,  Mexicaos,  negroes 

Mr.  HoEL  (interrupting).  We  have  no  n^roes  at  all.  They  are 
mostly  Russians,  Japs,  or  German  people. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  American  citizena,  tJkoae  p«Of^e  you 
refer  to? 

Mr.  HoBL.  Well,  of  course  a  good  many  of  them,  I  suppose,  an  sot 
naturalized  yet.  I  meui  thut  their  natunihvatiMi  j>ap«n  kav*  not 
been  taken  out. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  all  foreigners! 
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Mr.  HoEL.  The  most  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Thsy  do  th«  bulk  of  the  handwork  in  the  sugar- 
beet  culture! 

Mr.  UoXL.  Yes,  air. 

TheCoAmMAN.  Hie  conditions  on  your  farm  ate  the  exoeptioit 
to  the  general  rule  1 

Mr,  HoBi»  Yea,  sir;  it  ie  an  exoaptioD. 

The  OaAiBHJUi.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  oare  to  add  t 

Mr.  HoBi..  WeU,  I  doo't  know  taat  thcH%  is. 

The  CHADtMAN.  Is  there  any  particular  part  of  the  testimony  of 
any  one  of  those  three  witoessee,  viz,  Measrs.  Combs,  Dakan,  or 
Bodkin,  of  which  complaint  is  made  by  you  that  you  want  to  correct 
except  what  you  have  done  ^raady  t 

Mr.  HoEL.  No  more  than  what  I  have  done  already- 

The  CHA-ntifAN.  Do  any  of  the  members  of  the  committee  wish  to 
ask  any  questions  t 

Mr.  Kakxb.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions.  Mr.  Hoel,  these 
figurBfi  aa  to  the  amounts  that  you  got  for  your  beeta  of  course  you 
got  from  your  reports  received  from  the  sugar  factoiy  ? 

Mr.  HoBL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kakib.  And  you  averaged  it  at  976.88  i 

Mr.  HoxL.  Yes,  sir;  not  oounting  S6  per  acre  for  the  tops. 

Mr.  Raxbb.  You  had  a  statement  from  ea^  toad  you  took  to  t^e 
factory ! 

Mr.  HoUi.  For  every  load  we  take  there  w«  get  a  statement.  We 
keep  the  weight  ticket  for  every  load,  and  every  mohth  the  factory 
seoas  ut  a  sjtatemeat  for  the  number  of  loads  of  beets  we  hauled. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  You  get  your  weigh  ticket  at  the  time  ihe  load  ia 
delivered  and  at  the  eoid  of  the  month  you  get  a  statement  showing 
the  sugar  content  of  your  beets  1 

Mr,  Hoel.  Yes,  sir. 
-  Mr.  Rakkb.  This  statement  as  to  the  coat  of  plowing,  seed,  plant- 
ing, cultivating,  handwork,  and  hu^eating  you  have  made  up  since 
you  were  mked  to  oome  here  as  a  witness  t 

Mr.  IIoEL.  Yas,  sir;  but  I  always  had  it  in  my  mind  and  knew 
what  it  was,  generally,  just  as  it  is  on  this  litUe  memorandum. 

Mr.  Raxbk.  I  understand;  we  always  have  these  thin^  in  our 
mind,  but  aometimes  do  not  d^initeiy  &c  them  there.  You  people 
got  together  and  came  on  here  and  while  coming  on  here  you  oguied 
up  about  what  it  cost  to  raise  these  beets.  You  have  never  taken 
your  fann  and  figured  mit  as  you  went  along  what  it  cost  you  to  do 
diia  woikt 

Mr.  Hoel.  I  do  not  keep  a  record  of  every  day's  work  as  I  go    ' 
along,  but  I  know  what  it  costs  me  to  plow  an  acre  of  land,  and 
what  I  can  plant  in  a  day,  and  what  beets  I  can  cultivate  <n  a  day. 

Mr.  Raeeb.  Do  you  keep  an  account  of  how  much  muney  you 
have  made  each  year  from  the  growing  of  su^r  beets } 

ib.  HoeL.  I  don't  keep  any  record  of  it. 

Mr.  Raeek.  You  are  just  hke  the  rest  of  the  farmers  vac  are  not 
hvii^  a  great  many  men — ^you  put  in  so  much  money  and  take  out 
'SO  much  for  the  work,  and  then  when  you  get  to  talking  about  it  you 
figure  it  out  t 

Mr.  Hoel.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  RaSeb.  Ttat  is  what  you  did  here )  uigmzec  DyGooo  Ic 
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Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RA.EEB.  All  r^t,  that  ui  all  I  wish  to  ask. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  So  far  aa  the  question  of  whether  or  not  rour  labor 
is  naturalized,  the  men  that  wofk  on  your  place,  you  don't  know  any- 
thing about' that  t 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  You  have  seen  their  naturalization  papers  i 

Mr.  HoBL,  I  have  not  seen  them,  but  they  are  American  citizens. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  I  mean  the  Japs  that  you  spoke  of  more 


Mr.  HoEL.  Oh,  no,  sir.  I  thought  you  had  reference  to  my  hand 
labor  this  year. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  No;  I  meant  your  own  hand  labor  and  that  of  the 
average  man  in  the  beet  fields  as  well. 

The  Chaibman.  He  testified  that  his  people  were  Americans,  while 
the  others  were  mostly  foreigners. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Oh,  I  didn't  understand  that.  I  suppose  that  the 
interest  the  re^  estate  men  have  in  sending  you  here  is  to  see  that  the 
y^ue  of  the  farm  lands  in  that  vicinity  keep  up  to  the  present  stand- 
ard, or  increased  if  possible,  because  they  are  in  that  business,  and 
believe  that  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  enhancea  the  value  of  all  that 
property  in  the  farming  districts,  and  if  that  is  true,  it  also  enhances 
the  value  of  city  property  as  well  t 

Mr.  HoEL.  I  suppose  so, 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  I  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  real  estate  men 
were  interested  in  that  direction  t 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  was  no  organization  of  the  farmefs 
to  get  together  and  do  anything. 

Mr.  FoRDMET.  What  did  you  say  about  Mr.  Bodkin's  statement  as 
to  the  labor  employed  in  the  beet  fields  of  Colorado  1  Do  you  think 
he  is  right  or  wrong  ? 

Mr.  HoBL.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  is  the  situation  up  there  where 
Mr.  Bodkin  Uves,  but  I  know  what  is  the  case  down  where  I  five. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  said  when  the  farmers  needed  labor  to  raise 
beets  they  went  to  the  sugar  company  and  the  company  sent  men  to 
the  slums  and  there  employed  help  and  sent  the  help  to  t^e  farmeis. 

Mr.  HoEL.  I  can  only  answer  for  myself  and  our  country  at  Stirling, 
andlhaven'thad  to  have  help  once  from  the  sugar  company. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  the  labor  in  your  sugar  fields  the  average  class  of 
farm  labor? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Not  always,  A  good  many  are  Kussians  that  have 
only  been  here  a  few  years,  and  you  couldn't  put  them  up  to  the 
standard  of  Americans. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  they  become  citizens  do  they  make  good 
citizens  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  They  are  good.  I  have  two  Russian  neighbors  who 
have  been  over  here  I  don't  know  how  long,  and  both  bought  farms 
adjoining  me  this  spring;,  one  of  240  acres  and  one  of  160  acres  that 
adjoins  me.     They  were  beet  hoers  at  one  time. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  farmere  in  your  vicinity  are  generally  satisfied 
with  the  treatment  you  receive,  and  the  price  you  get  for  your  beets, 
and  you  want  to  be  left  alone  I 

Mr.  IFoEL.  Yes,  sir;  as  a  rule, 

UigmzecDyGoOglc 
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Mr.  FoKDNBY.  If  any  legislation  here  were  to  injure  the  industry 
eo  as  to  lower  the  value  of  your  product  you  wish  to  protest? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir.  We  would  like  to  see  things  remain  so  we  may 
have  a  fair  price  for  our  beets;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNGT.  I  bflliere  that  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

Mr.  Rakes.  It  would  be  wholly  immaterial  to  you  farmers  how 
much  the  sugar  factory  made  under  present  conditions  so  loi^  as 
they  let  you  alone  to  mtike  as  much  as  is  designated  in  your  testimony  ? 

Mr.  HoBL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  other  questions  we  will  excuse  Mr. 
Hoel,  with  the  thanks  of  the  committee  lor  his  attendance. 

TESTIXOHY  OF  HB.  A.  I.  OnSOV. 

Witness  is  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  CttAiRMAN.  What  is  your  full  name? 

Mr.  Gibson.  A.  L.  Gibson,  and  I  might  say,  Abraham  Lincoln' 
Gibson. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  residence? 

Mr,  Gibson.  Loi^mont,  Colo. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  lived' there? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Since  ]886. 

The  Chairman,  Do  you  know  James  Bodkin  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  know  the  gentleman. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Well,  I  should  think  it  would  be  five  or  sir  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  E.  U.  Combs! 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaikhan.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Albert  Dakan? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  him  the  morning  I  left  Longmont. 

The  Chaibhan.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  am  a  farmer.  That  is  my  ousiness  entirely,  I 
would  say. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  outside  line  at  all? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir.  I  might  have  some  interests  in  stock  or 
something  Uke  that  in  some  concerns,  hut  I  have  no  other  business. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  sugar  stock  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Oh,  no ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cultivate  beets  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir;  I  don't  have  time  to  cultivate  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cultivate  them  on  your  land^ 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  it  done? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  rent  land  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  go  in  partnership  with  my  tenant.  I  have  three 
different  places  where  I  raise  beets. 

The  Chairman.  What  system  do  you  adopt? 

Mr.  Gibson,  I  have  a  place  right  near  Longmont,  practically 
adjoining  Longmont.  That  is,  the  acreage  of  small  tracts  of  lanH. 
adjoin  my  place,  and  that  is  the  particular  place  I  will  give  you 
iniormation  about,  and  then  tell  you  about  the  rest  of  them, , 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  go  ahead.  .  l .^  .„LiOOglc 
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Mr.  Gibson.  The  others  I  rent  and  they  Uke  care  of  (heir  own 
beets.  At  this  particular  place  I  funuBhea  thff  land,  the  water,  the 
seed,  and  pay  |10  on  the  hand  labor.  The  toauit  h&s  got  to  furnish 
all  the  teams  and  all  the  machinery  with  whioh  to  do  the  work.    Ba 

Brepares  the  ground,  getting  it  into  shape,  plants  the  berts,  cuhivates 
lem,  irrigate  them,  pulls  tbem,  and  dehvers  tbuem. 

The  Chaibuan.  How  do  you  divide  1 

Mr.  GiBsoM.  Oue-h&lf. 

The  Chaibhan.  Under  that  ^slem  what  do  you  realise  per  acre 
net  on  the  land,  not  allowing  for  taxes  i 

Mr.  Gibson.  That  makes  %  great  t^al  of  difCennce.  I  have  raised 
as  high  as  something  Uke  17  tone  per  acre,  and  as  low  as  10  Uma;  some 
SbOpounda  per  acre. 

The  CuAiBMAN.  What  would  it  average  t 

Mr.  Gibson.  As  to  the  average  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

The  Chairhan.  Give  me  the  figures  for  last  year. 

Mr.  Gibson  .  I  can  give  you  in  detail  right  up  to  tho  oent,  if  tiiat  is 
what  you  want. 

The  Chairman.  For  last  year^ 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Cqaibhan.  All  right,  suppose  you  do. 

Mr.  Gibson    If  you  will  let  me  refer  to  my  notcel 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  this  year? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  mean  1911. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead.  Jtefieah  your  memory  from  that 
memorandum  and  tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  Gibson.  1  will  take  mine  as  the  iirst  part  of  it.  That  is,  the 
taxes  were  $1.07  par  acre. 

Ute  Chairman.  The  taxes  i 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  the  taxes  on  my  property.  I 
divide  the  taxes  on  the  whole  place. 

The  Chaihman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Gibson.  The  expense  for  my  part  is  as  follows: 

TMt« 11.07 

Wat«f 53 

Seed 2.00 

Hand  labw  (my  poftioa) 10.00 

Total 13.« 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  realize  from  those  beets,  per  acre? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  got  for  them  $3,157,28. 

The  Chaibuan.  For  how  many  acres  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  For  50  acres. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  for  your  part  of  the  beetel 

Mr.  Gibson.  No;  I  got  half  of  the  beets. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  half  of  the  tops  I 

Mr.  Gibson.  The  tops  are  left  on  the  place  and  we  feed  them. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  do  you  get  half  of  the  tops  in  that  w^,  or 
how  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Well,  we  just  feed  them  to  the  catde. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  and  your  tenant  own  the  cattle  together, 
or  are  they  your  cattle  i 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes.  sir;  we  own  the  cattle  together. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  that  way  you  got  luilt  of  tto-tOMJi,, 
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Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir.  Or,  I  might  go  back  of  that  and  saj  that  I 
hunish  the  beet  tops  and  he  does  the  work,  and  we  divide  halF  of  the 
profits  in  the  cattle.  We  may  go  in  a  hole  on  the  cattle,  but  I  can 
not  tellyou  about  that. 

The  QiAiRHAN.  But  you  have  a  one-half  interest  in  the  cattle  t 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  therefore  you  get  half  of  the  beet  tops  in  theu: 
being  fed  to  the  cattle ! 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  That  is  $63.14  per  acre! 

Mr.  Gibbon.  Yes,  air. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  half  of  the  beet  tops  worths 

Mr.  Gibson.  They  said  15  per  acre,  but  that  is  a  question 

The  Chaibhan  (interrupting).  Do  you  think  that  a  fair  estimate! 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  would  think  that  a  fair  price.  I  would  eay  that  is 
all  right.  I  don't  know  that  anybody  got  $5  per  acre  for  them, 
however. 

The  Chaibhan.  They  say  that  is  what  they  are  worth  to  feed  % 

Mr.  Gibson,  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  right. 

The  Crairman.  That  would  make  a  total  of  $65.64  if  you  add 
$2.50  for  your  half  of  the  beet  tops? 

Mr.  Gibbon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  got  for  your  investment  and  use 
of  the  land  1 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  vVhat  w  that  land  worth! 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  couldn't  tell  you.  I  can  tell  you  what  I  paid  for  it 
in  1899,  and  I  can  tell  you  what  land  adjoining  me  sold  for  in  blocks 
of  5  and  10  acres. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  take  all  those  things  into  consideration 
and  give  me  your  opinion,  oecause  all  values  are  matters  of  opinion. 
Just  give  me  your  estimate. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  can  give  it  to  you  in  this  way:  I  know  one  piece  of 
land  that  sold  for  $15,000,  80  acres.  And  20  acres  adjoining  me  sold 
for  $4,500. 

The  Chairman.  Tliat  is  pretty  nearly  as  fine  land  as  Bodkin's.  I 
understood  one  of  vou  gentlemen  to  say  that  he  utterly  disputecl 
there  being  any  such  land. 

Mr.  Gibson  .  Those  are  5  and  10  acre  tracts  that  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  Your  land  adjoins  the  city? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Bodkin's  did,  too? 

Mr.  Gibbon.  Well,  I  can  tell  you  about  Bodkin,  if  you  want  me  to. 

The  Chairman.  Your  land  is  worth  about  what  Bodkin  put  as  a 
value  on  his  land  1 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  figures  show  that. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  presume  so,  but  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  would  you  say  was  the  value  of  your  land 
per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Gibbon.  If  thi';  man  sold  his  place  of  80  acres  near  me  for 
$]  5,000,  and  mine  being  right  at  it,  it  ought  to  be  worth  a  price  of  $200 
per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  are  vou  from  town?  r  •  I 
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Mr.  Gibson.  I  am  a  mile  from  the  city. 

The  Chaibuan.  How  far  is  Bodkin? 

Mr.  G1B8OK.  From  my  town,  iO  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Yours  from  town  is  about  how  fart 

Mr.  Q1B8ON.  The  little  city  is  on  the  comer  and  there  is  a  quarter 
section  of  land  between  rae  and  the  city, 

Mr.  Raker.  Just  a  quarter  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  G1B8ON.  Yes,  sir;  and  his  40  acres  come  next. 

The  CiiAiBMAN.  He  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  townt 

Mr.  Gibson.  That  is  just  a  little  burg. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  s  town? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yea,  sir;  I  presume  ao. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  a  mile  from  your' city  t 

Mr.  Gibson^  Yes,  sir;  from  thk  httle  city. 

The  Chaibman.  You  say  your  land  in  your  opinion  is  worth  about 
9200  per  acre,  and  Bodkin  said  Mb  land  was  worth  $260  per  acre  f 

Mr,  Gibson,  I  believe  that  was  hia  testimony. 

The  Chaibhan.  Well  now,  that  showed  a  gross  prooeeds  of  S65.64 
per  acre  per  year  from  your  land  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yea,  sir. 

The  Chaibhan.  And  you  didn't  invest  but  how  muoht 

Mr.  Gibson.  $13.60,  but  I  have  to  furnish  the  land  in  addition. 

The  Chaibhan.  For  that  $65.64  you  put  out  $13.60! 

Mr.  Gibson.  $13.60  and  the  land. 

The  Chairman.  This  $63.14  is  your  one-half  interest  in  the  whole 
thingt 

Mr.  GiBaoN.  No,  sir ;  the  whole  amount  of  money  received  from  the 
00  ao-es  was  $3,157.2S,  and  my  half  of  it  would  be  what  t 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  I  thought  that  was  your  half,  but  that  is  the 
whole  business  f 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir.  Take  one-half  of  that  and  you  will  get  my 
part. 

The  Chaibhan.  That  is  $31.57  per  acre  that  you  gett 

A  r.  Gibbon,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibhan.  I  thought  that  $3,157.28  was  your  half  of  the 
gross  proceeds  from  the  50  acres  ( 

i.r.  Gibson.  Oh,  no;  that  is  the  whole  amount  received. 

The  Chaibhan.  We  will  take  that  $31 .57  and  add  the  $2,50  for  one- 
half  the  tops,  and  it  makes  $34.07.  Then  deduct  the  $13.60,  which 
you  expended,  and  you  have  $20,47  net! 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  already  counted  your  taxes  into  that 
proposition ! 

^■r.  Gibbon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  figure  your  land  aa  worth  $200  per 
•ere,  6  per  cent  on  that  would  be  $12  to  come  off  from  (jiat  $20.47 1 

>  r.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  leaving  $8.47. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  without  doing  anything  but  fumiah  a  little 
money,  you  didn't  do  anv  work ! 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir;  l)ut  there  was  hardly  a  day  but  what  I 
oversaw  it. 

The  Chaibman.  You  got  $20.47  for  your  land  without  doing  any- 
thing? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir.  ,--  . 

UigmzecDyCiOOglC 
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The  Chaibuan.  N^ow,  how  does  the  tenant  come  out? 
Mr,  Gibson.  I  will  tell  you  about  that.    He  charges  up — 

Plowing J2.60 

Harrowing 25 

Leveling 25 

Drilling _. 50 

CuJtivftting 1.66 

Ditching 1. 06 

Irrigatii^ 1.60 

Plowing  out .' 2. 60 

Delivery,  at  30  cento  per  ton ; 3. 24 

Hand  labor 9.00 

totxi 22.84 

The  Chairman.  Back  there  about  the  dehYery;  how  many  tons  to 
the  acre  were  there  of  beete  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Ten  tons  and  817  pounds,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  next  item  was? 

Mr,  Gibson.  He  has  to  pay  for  the  toppiiu;  and  pulling. 

The  CHAraMAN.  I  thoumit  that  was  hand  labor? 

Mr.  Gibson.  That  waa  hand  labor,  but  I  paid  the  first  part  and  he 
pays  the  next.     It' is  S9  that  he  pays. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  paid  one-half  of  that? 

Mr.  Gibson,  That  was  tlie  original  contract,  but  this  year  we  had 
two  different  contracts.  The  Kussians  or  Germans  left  and  went  to 
Denver,  and  we  had  another  contractor  to  take  the  topping  and 
pulling. 

The  Chairman,  Did  the  fore^ners  come  out  from  Denver  to  do 
the  hand  work  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Tes,  sir;  that  is  where  they  came  from  to  do  om* 
hand  work. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  every  item  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Unless  you  are  going  to  put  in  S2.50  for  his  one-half 
of  the  tops. 

The  Chairman,  Well,  we  want  to  understand  his  expenses  first. 

Mr.  Gibson.  That  makes  $22.34. 

The  Chairman.'  What  are  his  one-half  of  the  proceeds? 

Mr.  Gibson.  The  same  as  mine. 

The  Chairman.  $31.57  per  acre  plus  S2.50  for  tops  makes  $34.07, 
and  deducting  the  tenant's  expenses  leaves  him  $11.73? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  the  difference  between  the  $11.73 
per  acre  which  the  tenant  gets  and  the  $20.47  which  I  get  is  what  I 
am  allowed  for  the  land;  or,  taking  off  $12  for  the  land,  leaves  me 
$8.47.     Wouldn't  that  be  it? 

The  Chairman.  No;  that  is  not  a  fair  way  of  figuring  it,  I  don't 
think;  because  this  is  this  tenant's  business  all  the  time,  and  you 
comp  only  once  in  a  while. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Well,  I  am  there  quite  often. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  a  clear  gain  to  you  while  the  tneant  has  to 
keep  his  family  on  his  part. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Every  item  of  work  he  has  performed  he  has  been 
paid  for. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  we  will  draw  our  own  deductions  from 
tlie  figures. 

Mr.  Gibson.  All  right.  ^-^  , 

UigitizecyCiOOglC 
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Mr.  FoRDNKY.  These  figures  that  you  have  given  figure  the  tenant's 
w&ges  as  so  much,  and  in  addition  he  gets  til. 73  per  acre  profit,  over 
and  above  liis  labor  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yea,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  The  tenant  chaises  in  his  own  labor? 

Mr.  GiHsoN,  Yes,  sir;  just  as  I  tola  you. 

The  Chairman,  And  still  he  makes  this  profit  of  S11.73  per  acre! 

Mr.  GieaoN.  Yes,  sir.  Perhaps  you  want  to  know  what  my  per^ 
centage  is  this  year  ? 

The  CHAntHAN.  Well,  we  can  figure  that  for  ourselves,  though  we 
may  not  figure  it  as  you  do. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  mean  the  sugar  content  of  my  beets,  how  much  per 
ton  I  get? 

The  Chaibman.  I  thought  you  gave  us  that  just  now) 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  averaged  16.31  per  ton  of  beets. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  saccharine  matter  or  sugar 
purity  was  there  in  your  beets  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  will  give  you  the  sugar  company's  sheet. 

The  Chaibman,  We  have  the  scheciule  all  right. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  can  show  it  to  you  if  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  No;  it  is  already  in. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Are  your  figures  so  much  for  12  per  cent  and  an 
increase  of  331  cents  or  25  cents  for  each  1  per  cent  above  that? 

Mr,  Gibson.  Mine  is  25  cents. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  the  contracts. 

Mr.  Gibson.  They  sent  me  a  slip  for  the  different  perceutag«»  of 
sugar. 

The  (Chairman.  That  is  what  you  got  for  all  of  the  beets  on  that 
tract  of  50  aci'cs  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  $6.31  per  ton.  " 

The  Chairman.  And  it  amounted  to  the  figure  iduch  you  gave, 
«3,157.28? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Fordney.  That  is  a  little  better  than  17  per  cent  beets? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  particular  matter  that  you 
wanted  to  go  into  that  I  haven  t  asked  you  about  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  something  that  I  either  want  vou 
to  ask  me  about  or  lot  me  ask  you  about,  and  I  don't  know  whicn  it 
should  be. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  better  tell  us  about  it  as  we  are  trying 
to  find  out. 

Mr.  Gibson.  These  are  my  credentials: 

LONOIIONT   COMUXIIGUI.  ASSOCIATION, 

Longmont,  Colo.,  January  6,  1913. 
Chairhan  op  the  Special  Committee  Invbstioation  or  thb  American  Spqab 
Rbfinino  Co.  and  Others; 
icial  meet  in; 

Id  January    , 

repretient  thiti  associaCioD  before  your  honorable  body. 

As  Mr.  Gibson  is  a  farmer  of  ereat  experience  and  a  man  highly  thoi^t  of  in  Ifaia 
community,  we  believe  that  he  is  amply  abie  to  give  Wstimony  which  will  be  of 
great  value  to  your  commitlRc,  and  all  courtesy  extended  to  him  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  thia  asaotiation. 

YouiB,  verj'  respectfully,  V.  R.  Fbnnock,  Pntidatt. 

Olivford  Davis,  SecrtUay. 
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The  Chaibhan.  I  did  overlook  that.  What  iDterest  did  you  come 
here  to  represent  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  It  shows  there,  the  Longmont  Commercial  Association. 

The  Chaikuan.  What  is  that,  a  business  men's  oi^anization  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  composed  of  the  business  men  and 
farmers. 

The  Ghacbhan.  Composed  of  business  men  and  farmers? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  the  farmers  are  interested  just  as  much  as 
others  in  the  conditions  existing  there. 

The  Cbaibman.  Has  lA>ngniont  about  8,000  or  10,000  inhabitants  t 

Mr.  OiBSON.  No,  sir;  thej  have  about  5,000  inhabitants. 

The  (-'haikman.  And  they  selected  you  to  come  out  and  make  these 
representations  to  the  committee? 

Air.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  (Chairman.  And  they  pay  your  expenses  t 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  they  pay  my  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  that? 

Mr,  Gibson.  Yes,'  sir. 

The  Chaibhan.  What  is  their  particular  interest  in  this  matter? 

Mr.  Gibson.  To  show  the  conditions  there.  They  think  the  beet 
industiT  a  good  industry,  one  of  the  best  they  have- 

The  Chairman.  To  show  their  interest  in  that  industry  and  their 
support  of  it  ? 

Air.  Gibson.  Yea,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  particular  occasion  why  they 
wanted  you  to  come  here) 

Mr.  Gibson.  They  had  a  meeting,  and  I  think  they  read  that  night 
some  evidence  from  Mr.  Bodkin  and  Mr.  Dakan. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  wanted  you  to  come  and  contradict 
some  parts  of  their  testimony? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir, 

Tlie  Chairman.  Have  you  contradicted  all  parts  of  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Combs,  Mr.  Bodkm,  and  Mr.  Dakan  that  you  wanted  to  con- 
tradict, or  is  there  anything  further  that  you  can  think  of  that  you 
specially  want  to  talk  to  us  about  that  I  have  not  asked  you  about? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  don't  know  that  there  is. 

The  Chaihmak.  Have  you  read  their  evidence  ? 

&&-.  Gibson.  Part  of  it,  but  not  all  of  it.  I  saw  some  of  it  in  the 
newspaper. 

The  Chairman.  Extracts  were  published  in  your  papers  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  read  all  of  their  evidence  given  at  our 
hearing  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir;  not  all  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  read  some  of  it? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  now  any  particular  part  of  it  that  you 
want  to  tell  us  about;  any  specific  thing  they  said  that  you  do  not 
agree  with  them  about ;  if  so,  what  is  it  J 

Mr.  Gibson.  Weil,  yes;  I  want  to  contradict  Mr.  Bodkin's  evidence 
so  far  as  our  beet  help  is  eoacemed. 

The  Chairman.  About  the  labor  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  vou  contradicting  him  in  terms  or  just  on 
substantial  facts  stated  oy  him  to  this  committee  that  the  labor  that 
performed  tlie  handwork  were  brought  out  on  contracts  from  the  big 
cities.     Is  that  true  or  false? 

Mr.  Gibson.  He  aaid  from  the  slums. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  were  just  terms  used. 

Mr.  FoRDNEy.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman",  but  my  rpcoUectton  is 
that  lie  was  very  jKisitive  and  explicit  in  his  statement  on  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  1  will  change  my  question.  Is  it  true  that 
the  bulk  of  the_  people  that  do  this  farm  handwork  are  foreigners 
that  are  brouglit  from  the  poorer  quartera,  to  use  a  less  ofTensive 
term;  is  that  true  or  false? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  don't  say  that  it  is  false,  and  I  will  give  you  my 
reasons  for  my  view.  My  understanding  is  that  the  labor  that  came 
tbere  came  from  Nebraska,  and  — 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  Didn't  you  say  sometliing  juat  now 
about  bringing  people  from  Denver,  or  your  own  people  going  back 
to  Denver? 

Mr.  Gibson.  The  ones  that  we  hired. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  great  city  t 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  would  call  it  a  fairly  good  sized  city. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  one  of  the  great  western  cities  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Therefore  your  experience  corroborates  what  he 
said  about  that? 

Mr.  Gibson,  That  they  go  to  the  slums  for  them ;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  are  confining  your  fault-ftndjng  to  the 
use  of  the  word  "slums'*  more  than  to  anything  else.  That  mav 
have  been  oratorical ;  I  don't  know.  What  else  are  you  finding  fault 
with  except  the  use  of  the  word  "slums"?  Those  people  are  the 
poorer  people  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  a  laboring  claas  of  people. 

The  (  HAiRMAN.  They  live  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  city  when  they 
go  back  to  the  ci^  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.     Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  wouldn't  live  on  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York 
if  they  went  to  New  York ) 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  live  in  what  is,  in  common  vernacular, 
called  the  "slums"? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  sitppose  that  may  be  true. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  is  Mr.  Bodkin's  statement  such  an  oul- 
raeeous  lie,  if  that  is  tnie? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  such  an  outrageous  lie. 

The  Chairman.  ^\'hy  is  it  false  then?  You  say  that  it  is  false, 
and  yet  in  your  own  testimony  you  admit  that  it  is  true;  why  is  his 
statement  false? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Why,  I  don't  think  that  they  all  come  from  Denver. 

The  Chairman.  Ho  didn't  say  that  they  all  came  from  Denver,  as 
I  remember  his  evidence. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  wish  tn  sav,  as  for  my  help,  I  never  wont  outside  of 
the  city,  or  outiide  of  my  place  to  get  any  help  that  oame  there. 

The  Chairman.  They  "came  from  Denver? 
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Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  they  came  from  DonTer. 

The  CuAiBMAN.  How  did  they  come  there? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Usually  in  the  Bpring,  when  ^e  got  out  our  contracts, 
thev  como  and  look  over  the  ground. 

The  Chairman.  Thoy  came  out  from  Denver* 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  that  is  right. 

The  Chaikmas.  And  work  in  the  beet  fields  under  cootract? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  And  eo  back  to  Denver  when  the  work  ia  overt 

Mr.  Gibson.  Thay  did  in  my  rase. 

TheCnAiHMAN.  Then  in  what  respect  has  Mr.  Bodkin  falsely  rep- 
resented the  situation  to  this  committee*  Do  you  just  object  to  his 
use  of  the  word  "slums"  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes. 

TheCHAiRHAN.  You  wouldn't  say  that  these  people  live  in  the 
finer  quarters  of  the  city* 

Mr.  Gibson.  Oh,  no;  they  are  the  working  classes. 

The  Chairman,  They  are  living  in  what  is  commonly  colled  "the 
slums"  in  New  York,  ('nicogo,  Denver,  and  other  large  cities  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Perhaps  so,  but  the  ones  that  took  our  contract  last 
were  Mexicans. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  f 

^.  Gibson.  Tha  ones  that  took  tlie  contract  to  pull  our  beete  last 
were  Mexicans. 

The  Chairman,  Where  did  they  come  from* 

Mr.  Gibson.  Longmont. 

The  ('hairman.  Do  you  regard  them  as  white  American  citizens* 

Mr,  Gibson.  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  know  what  they  are  myself  and  am  simply 
tiring  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Gibson.  They  came  from  New  Mexico. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  they  people  of  our  blood  and  color  * 

Mr.  Gibson.  No;  they  are  as  dark  as  Mexicans. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  a  different  race  * 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yea,  air, 

Mr.  Kaker.  They  hve  in  the  poorer  quarters  * 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  a  quarter  of  their  own  down  in  the 
south ! 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  never  been  there* 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  I  suppose  they  are  people  something  Uke  that  * 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  suppose  so. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  wish  to  say  to 
this  committee  * 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  also  have  a  tetter  from  the  University  of  Colorado, 
which  possibly  may  be  of  interest. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  on  the  proposition  stated  by  Mr.  Bod- 
kin that  he  could  not  get  the  University  of  Colorado  to  analyze  his 
beets* 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Explain  that. 
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Mr.  Gibson.  I  will  just  read  the  letter,  which  is  as  ftUIowa: 

UNIVEBBirr  op  COLOBADO, 

Bovider,  Colo..  Janutny  5,  1911. 
Mr.  CuproKir  Davir, 

Seerelary  Longrmmt  Commereidl  AMmtaatitm, 

Lmigmonl,  Colo. 
Dbar  Sir:  I  h&ve  your  letter  r^arding  the  attitude  oi  the  Univeisity  of  Cokwado 
in  the  m&tter  of  chemical  analyees.  The  uuivendty,  as  such,  doee  not  make  (!heiiuc«l 
uulyees  for  the  public;  it  hfia  not  extra  funds  and  teaching  force  necceeary  tor  the 
purpose.  But  the  r^ents  do  tUlow  certain  depsrtmentB  to  do  expert  work  rm  theii 
own  account  to  a  limited  extent,  provided  this  work  doee  not  interfere  with  tbe  effi- 
ciency of  the  departmenta.  In  accord  with  this  general  practice,  Dr.  Ekeley,  pny- 
feeeor  of  cbenuet^,  niade  an  analyna  of  beeta  for  certain  putiee,  and  offered  to  nuke 
further  teetB,  of  couree,  under  the  conditions,  at  a  c«rtain  cost  for  tbe  Bervice.  Any 
duugee  or  implications  that  may  have  been  made  not  in  accord  with  thisBtatementI 
believe  to  be  incorrect. 

Very  truly,  youra,  Iambs  H.  Bakbb. 

The  Chaibhan.  You  don't  know  anything  about  whether  Mr.  Bod- 
kin went  there  and  tried  to  get  that  analysis  made  or  not,  do  you  ! 
■    Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  can  not  contradict  his  evidence  in  that 
respect ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  air;  no  further  than  this  letter  does  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  do  not  know  about.  You  are  only  stat- 
ing what  you  know  about  these  things  1 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir.  This  evidence  was  gotten  by  the  Lnngmont 
Commercial  Association,  as  you  will  see  the  letter  from  the  president 
of  the  University  of  Colorado  is  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Longmont  Commercial  Association. 

The  Chairhan.  They  do  not  say  anything  in  that  letter  about  Mr 
Bodkin? 

Mr.  Gibson,  No,  sir;  not  directly,  but  say  anybody, 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  have  to  adjourn,  as  the  hour  has 
arrived,  but  will  conclude  with  your  testimony  to-morrow  morning. 

And,  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  an  adjournment  was  taken  to  10.30  o'clock 
a.  m.,  Friday,  January  12,  1912. 
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Special  Committee  on  the  Investigation 
OF  THE  American  Suoar  Refining  Co,  and  Others, 

HOD8B  of  REPREaENTATIVES, 

Washingtim^  D.  C,  Friday,  January  IS,  WIS. 
The  committee  met  at  10  o^cfocK  k.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hardwick 
(chairman)  presiding. 

TESTIMOinr  OF  MR.  A.  L.  OIBSON— Resumed. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Gibson,  I  believe  yesterday,  when  the  com- 
mittee adjourned,  we  were  discussing  the  labor  question,  and  the 
chairman  had  asked  you  to  point  out  specifically  not  so  much  the 
conclusions,  as  about  which  you  differed  from  Mr.  Bodkin  and  the 
other  witnesses  about  whose  testimony  you  complain,  but  the  precise 
facts  which  you  say  they  have  not  fairly  represented  to  the  commit- 
tee.   Can  you  give  us  anything  further  on  that  line? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes.  I  took  his  testimony  home  and  looked  it  over 
as  well  as  I  could  last  evening,  and  I  want  to  deny  some  of  the 
charges  which  he  makes— that  is,  I  want  to  deny  the  charge  made 
against  the  University  of  Colorado  as  not  being  true  about  making 
tiiose  tests. 

The  Chairman.  In  reference  to  the  tests  by  the  University  of 
Colorado — that  they  had  refused  to  make  the  tests? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes;  as  shown  by  the  letter  I  left  with  you  yesterday. 

The  Chairman,  That  letter  has  gone  into  the  record? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  its  contents? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  read  it  over. 

The  Chairman.  That  letter  did  not  deny  that  Mr.  Bodkin  had 
made  an  application  to  them  and  had  been  refused? 

Mr.  Gibson,  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  simply  undertook  to  state  the  policy  of  the 
university  in  general  terms? 

Mr.  Gibson.  That  they  would  make  the  testa 

The  Chairman.  And  of  your  own  knowledge  you  know  nothing 
whatever  about  the  truth  of  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir;  this  evidence  was  got  for  me  bv  the  Commer- 
cial Club. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  simply  a  letter  which  the  university  has 
written  in  defense  of  its  own  policy  and  practices  ?  You  know  noth- 
ing of  vour  own  knowledge  about  the  facts  stated  therein  ? 

Mr.  61BSON.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  what  is  the  next  point  you  wish  to  refer  to! 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  wish  to  deny  the  testimony  about  our  cheap  labor. 

The  Chaibuan.  Do  you  remember  on  what  page  of  the  record 
that  is» 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember.  Twenty  dollars  an  acre 
is  a  pretty  good  price  for  labor  when  a  whole  family  can  make  from 
$1.75  to  $2  a  day. 

The  Chaibuan.  Did  those  witnesses  say  anything  about  cheap 
labor! 

Mr,  Gibson.  Yes ;  that  they  got  the  cheap  labor  fr<Hn  the  slums. 

The  Chaikman.  We  went  over'  that  before. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibhan.  I  do  not  think  he  said  it  was  cheap  labor. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  He  stated  it  was  $2-a-day  labor,  and  that  you  bad 
to  "go  some"  to  get  labor  as  cheap  as  that 

T&  Chairman.  Mr.  Gibson,  is  that  cheap  labor! 

Mr.  Gibson.  No;  I  wouldn't  consider  it  so. 

The  Chaibman.  What  other  language  of  his  do  you  take  exception 
to!     We  went  over  the  slums  matter  fully  yesterday. 

Mr.  Gibson.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  told  me  what  it  is  about  the  labor 
situation  you  take  exception  to. 

Mr.  Gibson.  That  he  thought 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  what  he  thought,  but 
lyhat  he  testified  to. 

Mr.  Gibson.  That  the  help  was  gotten  from  the  slums.  I  do  cot 
consider  them  slums. 

The  Chairman.  We  went  over  that  fully.  You  stated  you  brought 
your  people  from  Denver  and  that  they  lived  in  the  poorer  quarters 
of  the  larger  cities,  and  that  you  did  not  consider  them  slums.  I 
do  not  care  anything  at  all  about  the  difference. 

Mr.  Gibson.  All  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  specific  statement  he  made  you 
want  to  give  us  further  light  ont 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  want  to  say  I  do  not  think  his  land  is  worth  $250 
an  acre^  for  the  reason  that  land  in  Colorado  has  got  to  have  a  good 
water  right  before  it  is  worth  $250  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  examine  his  testimony  on  that  subject* 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  yon  know  whether  he  said  his  land  was  good 
irrigated  land ! 

Mr.  Gibson.  It  ought  to  be  if  he  values  it  at  $250,  and  he  had  to 
hire  water  to  irrigate  his  beets. 

The  Chairman.  He.did  not  hire  water,  did  he! 

Mr.  GmsoN.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  he  said. 

The  Chairman,  I  thought  he  simply  charged  up  what  the  water 
ivould  have  cost  him  if  he  hired  it. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  think  you  will  find  he  hired  it. 

Mr.  Malbv.  I  had  Hie  impression  there  was  not  any  beet  land  in 
the  State  of  Colorado  except  irrigated  land. 

Mr,  Gibson.  There  may  be  some  dry  lands  above  ditches. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Is  that  beet  land? 

Mr.  Gibbon.  No,  sir.  -.  , 
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Mr.  Malby.  I  am  talking  about  beet  land.  I  said  my  understand- 
ing was  that  there  was  not  any  beet  culture  except  in  irrigated  dis- 
tricts, 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  Mr.  Bodkin's  state- 
ment on  that  subject: 

Mr.  Bodkin.  To  start  with,  yon  bave  got  lo  Hove  the  land.  That  renta,  In  our 
nelgbbothond,  for  $20  enah  rent  per  acre. 

Mr.  Raker.  Ton  are  eoliig  now  od  a  rash  bflHls? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yee. 

Mr.  Rakgb.  WUat  \b  that  land  worth? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  For  my  field  I  hiive  been  offered  5250  nn  acre. 

You  do  not  deny  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  do  not  deny  he  was  offered  that. 

The  Chaihman  (reading) : 

Bnt  b^ets  wontd  grow  on  unlmpnmd  laod  JuBt  as  well,  which  would  be  wortb 
only  {150  an  acre.    Of  couree,  that  la  way  ont. 

Mr.  Raker.  On  this  $260  land  wonld  ;oii  have  a  water  right? 

Mr.  BoDKJN.  Of  conrse:  and  this  cheaper  land  would,  too;  but  I  have  other 
ImprovementH  njid  other  things  on  my  land,  ami  tt  1b  closer  to  town.  I  am  say- 
tog  that  Buear  beets  would  grow  away  ODt  from  town  on  nnlinproTed  grouad 
which  could  be  had  for  (150  an  acre. 

Mr.  HiKDs.  By  lDiproveiiient»,  you  mean  buUdlugs? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  7es. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yon  mean  buildings,  and  not  Improt'ements  of  the  ground  itself, 
KB  by  fertlllMtion? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes:  improvementa  and  a  dosli-able  place  to  ilve:  that  Is  what 

Mr.  Rak£r.  The  $2,'iO  liinO  :e  land  tbat  Is  fenced  and  has  been  plowed  and  has 
SBfflclent  houses  und  grounds  and  all  sufflclent  farm  buildings  on  It  to  run  a 
place  that  would  make  it  convenient. 

Mr.  BoDKiM.  And  close  to  the  dump  and  elevatm-B,  and  close  to  town,  with 
mall  and  telephone  and  everything. 

Mr.  Ras.es.  That  Is  what  I  included;  and  with  the  water  rights;  and  the 
water  right  paid  goes  with  that  land? 

Hr.  BoDKiH.  Tea. 

You  have  heard  that  testimony.  Do  you  conclude  from  that  testi- 
mony that  Mr.  Bodkin's  land  has  water  rights,  or  not! 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  say  that  he  has  water  rights;  but  if  be  has  to  hire 
water 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Of  course,  if  he  has  to  hire  it  he 
hasn't  got  it. 

Mr.  Gibson,  He  did  hire  it. 

The  Chaikhan.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes;  you  go  on  and  read  his  testimony  and  you  will 
find  he  did  hire  water.     Iwill  read  it  for  you : 

Mr.  Rakeb.  That  is  labor? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Tea.  The  next  is  three  cnlttvatinga,  at  50  cents  per  acre  each, 
|1.C0  for  the  three;  second  ditching,  50  cents  per  acre;  second  Irrigation,  for 
ttie  labor,  $1;  cultivating  after  that,  SO  cents  per  acre;  ditching  after  that,  SO 
cents  per  acre ;  third  Irrigation,  (1  per  acre.  Price  of  the  water  for  this  third 
Irrigation.  ?333  i>er  acre.  That  is,  for  the  labor  for  the  Ihird  Irrigation,  $1; 
and  the  price  I  i>ald  for  the  water  for  the  third  irrigation  la  $3.33  per  acre. 

Now,  I  say  that  land  in  Colorado  to  be  worth  $250  an  acre  has  got 
to  have  a  water  right  so  you  never  have  to  hire  any  water. 

The  Chair31an.  Could  not  this  be  true,  that  what  he  meant  was  he 
charged  up  in  his  expense  account,  like  you  gentlemen  all  do,  what 
it  was  worth  if  he  did  have  to  buy  it?  ummzec  avGoOQ Ic 
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Mr.  Gibbon.  What  did  fa«  want  to  charge  it  up  for  if  he  didn't 
have  to  hire  it? 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  charge  the  land  up  for  if  you  do 
not  have  to  buy  it? 

Mr.  Gibbon.  If  you  have  ^t  a  good  right  it  is  not  worth  $3^. 

Mr,  Malbt.  Your  idea  is  if  he  allows  himself  $20  an  acre  for  rent 
of  the  land  he  ought  not  to  charge  for  the  water  in  addition* 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  oo  not  charge  up  rent  for  my  land  in  my  statement 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  charge  anything  for  irrigation  in  the 
statement  you  gave  usf 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  you  own  an  irrigation  right! 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  exactly  what  Mr.  Bodkin  didf 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference! 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  do  not  charge  up  for  irrigation. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  you  did. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Just  one  minute. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  charge  for  irrigation  or  not? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  charge  for  the  assessment. 

The  Chairman.  You  charge  the  water  rate  which  you  pay! 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  charge  for  the  assessment  on  the  ditch. 

The  Chairman.  You  charge  what  you  pay  for  maintaiiiing  the 
irrigation  system  which  you  pay  as  a  landlord! 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  your  criticism  as  to  what  Bodkin 
charges? 

Ml-.  Gibbon.  He  charges  up  $20  an  acre  for  rent.  If  he  rented  fais 
land  outright  to  some  one  he  would  hare  to  pay  the  same  water  tax 
on  it  just  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  know  whether 
bis  land  has  water  rights  or  not? 

Ifr.  Gibson.  I  know  that  it  has  a  water  right. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  the  real  mistake  Bodkin  made  is  charging 
a  higher  price  for  his  land,  and  putting  in  the  irrigation  charges 
just  as  if  he  had  to  hire  them ;  is  that  the  point  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  point.  I  want  to  show  his  land 
is  not  worth  it,  because  the  land  adjoining  him,  nearer  town,  was  sold 
for  $150  an  acre,  with  just  as  good  a  water  right. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  ago! 

Mr.  Gibson.  Last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  suppiiHe  there  are  any  lands  near  yours 
that  would  sell  for  less  than  $223  ? 

Mr.  Gibbon.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  500  acres  worth  less  than  that 

The  Chairman.  That  is  hardlv  proof  that  Bodkin's  land  is  not 
worth  $250. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  am  going  to  show  what  land  adjoining  him  sold  for. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  apply  the  same  standard  to  you 
that  you  apply  to  him,  to  see  whether  your  criticism  is  just  or  not. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Just  across  the  road  which  corners  with  him  was  sold 
for  $105  an  acre,  with  just  as  good  water  rights.  The  water  came 
out  of  the  same  ditch  and  out  ofthe  same  lake. 

L. .^..„Ci00glc 
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The  Chairman.  Values,  particularly  when  people  are  valuing  their 
own  property,  are  nearly  always  qu^ions  of  opinion,  and  fhere  is 
a  good  deal  of  room  for  differences  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Oh,  yes.  I  would  naturally  consider,  if  some  one 
offered  him  that,  I  would  think  that  two  fools  met. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Unless  he  took  it  f 

Mr.  Gibson.  Unless  he  took  it ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaixhan.'  Would  you  think  that  if  some  one  were  to  tab» 
your  land  at  the  valuation  you  put  on  it  i 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  did  not  put  a  valuation  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  valued  it  at  $226  an  acre. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Not  myself.  I  said  something  like  that.  I  will  show 
you  the  difference  between  my  water  right  and  his.  I  have  two  watw 
rights  in  the  oldest  ditches  in  that  country,  and  I  do  not  have  to  hire 
water  at  $3.38  to  put  water  on  the  land.  The  assessment  of  mine  you 
will  find  is  53  cents  an  acre. 

Mr.  Rakzh.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  assessment"? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Assessment  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ditch  for  the 
year.  There  will  usually  be  more  or  less  expense  attached  to  it  dur- 
ing the  year. 

Mr.  RflKEB.  This  is  a  company  ditch  you  speak  oft 

Mr.  Gibbon.  They  are  all  company  ditches.  The  farmers  go  into 
a  company,  and  each  man  will  have  shares  of  stock  in  the  ditch. 

Mr.  Rakjbb.  Does  that  apply  to  Bodkin  as  well  as  yourself  1 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yea,  sir.  On  one  of  my  places  I  am  under  the  same 
ditch  be  is. 

The  Chaibhan.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  F.  M.  Downert 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  know  Mr.  Downer. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  a  good  friend  of  yours!     . 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  rather  think  he  is. 

The  Chairman.  A  close  friend! 

Mr.  Gibson.  Well,  I  would  say,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  close  business  and  political  associates! 

Mr.  Gibson.  He  is  in  Denver  and  I  am  in  Longmont,  but  we  are 
friends. 

The  Chaibhan.  Mr.  Downer  was  the  man  instrumental  in  occa- 
sioning the  turning  over  of  the  Longmont  factory  to  the  Great  West- 
em  Sugar  Co. ! 

Mr.  GmsoN.  I  was  (me  of  the  ones  that  helped  to  get  up  the  acreage 
for  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  instrumental  in  that,  too? 

Mr,  Gibson.  I  was;  yes,  sir.  In  the  first  place,  before  there  was 
any  factory  in  northern  Colorado  I  went  to  Rocky  Ford  and  looked 
over  the  sugar  factory  in  Rocky  Ford,  as  one  of  a  committee  from  all 
up  and  down  the  line,  and  we  tried  to  get  a  factory  at  Liongmimt  and 
were  not  successful. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  a  man  working  for  you  named 
Harlifis! 

Mr.  Gibbon,  Yes,  air;  Tom  Harliss.  He  has  been  with  me  six 
years. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  he! 

Mr.  Gibson.  A  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  one  of  your  bosses!  ,-,  , 
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Mr.  GmsoM.  I  hardly  think  so. 

The'  Chaibhan.  He  rents  land  from  you  and  grows  beeta  on  the 
land  he  rents  from  yon? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibuan.  That  is  your  relation  with  him  t 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaisman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  employing  Bus- 
sian  labor! 

Mr.  Gibson.  We  both  employ  them. 

The  Chaibhan.  Did  he  have  any  trouble  with  his  Suaman  labor 
last  yearf 

Mr.  Gibson.  He  did  not,  but  they  hud  some  trouble  with  them- 
selves. 

The  Chaibiun.  And  he  turned  them  off  and  sent  them  back  to 
Denver  I 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  What  became  of  them!    What  was  the  tronblet 

Mr.  Gibson.  The  man  and  his  wife  had  trouble  among  themselves 
and  separated.  That  was  the  trouble  and  that  was  the  reason  they 
did  not  stay  with  me. 

The  Chaibhan.  They  were  with  you,  then! 

Mr.  G1B8OM.  On  my  place. 

The  Chaibman.  But  in  the  employ  of  this  man  Harliss,  werv  thof 
not? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes ;  they  were  there  on  the  plaoe. 

The  Chaibhan.  They  were  on  the  part  of  your  land  whiA  ke 
rented ! 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibhan.  And  you  say  he  did  not  dismiss  thorn  in  violation 
chf  the  contract? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir;  they  quit  and  separated. 

The  Chaibman.  And  their  places  were  supplied  with  Mexican 
labor! 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir.  This  same  family,  when  they  got  into  Irou- 
)ile.  the  wife  went  to  Denver  and  sued  for  maintenance,  I  think  you 
would  call  it. 

The  Chairman.  Alimony! 

Mr.  Gibson.  Alimony;  and  she  sued  as  a  poor  person,  and  they 
hfld  their  trial  in  Boulder,  and  I  was  subpcsnaed  to  come  there,  and 
also  the  cashier  of  the  bank,  and  the  cashier's  testimony  showed  that 
they  brought  to  Longmont  $550  as  poor  people. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  doing  pretty  well  for  ordinary  laborere. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  first-rate  to  come  from  the  slums. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  houses  do  these  people  live  in! 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  have  got  a  photograph  of  one  of  them  which  I  will 
show  you.  I  want  you  to  understand  that  this  $20  an  acre  they  get 
they  are  also  furnished  a  house  and  water,  and  a  place  for  a  garden, 
and  a  place  for  chickens,  and  a  place  for  a  cow.  [Exhibiting  pho- 
tograph to  the  committee.] 

The  Chaibhan.  Mr.  Gibson,  how  many  banks  are  there  in  Long- 
mont? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Three. 

The  Chaibhan.  Are  you  interested  in  any  one  of  them! 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir.  CoO^lc 
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The  Chaibman.  Which  one! 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  am  interested  in  the  Emerson  &  Buckingham  Bank- 
ing 4  Trust  Co. 

The  Chaikham.  Are  you  a  director  in  this  bank? 

Mr.  GiaaoM.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairuan.  You  are  one  of  the  Btockholderst 

Mr.  GraeoN.  I  am. 

The  Cbaibman.  Does  *^he  sugar  company  do  business  with  this 
bank? 

Mr.  GiBsoif.  That  I  can  not  tell  you,  sir.  I  do  not  know.  I  have 
always  done  business  over  across  the  street  with  the  Farmers'  Na- 
tioned  Bank  and  all  the  checks  I  have  ever  gotten  from  them  have 
been  at  the  Farmers'  National  Bank- 

The  Chaisman,  In  other  words,  when  the  sugar  company  paid  yo» 
any  money  they  paid  you  with  a  check  on  the  Farmersi  National 
Bank? 

Mr.  Gn»90?<.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  have  an  account 
with  the  other  banks  also  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chaibhan.  You  have  no  interest  in  the  Fanners'  National 
Bank  I 

Mr.  GmsoN.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  not  a  director,  although  a  stock- 
holder, in  the  other  bank! 

Mr,  Gibson.  That  is  correct. 

The  CnATRMAN.  Is  there  any  other  matter  you  wish  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  think  I  told  you  that  the  land  across  the  road  sold 
for  $125  an  acre,  which  I  consider  just  as  good  land  as  his,  with  just 
as  good  improvements  and  all.  I  want  to  say  that  this  little  town — 
I  want  you  to  get  this  straight— which  is  called  Meade  is  not  a  town- 
It  is  nothing  but  a  burg,  what  I  would  call  a  loading  station. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  a  church  and  schoolhousef 

Mr.  Gibson.  It  has  a  church  and  schoolhouse;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  few  little  stores  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  think  there  are  two  stores. 

The  Chaikman.  It  is  a  little  village,  then,  rather  than  a  town ! 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir.  The  majority  of  the  business  houses  are 
vacant.    It  has  gone  down. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  railroad  station  there? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  no  town  there  until  the  sugar 
company  built  a  road  through  that  section  of  the  country  for  the 
delivering  of  beets  for  the  farmers  that  raised  beets  through  that 
country,  and  they  put  these  loading  stations  along  every,  perhaps, 
4  miles,  so  the  people  won't  have  to  haul  more  than  2  miles  to 
the  dump;  and  I  think  all  land  in  that  country  has  increased  in 
value  I  will  say  $7S,  and  it  is  due  entirely  to  this  road  going  through 
our  country. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else,  Mr.  Gibson  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes;  I  want  to  say  that  60  of  the  beet  raisers  who 
raised  beets  for  the  sugar  factory  this  past  year  are  help  that  came 
to  our  country  to  work  in  the  beet  fields  when  we  first  commenced  to 
raise  beets,  and  if  you  want  them  I  will  give  you  the  names.    ,oqIc 
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The  Chairuan.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  read  the  names. 

Mr.  Gibson.  What  I  have  here  was  gotten  for  me  by  the  con 
cial  association,  and  I  want  to  show  them  I  have  done  what  they 
asked  me  to  do.    The  exact  number  is  68. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Sixty-three  farmers  located  at  that  station  t 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  furnish  beets  to  Longmont. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Is  that  where  Mr.  Bodkin  loads  his  beetst 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir ;  Mr.  Bodkin  loads  at  Meade,  but  they  go  to 
Lonemont,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chaibhan.  You  need  not  put  the  names  in  the  reoord. 

Mr.  Gibson.  The  number  is  63. 

The  Chaibmam.  That  is  a  list  which  the  real  estate  exchange  got 
up  for  you  to  show  how  many  farmers  there  were  now  raising  bwts 
wno  formerly  came  there  as  laborers  I 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  I  want  to  say  that  one  of  the  names  that 
appears  here  is  a  man  who  worked  for  me ;  he  and  his  family.  I 
tnmk  it  was  the  second  year  I  raised  beets,  and  that  was  when  I 
raised  them  for  the  Loveland  factory,  before  the  Longmont  factory 
was  built.  That  man  told  me  not  over  three  months  ago  that  he  had 
bought  160  acres  of  land  and  paid  for  it,  10  miles  from  our  place,  in 
one  piece,  and  he  had  85  acres  that  joined  np  to  the  town  of  Ber- 
tboud,  that  he  had  not  quite  paid  for.  The  name  of  the  man  I  speak 
of  is  Jacob  Klein. 

Mr.  FoHONKT.  Were  they  foreigners  1 

Mr.  Gibson,  Yes,  sir;  they  are  what  you  call  Raaaans. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Dakinf 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  Mr.  Dakin. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  him  very  well? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes;  I  know  him  quite  well. 

The  Chairuan.  Is  he  a  lawyer  of  character  and  standing  in  his 
community  t 

Mr.  Gibson.  He  is ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibhan.  A  nice  man  and  gentleman  t 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  think  that  Mr.  Dakin  is  a  nice  fellow.  There  was 
nothing  ever  against  him  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  a  fairly  good  practice  for  a  town  of  that 
size! 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  hardly  think  so.  I  do  not  think  he  is  what  I  would 
call  a  successful  lawyer.  Perhaps  you  gentlemen  would  not  call 
him  a  successful  lawyer.  I  hardly  think  you  would  want  him  to 
attend  to  your  business.  I  know  I  would  not  want  him  to  attend  to 
mine. 

Mr.  I''<iR;t>cv.  A  sort  of  justice-of-the-peace  lawyer? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir;  not  hardly;  but  a  nice  fellow. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  a  reputable  gentleman  and  citizen,  whether 
you  regard  him  as  a  successful  lawyer  or  not! 

Mr.  GiBfioN.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  he  is. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  is  there  anything  else  you  desire  to  say! 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  want  to  say  that  practically  all  the  small  beet  rais- 
ers that  raLRe  10  acres  or  less  take  care  of  their  own  beets. 

The  Chairman.  The  smaU  farmers! 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  the  small  farmers  take  care  of  their  beets 
with  their  own  families. 
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ITie  CiiAiKMA?;.  And  this  ftnt^ien  lubor  we  hnvi'  be<?ti  spcnking  of 
is  rwuired  on  the  lar^r  (amis — aoove  10  acres? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  also  like  to  contradict  Mr.  Bod* 
kin's  testimony  in  regard  to  the  sugar  company  owning  the  papffs 
in  Colorado  and  the  politics  of  Colorado.     That  would  Iw  inipos5tt)l*i 

The  Chaikman.  Did  he  say  he  owned  the  papers* 

Kt.  Gibson,  If  I  understeod'  it  coiTcctly,  that  was  stated  in  Mr. 
Bodkin's  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  Not  exactly,  as  I  recall  it.  I  think  "  controlled'  * 
is  a  better  word. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Then,  maybe  it  was  '^  controlled." 

Mr.  iPoRDNBT.  He  said  the  farmers  could  not  get  anything  into 
the  papers  stating  their  side  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  would  say  that  is  absolutely  false,  and  as  far  as 
their  controlling  the  politics  of  the  State,  I  think  that  is  not  true. 
I  win  admit  that  politics  in  Colorado  are  not  as  nice  and  as  pleasant 
as  what  perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  your  politics.  I  Was  going 
to  say,  unfortunately  for  Colorado,  we  are  Democratic. 

The  Chairman,  I  can  understand  some  of  your  testimony  now. 

Mr,  Gibson.  Because,  you  see,  we  have  not  very  many  United 
States  Senators  from  Colorado,  for  which  I  am  very  sorry. 

The  Chairman.  No;  we  have  but  one,  and  he  is  a  Republican 
Senator. 

Mr.  Gibbon.  And  the  other  one  ought  to  be. 

The  Chaikhan.  Are  the  sugar- people  deeply  concerned  in  politics 
in  Colorado  < 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  never  heard  of  them  entering  politics  in  my  life; 
I  oevei:  did. 

The  Chairman.  You  sympathize,  though,  with  the  protective  poli- 
cies of  the  Republican  Party! 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  certainly  do,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  gathered  as  much.  I  ask  you  that,  as  Itmg  u 
you  have  brought  the  matter  up  yourself. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  am  glad  you  asked  me,  because  I  am  only  too  glad 
to  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  long  as  you  have  brought  up  this'ques- 
tion,  I  will  ask  you  if  you  are  a  sort  of  politician  out  there,  Mr. 
Gibeonf 

Mr.  Gibson.  Ko,  sir;  I  am  not  a  politician. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  not  a  sort  of  political  lieutenant  out 
there! 

Mr.  Gebsok.  No;  I  deny  the  charge  absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  a  man,  I  believe  you  said,  by  the  name 
of  Downer) 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes^sir^  a  director  of  the  mint. 

The  Chaibhan.  He  jp  a  sort  of  boss  out  there  in  politics! 

Me.  Gibson.  No,  sir;  he  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  not  a  very  influential  man  in  politics  out 
there! 

Bfr.  OraeoN.  Not  in  our  county.    He  does  not  live  there  at  all. 

The  Chaibmajk.  He  lives  in  Denver  and  pulls  the  strings  from 
thme:  and  are  tou  not  recognized  as  his  political  lieutenant  in 
Boulder  Coojriy!' 
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Mr.  G1B8OK.  No,  sir;  I  deny  that  absolutely.  They  all  know  I  am 
K  Republican,  and  I  express  myself  so,  and  I  take  that  much  interest 
in  politics  that  I  go  to  the  primaries  and  aim  to  get  as  good  people 
«s  possible. 

The  Chaisman.  You  always  take  an  active  interest  in  politicst 

Mr.  Gibson.  No;  I  do  not  say  I  really  take  an  active  interest  in  it.  - 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  not  like  to  be  classed,  then,  as 
one  of  the  active  political  leaders  in  the  Republican  Party  of  Boulder 
County  t 

Mr.  Gibson.  No;  I  would  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  would  not  be  a  fair  statement  of  your 
position  i 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  have  not  been  elected  as  a  delegate  to  the  convention. 
I  do  not  think,  for 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Are  you  on  the'executive  commit- 
ie^  or  anything  of  that  sorti 

Mr.  Gibson  (continuing  answer).  For  four  years. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  personal  active  connection  with  the 
party  in  your  county  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  I  never  looked  at  Mr.  Bodkin's 
testimony  about  that,  and  I  don't  know  just  what  there  is  in  it  If 
he  testified  to  anything  about  my  being  connected  with  politics 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  There  was  no  testimony  on  that 
subject,  and  I  was  just  asking  the  question  to  find  out.  Have  you 
about  concluded  your  schedule! 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  have,  as  far  as  I  can  think  of  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  considerable  discussion 
last  evening  between  yourself  and  the  witness  about  the  real  defini- 
tion of  the  word  used  oy  Mr.  Bodkin  as  to  what  "  slums  "  meant,  and 
the  record  will  show  that  the  witness  stated  that  good  laboring 
people  came  from  the  slums  in  the  cities.  Now,  I  do  not  think  the 
witness  intended  to  make  any  such  statement,  or  to  imply  that  the 
honest,  hard-working  laboring  men  inhabited  or  lived  in  the  slums  of 
the  cities. 

The  Chairman.  He  denied  saying  that. 

Mr.  FoRoNEY.  But  he  was  made  to  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  Mr,  Gibson,  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  the  locality  in  a  town  where  honest,  hard-working 
people  live  and  those  who  live  in  the  slums,  and  in  order  to  define 
that  I  went  to  the  dicti(»iary  last  ni^t.  and  here  is  what  the  dic- 
tionary says  about  the  word  "slums": 

Slnme :  A  low,  flltliy  quarter  of  a  city  or  ot  a  town ;  a  str«et  or  place  where 
tebanched  and  criminal  persona  live  or  resort. 

Now,  that  is  not  the  kind  of  people  you  employ  on  your  farms 
cultivating  beets,  is  itf 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  what  Mr.  Bodkin  said. 

Mr.  Gibson.  So  far  as  that  goes,  I  was  going  to  ask  this  morning 
what  he  would  mean  by  "  slums  "  himself,  so  I  could  know  what  the 
term  "slums"  means.  Now,  this  same  man  who  worked  for  us  in 
the  spring  worked  in  the  iron  works  in  Denver  all  winter  and  cune 
there  in  the  spring.  ^  „^^j,  DyGooo Ic 
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Mr.  FoEDNET.  Then^  as  to  that  question,  Mr.  Gibson,  you  take 
issue  with  Mr.  Bodkin  that  the  people  who  work  in  the  beet  fields 
of  Colorado  do  not  come  from  the  slums? 

Mr.  GrasON.  No,  sir;  they  do  not. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  They  are  not  criminals  and  debauched  persons; 
they  are  honest,  hard-working  laboring  people  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  say  of  the  people  who  work  in  the 
beet  fields  in  and  around  Longmont  that  one-third  live  in  and  around 
Ijongmont  in  these  same  shacks  we  have  on  the  ranch,  and  get  their 
rent  free,  and  live  there  all  winter. 

The  Chairman.  Gunny  shacks  t 

Mr.  Gibson.  They  are  made  just  the  same  as  the  houses.  They  live 
in  the  houses. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  they  gunny  ^ackst 

Mr.  GrasoN.  No ;  they  are  made  of  boards- 

The  Chairman.  Ana  not  of  tar  paper  and  gunny  sacks? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes;  they  put  tar  paper  on  them. 

The  Cbaibman.  Gunny  sacks  don't  go  into  themi 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  I  do  not  know 
what  they  have  in  the  house. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Mr.  Gibson,  I  am  familiar  with  the  class  of  labor 
employed  in  the  beet  fields  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  on  leaving 
this  room  last  night,  and  thinking  this  matter  over,  I  discovered  a 
lot  of  ladies  here  in  the  hall  on  their  knees  scrubbing  these  halls,  and 
in  my  opinion  that  is  more  degraded  work  than  work  in  the  beet 
fields.    What  have  you  to  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  would  say  so. 

Mr.  Rakek.  You  do  not  call  that  degraded  work,  do  you,  working 
for  an  honest  living ! 

Mr.  Gibson.  If  you  call  working  in  the  beet  fields,  out  in  the  sun- 
shine, degraded. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  not  this  work  just  as  good  and  honest  as  any  other 
work  people  can  do  on  earth  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  say,  if  it  is  degraded. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  no  honest  work  is  degrading.  There  is 
no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Mr.  Gibson,  you  take  exception  to  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Bodkin  and  others,  if  there  were  any  others  who  made 
that  statement,  that  the  politics  of  the  State  of  Colorado  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Bodkin? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  He  stated  also  that  the  agricultural  department  of 
the  State  was  under  the  control  of  the  sugar  company  and  that  they 
would  not  give  a  test  to  the  farmers  of  the  sugar  contents  of  the  beeta, 
for  fear  the  sugar  company  would  use  its  influence  in  the  legislature 
and  stop  the  appropriation  for  the  agricultural  department;  is  that 
true? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  would  not  say  it  was. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  He  also  made  that  statement  as  to  the  Univeraity 
of  the  State  of  Colorado.  You  have  said  you  do  not  believe  that  is 
correct? 

Mr.  Gibbon.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  correct.  l'"^,^,^.,l,. 

Uigilizec  :>■/  Vjt_Hjy  IL 
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Mr.  FoaosKi.  He  said  he  could  not  ^t  »  test  either  tjiEQU^  the 
a£ricultuEal  de^rtment,  the  State  university,  or  from  any  indi- 
vidual chemist  in  the  State— or  he  bad  been  unable  to  gRt  it— ^mca,uEe 
they  all  said  they  did  not  want  to  ofEend  the  sugar  compajojr.  Dq  you 
think  that  condition  exists  in  yqur  State?  - 

Mr.  GisaoN.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  condition  ex^ts. 

Mr.  FoHDNET.  Has  that  been  your  experience! 

Mr.  GmaoN.  I  never  had  any  experience  in  having  aijy  tests  nude, 
if  that  is  vrhat  you  want  to  know. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  You  stated  yesterday  the  experience  you  had  had  in 
tests  made  by  some  gentlemen  you  had  employed  from  Perjy. 

Mr.  GiBQON.  No,  sir;  that  wa£  another  gentleman  who  testified 


Mr.  Maiby.  Mr.  Gibson,  I  was  not  here  yesterday  to  hear  your  tes- 
timony, and  possibly  this  has  all  been  gone  over.  I  got  the  impres- 
sion in  some  way  that  Mr.  Bodkin  and  the  others  who  appeared 
before  the  committee  were  members  of  sonje  kind  of  an  organization. 
I  simply  want  to  ascertain  whether  tliey  do  belong  to  a  farmers'  asso- 
ciation or  farmers'  organization. 

Mr.  G1B8ON.  I  understand  there  is  an  organization  known  as  the 
Farmers'  Union.     I  do  not  b^ong  to  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  do  understand  there  is  a  farmers'  organization 
there  of  some  kind? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  do. 

Mr.  Mauiy.  Organized  for  ]>urpo6es  of  looking  after  thetr  interests 
and  bettering  their  condition,  if  tney  can ) 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  presume  that  is  it.     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Malbt.  ts  there  any  considerable  number  of  farmers  belonging 
to  that  organization? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  there  are  a  great  many. 
There  are  a  few.  I  do  not  think  that  a  majority  of  the  farmers  be- 
long to  the  union.     I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Mai^t.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  outside  of  that  organization 
who  is  complaining  about  present  conditions? 

Mr.  GinsoN.  I  never  heard  of  one. 

Mr.  Malby.  Or  is  it  confined  somewhat  to  that  organization? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes.  0£  courscj  I  have  always  l»en  against  the 
Sugar  Company  in  regard  to  siloing  beets,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Mai£t.  All  I  wanted  to  know  is  whether  there  was  an  outcry 
against  the  manufacturers  from  those  who  are  not  members  of  the 
organization,  or  whether  it  is  confined  chi^y  to  the  organization 
itself? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  B.AKBR.  Did  I  understand,  Mr.  Gibson,  fi'om  your  testimony 
that  you  have  lived  in  that  community  a  good  many  years! 

Mr.  Gibson.  Since  1886. 

Mr.  Rakss.  How  far  from  Longmont? 

Mr.  Gibson.  My  farm  is  just  a  mile  from  the  comer, 

Mr.  Rakbb.  Is  it  your  intention  to  state  that  ^ce  your  reeideoce 
there  and  within  the  last  10  years  you  have  heard  no  corapUints  by 
the  farmers  who  raise  sugar  beets! 

Mr.  GmsoK.  No;  I  do  not  mean  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  regard  to  the  treatment  receivei}  fo»m  th»  Qnat 
Western  Sugar  Co.!  l,',,,,;^,,  „GoOqTc 
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Mr.  Gibson.  1  object  myself  as  to  sHoing  (be  beets,  sure.  I  object 
to  "that 

Mr.  Rak£r.  Has  there  not  been  objection,  and  have  not  ytm  heard 
of  itt 

Mr.  QiBSON.  Sure;  whenever  it  comes  to  siloing  beets  or  when  we 
are  short  of  cars  we  object  to  the  treatment  we  get,  when  we  have  to 
wait  to  unload. 

Mr.  Rakeh.  And  have  yon  Tidt  objected  to  the  price?  HaVe  you 
not  heard  that  complaint  from,  the  farmers^ 

Mi-.  Gibson.  I  rather  thitik  fha't  &  ti'ue. 

Mr.  Rabbr.  Is  not  that  complaint  quite  gCTieral  s/mdng  'the  fWm»- 
ers,  about  the  price  they  tfre  gettihg  for  their  beets,  and  have  ihey 
not  combined  into  an  organization  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  ^et  a 
better  price  for  their  beells  ? 

Mr.  QiBSON.  Now,  you  ^ean? 

Mr.  Rakek.  At  any  time. 

Mr.  Gibso's.  No ;  Inost  aSsurfeflly  n6t.  When  1  get  $6.31  a  ton  tor 
mjjjeets  I  ought  not  to  object,  ought  I! 

JHr.  I^AKER.  1  am  ask'iiig  you  wnat  the  farmer^  are  doihg* 

Mr.  OiBsoN.  I  can  not  tell  you  what  all  the  f  sfrthers  are  ooihg. 

fr,  Ra^eb.  Yo"u  hkve  heard  "ab  cortix^aint  among  fbe  farmfers? 
r.  Gibs6n.  No.  sir.    1  "rai-sed  beets  the  first  time  for  $4.50  and 
sent  tiiem  to  Loveland,  and  they  have  increK^d  the  price  'all  slimg. 

Mr.  RAKEb.  In  hdditioh  tb  that,  has  there  not  been  quite  a  gefteral 
complaint  of  the  sugar  factory  by  the  farmers,  that  the  farmer  was 
making  but  a  small  percentage  or  a^small  amonnt  per  tcttt,  and  the 
ctmpany  was  making  seven  or  eight  do^ars? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Not  w  my  knowledge;  no,  Sir. 

Mr.  Rakek.  You  have  not  he&i'd  that  complaint  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Gibson,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MALitY.  Do  you  understand  th^  at  the  present  time  there  i>> 
quite  general  satisfaction  over  tlie  J)rice  tor  beets  t 

Mr.  Gibson.  Why,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malbv.  And  is  fhei-e  any  complfaiAt  kt  the  present  tilne  that 
the  factories  are  not  correctly  analyzins  their  beets* 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  haverit  heard  a  complaint  made  by  anybody  in  our 
nemhborhood  at  all. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  thought  lliose  were  the  two  chief  propositions  pre- 
sented by  Messrs.^  Combs,  Dakan^  and  Bodkin.  One  was  as  to  the 
farmers  complaining  about  the  price ;  and  the  otlier,  divided  iht6  two 
parts,  was,  nrst,  the  analysis  of  sugar  by  the  sugar  factories,  arid 
solidly,  that  there  was  no  established  authority  in  Colorado  by 
wnic)!  the  sugar-beet  farmer  might  have  nis  beets  analyzed.  Hav'e 
you  heard  any  complaint  recently  about  any  one  of  these  propo- 
sitaoD&t 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir.  I  brought  with  me  my  sheet,  which  the  sugar 
company  furnishes  to  the  beet  farmers  who  deliver  beets,  showmg 
the  percentage  of  sugar  in  my  beets,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  have  the 
committee  examine  same  if  so  desired.  I  think  the  beets  made  on  one 
place  <4  mine  tested,  21.2  per  cent  sugar. 

Mr.  Malbt.  The  factory  gave  you  that  test? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes^r;  and  that  is  the  highest  test  I  have  had. 

The  Chaibhan.  We  already  have  in  the  record  similar  test  sheets 
or  records,  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  encnmbering  the)rM|CKd 
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with  another.    Well,  geotlemen,  if  there  are  no  other  questicHis  «e 
will  excuse  Mr.  Gibson,  with  the  thanks  of  the  committee  for  his 
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Witness  is  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  full  name! 

Mr.  Law.  John  E.  Law. 

The  Chathmaw.  Where  is  your  residence! 
.  Mr.  Law.  Windsor,  Colo. 

The  Chaibhan.  How  far  is  that  from  Longmontf 

Mr.  Law.  About  80  miles. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  from  Fort  Morgahl 

Mr..  Law.  About  60  to  70  miles. 

The  Chaisman.  What  is  your  business! 

Mr.  Law.  Farming ;  that  is,  my  interests  are  all  in  farming.    But 
my  farming  is  done  oy  tenants.  ■ 

The  Chaibuan.  What  other  business  have'  you  besides  famuDgt 

Mr.  Law.  No  other  at  this  time. 

The.CHAiHMAN^  Are  you  interested  in  any  bank? 

Mr.  Law.  I  am  not  at  this  time,  and  haven't  been  for  two  years. 

The  Chaibhan.  What  bank  were  you  interested  in! 

Mr.  Law.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Windsor,  Colo. 

The  Chaibhan.  Is  that  the  only  bank  there! 

Mr.  iiAvr,  No,  sir ;  there  is  the  Farmers'  National  Bank  of  Wind- 
sor, Colo. 

The  Chairman.  The  First  National  Bank  and  the  Farmers'  Na- 
tional Bank  are  located  at  Windsor,  Coib.! 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  na  interest  at  all  at  this  time  in  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Windsor,  Colo.  I 

Mr.  Law.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Not  in  the  Farmers'  National  Bank  of  Windsor! 

Mr.  Law.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibhan.  You  have  no  interest  at  present,  do  you  mean, 
except  as  a  farmer! 

Mr.  Law.  No  business  interests  except  as  a  farmer  and  in  the  lines 
relating  to  farming. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Windsor,  Colo.,  in  the  beet-growing  section  of 
northern  Colorado! 

Mr.  Tjaw.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibhan.  What  factory  docs  that  Windsor  section  supply! 

Mr.  Law.  The  Windsor  factory,  belonging  to  the  Great  Werfwn 
Sugar  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  own  any  stock  in  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Co.! 

Mr.  Law.  I  do  not. 

The  Cbairhan.  You  have  no  interest  in  that  company,  either 
directly  or  indirectly ! 

Mr.  Law.  Not  as  a  sugar  company;  only  as  a  market  for  the  beets 
that  are  grown  on  my  farm. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  that  you  have  no  other  interest  except  ta 
sell  them  beets  that  you  grow!  ,--  . 
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Mr.  Law.  No  other  interest  at  all. 

The  Chairman,  Is  there  any  other  sugar  factory  in  that  territory, 
or  is  that  the  only  customer  yon  have  for  the  beets  that  you  growt 

Mr.  Law.  That  is  the  only  market  we  have  for  our  beets,  unless 
w^e  simply  feed  them  to  the  stock. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean;  that  is  the  only  factory  in 
that  territory  where  you  may  sell  them  for  use  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  sugar ! 

Mr.  Law,  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like,  if  I  may,  to  describe  the  location 
a  little  more  in  detail,  and  perhaps  I  can  do  so  without  being  ques- 
tioned. 

The  Chairman.  All  right ;  suppose  you  do,  making  your  descrip- 
tion as  brief  as  possible. 

Mr.  Law.  Windsor  is  practically  in  the  middle  of  the  Cache  La 
Poudre  Valley,  through  which  valley  one  of  the  streams  comes  down 
from  the  mountains.  It  is  practicnlly  the  same  distance,  or,  perhaps, 
not  a  difference  of  over  1  or  2  miles,  lietween  the  distance  from  Wind- 
sor to  Greeley  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  Windsor  and  Eaton  iii 
a  northeasterly  direction,  Windsor  and  Fort  Collins  in  a  northwest- 
erly direction,  and  Windsor  and  Loieland  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion, while  Longmont  is  directly  south.  It  is  about  14  miles  from 
Windsor  to  Greeley,  Eaton,  Fort  Collins,  and  Loveland,  and  about  §0 
miles  to  Longmont.  The  first  sugar  factory  to  be  located-in  our 
vicinity  was  built  at  Loveland.  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  1900  or  1901. 
A  few  "beefs  were  grown  on  one  of  my  fnrms  both  in  3901  and  1905 — 
or,  at  least,  I  think  in  liXH  and  T  know  in  190-2 — and  shipped  to  the 
Loveland  factory  over  the  Colorado  Southern  Rnilriind.     In  1903  a 


factory  was  built  in  Windsor.  In  order  to  secure  the  factory  in 
Windsor,  many  of  the  business  men  of  Windsor,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  farmers  in  the  surrounding  territory,  contracted  to  grow  a  cer- 
tain number  of  acres  of  beets  for,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  three  years 
in  succession.  Many  of  ns  subscribed  for  what  we  then  considered 
a  large  acreage 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  we  understand ;  in  order  to  secure  the  erec- 
tion of  the  factory.    That  is,  to  plant  and  grow  sugar  beets! 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  air.  The  business  men,  some  of  them  not  being 
landowners,  secured  others  to  take  their  contracts,  while  others  own- 
ing land  grew  their  own  beets,.so  that  the  contracts  were  ful611ed  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  sugar  company,  so  far  as  I  know.  They  grew 
beets  for  the  Windsor  sugar  factory  in  1903,  1904,  1905,  and  1906, 
reaching  the  maximum  production  in  the  season  of  1906. 

The  growing  of  su^ar  beets  has  a  wide  range.  While  the  average 
of  thai  factory  district  since  1904,  and  including  1911,  has  been  a 
trifle  over  12  tons  per  acre,  many  farmers  produced  much  less  than 
12  t<Mis  per  acre  for  their  crop.  We  were  receiving  $5  per  ton  for 
the  first  few  years,  and  when  the  proposition  came  up  to  the  farmers 
of  siloing  a  portion  of  their  beets  many  obieeted  to  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  additional  expense  and  trouble,  I  recall  that  there 
was  a  meeting  of  the  beet  growers  called  for  Fort  Collins  to  discuss 
the  question  of  siloing  beets.  At  this  meeting  there  was  a  diversity 
of  opinion  among  us  beet  growers,  some  saying  positively  they  would 
not  grow  beets  it  they  must  silo  them.  Others  did  not  take  so  un- 
favorable a  view  of  the  proposition,  but  all  felt  that  any  additional 
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i  for  growing  sugar  beets  with  the  price  Rt  no  more  fhafi  $5 
per  ton  was  a  questionable  matter,  so  far  as  our  profits  were  cod- 
oemed.  The  action  of  the  farmers  was  not  uniform  and  m^  £dIo 
rlause  was  put  in. 

The  Chaihiian.  You  finally  got  that  question  settled  satisfactorily, 
•t  tiny  ratet 

Ur.  Law.  Satufactorily  in  a  measure. 

The  Chaibhan.  It  is  settled  now,  anyhow,  is  it! 

Mr.  Law.  It  wag  settled  so  that  we  siloed  beet§  for  two  seasons. 
For  the  past  two  seasons  we  have  not  been  required  to  silo  beets. 
.  The  Chairman.  That  is  not  a  matter  of  special  interest  here,  so 
I  better  ask  you  questions  in  order  to  set  along.    Do  you  come  here 
tt  the  request  of  aay  commercial  or  other  organiaatien  or  body! 

Mr.  Law.  Mr.  Frazer,  chairman  of  the  Windsor  Commerdal  CHubi, 
asked  me  if  I  would  come  here  and  testify. 

The  Chaibuan.  You  come  as  the  representative  of  the  Windsor 
Commercial  Club,  at  their  request  or  in  their  interest,  and  at  tiieir 
expense? 

Mr.  Law.  I  come  to  represent  the  beet  growers  in  our  immediate 
Ticinity. 

The  Chairman.  And  at  their  expense? 

Mr.  Ijaw.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  particular  reason  wh^  thev  wanted 
you  to  come,  and  is  there  any  particular  information  that  they 
wanted  you  to  give  the  committee  as  the  representative  of  its  com- 
mercial Dody? 

Mr.  Law.  We  felt  that  the  facts  in  regard  to  growing  sugar  beets 
Ui  our  district  had  not  been  presented  to  the  committee. 

Tlie  Chairman.  And  you  wanted  them  presented? 

Mr,  Law.  We  did. 
■  The  Chairman.  On  what  particular  point  did  ^on  want  to  pi-e- 
sent  views  that  either  have  nut  been  presented  or,  if  presented,  have 
not  been  properly  presented  to  the  committee  ?  We  do  not  want  to 
cover  too  much  ground,  but  want  to  know  precisely  what  yon  want 
to  give  us  the  Mnefit  of.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  of  these 
otlier  gentlemen  who  te.stified  from  your  State  and  near  your  neigh- 
borhood about  the  cost  of  growing  beets  and  the  profit  resultmg 
therefrom,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  landlord  and  the  tenant 
farmer.    Do  vou  agree  substantially  with  their  testimony? 

Mr.  Law.  1  can  say  yes.  that  I  agree  substantially  with  their 
testimony. 

The  Chairman.  Although  your  figures  would  vary  a  little  iu  each 
individual  case,  for  the  people  of  each  locality,  woul^  th^  not? 

Mr.  Law.  They  will ;  and  I  woidd  like  to  state  the  action  in  our 
district  in  regard  to  that  matter. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  do  it  briefly. 

Mr.  Law,  Two  years  ago  there  was  a  feeling  among  die  farmers, 
when  we  were  recei\  ing  $5  per  ton  for  our  beets 

Mr.  Malbt  (interrupting).  Was  that  a  flat  price? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes^  sir^  $5  per  ton.  As  I  started  to  say,  at  tint  time 
there  was  a  feeling  am(mg  the  beet  growers  that  beet  growing  was 
not  satisfactory.  The  1D09  crop  hsui  been  one  of  our  low  crops.;  tht 
tonnage  of  the  district  for  that  year  being  but  little  more  than  9  tons 
to  the  acre.    The  tonnage  from  the  farms  in  which  I  was  personally 
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interested  was  on2y  about  9  tons  per  acre.  The  feeling  niiiong  tlie 
farmers  was  that  it  was  not  profitable  to  grow  beets  at  those  prices. 
A  meeting  of  tlie  beet  gi'owers  was  called,  I  think  in  February,  to 
get  some  uniform  action  in  re^rd  to  whetner  we  Would  grow  beets 
at  $5  per  ton  at  all  or  not.  A.  committee  was  appoints,  one  member 
of  which  was  myself,  to  make  up  an  estimate  of  (he  cOst  of  growing 
beets  and  return  our  report  to  tliis  meeting.  The  estimate  brcrtight 
in  by  that  committee  was,  if  I  am  not  mi^aken,  $47.50  per  acre  for 
BFowing  and  deliveriag  to  the  dump  a  12-ton  average  yield  of  be^ts. 
That  report  made  to  tne  meeting  resulted  in  some  ohe  movifig  that 
we  demautl  $6  'flat  per  ton  from  the  sugar  con^a'ny.  The  question 
was  being  discussed  when  another  extreme  farmer  off^ed  an  amttid- 
ihent  that  the  demand  be  made  for  $7  per  ton.  Thttt  was  put  and 
carried.  That  action  left  the  conservative  fanners  in  an  unsatisfac- 
tory ptisition.  While  we  all  felt  that  we  needed  an  advance,  at  the 
same  time  we  felt  that  it  was  absurd  to  Ask  so  great  an  advance  as 
that 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  felt  that  you  wouldn't  get 
anything  if  yqu  planted  yourself  on  such  extreme  ground? 

Mr..  I^w,  We  did. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  result?  That  you  finally  got  on 
some  middle  ground? 

Mr.  Law.  That  year  a  graduated  scale  of  prices  wns  offered  in 
our  contracts,  and  we  grew  beets  for  the  season  of  1910  and  for  the 
past  season,  1911,  on  the  graduated  scale,  if  I  am  hot  mistaken. 

The  Chairman,  Did  that  result  in  a  better  and  more  satisfactory 
price ! 

Mp.  Law.  It  did. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  placate  and  satisfy  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Law.  It  did,  practically. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  that  graduated  scale  with  you.  or  has  it 
been  put  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Law.  It  is  the  same  graduated  scale  we  have  been  receiving, 
which  meant  for  the  crop  of  1910  of  beets  from  tlie  farms  in  which  I 
was  persoually  interested  instead  of  $5  per  ton  an  average  of  ahout 
$5.57  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  The  yield  was  better,  too,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Law.  I  mention  that  as  an  indication  of  what  it  was  in  the 
district. 

The  Chaibman.  I  ask  if  the  yield  was  not  better  that  year  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Law.  The  yield  in  1910  was  a  better  average  vield  than  the 
yield  of  1909. 

The  Chairman.  The  increased  yield  and  the  increased  price  went 
a  good  long  ways  toward  making  the  sugar-beet  farmers  rietter  sat- 
isfied? 

Mr.  Law.  It  did.  While  in  1911  the  six  crops  in  which  I  was  di- 
rectly interested  varied  in  price  for  the  different  crops  from  $5'.2."> 
and  a  fraction  per  ton  to  $fi.l2  and  a  fraction  cent  per  ton.  the  total 
tonnage  averaged  $5.64  and  a  fraction  cejit  per  ton.  This  ip  the  ex- 
perience for  tne  beets  produced  by  six  different  farmers  on  acreage 
ranging  from  5  acres  for  one  to  about  50  acres  for  the  farmer  growing 
the  largtet  acreage  of  beets. 

Mr.  Malbt.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  IjAW.    1911.  UigitfecDyCiOOgk' 
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The  ChairUak.  All  rightj  Mr.  Law;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Law.  I  was  just  stating  the  average  prioe  received  for  beets 
from  the  six  different  crops  that  I  was  personally  interested  in. 

Mr.  Eakeb.  I  do  not  really  understand  the  witness's  testimony.  As 
I  understood  from  the  other  testimony,  the  sugar-beet  farmers  re- 
ceived a  flat  pay  for  12  per  cent  beets  and  then  for  every  1  per  cent 
above  that  percentage  they  got  25  cents  more.  From  vour  testitnony. 
Mr.  Law,  it  would  appear  that  there  must  be  a  graduated  scale  of 
prices. 

Mr.  Law.  We  receive  $5  per  ton  for  beets  testing  not  less  than  12 
per  cent  and  under  15  per  cent  sugar.  For  beeta  testis?  not  leas 
than  15  per  cent  and  under  15^  per  cent  sugar  we  receive  $5.25,  and 
it  advances  in  price  as  you  pass  above  that  percentage  sugar  coatent 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-five  cents  for  eacn  one-half  per  cent  sugar 
content  t 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  ^.  For  instance,  be^  testing  not  less  than  18  per 
cent  and  under  18J  per  cent  sugar  content  we  recrave  $6  per  ton  for. 

The  Chaibman.  What  was  that  point  you  made  about  the  average 
price  under  that  system;  it  was  what! 

Mr.  Law.  The  average  price  for  the  district  I  was  told  was  $5.90 
and  something.  The  average  price  for  my  six  different  tenants  f» 
land  in  which  I  was  personally  interested  was  $5.64  and  a  fracti<Mi. 

The  Chaibman,  Which  was  a  little  bit  better  than  the  general  aver- 
age for  the  neighborhood? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  along  that  line  that  you 
wish  to  submit  to  the  committee ! 

Mr.  Law,  I  do  not  thinli  of  anything. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  particular  matter  that  any  witness 
before  us  heretofore  has  testified  to  that  you  of  your  own  Imowledgc 
wish  to  present  in  a  different  light  or  not! 

Mr.  Law.  There  was  not.  I  was  simply  to  present  the  facts  as  to 
the  sugar  beet  growing  industry  in  our  neighborhood. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  that  you  nave  covered  that  fieldt 

Mr.  Law,  I  have  not  covered  the  whole  field.  I  want  to  say  this  in 
regard  to  the  beet  help,  if  I  am  to  go  on  talking  without  being  ques- 
tioned. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  suppose  you  do,  right  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Law.  In  1903,  the  first  year  of  the  Windsor  factory  operating 
in  our  neighborhood,  among  the  first  lot  of  beet  help  that  came  into 
my  neighborhood  was  the  help  to  supply  the  farms  in  which  I  was 
personally  interested.  There  were  three  or  four  families  of  Grerman 
people  that  were  brought,  as  I  understood,  from  the  Arkansas  Valley, 
where  they  had  worked  in  the  beet-growing  district  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  "they  were  brought;"  who  brought  themt 

Mr.  Law.  The  suear  company  secured  them  for  the  people  who 
were  going  to  raise  Beets. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    They  were  to  do  the  handwork? 

Mr.  Law.  They  were  to  do  the  handwork.  Two  or  three  families 
that  worked  on  my  farm,  however,  for  the  two  or  three  years  now 
just  past  have  been  tenant  farmers.  One  of  them  has  this  year,  a& 
tenant,  the  farm  that  I  then  called  my  home  farm;  one  of  the  best 
farms  I  own. 
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The  CHAHtMAK.  Can  yon  tell  me  whether  or  not  the  bulk  of  the 
handwork  in  your  section  is  done  by  foreigners  who  come  from  the 
great  cities! 

Mr.  Law.  I  can  not  tell  you  as  to  their  having  lived  in  cities.  I 
know  this,  that  the  most  of  the  hand  work  in  our  neighborhood  is 
performed  by  the  Germans  or  German-Bussians.  My  information 
IS  that  some  of  them  come  from  other  sugar  districts  of  the  United 
States,  having  been  in  this  country  for  15  or  20  years.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  some  come  directly  from  Germany. 

The  Chaibmak.  Or  from  Bussia^ 

Mr.  Law.  Or  from  Itussia.  At  least,  they  come  from  the  old 
country. 

The  Chaibuan.  Are  the  most  of  them  Germans  or  Bussiansi 

Mr.  Law.  I  can  not  make  the  distinction.  They  are  sometimes 
called  Russian^  and  sometimes  called  Germans. 

The  Chairman.  What  country  do  they  come  fromt 

Mr.  liAw,  I  have  been  told  that  the  reason  for  their  being  called 
Kussians  is  that  they  come  to  America  directly  from  Bussia,  but  that 
they  formerly  went  from  Germany  to  Bussia,  and  so  are  Russian- 
Germans. 

The  Chaikman,  Don't  you  know  the  difference  out  there  in  your 
country  between  a  man  of  Russian  nationality  and  a  man  of  German 
nationality  1 

Mr.  Law.  X  can  not  say  that  I  do. 

Mr.  Baser.  What  language  do  they  speak!. 

Mr.  Law.  The  German  language. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  considerable  difference  between  a  Ger- 
man and  a  Russian ! 

Mr.  Law.  Perhaps  so. 

Mr.  Malbt.  There  may  not  be  when  in  the  beet  fields  of  Colorado, 
but  would  be  in  the  State  of  Xew  York. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  But  the  position  that  the  witness  takes  is  that  they 
were  born  Germans  and  went  from  their  native  country  to  Russia, 
and  immigrated  to  this  country  from  Bussia. 

Mr.  liAW.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibmak.  Do  you  know  how  many  were  Bussians  and  how 
many  were  Germans,  except  as  you  have  explained ! 

Mr.  tiAW.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  constitute  the  help  that  perform  the  hand- 
work! 

Mr.  Law.  They  are  the  majority  of  the  workers  that  do  the  hand- 
work.   We  have  had  quite  a  few  Japs  in  our  neighborhood. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  Mexicans! 

Mr.  Law.  A  few. 

The  Chairman.  Outside  of  these  Germans  or  Russians,  whichever 
they  are,  and  the  Japs,  and  the  Mexicans  that  come  up  from  New 
Mexico,  have  you  anybody  else — any  other  labor  of  foreign  nation- 
alitr! 

Mr,  Law.  I  would  say  no,  with  the  qualification  that  there  may  bo 
here  and  there  an  individual  case.  . 

The  Chairman.  I  understand — maybe  isolated  cases  of  some  for- 
eigner of  other  nationality — hut  these  are  the  principal  foreigners! 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  air. 

UigmzecDyGoOglc 
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The  Chaikjian.  They  do  the  balk  of  tbe  htndwtA^  on  this  sngu- 
beet  crop? 

Mr.  Ijaw.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  'U'hen  you  speak  of  Mexicaris  tJo  you  'speA  of 
them  as  coming  up  from  Hew  Mexico  or  from  old  He)be6f 

Mr.  Ijaw.  From  New  Mexico. 

The  Crairuan.  They  are  Mexicans  aB  the  sanifel 

Mr.  Law.  They  are  termed  "  Mexicans  "  with  ds. 

The  Chaiemak.  Well,  fliey  are  people  of  'tbe  Mfedckn  i<aefeV 

Mr.  I^w.  Yea,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Ko  lnatt«r  whether  tht^^  b6coine  cftiifiais  oS  the 
United  States  np  there  or  not,  they  are  really  of  the  Mexictti  rtiee. 
just  like  the  people  of  old  Mexico! 

Mr.  Law.  Thqr  have  cotfie  directlj'  to  Colorkdb  Wtfcn  THHr  wizico. 

The  Chaibhan.  But  originally  cnme  from  old  Uexieo* 

Mr.  Law.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  rtte,  they  are  of  that  race*  Yon  know 
what  is  meant  hy  k  MeSicanI 

Mr.  Law.  I  do,  and  they  are  of  the  Mekican  ttix. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  citizens  of  the  United  States  lA  till  or 
not! 

Mr.  Law.  I  couldnt  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  know! 

Mr.  Law.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Maldt.  Do  they  lire  there  in  the  community? 

Mr.  Law.  There  have  been  but  few  Mexicans  frorkiii|f  in  our 
district. 

Mr.  Malbt.  The  few  that  you  have,  are  they  transrtory — Qiaft  is, 
do  they  come  and  go  back  again,  or  do  they  remain  there! 

Mr.  Law.  The  ftw  I  have  known  were  transitory. 

The  Chairman.  They  go  back  home  when  the  beet  season  is  over! 

Mr.  Law.  So  far  as  1  know. 

The  Chahiman.  Anyhow,  they  go  somewhere! 

Mr.  Law.  They  go  away  from  Windsor. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  houses  do  these  peofde  live  in?  Do 
they  have  a  quarter  of  their  own  at  Ijongmonl,  for  in^ance,  or  at 
Windsor,  where  you  live? 

Mr,  Law.  I  live  at  Windsor. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  a  separate  qnarter  for  tfa«m  at 
Windsor?  _  ,  . 

Mr.  Law.  The  landowner  is  expected  to  furntA  the  bnilAihgp  that 
the  family  that  works  the  beets,  that  does  the  handwork  on.  fte 
beets,  can  live  in  comparatively  comfortably  during  tfte  working 
season. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  s^varate  quarter  for  tTtftM  at  Long- 
inont*  [A  pause  without  reply.]  Answer  the  i!pieflHon  one  way  or 
other. 

Mr.  Law.  I  am  not  talking  about  Longmont, 

The  Chairman,  Is  there  one  at  Windsor,  or  do  ^Oli  kho^l 

Mr.  Law.  I  know  in  a  general  way.  The  same  practice  is  cAmmoti 
in  nil  factorj'  districts. 

The  Chairman.  X>6  they  have  a  separate  quarter  for  ttit^  pitup'hi 

Mr.  Law.  On  the  farms! 

The  Chairman.  No;  no;  in  the  little  towns!     ,.   ,  GoOqIc 
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Sfr.  Law.  Q)f,  the  mpst  o|  the.  Gerip^n  people  occupy  one  portion 
o£  WindBor  during  the  winter  seafpn.    , 

TKe  Chairman.  Is  Uiat  a  separate  quarter  from  the  balance  of  th^ 
torn,  wher^  the:  A^pcan.  cijtizena  Ur^? 

Mr.  Law.  It  is  only  a  separate  quarter  aa  they  congregate  i^  one 
portion  of.  tli^  ^wn,  rf^fiTfj  of  them  I}iiying  lot$  and  auilding  tJieir 
ojjrn  hoifses,  whidi  Ihey  njpve  ijito  irom  the  fiel4  as,  sopn  as  the  l:(cet 
ifgrt  is  Gomplftedi  so  thajt  their  children  may  go  to  school  with 
greater  cgnyeojeffoe. 

The  Cb^ibman'.  That  is  exaptJv  right,  Yqvi  lyould  answer  that 
question  in  the  &f&rmative.  You  tnow  what  is  meant  by  tl^e  Jdwi^ 
quarter  in  a  grBat  city,  or  the  Italiai)  <|H^rti^ri  or  the  French  quarter? 

Mr.  Law.  In  a  qualified  way  they,  hav^  a  separnte  quarter;  flie 
Germans  of  Windsor  have. 

The  CHAiRHAJf.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  segregate  then),  but  that 
they  theqiaelves  get  togpthpr  in  ii  little  quarter  ip  the  little  towns? 

Mr,  Tjaw.  In  Windsor  they  have  two  cl^urch  buildings  and  hold 
their  regular  church  services. 

The  Chaihhan.  Are  those  houses  that  they  live  in  at  Windsor  or 
at  Longmont — have  you  any  conditions  there  such  as  have  been  ^e- 
scribed  oy  other  witnesses,  or  what  are  those  houses  made  of! 

Mr,  Law,  They  are  usually  built  of  liiniber.-  The  cheaper  ones 
are  A-ajpe  of  dimension  lumber  and  boards,  sometimes  covered  with 
tar  paper. 

The  Chaibuan,  And  also  covered  with  gunny  sacks? 

"Mi,  Law.  Not  unless  it  is  a  teinporary  house. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  there  such  houses  in  those  towns? 

Mr,  I^AW.  tiqt  gunpy-sack  houses. 

The  Chaibman,  Are  there  some  such  houses ! 

Mr,  Law,  Not  that  I  know  of;  no. 

The  Chaibman.  But  they  do  have  tar-paper  houses? 

Mr,  Law.  There  are  cheaper  frame  houses  built  and  covered  with 
various  grades  of  tar  paper  in  order  to  make  the  building  practically 
close,  so  far  as  moisture  and  wind  are  concerned- 
Mr,  FoEDUET.  To  make  them  warm  for  lyintor  weather! 

Mr,  Law,  Yes,  sjr;  and  a  little  fire  in  one  of  those  rooms  wanna  it 
rie^t  up. 

The  Chairuan.  Is  that  the  character  of  the  houses  they  have 
there! 

Mr,  Law,  That  is  the  character  of  the  cheaper  hoi)ges. 

The  Chaibman.  WeU,  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  this :  Are  the  most 
of  their  houses  of  that  sort  or  not?  I  don't  know  myself— never 
have  been  there — and  yoii  have  been  there  and  know.  Just  tell  us 
about  that 

Mr.  I^w,  Those  cheaper  houses  itfe  the  ones  that  are  built  on  the 
,farms  for  the  accommo4ation  of  the  summer  workers*  Many  of 
those  Germans  have  boaght  lots  in  Windsor  and  built  their  owli 
houses,  and  they  have  either  bought,  lots  and  built  houses  or  bought 
houses  already  Duilt;  and  they  will  run  from  those  cheaper  houses 
on  the  farms  to  their  fairly  comfortable  residences  in  the  fall. 

The  Chaibuan.  Whft^  I  am  tning  to  get  at,  and  you  must  know 
about  it,  iswhether  the  mosf  of  them  are  fairly  comfortable  resi- 
dences or  the  most  of  them  Just  the  cheaper  huts? 
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Mr.  Law.  The  most  of  them  are  fairly  comfortable  i 
but  of  course  in  a  modest  way;  that  iS;  in  the'aense  of  being  inex- 
pensive. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  those  tar-paper  houses  that  you  spoke 
of — the  most  of  them  of  that  construction  t 

Mr.  Law.  More  or  less  tar  paper  is  used  in  the  cheaper  houses. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  just  trying  to  find  out  whether  that  covers 
the  most  of  them  or  not— these  tar-paper  houses.  That  is,  I  want 
to  know  whether  the  rule  is  the  more  comfortable  residence  or 
whether  the  rule  is  the  tar-paper  house.  Now,  just  tell  us  which  it 
ifi,  if  you  know? 


Mr.  Law.  I  don't  know  that  I  could  nve  you  that,  in  the  way  ot 
ihe  proportions,  but  should  sar  that  the  Qermans,  as  a  rule,  that  have 
worked  in  the  district  for  a  few  years  have  comfortable  houses. 


The  Chaibhan.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question  I  asked 
ypu.  I  mean  which  is  the  existing  rule  of  the  houses  as  tbey  are? 
You  know  where  those  quarters  are ;  you  live  there  t 

Mr.  Law.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  tell  the  committee  about  that  mat- 
ter. You  want  to  tell  the  conunittee  all  that  vou  know,  I  presume. 
I  want  to  know  whether  the  majority  of  the  nouses  in  this  foreign 

Suarter  are  the  one  type  of  house  or  the  other;  that  is  to  say,  me 
deap  houses  or  the  more  comfortable.  That  is  a  fair  question  and 
I  thmk  you  ought  to  be  able  to  answer  it.  If  you  can  not  answer 
it,  just  tell  us. 

Mr.  Law.  Please  ask  the  question  again,  for  I  do  not  know  that  I 
just  get  the  point. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  whether  the  majority  of  the  houses  in 
those  quarters  in  these  little  towns  in  the  sugar-beet  section  are  of 
the  one  description  that  you  have  given  to  the  committee,  to  wit, 
fairly  comfortable  residences,  although  not  expensive,  or  of  the  other 
description  that  you  have  given  to  the  committee,  to  wit,  very  cheap 
houses  with  tar  paper  to  keep  the  cold  out,  and  really  alinost  a  hnll, 
as  I  understand.    Now,  whicn  is  the  rule? 

Mr.  Law,  The  majority  of  them  are  fairly  comfortable  residences. 

Mr.  MAifr.  The  chairman  may  have  a  little  different  impression 
about  a  tar-paper  house  from  what  I  have  of  it  Tar-paper  houses 
may  be  very  expensive  and  very,  very  comfortable  houses.  I  have 
one  of  my  own  which  is  fairly  comfortable,  and  there  is  considerable 
tar  paper  about  it 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  tar  paper  put  inside  of  the  wall! 

Mr.  Malbt.  Ko;  you  nail  your  boards  on  to  the  studding  and  then 
you  put  a  roll  of  tar  paper  over  the  boards,  and  it  makes  your  house 
perfectly  air  tight:  the  wind  can't  get  through,  and  then  yon  pot  on 
another  sheeting  of  boards,  and  then  put  on  more  paper,  and  it  makes 
a  very  comfortaole  house,  and  may  be  a  very  expensive  one. 

Mr.  Law.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  German  families,  their 
work  and  condition  where  they  have  come  from  and  where  they  have 
lived,  the  majority  of  them  have  very  comfortable  residences  in  the 
town  of  Windsor. 

The  Chairman.  But  nowhere  like  the  average  American  citizen's 
residence,  either  in  comfort  or  expensivenesst 
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Mr>  Law.  They  are  very  much  like  the  westerner's  house,  Uie  man 
who  goes  West  without  capital  and  builds  a  cheap  house  for  his  resi- 
dence until  he  can  do  better. 

The  Chairman.  Like  the  temporary  residence  Uiat  we  build  when 
poor? 

Mr.  Law.  Temporary  in  the  sense  of  being  until  he  can  do  better. 

The  Chaibhan.  I  guess,  then,  I  understand  the  house  matter. 

Mr.  Law.  Don't  misunderstand  with  reference  to  the  tar  paper. 
Many  of  us  use  tar  paper  in  all  our  buildings. 

The  Chaisman.  I  caught  that  from  Mr.  Malby's  explanation. 

Mr.  Bakes.  The  distinction  that  I  wish  to  draw  is  that  when  tar 
paper  is  used  as  Judge  Malby  describes  it  a  full  wall  of  sheeting  is 
put  in,  and  then  tar  paper  put  on,  and  then  rustic  or  weather  board- 
ing is  put  outside,  which  makes  up  three  thicknesses.  But  a  great 
many  put  up  framing  18  inches  or  2  feet  apart  and  do  nothing  else 
but  put  tar  paper  on.  Now,  what  kind  of  houses  are  these  at  Wind- 
sor that  these  Germans  live  in  i 

Mr.  Law.  None  of  those  last-described  houses  are  used. 

Mr.  Rakes.  Well,  I  just  wanted  to  know. 

The  Chaisman.  Is  mere  anything  else  that  you  want  to  add  to 
your  description  of  conditions  out  in  Colorado  for  the  benefit  of  the 
committee  t 

Mr.  Law.  I  do  not  think  of  anything  just  now. 

Mr.  Kakes.  Do  you  intend  to  convey  the  idea  that  a  tar-paper 
house  is  made  more  expensive  and  different  from  the  ordinary  house, 
where  it  is  lined  on  the  inside  with  sheathing  and  then  weatherboarded 
on  the  outside;  that  they  put  the  additional  tar  paper  between  the 
walls? 

Mr.  Law.  The  better  houses^ — — 

Mr.  Raker  (interrupting).  No;  I  mean  the  houses  you  described 
that  these  people  occupiedT  Tliat  is  not  the  way  they  build  them, 
is  it? 

Mr,  Law.  The  houses  occupied  by  the  hand  labor  on  the  farms  are 
for  temporary  summer  residence,  and  are  usually  built  with  these 
sheathing  boards,  with  sufficient  framing  of  dimension  stuff  to  sup- 
port these  sheathing  boards  continuously  around.  The  tar  paper  is 
then  put  around  on  these  boards  with  strips  of  batten  stuff  covering 
the  cracks,  which  makes  a  close  wall. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  nothing  else  t 

Mr.  Law,  That  is  the  common  tar-paper  house,  as  yon  may  call  it, 
although  the  bulk  of  the  house  is  made  of  lumber  that  costs  us  $30 
per  thousand  feet. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  one  or  two  other  questions  along 
the  line  suggested  to  ^ou  by  me  awhile  ago.  You  were  at  one  time 
connected  with  the  First  National  Bank  of  Windsor,  Colo,! 

Mr.  Law.  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  And  were  so  connected  up  to  a  couple  of  years 
ago? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  a  director,  president,  vice  president, 
cashier — or  what  office  did  you  hold  in  that  bank? 

Mr.  Law,  I  served  for  a  few  years  as  president  of  the  bank. 
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The  Chairman.  You  were  president  of  that  bank? 

14-r.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  You  had  considerable  financial  int£i-est  in  the 
bank! 

Mr.  Law.  T  had ;  comparatively. 

The  Chairman.  I  menu  i-elatively  to  the  total  capital  stock! 

Mr,  tiAv.'.  Yes. 

The  Chairman,  Was  the  sugar  company  your  principal  customer 
during  that  time? 

Mr.  Law.  I  would  say  no. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  your  largest  customer? 

Mr.  Law.  I  would  say  no,  in  tne  sense  of  a  customer  that  was 
profitable  to  the  bank. 

The  Chairman.  The  sugar  company  was  about  your  largest  drpns- 
itor,  wasn't  it! 

Mr.  Law.  The  sugar  company  had  larger  deposits  in  the  batik  at 
certain  times  than,  possibly,  any  other  depositor;  but  the  su^r  com- 
pany's deposits  were  usually  made  immediately,  we  may  say,  before 
their  checks  were  drawn  in  payment  for  beets. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  did  not  stay  very  long! 

Mr.  Law.  Xa  The  bank  officers,  in  discussing  the  matter,  many 
times  felt  that  the  sugar  company's  account  was  of  no  particular 
value  to  the  bank. 

The  Chairman,  Do  the  sugar  companies  in  "these  commnnitirs 
where  they  have  their  factories  exercise  any  considerable  influence 
in  matters  financial — that  is,  the  management,  control  and  policy 
of  banks,  and  such  things  as  that — in  your  judgment!  You  are  tlie 
very  man,  I  think,  that  can  tell  us.  The  intimation  has  been  made 
to  this  committee  for  instance — and  I  express  no  opinion  as  to  its 
truth  or  untruth,  because  I  have  none  definitely  formed — that  in  this 
territorj-  where  these  large  sugar  factories  are  located  the  whole  in- 
dustrial life  is  so  interwoven  with  the  business  of  the  conmiunity  as 
to  form  one  huge  clique,  and  that  all  interests  pull  together.  Is  that 
a  fair  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  situation,  or  not! 

Mr.  Law.  Your  question  is  too  complicated  for  me  to  answer  with 
yes  or  no. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  answer  it  in  your  own  way; 

Mr.  Law.  The  benefit  to  the  banks  in  Windsor  district  of  the  sugar 
company  is  the  incidental  benefit  accompanying  the  sugar  industrr, 
in  the  way  of  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers  who  grow  oeets  for  the 
factorj'.  and  so  on. 

The"  Chairman.  And  for  that  reason  you  have  a  very  close  feeling 
to  the  interests  of  the  sugar  companies? 

Mr.  Law.  We  regard  tlie  sugar  companies  as  we  do  any  other  in- 
terest that  is  desiraole. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  the  biggest  interest  and  the'most  profit- 
able interest,  as  has  been  testified  to,  the  question  I  have  asked  you 
might  be  answered  with  some  firmness  in  the  affirmative.  If  it  is 
the  biggest  and  the  niost  profitable  industry  you  regard  them  with  a 
rather  kindly  feeling;  isn  t  that  true! 

Mr.  Ijaw.  It  is  natural  that  we  would  have  a  Idndly  feeling  to- 
ward them,  as  we  would  toward  any  other  large  interest  that  was 
helping  our  community, 
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The  Chaihman.  I  suppose,  as  a  farmer,  ymi  would  like  to  see  tbb 
fKrmer  get  as  much  as  he  can  for  his  beets? 

Mr.  Ijaw.  I  certainly  should. 

The  Chairman.  And  instead  of  getting  $5  or  $5.67  per  ton  you 
would  like  $7,  if  you  could  get  iti 

Mr.  Law,  We  certainly  would  not  object  to  $7  per  ton. 

The  Chairuan.  You  would  do  a  little  more  than  not  object;  you 
would  really  be  positively  pleased  to  get  it,  wouldn't  you? 

Mr.  Law.  I  certainly  should. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  that  the  most  of  the  other  farmers 
who  grow  beets,  or  who  own  land  upon  which  beets  may  be  produced, 
feel  Uie  same  way  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Law.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

The  Chairuan.  I  imagined  so.  That  is  hujnan  nature.  And  I  can 
•say  that  in  my  section  of  the  country,  Georgia,  where  we  grow  cot- 
ton, that  is  the  feeling,  and  I  reckoned  they  had  about  the  .same  de- 
sires out  in  Colorado.    You  agree  to  that,  do  you  i 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CiiAiMMAK.  Isn't  this  the  view  of  the  situation  somewhat  in- 
fluencing the  judgment  of  vour  associates  and  neighbors:  That  ii 
you  get  into  a  row  with  the  oeet-sugar  factories  as  to  whether  or  not 
you  receive  a  fair  division  of  pro&ts ;  that  is,  as  to  whether  they  ar« 
giving  you  as  much  us  they  can  aJtord  for  your  beets  and  still  make 
a  reasonable  and  generous  return  on  their  capital  invested,  that  while 
you  sugar-beet  growers  and  the  factories  are  fussing  over  that  ques- 
tion possibly  the  tariff  might  be  lowered  and  in  that  way  everybody, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  people  interested  in  production  ajid  manu- 
facture, be  injured?  Now,  isnl  that  the  truth  about  the  situation  out 
there  in  Colorado,  and  isn't  that  the  motive  that  influences  this  or- 
ganization you  represent  in  sending  a  representative  here  to  appear 
before  this  committee? 

Mr.  Law.  Your  question  is  another  that  I  can  not  answer  with  a 
simple  "  yes  "  or  "  no." 

The  Chairman.  Then  answer  it  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Law.  Answering  for  myself  personally  what  I  conceive  to  be 
your  question  I  will  say  that  it  is  not  a  matter  with  ipe  whether  the 
sugar  company  is  giving  me  one-half  of  their  profits  or  any  other 
percentage  of  the  profits  of  the  industry.  If  tne  sugar  companies 
pay  nie  a  price  that  justifies  me  in  growing  beets  instead  of  growing 
potatoes  or  grain  on  my  farm,  I  will  grow  beets  and  still  have  the 
potatoes,  if  they  do  not  pay  me  and  other  farmers  a  price  that  will 
justify  our  growing  beets  as  compared  with  other  crops  we  may 
grow,  then  we  will  not  grow  beets. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  all  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Sup- 
pose llie  sugar  companies'  profit  is  made  up  in  large  measure  because 
of  the  tax  imposed  by  law  and  therefore  comes  from  the  consumers. 
That  is,  that  all  who  use  sugar  have  to  pay  their  proportionate  part 
of  that  profit  to  the  sugar  companies.  And  further,  suppose  it  should 
develop  that  even  at  the  present  prices,  profitable  as  they  are,  say- 
ing they  are  paying  the  farmers  $6  per  ton  for  their  beets,  to  illu.'i- 
trafe,  yet  the  sugar  companies  capitalize  the  tariff  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  are  making  100  per  cent  or  more.  Would  you  then  feel 
that  they  could  and  ought  to  give  the  farmer  more  of  this  profit 
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than  they  are  giving  to  him  rather  than  keep  so  much  for  them- 
selves, or  would  you  feel  that  you  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
that  matter  and  therefore  are  not  interested  in  it  and  no  right  to 
ask  it? 

Mr.  Law.  I  have  only  that  interest  which  every  other  citizen  has. 
I  am  not  in  a  position  where  I  must  decide  that  question. 

The  Chaibhan.  Who  is? 

Mr.  Law.  Our  Congress. 

The  Chaibhan.  On,  you  mean  about  the  imposition  of  a  tariff. 
But  suppose  the  tariff  is  to  remain  the  same,  or  even  to  be  raised, 
and  suppose  on  account  of  this  tariff,  by  paying  present  prices  in 
your  section  your  local  sugar  factory,  with  the  tariff  capitalised  in 
fixing  the  price  for  its  product,  can  make  100  per  cent  or  200  per 
cent,  would  you  then  think  you  should  be  entitled  to  more  for  your 
beets  or  not; 

Mr.  Law.  If  I  knew  the  sugar  company  Was  making  as  big  a  per 
cent  profit  as  100  per  cent  or  200  per  cent  after  paying  me  $6  per  ton 
for  my  beets  I  would  certainly  feel  that  they  might  pay  me  more. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  they  ought  to  pay  you  more,  would  you 
you  not?  I  am  not  making  the  statement  myself,  but  merely  tr^ng 
to  find  out  your  point  of  view.  And  that  they  ought  to  pay  you 
more  for  yoiir  beeta  for  the  reason  that  they  could  not  conduct  their 
industry  at  all  unless  you  farmers  furnish  them  beets,  and  therefore 
would  not  be  able  to  capitalize  the  tariff  unless  you  farmers  went  in 
witti  them?  You  really  are  two  partners  in  the  sugar  enterprise; 
joint  contributors  to  it.    Does  that  idea  appeal  to  youl 

Mr.  Law.  That  is  a  supposed  case,  and  I  will  leave  that  matter  to 
be  determined  when  I  come  up  against  the  practical  working  of  it. 

The  (yHATHMAN.  Yoli  feel  like  at  present  you  are  getting  enough 
f*^  your  sugar  beets? 

Mr.  Law.  I. feel  that  at  present  I  am  getting  enough  for  beets  to 
justify  me  in  growing  beets  as  part  of  the  crop  on  my  farms,  in  rota- 
tion with  other  crops,  because  at  the  present  price  it  will  compare 
well  with  our  crops,  with  other  farm  profits,  and  there  are  certain 
elements  of  certainty  nbout  the  beet  crop  that  we  do  not  have  with 
potatoes  and  grain. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  pursue  that  investigation  one  question 
further  and  then  I  will  leave  it  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  will  gixe 
you  an  actual  case  in  mv  own  experience  which  will  compare  witip 
this  situation,  I  believe,  because  it  interests  every  community. 

Take  the  tanner  who  raises  cotton  in  the  South.  While  now, 
although  at  10  cents  per  pound,  he  might  be  satisfied  it  was  profitable 
for  him  to  plant  his  lands  in  cotton  and  raise  cotton  as  a^inst  wheat, 
corn,  or  any  other  agricultural  product,  and  would  do  it  and  be  sat- 
isfied from  the  standpoint  at  which  you  have  expressed  yourself  as 
being  satisfied,  yet  I  apprehend  it  is  true — certain  it  is  in  our  section, 
and  I  want  to  see  if  the  same  human  nature  subsists  in  Colorado — 
that  some  farmers  when  they  get  10  cents  want  12  cents  and  15  cents 
or  20  cents,  or  just  as  much  as  he  can  get  for  his  product,  and  always 
wants  more  unless  there  is  a  powerful  motive  that  impels  him  to  be 
satisfied  with  less.  And  I  will  say  that  I  have  never  seen  in  our 
section  a  motive  powerful  enough  to  make  our  farmers  want  to 
accept  less.    Isnt  that  the  same  situation  in  Colorado?    In  other 
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words,  is  hnman  nature  the  same  in  Colorado  that  it  is  in  Georgia, 
or  have  you  a  different  sort  of  human  nature  oub  tiiere  ? 

Mr.  lik.w.  In  so  far  is  I  have  met  people  from  the  South  I  have 
found  thej  have  much  in  common  as  to  the  influences  that  control  us. 

The  Ghaihman.  I  was  just  wondering  why  you  people  were  so 
well  satisfied  with  $6.60  p^  ton  for  beets,  and  whether  or  not  the 
reason  you  were  expressing  jrourselves  that  way  v>as  not  occasioned' 
by  the  fear  that  if  you  got  into  a.  row  that  you  sugar-beet  growers 
and  sugar-factory  owners — and,  if  you  will  excuse  the  analogy,  like 
two  dogs  in  a  fight  over  a  bone,  that  while  you  were  scrapping  over 
the  bone  you  might  both  lose  that  bone  you  already  have )  You  do 
not  think  that  anything  like  that  is  true,  or  is  it  true?  Be  frank 
with  me  and  tell  me  wnat  you  think  about  it.  Is  that  the  motive 
operating  to  make  the  farmers  of  Colorado  say  they  are  satisfied,  or 
more  or  less  satisfied  i 

Mr.  Law.  We  are  not  so  wonderfully  satisfied  with  growing  beets, 
except  in  comparison  with  our  other  crops.  If  the  price  were  mate- 
rially reduced  we  would  grow  other  crops  instead  of  beets.  Yet  at 
the  present  price  we  are 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  It  is  your  best  crop! 

Mr.  Law.  I  do  not  say  it  is  our  best  crop.  At  the  present  price 
we  will  consider  the  growing  of  beets  a  profitable  industry  for  ua  to 
continue  as  a  part  of  our  farm  crops,  to  grow  in  rotation  with  other 
crops. 

The  Chairman.  After  all,  you  have  studiously  failed  to  answer 
my  question.  I  do  not  say  purposely  because'that  mi^t  be  offensive, 
but  you  have  not  answered  my  question.  It  is  not  human  nature  ior 
anybody  who  has  anything  to  sell  to  be  satisfied  as  long  as  be  has 
hope  or  getting  anything  more,  and  therefore  isn't  H  becanse  you 
fear  an  agitation  of  this  question  and  a  division  of  the  two  interests — 
tbe  sugar-beet  factories  and  the  sugar-beet  growers — might  hurt  the 
tariff  and  bring  down  the  price  instead  of  holding  it  up  that  you  are 
satisfied  to  let  it  alone  ? 

Mr.  Law.  We  are  unquestionably  interested  in  whether  there  will 
be  a  change  in  the  tariff  that  will  affect  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  anything  to  do  with  your  attitude  of 
satisfaction  with  what  you  are  getting  now,  or  not? 

Mr.  Law.  It  has  not  had  to  do  with  it  except  in  its  bearing  on 
what  is  ahead  of  us. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  your  exception  is  the  case,  I  think.  What 
do  yon  mean  by  the  exception  you  refer  to ! 

Mr.  Law.  I  mean  that  if,  as  I  have  stated  before,  there  is  any  ma- 
terial reduction  in  the  price  of  beets  that  we  farmers  must  grow  other 
crops  instead  of  sugar  beets,  and  therefore  give  up  the  industry  of 
growing  sugar  beets. 

The  Chaibhan.  You  fear  that  that  might  be  the  result  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  to  let  well  enough  alone ;  that  that  has  something  to  do 
with  making  you  think  present  cdnditions  are  good  enough  \ 
.  Mr.  .Law.  We  must  feel  that  any  material  changes  in  those  in- 
fiuences  that  affect  the  price  of  sugar  must  affect  the  price  that  can 
be  paid  for  heets  to  produce  that  sugar. 

The  Chatbman.  Well,  after  all,  to  put  it  plainly,  and  I  am  goinc 
to  do  it  one  more  time,  and  I  know  you  are  a  man  of  enough  intelli- 
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fence  to  understand  my  queetion  and  answer  it,  and  I  want  yon  to 
o  it.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  this  is  in  the  mind  of  the  beet  gromis 
of  Colorado?  Now,  if  we  go  to  scrapping  with  the  sugar  companies 
about  whether  or  not  we  are  gettins  enou^ — as  srane  or  the  witnesses 
appear  to  think,  that  that  wui  be  me  result  of  it — we  will  be  injured 
in  our  case  as  to  production  of  su^r  before  the  American  pnblic,  and 
therefore  the  most  sensible  attitude  for  us  to  assume  is  that  of  being 
content  with  what  we  have.  Is  that  true  or  noti  Give  me  yes  or  do 
to  that  question. 

Mr.  Law,  May  I  answer  that  in  my  own  way? 

The  Chauiman.  No;  I  will  ask  you  to  answer  it  yes  or  no.  If  that 
is  not  true  I  will  not  ask  you  anything  further. 

Hr.  Law.  It  is  true,  but  it  needs  some  ezpianaticm. 

Mr.  FoHONET.  It  is  true  but  needs  what! 

Mr.  Law.  It  is  true  but  needs  some  qualification. 

The  Chairuan.  All  ri^t,  qualify  it  now. 

Mr.  Law.  It  is  true  simply  in  the  sense  that  a  scrap  between  any 
two  conflicting  interests,  whether  it  be  sugar-beet  interests  or  any 
other  interests,  will  naturally  produce 

The  Chaibhan  (interrupting).  That  is  true  of  any  line  of  in- 
dustry. The  same  motive  would  operate  with  any  sort  of  tariff 
proposition,  I  think.     Isn't  that  sol 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  this  line  of  ex- 
amination and  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  if  it  is  not  true  of  the 
ordinary  prosperous  farmer  and  business  man,  that  he  strives  for  a 
fair  profit  but  does  not  exert  himself  specially  to  get  the  very  highest 
prices.    Does  he  not  strive  for  a  fair  profit? 

Mr.  Law.  He  does. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  other  words,  I  saw  a  remark  once  attributed  to  <Hie 
of  the  Kothschilds.  They  asked  him  how  he  mode  so  much  money 
dealing  in  securities.  He  said,  "  By  never  buying  at  the  bottom  of 
the  market  and  never  selling  at  the  top."  Isnx  that  true  of  the 
ordinary  farmer  and  business  man,  that  he  aims  for  a  fair  profit, 
but  doesn't  take  the  risks  incident  to  trying  for  the  very  highest 
ma^n,  for  then  he  may  lose  all  ? 

Kb.  Law.  That  is  certainly  the  case  with  the  prudent  farmer. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  true  of  the  prudent  fanner  or  business  mani 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Isn't  that  about  the  same  way  that  _you  r^ard  this 
price  of  beets?  You  regard  that  you  now  have  a  fair  thing  and  you 
are  contented  with  that? 

Mr.  Law.  Under  present  conditions  we  regard  that  we  have  a  fair 
tJiing  in  the  sense  that  the  price  justifies  us  to  grow  beets  in  compari- 
son with  our  other  ovops. 

Mr.  Rakek.  Irrespective  of  how  much  the  other  man  makes? 

Mr,  Law,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoKDNET.  Mr.  Law,  do  you  know  this  Mr.  Bodkin,  whoee  name 
has  been  mentioned  here,  who  came  from  Colorado  to  testify? 

Mj*.  Law.  I  do  not. 

Mr,  FoRDNST.  Have  you  read  his  testimony  given  before  this  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Law.  I  have  read  some  of  it, 
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Mr.  FoRDNEr.  Was  it  because  of  his  statements  being  circulated  in 
your  district  that  you  came  here?  Was  that  the  real  cause  of  your 
coming  here  more  than  anything  else,  or  did  it  have  anything  to  do 
with  bringing  you  here  1  Or  the  testimony  given  by  him  here  and 
circulated  in  your  district,  was  that  what  influenced  your  commercial 
club  in  sending  some  one  here  ?     Or  do  you  know  t 

Mr.  Law.  T  must  believe  it  did.  for  after  I  read  the  report  of  bis 
testimony  in  the  paper  myself  I  felt  that  ht.s  statement  did  not  pre- 
sent the  conditions  of  beet  growing  in  the  Windscv  district,  as  I  was 
familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  FoBDKEY.  And  therefore  you  wanted  to  come  here  and  contra- 
dict some  of  the  statements  that  he  made  i 

Mr.  Law.  Therefore,  as  an  individual  interested  in  beet  growing,  I 
was  desirous  that  the  facts  as  I  knew  them  in  regard  to  beet  growing 
should  be  presented  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  Mr.  Law,  in  reference  to  your  profit  and  whetlier 
or  not  you  are  satisfied  with  the  price  you  obtain  for  beets,  yoii  are 
fully  aware  that  the  factoi^  to  which  you  sell,  your  beets  must  make 
a  profit  or  it  can  not  pay  you  a  good  price  for  your  beetst  Isn't 
that  right  ?  They  can  not  pay  you  a  big  price  for  your  beets  and 
lose  money  and  continue  in  business? 

Mr,  Law.  They  can  not,  or  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  So  that  when  you  get  a  fair  price  and  feel  satisfied 
you  are  not  particularly  interested  in  what  their  profits  are? 

Mr.  Law.  That  is  not  my  business. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  Your  business  is  to  get  a  good  profit  for  your  crop, 
and  when  you  get  a  good  profit  you  are  satisfied? 

Mr.  Tjaw.  I  am. 

Mr.  FoHDNBT.  And  that  is  so  with  reference  to  your  neighbors  and 
all  other  people  raising  beets  there,  is  it* 

Mr.  Law.  In  a  general  way;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoHDNET.  Mr.  Law,  you  have  stated  that  you  received  for 
your  beets  $5.64;  was  that  right? 

Mr.  Law.  That  was  as  I  figured  the  crop  this  last  season. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  And  they  ran  about  15  per  cent  sugar,  did  they? 

Mr.  Law.  They  ran  from  less  than  15  per  cent  to  a  little  better 
than  ISper cent  sugar. 

Mr.  foBDNKT.  Well,  for  an  average  throughout  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, is  15  per  cent  fair,  or  do  you  know! 

Mr.  Law.  I  only  know  in  the  general  statement. 

Mr.  FoanNBT.  What  is  your  belief  or  understanding  about  it? 

Mr.  Law,  I  have  been  told  by  the  field  men  of  the  Windsor  fac- 
tory that  the  average  for  the  Windsor  district  the  past  season  was 
something  better  than  $6.50  per  ton  for  the  beets,  which  is 

Mr.  FoHDNEY  (interrupting).  I  think  you  gave  that  is  $5.57? 

Mr.  Law.-  It  would  mean  16^  per  cent  sugar,  if  I  read  the  table 
correctly. 

Mr.  FosDMEY.  That  would  bring  it  up  above  where  I  am,  but  I 
have  made  some  figures  that  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to.  It  has 
been  stated  here,  and  I  believe  we  have  an  abundance  of  evidence  on 
that  point,  that  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  from  beets  is  about  3J 
cents  per  pound  throughout  the  UniteH  States.  It  costs  more  in  some 
places  and  a  little  less  in  others.    Now,  if  for  15  per  cent  beets  vou 
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receive  $6  per  ton,  you  get  about  $2.40  per  100  pounds  for  the  sugar 
content  of  your  beets,  or  close  to  2J  cents  per  pound.  Them  the  dif- 
ference between  that  $2.40  for  16  per  cent  beets  and  the  proportionate 
amount  for  your  16^  per  cent  beets,  or  whatever  you  had,  ttouU 
bring  it  up  to  fit  your  indi^'idual  case.  But  taking  $2.40  from  $3.75 
would  leave  $1.35  for  the  cost  of  production  in  the  factory  and  inci- 
dental expenses.  Do  you  feel  that  you  are  g^tiii|;  a  fair  share  of 
that  cost  of  production  of  refined  sugar,  or  erne  price,  when  yon  get 
$6.50  per  ton  for  your  beets? 

Mr.  Law.  I  have  not  gone  into  the  details  of  that  myself. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  Do  you  raise  any  other  crop  on  your  farm  that  does 
not  fluctuate  in  price  except  beets?  That  is  to  say,  whai  you  plani 
your  crop  there  is  no  other  crop  that  you  plant  that  you  know  what 
you  are  going  to  get  for  it  except  beets,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  IjAW.  There  are  less  elements  of  certainty  with  all  other  crops 
than  with  a  crop  of  beets. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  When  you  plant  your  crop  of  beets  yoti  know  yon 
fire  going  to  get  not  less  than  $6  per  ton  for  iti 

Mr.  Law.  We  do  when  we  mate  our  contract. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Do  you  get  a  greater  price  per  acre  from  that  crop 
than  from  anv  other  crop  that  you  raise ! 

Mr,  Law.  S^o,  sir. 

Mr,  FoRDNET.  What  other  crop  do  you  raise  that  you  get  better 
return  per  acre  on  the  same  cost? 

Mr.  Law.  On  the  basis  of  the  figures  that  I  have  gotten  for  the 
Windsor  factory  district,  I  would  say  that,  approximately,  the  aver- 
age for  the  Windsor  factory  district  ior  the  time  it  has  bewi  in  opera- 
tion has  been  $60  per  acre  gross  return  for  the  farmers  lor  beets. 
While  in  some  instances  the  tonnage  for  a  small  acreage  has  ^one 
as  high  as  28  tons  per  acre,  which  would  mean  over  $100,  this  is 
the  average.  On  the  other  hand,  for  instance,  one  farm  that  got  a 
higher  price  for  beets,  which  farm  I  was  interested  in— $6.12  and  a 
fraction  cents  per  ton—only  realized  8  tons  to  the  acre  this  past 
season.     This  is  the  sugar-beet  situation. 

I  will  say  that  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  average 
potato  crop  in  our  section  in  a  series  of  years  will  not  be  above  $50 
per  acre,  represented  in  dollars;  yet  there  is  a  possibility  of  getting 
$300  per  acre  from  a  crop  of  potatoes.  Again,  while  the  average 
grain  crop  in  our  district  is  presumably,  from  my  general  knowledge 
of  the  situation  of  farming,  not  more  than  $18  per  acre,  yet  the 
possibilities  of  the  grain  crop  are  $60  per  acre. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  But  your  beet  crop,  aside  from  potatoes,  is  perhaps 
better  on  an  average  ? 

Mr.  Law,  The  beet  crop  has  these  two  elements  of  certainty  or 
advantage  that  other  crops  we  produce  do  not  have :  First,  there  is 
the  price  they  will  bring  when  produced,  which  is  certain.  Sec- 
ondlyj  we  are  -subject  to  hailstorms  in  that  section,  and  they  will 
sometimes  completely  destroy  a  grain  crop  or  a  potato  crop,  and  yel 
the  beet  crop  will  recover  from  such  a  disaster  as  none  of  our  othei 
crops  do,  and  possibly  after  a  severe  hailstorm  you  can  make  a  crop 
that  will  bring  up  the  expenses  of  farming  for  the  season.  T^is  i^ 
nn  advantage. 

Mr.  FoHDNET.  In  conclusion  let  me  ask  you,  and  I  want  to  be  clear 
about  this:  If  it  were  not  for  what  you  saw  in  the  papers  or  heard 
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of  Mr.  Bodkin's  attack  upon  the  sugar-beet  industry,  would  you 
have  been  here! 

Mr.  IiAW.  I  probably  would  not  have  been  here. 

Mr.  FoBDMCT.  That  is  all.    I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Bak£B.  What  about  the  alfalfa  crop  t 

Mr.  Law.  The  alfalfa  crop  has  been  disappointing  for  us,  the 
past  tiiree  years  eepecially.  That  is  for  two  reasons  apparent  to  my 
mind — first,  climatic  conditions  peculiar  to  the  two  seasons,  when 
we  have  suffered  from  drought,  and,  secondly,  because  of  grasshop- 
pers, which  wo  have  had  for  three  years  back  as  we  have  not  had  for 
a  series  of  yeurs  just  previous  to  that  time. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Do  not  grasshoppers  hurt  beets? 

Mr.  Law.  They  do  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  you  drive  tiiem  olT  from  beets  and  can  not  get 
thMTi  off  frtwu  alfalfa;  is  that  it? 

Mr,  Law.  We  can  protect  our  heels  better  than  we  can  our  alfalfa. 
We  usually  have  a  few  acres  of  beets  and  a  larger  acreage  of  alfalfa. 

Mr,  Raker,  The  gross  amount  received  per  acre  from  alfalfa — 
what  has  it  been  in  your  territory? 

Mr.  Law.  It  varies  greatly.  From  my  own  experience,  I  should 
say  that  three  tons  per  acre  of  alfalfa  hay  is  a  fairly  good  crop  from  a 
field  of  20  or  40  acres  of  alfalfa. 

Mr.  Raker.  Per  acre? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes ;  in  three  cuttings. 

Mr.  Raker.  Three  tons  per  acre  from  three  cuttings? 

Mr.  Law.  Three  tons  per  acre  in  three  cuttings;  yes.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  average  field  of  alfalfa.  A  good  growth,  witli  a  good 
stand,  may  make  five  or  six  tons  per  acre  in  the  three  cuttings,  but 
that  would  be  the  exception. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  that  is  not  a  good  country  for  alfalfa? 

Mr.  Law,  Well,  those  are  the  facts  and  you  can  draw  your  own 
conclusion, 

Mr.  Rakek.  I  would  like  to  have  a  general  statement  on  that  sub- 
ject, because  I  thought  it  being  a  dry  country,  and  the  climate  being 
good,  and  the  soil  being  good,  with  water,  it  would  be  nn  ideal  coun- 
try for  raisinff  alfalfa.  Do  I  understand  from  you  that  this  country 
in  and  about  Longmont  and  Windsor  is  not  good  alfalfa  country? 

Mr.  Law.  That  depends  on  what  you  call 

Mr.  Rakek  (interposing).  You  can  aaswer  that  question  directly, 
can't  yout 

Mr.  Law.  It  will  produce,  as  I  say,  from  two  to  six  ttms  of  alfalfa 
hay  per  acre. 

Sir.  Rakbr.  Well,  is  it  considered  a  good  alfalfa  country  or  a  poor 
alfalfa  country! 

Mr.  Law.  My  impression  is  that*  it  is  considered  a  good  alfalfa 
country. 

Mr.  Raker.  Will  it  on  an  average  yield  a  crop  worth  $60  to  $80 
per  acre,  considerihg  seed? 

Mr.  Law.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  don't  raise  any  seed? 

Mr.  Law.  There  has  been  some  seed  grown, 

Mr.  Raker.  Not  successfully? 
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Mr.  Law.  Yra,  8ir|  but  not  generally. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  if  you  cdn  raise  seed  successfully  it  ought  to  run 
from  $50  to  $100  an  acre  gross,  ought  it  nott 

Mr.  LA^\■.  Three  years  ago  I  hflcf  some  seed  on  my  own  fann.  My 
recollection  is  that  I  had  thrashed  18  bushels  of  alfalfa  seed  frwn  3 
acres. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Still  you  do  not  answer  as  to  the  conditions  in  (hat 
country  where  these  sugar-beet  factories  are.    Do  you  know  ! 

Mr.  Law.  AVha,t  is  the  question? 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  that  locality  described  by  you,  referring  to  these 
various  towns  with  the  whole  locality  wifJiin  a  radius  or  60  miles, 
considered  among  the  fHimers  and  the  people  generally  to  be  a  ter- 
ritory where  alfalfa  hay  can  be  raised  snccessfully i 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  as  to  alfalfa  seed,  is  that  the  same?  May  it  be 
raised  successfully,  as  a  successful  crop  as  it  is  ordinarily  considered? 

Mr.  Law,  We  can  grow  nlfnlfa  seed  successfully  in  the  sen%  of 
producing  good  seed. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  any  crop  known  to  the  farmer  that  is  more 
profitable  and  more  sure  and  that  gives  a  better  return  than  a  country 
where  you  can  raise  successfully  alfalfa  for  hay  or  alfalfa  seed  that 
you  know  of? 

Mr.  Law.  The  potato  crop  and  the  beet  crop  with  us  give  larger 
I'etums  than  our  alfalfa  crop. 

Mr,  Raker.  Per  acre? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir;  per  acre. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  is  more  certain? 

Mr.  Law.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  The  beet  and  potato  crops  are  more  certain  than  the 
alfalfa  crop  generally. 

Mr.  Law.  No,  sir ;  not  more  certain  than  the  alfalfa  crop,  but  when 
produced  will  mean  more  dollars  per  acre  than  the  alfalfa  hay  crop, 
which  is  the  common  alfalfa  crop  produced.  The  few  that  have  at- 
tempted to  grow  alfalfa  seed  have  not  found  it  so  profitable,  but  they 
have  only  grown  for  seed  in  isolated  years. 

Mr.  Raker.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  Mr.  Law,  that  the  business  men  in  and 
about  your  town  took  up  and  discussed  among  themselves  and  with 
you  the  advisability  of  keeping  conditions  just  as  they  are  in  Windsor 
and  your  part  of  the  State  of  Colorado? 

Mr.  Law.  We  have  not  discussed  that  question  particularlv. 

Mr.  Raker.  Wasn't  it  discussed  before  you  came  on  at  all^ 

Mr.  Law.  It  was  not  discussed  specially  with  me. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  was  it  discussed  generally  if  not  specially? 

Mr.  Law.  I  can  not  say  what  others  did. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  it  was  understood,  sorter  tacitly  understood, 
that  you  people  would  like  to  represent  to  the  committee  and  to  the 
country  generally  that  you  would  like  to  keep  conditions  in  statu 


quo,  just  as  they  are  now,  so  that  there  would  not  be  any  stir  or  any- 
ming  said  in  regard  to  the  matter  that  might  bring  a  change  in  any 
'    '  '  '  ■      here? 


way.    Isn't  that  the  real  purpose  of  your  coming  here? 
Mr,  Law.  I  can  answer  that  question  "  yes." 
Mr.  Raker.  That  is  all. 
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Mr.  Uaz£t.  Mr.  Law,  the  farmers  of  your  locality  raise  a  general 
crop,  I  take  it;  some  potatoes,  some  alfalfa,  some  grain,  and  some 
sugar  beets.    Is  that  the  situation  t 

Mr.  Lat.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Maiat.  And  you  have  found  by  experience  that  the  raising 
of  sugar  beets  is  a  profitable  crop  in  your  locality! 

Mr.  Law.  We  have. 

Mr.  Mai£t.  And  the  farmers  round  about  that  community  have 
had  that  general  ezperience,  have  theyl 

Mr.  Law.  They  have. 

Mr.  Maiat.  Something  has  been  said  by  our  chairman  with  refer- 
ence to  the  sugar  manufacturer,  that  if  he  made  100  per  cent  or  200 
far  cent  you  ^rmers  might  want  a  little  more  for  your  sugar  beets, 
take  it  that  he  did  not  ^ow  of  anv  man  in  the  sugar  busmess  who 
made  that  much  money.  I  want  to  know  of  you  if  you  know  of  any 
sugar  manufacturing  company  that  is  making  100  per  cent  or  200 
per  cent  profit? 

Mr.  Law.  I  do  not 

Mr.  Malbt.  Do  you  suspect  anybody  with  making  that  sum  of 
money  t 

Mr.  Law.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Maist.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  they  make  any  such 
Bum  of  moneyf 

Mr.  Law.  From  all  ttie  information  I  have  I  think  not.  I  have 
no  reason  to  think  so. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  for  some  time  after  the  beet-sugar 
industry  was  established  in  your  part  of  the  country  it  was  gener- 
ally understood  it  was  pretty  hard  sledding  ior  the  companies  and 
ihe  beet  growers  both  I 

Mr.  Law.  I  know  that  it  was  considered  pretty  hard  sledding,  as 
you  term  it,  for  the  beet  growers. 

Mr.  Maist.  Well,  did  you  understand  that  the  beet-sugar  manu- 
facturers were  getting  rich  while  you  were  having  the  hard  sledding! 

"Mr.  Law.  Not  from  them  nor  from  any  knowledge  that  I  had  of 
their  business. 

Mr.  Malbt.  There  were  three  statements,  I  think,  made  by  some 
ether  gentlemen  from  your  State  and  to  which  I  deeire  to  call  your 
attention  and  see  whether  those  conditions  exist  in  your  locality. 
The  first  question  I  think  you  have  answered,  that  yourself  and  other 
farmers  feel  that  you  are  getting  a  fair  price  for  your  beets.  That 
is  coixect,  is  it! 

Mr.  Latv.  It  is. 

Mr.  Mai-by.  The  second  proposition  was  that  he  did  not  know,  but 
suspected  that  the  beet-sugar  mamifacturers  ivere  not  correctly 
analyzing  the  sugar  in  the  beets.  Did  you  have  any  reason  to  enter- 
tain sticn  suspicion! 

Mr.  T>Aw.  I  haven't  such  suspicion  myself,  personally.  I  have 
heard  the  criticism  made,  hut  have  had  no  ren=on  myself  to  believe 
that  it  was  well  founded.    ■ 

Mr.  Malbt.  Well,  was  the  criticism  made  by  some  one  who  would 
be  apt  to  know,  or  was  it  juat  simply  an  idle  remark  about  the  town! 

Mr.  Law.  All  the  criticism  that  I  have  heard  has  not  been  made 
by  anyone,  to  the  best  of  my  Itnowledge,  that  really  would  know,  i 
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Mr.  Malby.  Or  would  have  anv  right  to  know,  in  your  judgment! 

Mr.  Law.  The  criticism  that  I  hare  heard  has  been  general  talk  by 
fanners. 

Mr.  Malbv.  And  not  by  anyone  who  had  had  any  analysis  made  of 
his  beets? 

Mr.  Law.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Or  had  analyzeil  them  himself? 

Mr.  Law.  No.  air. 

Mr.  Maliiy.  Or  that  really  had  any  capacity  himself  to  make  an 
analysis? 

Mr.  Law.  I  do  not  recall  hearing  anyone  question  (he  analysis  tliat 
was  prepared  to  determine  that  matter  himself. 

Mr.  Malih-.  Or  to  in  anywise  make  good  his  expression  of  sus- 
picion ? 

Mr.  Law.  I  think  not. 

ilr.  Malhy.  Have  you  knowledge  of  the  fact  tlmt  Uie  State  agri- 
cultural department,  or  your  State  agricultural  school,  or  other  pub- 
lic institutions  have  bad  applications  made  to  them  for  analyses  of 
the  sugar  content  of  beets  and  denied  sudi  applications? 

Jfr.  Law.  I  know  in  a  general  way  of  such.  Last  week  at  a  farm- 
ers' institute,  held  in  Greeley,  President  Lory,  of  the  State  agri- 
cultural college,  made  an  explanation  to  the  institute  of  the  reasons 
why  the  iifrrirultural  college  could  not  make  analyses  for  iiHlividiial 
farmers.  The  details  of  his  explanation  I  can  not  give  you,  but  his 
talk  left  me  satisfied  that  the  n^icultural  college  was  not  refusiogto 
do  anything  reasonable  or  consistent  for  the  beet  grower. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  the  college  waa  not  instituted  and  was 
not  intending  to  help  the  great  State  of  Colorado  generally  in  the 
way  of  nssistinp  the  larmers  raising  beets  by  way  of  furnishing  them 
annlyses  of  their  beets. 

Mr.  Law.  That  was  not  the  idea  of  his  talk  at  all. 

Hr.  Malby.  I  am  not  a><king  that  kind  of  a  question.  My  search 
hei-e  is  for.information.  I  want  to  know  if  you  have  an  agricultural 
department  or  an  agricultural  college  that  refuses,  upon  proper  ap- 
plication, to  advise  the 'beet  growers  as  to  any  interest  which  am- 
cerns  them?  My  own  individual  opinion  about  the  matter  is  that 
they  ought  to  do  it  if  practicable.  Do  you  know  of  any  application 
which  has  been  properly  made,  consistently  made,  by  anybody  to 
have  his  beets  analyzed  and  it  has  been  turned  down  without  just 
cause  or  provocation?    If  so,  I  would  like  to  know  it. 

Mr.  Law.  I  do  not,  and  I  wish  to  say  thiS:  In  Presideitt  Imcv's 
explanation  it  left  the  impression  on  my  mind  that  if  the  beet  grow- 
ers* association  desired  analyses  made  that  they  could  do  it,  but  that 
if  individual  beet  growers  asked  for  analyses  they  could  not  make 
them,  because  if  they  made  an  analyses  for  one  man  they  most,  to 
be  consistent,  make  it  for  another,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  comply  with  nil  the  possible  requests  for  analyses  of  beets. 

Mr.  Mauiy.  So  that  your  impression  of  what  he  said  was  that  it 
would  entail  labor  which  the  college  could  not  under  present  condi- 
tions and  equipment  undertake  to  make  general  anal^es  for  every- 
body who  might  apply.    Is  that  your  impression  about  it  or  not? 

Mr.  Law.  It  is. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  the  same  conditions  exist  in  your  agriciUtunl  de- 
partment— and  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  your  college,  out  yonr  State 
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departm^t  .of  agriculture,  and  you  have  a  department  of  agricul- 
ture in  your  State,  have  you  not! 

Mr.  Law.  I  am  not  entirely  clear  as  to  what  you  refer  to. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Have  you  a  State  agiicultural  department ;  a  depart- 
ment of  your  State  government  which  is  called  the  department  of 
agriculture  f 

Mr.  Law.  Well,  now,  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  State  depart- 
ments. Our  agricultural  college,  I  suppose,  includes  all  the  public 
intet-eats  of  the  State  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Malsy.  You  don't  know  whether  you  have  any  other  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  outside  the  college,  or  not? 

Mr.  Law.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  have  a  farmers  organization  in  your  locality?  ■  , 

Mr.  Law.  There  is  a  local  organization  of  the  farmers'  union  at 
Windsor. 

Mr.  Maiat.  Is  that  affiliated  with  other  local  organizations 
throughout  the  State? 

Mr.  Law.  I  suppose  it  is  affiliated  with  other  farmers'  unions. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  do  not  belong  to  it? 

Mr.  Law.  I  am  not  personally  a  member  of  tl»e  farmers'  union. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  it  the  opinion,  generally,  in  your  locality  that  it 
is  desirable  from  a  farmer's  standpoint  that  the  sugar  industry  be 
continued  or  promoted,  or  not? 

Mr.  Law.  I  believe  so;  yes, 

Mr.  Maisy.  Tiiat  is,  under  present  conditions? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Raksb.  There  is  just  one  idea  in  my  mind  that  I  would  like 
to  know  about,  and  possibly  I  can  get  it  from  this  witness.  Mr. 
Law,  you  are  a  farmer  and  own  farms? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Estimating  your  land  to  be  worth  so  much  per  acre, 
you  raise  a  certain  crop  upon  this  land,  and,  to  illustrate,  we  will 
say  of  sugar  beets,  valuing  your  land  at  a  certain  amount,  provid- 
ing a  certain  amount  required  to  raise  your  crop,  then  leaving  you 
a  net  income  of  the  amount  you  stated,  or  a  reasonable  income,  you 
are  satisfied  with  that,  aren't  you  ?  So  long  as  you  get  a  reasonable 
iiic<Hne  from  your  product  you  rnipe  on  your  }8nd.  pnrfioulttrly  sugar 
beets? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  R&SER.  If  you  sell  your  product  to  a  third  party  and.  we  will 
say,  for  instance,  to  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  so  far  as  you  are 
"concerned,  it  is  wholly  immaterial  what  they  may  make  or  what  they 
may  charge  for  the  product  they  produce  from  the  beets  they  buy  from 
you  that  you  raise  on  your  farm!  Now,  taking  the  premises  I 
started  with,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Whatever  the  law  might  be  that  would  permit  them 
to  sell  this  product  that  they  make  from  the  beets  they  buy  from 
you,  and  the  amount  that  the  people  of  the  country  generally  have 
to  pay  for  their  product  by  virtiie  of  the  law,  you  ai-e  entirely 
indifferent  upon  that  question! 
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Mr.  Law.  I  may  say  that  so  far  as  my  relatirai  to  their  business 
transactions  withe  country  are  coDcemea;  yes. 

Mr.  Rakxb.  Then,  it  means  this:  That  so  long  as  you  get  a  rea- 
sonable return  for  your  product,  estimating  the  value  of  your  land— 
which  product  you  sell  to  a  third  party — if  the  law  is  such  Uiat  he 
may  raise  the  price  as  high  as  he  wants  to  and  then  charge  the  gen- 
eral con'jumer  all  over  tlw  country  that  price,  you  are  not  intereEted 
in  that  question  at  all,  as  I  undentand  you  t  That  is,  as  to  control- 
ling what  he  should  charge  for  his  product  made  from  what  he  buys 
from  you,  if  he  may  do  that  by  virtue  of  the  laws  as  they  exist,  that 
is  all  right  with  youf 

Mr.  I^w.  I  have  no  interest  in  that  other  than  what  every  other 
citizen  of  the  country  has. 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  m  this  particular  matter,  relating  to  beet  sugar, 
you  are  entirely  indifferent  and  believe  that  to  be  none  of  your 
bufdnessf 

Mr.  Law.  That  is  not  my  business. 

Mr.  Rakzs.  You  will  let  the  sugar-beet  factories  attend  to  that 
for  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Law.  That  is  certainly  their  business. 

Mr.  Rakek.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairkan.  Mr.  Law,  we  will  excuse  you  with  the  thaoliB  of 
the  committee  for  your  attendance. 

RESOLUTIONS    as    TO    DEATH    OF    REPRE8BNTATIVB    EDMUND    H,    MADOON. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  session  a  sub- 
committee, of  which  I  believe  Mr.  Hinds  was  churman,  was  ap- 
pointed to  present  some  resolutions  to  the  full  committee  to  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  relative  to  the  death  of  our  colleague  and  mend. 
Judge  Madison,  who  was  a  member  of  this  committee.  Mr.  Hinds, 
are  you  ready  to  present  the  resolutions? 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  am,  and  they  are  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  tbe  Select  Committee  on  the  InveettK&tlon  of  the  American 
Su^r  Reflnlng  Co.  feels  It  appropriate  to  spread  ou  Its  records  an  expression 
appreciative  of  tbe  distinguished  services  of  the  Iste  Representative  Edmand 
H.  Madison,  of  Kansas,  as  a  member  of  this  committee. 

His  clear  and  comprebeoslve  Intellect,  unfalllog  tact  and  courtesy,  great 
Industrj,  and  conscientious  regard  for  duty,  have  made  bis  loss  to  the  com- 
mittee serious  from  tbe  HtHndpoInt  of  public  serrlce,  and  grievons  in  the  rein- 
tlons  of  personal  association. 

Beaolved,  Tbat  tbe  clerk  of  the  committee  be  directed  to  spread  tbese  resolu- 
tions on  tbe  records,  and  transmit  a  copy  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Madleoh. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  second  the  motion. 

The  Chairman.  (Jentlemen  of  the  committee,  you  have  heard  the 
resolutions  read.  The  motion  is  that  the  resolutions  be  adopted, 
spread  upon  the  minutes,  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased member. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted. 

At  1  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2.30  o'clock 
p.  m. 
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The  committee  met  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  a  recess  at  2  o'clock 
p.m. 

TESTIXONT  OF  MS.  WHLIAU  STAITLET. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Stanley? 

Mr,  Stanley.  I  live  i  miles  north  of  Greeley,  Colo. 

The  Chairhan.  You  live  in  the  sugar-beet  belt? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  air. 

The  Chairman.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Farming. 

Th'e  Chatrman.  Anything  else  except  farming? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairhan.  Have  you  any  interest  of  any  kind,  directly  or 
remote,  in  the  sugar-beet  factories,  or  any  of  them? 

Mr,  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  CsAiBMAN.  What  organization,  if  any,  do  you  represent  here? 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  represent  the  Greeley  Commercial  Club. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  club? 

Mr.  Stanley.  It  is  a  bunch  of  farmers. 

The  Chairman.  Farmers? 

Mr.  Stanley.  And  produce  men  of  our  city  of  Greeley. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  &  town  is  Greeley? 

Mr.  Stanley.  About  14,000,  I  should  judge. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  commercial  club  is  a  business  men's  or- 
ganization of  that  city  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  A  business  men's  organization  of  that  dty  and 
country. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  farmers  belong  to  it,  too? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Many  of  them? 

Mr.  Stanley.  T  know  of  a  few  in  our  neighborhood  who  do. 

The  Chairman.  How  many! 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  know  of  four  or  five. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  members  has  the  club  alt<^ther? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Probably  150. 

The  Chairman.  And  out  of  that  150  there  are  only  four  or  five 
who  are  farmers? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Y^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  others,  I  suppose,  are  business  men  of  various 
avocations  and  pursuits? 

Mp.-SrANiaY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  of  the  sugar  people  belong  to  it? 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  do  not  know  that  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  Is  th«re  a  sugar  factory  at  Greeley? 

S&.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  the  people  who  run  the  sugar  factory  be- 
long to  this  business  men's  organization? 

BIr.  Stanley.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  do  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  discuss  your  coming  on  here  with  any  of 
the  sugar  men?  ,—  ■ 
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Mr.  Stanlbi'.  No,  sir;  not  in  regard  to  farming.  I  have  just 
talked  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  you  talked  it  over  with  the  sugar  people, 
did  you  not! 

Jlr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaisman.  With  none  of  them  t 

Mr.  Stani^ey.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Neither  the  sugar  factory  at  Greeley  nor  any  of 
its  officers  had  any  idea  you  were  coming  here? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaisman.  Tou  had  no  conference  or  tal|[  with  uny  of  them 
about  itf 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir;  not  in  regard  to  farming. 

The  CuAiBsiAN.  I  do  not  mean  in  regard  to  farming,  but  with 
regard  to  your  coming  here. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a  talk  with  the  sugar-factory  people 
themselves! 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yea,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  with  other  business  men? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  nature  of  your  talk  with  the  sugar- 
factory  people! 

Mr.  Sta>;ley.  I  went  to  the  sugar  factory  at  Eaton,  Colo.,  4  miles 
north  of  me,  and  got  my  statement  for  the  past  10  years  of  what  I 
had  done  in  regard  to  raising  beets. 

The  Chairsian.  And  you  told  them  why  you  wanted  it? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  them  as  to 
what  the  condition  was  in  the  industry  itself! 

Mr.  Standby.  No,  sir. 

The  Oicaibman.  Did  they  make  any  suggestions  about  misrepre- 
sentations which  had  been  made  which  you  were  to  deny,  or  anv- 
thing  like  that ! 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  None  at  all? 

Mr,  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaib;:man.  Did  you  confer  with  anybody  on  those  subieets! 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  make  any  investigation  yourself  at 
all! 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  relied  on  your  knowledge  with  reference  to 
those  matters! 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  commercial  dub 
desiring  yon  to  come  on  here  to  testify  before  this  committee? 

Mr.  Stanley.  They  told  me  to  come  do^n  here  and  state  as  a 
farmer  what  I  am  doing  in  rerard  to  raising  beets,  potatoes,  and 
other  things,  and  told  me  particularly  just  to  tell  the  truth  and  noth- 
ing else  but  the  truth. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  they  wanted  you  t* 
tell  anything  but  the  truth,  and  I  just  want  to  know  exactly  woat  in- 
terests you  represent  here.  C^nnolr 
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Mr.  Stanley.  That  is  just  the  interest  I  represent. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  beet  farmerf 

Mr.  Staklby.  Yes,  sir, 

The  Chairman,  iou  own  the  land  and  cultivate  it  yourself? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir;  by  hired  help. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that.    I  mean  you  are  a  proprietor! 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  land  did  you  have  in  beets  last  year! 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yast  year  I  had  33  acres  in  beets. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  they  net  you  per  acre,  without  go- 
ina  into  the  details! 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  have  not  pot  it  down  just  in  that  way.  I  have  got. 
it  for  the  10  years  I  have  raised  beets. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  give  me  the  figures  in  that  way.  What  did 
it  cost  on  an  average,  and  what  did  you  get!  How  many  acres  did 
you  plant  on  an  average! 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  planted  277  acres  in  10  years,  and  I  got  $21,772 
and  my  expwise  was  $10,567. 

The  Ghaihman.  Your  profits,  then,  were  how  much? 

Mr.  Stanley.  $1L657. 

The  Chairman.  Havft  you  figured  that  out  to  an  acre  basis! 

Mr.  Stanley.  Ko;  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  w^nt  to  get  it  on  an  acre  basis — instead  of  say- 
ing you  farmed  so  many  acres  for  10  years — if  I  can,  just  for  the 
purpose  of  ^somparison,  because  the  other  witnesses  have  used  that 
standard. 

Mr.  Stanley.  My  expense  per  acre  was  $45. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  it  cost  you.  Does  that  include  rent 
for  the  land! 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir;  handwork,  plowing,  harrowing,  cultivat- 
ing, irrigating,  fertilizing,  seed,  and  taxes,  and  delivery. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  include  your  taxest 

Mr.  Stanley,  Taxes  and  water  assessment  as  a  tax. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  you  included  irrigation!  Have 
you  included  irrigation  besides  the  water  tax! 

Mr.  Stanley.  No;  the  irrigation  goes  with  the  land. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  only  charge  you  put  in  for 
water  was  the  water  rights? 

Mr.  Stanley.  The  water  tax  by  the  board. 

The  Chairman.  That  made  a  total  of  about  $45  per  acre,  on  an 
average,  did  it! 

Mr.  DTANi^r.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaikuan.  What  were  your  total  average  proceeds  per  acre? 

Mr.  Stanley.  It  averages  up  something  over  $90. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  your  profits  would  be  about  $45  per  acre, 
allowing  nothing  for  the  rental  of  the  land.  What  is  your  land 
worth! 

Mr.  Stanley.  $250  an  acre. 

The  Chairhan.  $250  an  acre?  Have  you  any  beet  land  in  that 
part  of  Colorado  worth  that  much  per  acre ! 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  have  got  110  acres  that  are  worth  $250  an  acve. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  are  you  from  a  city? 
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Mr.  Stanley.  I  am  4  miles  from  Greeley  and  from  Deover  ■>2 
miles,  and  Cheyenne  about  52  miles.  Denver  is  south  and  Cheyome 
is  north. 

The  Chaibmak.  Is  there  any  town  closer  to  you  than  Greeley! 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir;  Eaton  is  i  miles  north  of  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  1  miles  from  Eaton  and  4  miles  fran 
Greeley,  and  yet  your  land  is  wortli  S250  an  acret 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yea,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  irell- irrigated  land! 

Mr.  Stanley,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  well-improved  land! 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  unimproved  land,  and  worth  that  mucht 

Mr.  Stanley.  Not  well  improved.  This  land  is  located  at  Iawboil 
We  have  a  dumping  station  at  this  particular  point,  between  Greeley 
and  Eaton. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  village  around  this  dumping  station! 

Mr.  Stanley.  It  is  just  a  loa£ng  point  for  produce,  having  five 
spud  warehouses — I  guess  you  call  them  potatoes — and  one  ^rain 
elevator,  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  one  store :  probably  50  inhabitants 
or  maybe  100. 

The  Chairman.  About  100  people  live  in  that  little  settlMnent! 

Mr.  SfANLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Bodkin! 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  his  land! 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  think  your  own  land  is  worth  $250  per 
acre! 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  land  have  you  in  all ! 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  have  110  acres  at  I^awsixi. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  land  you  speak  of! 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  .A.nd  that  is  the  land  for  which  you  gave  us  the 
figures  just  now ! 

Mr.  Stanley.  YeSj  air. 

The  Chairman,  You  have  heard  the  testimony  of  these  other  gen- 
tlemen from  Colorado,  have  you) 

Mr.  Stanlby.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  experience  in  the  main  correspond  with 
theirs!  I  mean,  not  as  to  every  detail  but  substantially,  do  you 
agree  with  what  they  say  about  the  situation  out  there! 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  do  not  know.    I  can  not  recall  just  what  they  said. 

The  Chamman.  You  heard  them  testify,  and  this  is  about  a  busi- 
ness you  have  spent  most  of  your  life  in. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes ;  I  expect  they  told  the  truth  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  your  experience  would  lead  you 
to  agree  substantially  with  what  they  said ! 

Mr,  Stanley.  Yes;  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  occasion  for  your  being  sent  here 
to  appear  before  this  committee!  Was  there  any  evidence  that  any- 
one else  had  given  that  caused  this  commercial  club  of  which  you  are 
a  member  and  all  the  other  business  men  to  send  you  here!    i 
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Mr.  Stanisy.  I  did  not  say  I  belonged  to  the  club.  I  do  not  belong 
to  it. 

The  Chaisman.  You  do  not  belong  to  this  association  f 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  yon  did. 

Mr.  Stanley.  No  ;  they  just  picked  me  out  as  a  farmer  to  tell  what 
I  have  done  in  regard  to  the  beets. 

The  Chairman.  The  farmers  did  not  pick  you  out,  but  they  picked 
you  out! 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  ^ATiat  was  the  occasion  for  their  sending  some- 
body down  here,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Stanley,  No,  sir;  not  definitely. 

The  Chaihhan.  Do  you  know  indefinitely? 

Mr.  Stani-ey.  Well,  probably  it  was  something  that  Mr.  Bodkin 
tiaid. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  on  account  of  Mr.  Bodkin's  evi- 
dence. Why  do  you  say  that  ?  Did  they  state  to  you  that  was  the 
reason  they  wanted  you  to  come  here! 

Mr.  Stanley.  No;  I  heard  it  discussed  at  a  farmers'  union  meet- 
ing last  week. 

The  Chairman,  You  say  you  heard  it  discussed  at  a  farmers' 
union  meting! 

Mr.  Stanley,  No.  sir ;  in  a  meeting  in  Greeley  last  week. 

The  Chairman.  Not  a  farmers'  union  meeting. 

Mr.  Stanley.  No. 

The  Chaibman.  A  growers'  meeting! 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  men  who  attended  that  meeting  belong  to 
the  farmers'  union  or  not! 

Mr.  Stanley.  Some  of  them  do. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  farmers'  union  pretty  strong  in  your  sec- 
tion! 

Mr.  Stanley,  It  is  getting  pretty  strong. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  belong  to  it  yourself? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yea,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Combs,  who  seems  to  be  an  or- 
ganizer for  it ! 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not, 

Tlie  Chairman,  Do  you  know  Mr.  Dakin,  a  lawyer  at  Longmont! 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  jou  know  Mr.  Bodkin! 

Mr,  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  learine  out  your  opinion  as  to  the  views 
they  entertain,  is  there  any  fact  either  one  of  those  ^ntlemen 
stated  before  this  committee  with  which  you  wish  to  take  issue! 

Mr.  Stanley.  Their  account  of  the  labor.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr. 
Bodkin  said,  but  I  was  sent  here  to  discuss  the  labor  question — what 
I  have  got  in  the  way  of  labor  and  what  I  have  had  for  the  last  10 
years. 

The  Chairman.  Who  has  done  your  work! 

Mr.  Stanley.  Germans. 

The  Chairman,  Germans  or  Kussians! 
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Mr.  Stanley.  Germans.  They  would  not  consider  me  at  all  if  I 
called  them  Russians. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  Germany  do  they  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Stanlf.y.  They  claim  they  just  came  through  Russia. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  came  from  Russia  last? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes;  but  they  claim  they  are  Germans. 

The  Chairman.  Their  claim  is  they  are  from  Germany,  but  they 
came  to  this  country  from  Russia — is  that  a  correct  statement  of  itt 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  these  farmers  do  the  handwork,  do  they? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  live? 

Mr.  Stanley.  In  Greeley. 

The  Chairman.  Greeley  is  a  town,  I  believe  voii  told  me.  of 
14,000? 

Mr.  Stanley,  Yes,  sir;  or  more. 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  of  them  come  from  larger  cities  than 
Greeley  ? 

Mr.  Stanixy.  They  did  10  years  ago,  but  not  lately. 

The  Chairman,  Have  they  a  separate  quarter  of  their  own  in 
Greeley  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  rather  poorer  and  less  attractive  than  the 
quarters  of  the  city  occupied  by  American  citizens? 

Mr.  Stanijiy.  No;  they  live  to  the  west  of  Greeley,  near  the 
Greeley  sugar  factory,  nt  a  little  German  i^ttlement,  so  as  to  be  close 
to  the  factorj'  when  the  field  work  is  throuf^ 

The  Chairman.  What  character  of  houses  do  they  live  in  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Pretty  good  houses. 

The  Chairman.  Are  tneir  houses  up  to  the  American  standard? 

Mr.  Stanley,  Up  to  the  standard  of  the  American  people  in  their 
standing. 

The  Chairman.  American  people  do  not  engage  in  this  hand  work 
in  the  beet  fields  much,  do  they? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  To  any  considerable  extent  in  your  section? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  getting  to.     I  had  them  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  proportion? 

Mr,  Stanuiy.  Oh,  not  very  isirge;  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  country,  but  I  have  had  the  work  done  by  tnem  in  two  years 
out  of  the  10  years  I  have  raised  beets. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  all  your  work  done  by  them  or 
part  of  it? 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  have  had  all  of  it  done  by  American  labor  two 
years  in  the  10  years  I  have  raised  beets. 

The  Chairman,  And  the  other  eight  years  it  was  all  done  by  this 
foreign  help? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman,  You  pay  the  American  help  the  same  price  you  do 
these  foreigners! 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  scale  of  prices  paid  to 
them? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir.  C  (H)qIc 
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The  Chaibmah.  Now,  do  you  know  whether  the  condition  of  the 
labor  you  refer  to  as  to  your  own  land  is  general  in  your  neighbor- 
hood f    Is  it  the  samet 

Mr,  Stanley.  Yes;  the  conditions  of  the  labor  in  my  neighborhood 
are  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  throughout  Colorado, 
generally  { 

Mr.  ^ANLEY.  Well,  it  is  Gterman  help. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  been  through  the  beet  fields  of  Colo- 
rado pretty  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  where  Mr.  Bodkin  lives? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  where  he  lives? 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  know  where  Longmont  is. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Mr,  CombsS  Do  you  know  anything 
about  the  Fort  Morgan  neighborhood? 

Mr.  Stanley,  1  have  just  been  there  several  times. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  investigate  conditions  in  the  beet  fields 
and  the  labor  in  the  beet  fields? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  do  that  anywhere  except  at  your  home? 

Mr.  Stanley,  No,  sir. 
•  The  Chairman.  Outside  of  the  labor  question  is  there  any  further 
matter  you  want  to  enlighten  the  committee  upon  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  other  statement  made  by  these  wit- 
nesses you  care  to  say  anything  about? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Stanley,  you  stated  that  in  the  10  years  you 
have  planted  227  acres  of  beets. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  FoBDNEY.  And  your  net  profit  was  $11,557? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  FoRDNET,  If  your  net  profit  was  $11,557,  and  you  had  227 
acres  planted  in  the  10  years,  it  gives  you  a  net  profit  of  $50.91  per 
acre.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  you  took  particular  exception  to 
the  statement  made  by  these  gentlemen  who  were  before  the  com- 
mittee about  the  class  of  labor  used  in  your  country? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  you  notice  what  thev  said  about  the  influence 
of  the  suear  companies  on  politics  of  the  State?  Do  you  agree  with 
them  on  that  or  not? 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OP  TfR.  FEED  F.  EVEEETT. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  Is  your  residence,  Mr.  Everett? 

Mr.  Everett.  Scotts  Blurf,  Nebr. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  avocation  or  business? 

Mr,  Everett.  Farming. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  business  except  farming? 

Mr.  Everett.  No;  I  could  not  say  I  am  in  any  other  business.    . 
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The  Chaikman.  Have  you  any  side  lines? 

Mr.  Everett.  If  running  a  milk  route  is  a  side  line,  I  hare. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  that  is  a  branch  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  E^-E»ETT,  I  have  always  done  that 

The  Chaik&ian.  You  are  not  interested  in  any  manufactnruig  en- 
tenjrise  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairsiak.  Nor  in  any  bank  or  anything  like  that? 

Mr.  Everett.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  simply  engaged  in  farming  in  its  various 
branches  i 

Mr,  Everett,  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  represent  any  particular  class  of  people 
in  giving  this  testimony  or  information  you  are  about  to  give  the 
committee? 

Mr.  Everett,  I  do  not  know  that  I  do,  aside  from  the  farmers. 

The  Chahiman.  Have  you  gcrt  an  or^nization  of  the  farmers! 

Mr.  E^t.rett.  We  have  nn  orpinnization.  I  do  not  know  but  what 
I  should  say  I  represent  the  commercial  club  and  the  farmers. 

The  Cha'thman.  The  Commercial  Chib  of  Scotts  Bluff! 

Mr,  Everett,  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairsian.  How  large  a  place  is  Scotts  Blufft 

Jfr.  Everett.  About  2,500. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  commercial  club,  I  suppose,  is  composed 
of  practically  all  the  business  men  in  the  town! 

Mr.  Everett.  A  majority  of  them.  Some  of  them  would  not  come 
into  the  club. 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  sugar  men  belong  to  the  club! 

Mr.  Everett.  T  think  some  of  the  employees  of  the  sugar  company 
belong  to  the  club. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  any  of  the  managers  or  officers. 

Mr,  Everett,  I  think  they  do. 

The  Chatrkian.  You  said  that  besides  representing  this  commer- 
cial club  you  also  represented  the  farmers! 

Mr.  Everett.  I  do. 

The  Chaiuman.  As  an  organization! 

Mr.  Everett.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairsian.  How  were  you  elected  to  represent  the  farmers? 

Mr.  E\-erett.  T  have  been  in  communication  with  the  farmers. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  mean  is,  why  do  you  say  you  represent 
them! 

Mr.  Everett.  Because  the  farmers — a  good  many  of  there — belong 
to  the  commercial  club,  and  I  am  a  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  How  many! 

Mr.  Everett.  I  think  there  are  25  or  30,  probably. 

The  CHAntMAN.  Out  of  how  large  an  organization? 

Mr.  EvERKiT.  Out  of  probably  100.    May  I  explain  that! 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  EvEBErr.  The  cnnimercinl  club  is  in  town,  and  you  oan  not 
reach  out  and  get  people  10  miles  from  town  into  the  commercial 
club  of  the  town.  We  have  gone  out  from  town  into  the  country 
and  worked  with  the  farmers.  Our  interests  and  the  farmers'  are 
all  together,  and  I  think  we  can  fairly  say  we  represent  the  farmen 
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The  Chaibman.  The  organization  represents  the  people  who  be- 
lonff  to  it? 

Mr.  EvEHETT.  Yea. 

The  Chaibman.  You  represent  the  farmers,  then,  so  far  as  the 
farmere  are  membeiB  of  this  organization  t 

Mr.  EvEHETT.  I  was  put  onto  the  fanners'  committee. 

The  Chairman.  And,  of  course,  as  far  as  any  other  farmers  are 
concerned — and  there  must  be  many  of  them  outside  of  the  organ- 
ization— you  do  not  Bpeak  for  them  oy  authority! 

Mr.  EviRETT.  Not  by  authority. 

The  Chaibman,  Altnough  you  may  represent  what  yon  think  is 
their  view  and  their  interest;  is  that  a  proper  way  of  stating  it? 

Mr,  EvEHBiT,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaishan.  Of  course  this  organization,  I  suppose,  paid  your 
expenses  to  come  and  make  this  representation  to  tne  committee  ? 

Mr.  Evi^ETT,  They  furnished  me  a  part  of  the  money, 

The  CiTATBMAN.  Wiig  there  any  particular  occasion  why  they 
thought  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  that  course? 

Mr.  E\-EEETr.  T  do  not  know  the  occasion.  I  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  coming  until  last  Saturday  noon,  except  I  was  told  Sun- 
day noon  T  might  be  wanted  to  come. 

The  Chairman.  Who  told  you  that? 

Mr,  Everett,  The  president  of  the  commercial  club. 

The  CiiAniMAN.  Is  he  an  officer  of  the  sugar  company! 

Mr,  Everett.  No,  sir.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  I)id  he  tell  you  why  he  wanted  you  to  come! 

Mr,  Everett.  My  understanding  was  there  was  an  investigation 
here  of  the  conditions  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  as  it  is  carried  on  by 
the  farmers  and  their  interest  in  it ;  whether  it  was  for  their  interest 
or  not. 

The  Chairman,  And  your  community  wanted  to  present  to  the 
committee  the  situation  as  it  exists  there ! 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAinsiAN.  Was  there  any  statement  made  to  you  that  any 
testimony  had  been  given  before  the  committee  which  did  not  fairly 
present  that  situation? 

Mr.  Ei-ERETT.  I  suppose  it  w-tb  this  same  thing.  I  have  heard  of 
that.     I  heard  of  it  and  I  had  the  testimony  to  read. 

The  Chairman,  "Who  furnished  you  with  that  testimony? 

Mr,  EvERETr,  I  read  the  testimony  es  I  came  through. 

The  Chairman.  Who  furnished  you  with  that  testimony! 

Mr,  Everett.  Mr,  Morrell,  the  president  of  the  club,  or  Mr.  Mo- 
Clearj'.     They  are  officers  of  the  association. 

The  Chairman.  And  neither  of  them  is  a  sugar  man! 

Mr.  Everett.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  none  of  the  officers  of  tka  association  is  a 
sugar  man! 

Mr.  EvESBTT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Although  some  of  the  sugar  people  do  belong  to 
the  club! 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes.  I  will  say  that  I  think  on  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors there  is  one  of  the  officers  of  the  sugar  company  or  one  of  their 

<^^^^^s-  CnOOQ\c 
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Mr.  EvEKETT.  Yes;  he  is  on  the  board  of  governors,  but  only  one 
out  of  nine. 

The  Chairuan.  Did  he  have  any  talk  witi'  you  about  this  matter! 

Mr.  Everett,  No,  sir. 

The  Chaiohan.  They  gave  you  the  testimony  of  these  three  wit- 
nesses, Messrs.  Bodkin,  Combs,  and  Datcin? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes;  I  had  the  pamphlet. 

The  Chairman.  Those  officers  furnished  you  with  that  te5f;im<Hiy! 

Mr.  Everett,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  And  you  were  to  look  into  that  on  the  way  here 
and  see  what  the  testimony  was( 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  to  get  down  to  the  nub  of  the  matter;  in 
what  respect,  if  any,  do  you  differ  from  any  of  the  statements  nude 
by  those  gentlemen  1 

Mr.  Everett.  Well,  their  conditions  and  our  conditions  may  nai 
be  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  and  is  a  fair  statement  on  your 
part  to  make.  Wherein,  then,  do  the  statements  they  have  made 
about  conditions  in  their  own  localities  differ  from  the  conditions  in 
your  locality,  which  you  want  to  direct  our  attention  to! 

Mr,  Everett.  To  start  with,  the  rent  that  they  charge  for  land  is 
different  from  ours. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  vour  average  beet  land  worth? 

Mr.  Everett.  It  rents  for  $10  an  acre,  cash  rent,  or  a  crop 
rental 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Let  us  reduce  it  to  a  cash  basis  for 
the  pui^ose  of  this  estimate. 

Mr.  EiERKTT.  The  cmp  rental  may  be  a  higher  rent,  and  mi^t 
produce  more  than  any  man  would  dare  pay  cash. 

The  Chairman,  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Everett.  That  is  the  reason  I  say  that  the  crop  rental  may  be 
a  higher  rent. 

The  Chairman,  But  the  average  cash  rent  is  $10  an  acre  for  good 
beet  land! 

Mr.  Everett,  $10  an  acre  has  been  quite  a  good  rental  for  the 
last  two  years,  and  prior  to  that  time  six  or  eight  dollars  an  acre 
rented  a  great  deal  of  land. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  say  now  $10  is  a  fair  average! 

Mr,  Everett,  I  think  $10  is  a  fair  rental. 

The  Chairman,  And  the  other  witnesses  figured  the  rental  of 
some  of  their  land  at  $20! 

Mr,  Everett,  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  land  you  speak  of  has  irrigation  rights! 

Mr,  Everett,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Does  the  rental  include  that! 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  renter  pay  the  irrigation  taxes! 

Mr.  Everett,  The  man  who  rents  the  ground  ordinarily  pays  for 
the  water;  that  is,  the  man  who  furnishes  the  gronnd  furnishes  the 
water  in  connection  with  the  ground. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  $10  pays  for  the  water  as  well  as  for  the 
rent  of  the  ground!     _  D,9,„zeo.yGooylc 

Mr.  Everett,  Yes,  sir.  o 
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The  Chaibhan.  And  the  teoant  pays  neither  the  tax  on  the  land 
nor  the  water  taxt 

Mr.  Everett.  No,  sir. 

The  Cbaibman.  What  would  you  say  is  the  value  of  this  beet  land, 
on  an  average,  which  you  say  rents  for  $10  in  the  way  you  have  just 
described  t 

Mr.  EvBBBTT.  From  about  $100  to  $125. 

The  CsAiBMAif.  And  if  the  land  was  worth  twice  that  amount  \ 
rental  of  $20  would  be  about  on  the  same  scalet 

Mr.  EvEHETT.  It  would  be  mighty  close  to  it 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  ever  actually  raised  beets  yourself  t 

Mr.  EvEBprr.  We  raised  72  acres  this  year. 

The  CsAiBifAN.  Have  you  reduced  that  to  an  acreage  basis,  and 
can  you  tell  us  what  it  costs  you  to  raise  an  acre  of  beets  and  what 
you  get  for  them! 

Mr.  Everett.  We  figure  about  $40  an  acre  as  cost  of  production. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  get  out  of  that  on  an  average  in  an 
average  yeart 

Mr.  EvEHBTT.  My  beets  this  year  brought  $72.80  per  acre,  not  in- 
cluding the  beet  tops. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  beet  tops  are  worth  how  mnchl 

Mr.  EvEHEiT.  They  are  worth  a  ton  of  alfalfa  hay. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  worth  f 

Mr.  Everett.  Mine  sells  for  $8  a  ton  at  the  place,  in  the  stack. 

Mr.  FoHDNET.  How  many  tons  per  acre! 

Mr.  Everett.  $S  a  ton  for  the  hay,  and  an  acre  of  beet  tops  is  equal 
to  a  ton  of  alfalfa  hay  as  feed. 

Mr.  Fobdnet.  So  you  figure  the  tops  as  worth  $8  per  acre? 

Mr.  Everett.  We  do  not  sell  them  at  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  u.se  them  yourself! 

Mr.  Everett.  They  do  sell  at  $4  to  a  man  who  is  buying  them  to 
produce  meat.  I  use  them,  and  you  could  not  buy  my  Beet  tops, 
because  I  have  use  for  them. 

Mr.  Fordsey.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  am  right  in  my  figures,  $72.80 
are  his  gross  receipts,  and  the  cost  is  $40,  which  leaves  him  $32.80 
besides  |8  for  the  tops  per  acre,  making  a  net  profit  of  $40.80. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  deduct  $10  for  Innd  rent,  vou  would 
have  $30.80  as  profit. 

Mr.  Everett.  That  is  true ;  but  where  we  use  our  own  land  there  are 
very  few  who  figure  the  rent.  There  is  another  thing  that  no  one 
has  taken  the  view  of  it  which  I  do,  and  I  do  not  find  it  in  any 
other  place,  whcrp  you  charge  up  all  your  work  to  expense  in  the  co^ 
of  producing  and  expect  to  pay  that  and  say  nothing  about  it.  For 
instance,  I  raise  these  beets  with  a  hired  hand,  doing  the  work  with 
my  own  team.  I  pay  so  much,  and  the  balance  of  it  I  am  selling 
to  myself  or  getting  paid  for. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  correct.  You  figure  that  in  your  calcu- 
lations ! 

Mr.  Everett.  I  did  not  figure  that  as  a  profit  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  But  did  you  not  include  the  expense  of  your 
teams,  ^c,  in  this  $45! 

Mr.  Everett.  It  is  figured  in  there,  but  I  am  getting  that  back 
myself.  ^-^  ■ 
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The  Chathman.  I  understAnd  that,  but  tou  are  paying  yourself 
for  an  actual  expense  you  have  undergone! 

Mr.  EvEKETT.  Yes;  it  is  an  expense,  but  after  all 

The  CnAiHMAN  (interpoeing).  There  is  some  profit  in  that? 

Mr.  EvEKBTT.  Is  the  com-raisiug  belt  we  never  figure  things  that 
way. 

'i'he  CiiAiBHAN.  Is  the  beet  carop  the  most  profitable  crop  you 
have  I 

Mr.  Everett.  It  is  the  safest  crop  we  have,  and  under  certain 
conditions  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Why ;  because  it  is  the  hardiest  crop  ? 

Mr.  EvERETP.  It  is  a  hardy  crop  and  not  subject  to  haibtorms. 

The  Chairuan.  Are  you  worried  with  hail  at  Scotte  Biaff  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  You  are  worried  with  hail  wherever  they  irrinte 
along  the  Kocky  Mountains.  I  have  not  found  a  place  yet  whece 
they  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  advantage  to  the  farmer  in  having 
a  fairly  certain  and  stable  price  which  he  receives  for  his  producta. 
like  he  does  for  his  beets;  in  other  words,  he  ttiakes  his  contract 
ahead  and  knows  what  he  is  going  to  get  for  his  beets  when  be 
plants  themi 

Mr.  Everett.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  an  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  something  that  makes  the  beet  crop 
desirable  ? 

Mr.  Everett,  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  this  crop  on  the  whole,  consider- 
ing its  certainty  both  as  to  price  and  production,  is  probably  the 
best  crop  you  have ! 

Mr,  Everett.  It  is  the  crop  in  connection  with  other  crops  which 
makes  our  country  what  it  is.  For  instance,  you  may  take  alfalfa. 
Alfalfa  is  a  good  crop,  a  paying  crop,  but  in  my  judgment  the  great- 
est value  of  alfalfa  is  to  put  your  land  in  shape  to  raise  the  other 
crops,  like  potatoes  and  beets. 

The  Chairman.  It  all  works  together? 

Mr,  Everetp.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  rotation  of  crops. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  did  you  allow  for  handwork  in  your 
calculation? 

Mr.  EvEKBrr.  $20. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  pretty  near  the  universal  price,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  suppose  that  is  the  price  everywhere. 

The  Chairman.  Who  does  that  hand  labor? 

Mr.  Everett.  We  had  Germans  this  year,  and  Japs,  and  some 
Americans. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  foreigners  do  the  greater  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Et-EHETT.  The  foreigners  do  the  greater  part  of  it,  although 
since  we  have  been  raising  beets  there,  Iknow  of  several  Americans 
who  have  come  in  there  and  have  done  the  handwork  for  a  year  or 
two,  and  then  gone  to  raising  beets  for  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  But  as  a  ^neral  proposition,  the  bulk  of  that 
labor  is  performed  by  the  foreigners? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  that  labor? 

Mr.  "Everett,  A  good  many  of  them  live  right  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion?  OoOqIc 
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Mr.  EvEBETT.  Probsbly  half. 

The  Chaibhan.  Where  does  the  other  half  come  from? 

Mr.  Everett.  They  come  from  thef"  different  cities.    Lincoln  has  a  . 
^reat  German  population,  and  they  came  out  from  there—or  a  Rus- 
sian podulation.    You  can  call  them  either  Kussians  or  Germans. 

The  Ghaihiian.  I  notice  there  seems  to  be  some  confusion  about 
that. 

Mr.  Everett.  They  are  German-Busaiaas. 

The  Chairmai^.  They  belong  to  the  German  Province  of  Russia;  is 
that  true,  or  do  you  know ! 

Mr.  Evebett.  I  can  not  say  from  my  knowledge ;  but  that  is  what 
we  suppoee.    He  la  the  Polander. 

The  Chairman.  The  Polack! 

Mr.  EvEBEiT.  Yes.  We  have  some  of  them.  This  year  we  had  the 
Mexicans — quite  a  lot  of  Mexicans. 

The  Chairuan.  Did  you  have  any  Indiana  1 

Mr.  Evebett.  I  believe  they  had  one  Indian  there,  I  guess  if  you 
get  a  Mexican  you  get  a  part  Indian. 

The  pHAiBMAN.  What  about  the  Hindue?  Do  you  have  any  of 
them? 

Mr.  Everett.  None  that  I  know  of,  except  on  the  railroad  work. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not  come  into  the  beet  fields  yet? 

Mri  Everett,  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  these  foreigners  come  from? 

Mr.  Everett.  From  the  different  cities;  perhaps  Lincoln,  perhaps 
Denver,  Wlien  we  were  first  going  into  the  beet  raising,  tl^  oulk  of 
them  came  from  Lincoln, 

The  Chairuan.  How  much  do  these  people  make  a  day?  Is  there 
any  way  of  averaging  that? 

Mr.  EvEREi^.  1  do  not  exactly  know.  It  is  a  pretty  hard  thing  to 
average,  because  they  are  men,  women^  and  children  from  10  year« 
old  up,  working  in  the  fields. 

The  Chair3£an,  Is  it  pretty  hard  work! 

Mr.  Evebett,  It  is  hard  work. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  judgment,  are  they  pretty  liberally  paid 
for  that  work? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  would  think  Uiey  are.  I  think  if  they  were  n<A, 
th^  would  not  do  it. 

The  Chaikman,  Have  you  ever  seen  the  quarters  these  people  live 
in  in  the  cities  ? 

Mr,  Everett.  I  have,  in  Lincoln.  I  have  been  through  where  I 
supopse  they  live  in  a  part  of  West  Lincoln. 

The  Chaibman,  Do  you  bring  these  laborers  out  from  Lincoln  and 
Denver  and  different  places  under  contract  to  do  this  work? 

Mr.  Everett.  They  ore  under  contract.  They  make  a  contract  to 
do  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  Before  they  ever  leave  Lincoln  ? 

Mr.  Everett,  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Who  does  that? 

Mr.  Everett,  The  heet-sugar  company,  I  think,  furnishes  their 
agents  to  get  them  out. 

The  Chaibmak.  You  say  you  have  seen  the  quarters  where  these 
people  live  in  Lincoln?  i 

Mr.  E\'ekett.  I  have  seen  the  quarters  I  supposed  they  lived^a©'^! 
have  always  understood  it  was  the  Russian  quarter. 
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The  CnAiBHAN.  Is  that  quarter  a  squalid  quarter  or  not ! 

Mr.  E^-EHBTT.  Not  particularly.  Of  course  it  is  not  the  best  section 
of  Lincoln. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  one  of  the  poorer  ones,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  EiTiRETT.  I  think  so. 

The  CHAtHHAN.  How  is  it  to-day  at  Scotts  Bluff  and  the  places 
where  this  other  half  live ) 

Mr.  E\-ERBTT.  Some  of  them  have  veir  good  houses,  acccH-ding  to 
how  much  money  they  have  accumulated. 

The  Chairmam.  Tney  are  about  like  American  citizens  in  that 
respect* 

Mr.  E^1RBTT.  Yes ;  and  some  of  them  become  American  citizens. 

The  Chaihman.  What  percentae^  of  them  are  naturalized* 

Mr.  Everett.  I  do  not  know ;  out  I  do  know  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  voters  among  the  Germans  who  are  beet  tenders. 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  considerable  percentage  of  them  speak 
English? 

Mr.  Everett.  The  bulk  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  say  the  majority  of  them  cm>  speak 
English? 

Mr.  Everett.  Thty  would  have  to,  or  we  could  not  use  them.  At 
least  some  member  of  the  family  would  have  to  apeak  English. 

The  Chairman.  But  how  about  the  rank  and  file  of  the  laborers, 
do  they  speak  English  ? 

Mr.  EvERETF.  Yes;  I  think  you  can  well  say  that.  Of  course,  once 
in  awhile  you  will  get  an  old  man  who  comes  over  here  who  can  not 
catch  on  to  our  langiiage. 

The  Chairman.  The  yoimger  ones  catch  on  quite  rapidly? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yea,  sir;  and  they  are  a  pretty  intelligent  bunch  of 
people.  Now,  speaking  of  our  own  help,  because  that  is  the  most 
accurate  of  anything 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  EvEKETT.  Las^t  spring  wo  nired  two  families  for  72  acres. 
Our  contract  called  for  80  acres,  but  we  only  had  72.  One  family 
consisted  of  a  young  man  and  his  father  and  mother,  and  I  think  one 
or  two  younger  children.  We  got  pretty  well  along  into  the  seasnu 
and  this  young  man  got  marrien.  Directly  he  bought  out  one  of  the 
neighbors  there,  his  whole  beet  crop,  and  went  in  there  and  turned 
his  contract  over  to  another  man.  Now,  that  man  came  from  Russia 
or  Europe,  wherever  they  came  from,  less  than  three  years  ago,  and 
he  is  now  farming  for  himself. 

The  Chairman,  He  rents  the  land  and  is  farming  for  himself? 

Mr.  E\'ERETr.  Yes.  He  bought  another  man  out,  a  German  who 
had  some  50  acres  of  beets  and  an  80-acre  farm,  and  he  is  doing 
business  for  himself.     That  is  the  tendency  of  a  great  share  of  this  help. 

The  Chairman.  Of  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  you  think? 

Mr.  P:verett.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman,  Is  the  proportion  of  them  who  do  that  sort  of 
work  and  progress  that  rapidly  large  or  small? 

Mr.  Everett.  The  proportion  of  those  who  progress  that  rapidly 
is  not  very  large,  because  that  man  is  above  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  have  thought  so. 

Mr.  Everett.  I  think  he  is  away  above  the  average,  but  there  are 
lota  of  them.     Two  years  ago  there  was  a  man  came  up  there  from 
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Colorado  to  take  a  contract,  and  he  had  not  anything,  and  he  moved 
into  the  German  part  of  town,  and  he  had  been  workmg  around,  and 
they  had  a  little  German  row  up  there  one  night  and  things  got 
pretty  hot,  and  the  police  pulled  nine  of  them  and  fined  them  $5 
apiece.  As  soon  as  he  got  out  of  that  he  made  an  arrangement  with 
a  party  there  who  had  a  farm,  and  rented  the  farm,  and  they  staked 
him — he  gives  them  good  rent — they  furnished  him  the  teams,  and  he 
went  to  farming  for  himself. 

Last  year  he  paid  partly  out,  and  this  year  he  is  practically  paid 
out — in  two  years.  It  was  a  good  thing  for  him  and  a  good  thing 
for  the  other  party. 

Mr.  FoEDNET.  Mr.  Everett,  your  reason  for  coming  here  was  to 
answer  what  you  understood  had  been  said  b^  Mr.  Bodkin,  and  Mr. 
Combs,  and  Mr.  Dakin,  which,  in  your  opinion,  was  detrimental  to 
the  industiT,  or  different  from  your  opinion  as  to  the  character  of 
labor  and  the  treatment  the  farmers  received  from  the  factories,  and 
so  on.  In  other  words,  the  general  trend  of  his  statement  is  tlie 
reason  for  your  being  here,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  EvERBTT.  I  think,  probably,  my  idea  of  it  was  this:  If. this  is 
a  board  examining  into  tne  beet-sugar  industry  as  it  affects  the  dif- 
ferent places,  it  is  nothing  more  than  right  that  our  conditions  should 
be  presented  here,-  That  is  my  idea  of  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  treatment  you  are  getting 
from  the  factories  and  the  profit  you  are  getting  out  of  your  crop? 

Mr.  PivEHETT.  We  are  satisfied  it  pays  us  to  do  business  with  tnem. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Are  your  farmers  generally  satisfied! 

Mr.  Everett.  I  can  perhaps  express  that  better  by  the  statement 
that  the  first  year  of  the  factory  they  raised  about  6,000  acren  of 
beets;  the  past  year  they  raised  10,000  acres  of  beets,  and  I  believe 
they  will  raise  from  12,000  to  15,000  acres  the  coming  year.  The 
sentiment  of  the  people  looks  tWit  way  to  me. 

Mr.  FoRDNET,  You  think  the  industry  betters  conditions,  gives 
you  a  good  staple  crop,  and  adds  to  the  value  of  your  land? 

Mr.  E^'ERETT.  It  certainly  does.  Another  thing:  We  are,  you 
might  say,  a  poor  people.  Eleven  years  ago  we  had  no  railroads  in 
there.  We  were  60  miles  from  the  railroad.  There  has  been  irriga- 
tion there  for  a  good  many  years,  and  our  condition  perhaps  is  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  in  Colorado,  where  they  have  had  the  rail- 
roads and  the  irrigation  and  their  beet  factories  for  10  or  12  years 
and  running  way  back  of  that.  And  the  beet  contract,  whenever  it 
is  made  ana  your  beefs  are  put  in,  it  is  an  item  of  credit.  If  I  need 
the  money,  and  I  have  got  70  acres  of  beets  in  the  ground,  I  can  go 
to  the  bank  and  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  go  to  the  sugar  company  and  get  it? 

Mr.  Everett.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  lend  you  any  money  in  your  country  t 

Mr.  EvKRETT.  No,  sir;  they  do  not.  I  will  go  back  a  little  and 
state  that  the  first  raising  of  beets  was  for  the  Ames  factory,  in 
1905,    The  Ames  factory  would  furnish  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  ^Tiere  was  that  located? 

Mr.  Everett.  At  Ames,  Nebr.  That  is  the  same  factory  we  now 
have  at  Scottsbluff. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is.  Ames  from  Scottsblufft  o*lL' 

Mr.  Everett.  About  800  or  350  miles ;  way  up  toward  'GmtVi. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  raise  beets  and  ship  them  up  there  t 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Did  you  pay  the  freight  on  them! 

Mr.  EvxRETT.  They  paid  the  freight. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  pave  you  a  lower  price! 

Mr.  Everett.  Five  dollars  flat^-4rhe  same  as  we  are  getting  to-day; 
but  they  raised  beets  one  year  and  busted,  and  we  att  lost  a  little 
money.    I  do  not  suppose  we  got  over  $4.50. 

The  Chairman.  Tney  did  not  keep  their  contracts? 

Mr.  Everett.  They  went  broke. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  And  then  the  factory  was  moved  to  your  territory! 

Mr.  Everett.  The  factory  was  sold  to  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Co.  and  moved  to  our  territory, 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  And  that  is  the  factory  you  are  now  raising  beete  for! 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  How  far  is  that  factor;  from  your  land! 

Mr.  E\'erett.  About  three-quarters  of  a  tnile  from  the  site  of  the 
factory  to  my  farm. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  Ames  factory  could  not  afford  to  pay  the 
freight  that  long  distance  and  failed,  and  tore  down  their  factory 
and  brought  it  to  where  the  beets  are  being  raised  now !  , 

Mr.  Everett.  That  was  the  effect  of  it.  The  factory  stood  idle 
some  three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Do  you  believe  that  the  beet  crop  adds  value  to  your 
land! 

Mr.  Evei;ett.  It  certainly  does. 

Mr,  FoRUNEY,  In  what  proportion  do  you  believe  that  crop  has 
udded  to  the  value  of  your  farm  land! 

Mr.  E^-ERBTT.  Well,  it  has  nearly  added  one-half. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  think  the  increased  value  is  perhaps  one-half 
on  account  of  the  beet  crop  you  raise! 

Mr.  Everett.  I  do. 

Mr,  Fordney.  Generally,  you  are  satisfied  to  be  let  alone  just  as 
you  are! 

Mr.  E\-ERETT.  We  are. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  do  not  want  any  legislation,  if  that  l^istation 
IS  likely  to  lower  tlie  price  of  beets  to  the  farmer! 

Mr.  Ei-ERETT.  Xo,  sir ;  we  would,  not  want  to  have  it  lowered. 

Mr,  FdRDNET.  Hut  you  would  not  object  to  having  it  raised! 

Mr.  Everett.  We  never  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  by  virtue  of  the  raisiog 
of  the  beets  the  value  of  the  land  has  increased  twofold! 

Mr.  E\-EHETT.  Very  nearly. 

Mr.  Rakmh.  Was  the  railroad  in  there  when  you  commenced  to 
raise  bouts? 

Mr.  Everett.  The  railroad  went  in  there  12  years  ago  this  spring. 

Mr,  Raker.  When  did  vou  commence  to  raise  beets! 

Mr,  Ei-EREiT.  In  lilO")  t  first  raided  beets  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  price  of  land  generally  jumped  up  twice  what 
it  was  before! 

Mr.  Everett.  Not  at  that  time.  Land  has  gradually  risen  from 
the  time  the  railroad  went  in. 

Mr.  Raker,  You  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea  to  this  committee 
and  to  the  public  that  by  the  mere  fact  of  starting  to  raise  sugar  beets, 
and  that  alone,  the  value  of  your  land  increased  one-half? 
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Mr.  EviiiiMT.  I  do  not  know  as  I  would  put  it  exactly  that  way ; 
at  the  same  time  the  factory  coming  in  there  has.  Not  simply  the 
raising  beets  there  to  start  with,  but  the  factory  coming  in  there  with 
its  varied  lines,  stock  feeding  of  every  description,  aud  the  building 
up  that  it  does,  the  people  it  brings  in  there,  has  greatly  increased  the 
vftlue  of  the  land. 

Mr,  Kaker.  The  railroad  ^ves  the  farmers  an  opportunity  to  get 
their  crops  to  market  and  bring  in  things  they  need,  and,  of  course, 
that  enhanced  the  value  of  the  land,  because  the  people  get  more 
interested  in  growing  ncricuJtural  crops;  is  not  that  right? 

Mr.  EvEBETT.  Yes.  May  I  answer  that  a  little  more  fully?  You 
say  the  railroad  enhanced  it.  It  did,  but  I  went  in  there  after  the 
railroad  came.  I  bonght  land  2  miles  from  Scottsbluff,  one  quarter 
for  $2,000,  another  quarter  for  $3,900.  The  railroad  was  in 
there  and  the  transportation  was  just  as  good  then  as  it  is  to-day, 
That  land  has  gradually  increased  until  it  is  worth  $135  or  $140  an 
acre.  Now  this  increase  came  rapidly  after  the  factory  came  and 
after  we  ctnmnenced  raising  beets.  The  beet  raising  has  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  value  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  had  a  product  which  you  could  depend  upon  ? 
Mr.  Everett.  Yes,  sir;  a  product  that  you  had  a  contract  on,  and 
when  you  start  in  you  know  what  you  are  going  to  get  out  of  it 
Mr.  Kakbk.  Do  you  raise  alfalfa  in  this  community? 
Mr.  Everett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Right  side  by  side  with  the  beets  I 
Mr,  Everett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  put  in  an  alfalfa  crop  and  have  it  for  two  or 
three  years  and  then  put  in  grain  and  potatoes  and  rotate  like  Uiat, 
do  you  t 

Mr,  Everett,  We  run  from  alfalfa  to  beets  or  potatoes,  but  not 
from  alfalfa  to  grain, 
Mr.  Raseb.  1u)u  do  not  try  that? 

Mr.  Everett,  No;  we  usually  think  it  is  better  to  go  direct  to  the 
root  crop. 

Mr.  Raker.  From  alfalfa  ? 
Mr.  Everett.  Yes;  from  alfalfa. 

Mr.  Raker,  Has  it  not  been  demonstrated  in  your  country  that  by 
the  raising  of  alfalfa  for  two  or  three  years  and  plowing  up  the  land 
and  putting  it  into  grain  you  get  from  one-third  to  one-liaif  more 
grain  on  the  same  land  than  beiSre  you  put  in  any  alfalfa  ¥ 

Mr.  EvKFKTT.  It  is  too  dangerous  a  proposition  to  break  up  alfalfa 
to  put  it  into  grain. 
Mr.  Raker.  Why? 

Mr,  Everett.  Because  you  would  perhaps  be  like  T  was  this  year 
I  had  60  acres  of  barley  and  it  thrasned  only  300  bushels. 
Mr.  Rakeb.  Why  ? 
Mr.  Everett.  Hailstorms, 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  hailstorms  in  your  country  which  destroy 
your  grain  ?        * 

Mr,  EvERBTr.  Whenever  you  have  a  hailstorm  on  small  grain  when 
it  is  about  ready  to  cut,  it  is  gone. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  that  country  is  not  susceptible  of  successfully  rais- 
ing grain,  either  oats  or  wheat  or  barley  or  buckwheat,  for  that  reason  V 
Mr.  EvERETr.  That  is  the  danger  period  in  raising  small  grain,!,. 
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Mr.  Baker.  If  there  is  a  danger  period  in  the  year  and  it  c<hiks 
along  in  rotation  each  year,  it  makes  the  raising  of  that  crop  danger- 
ous, and  therefore  it  can  not  be  raised  successfully ;  is  that  about  the 
condition^ 

Mr.  E^TRETT.  You  would  not  take  the  chance  of  breaking  up 
alfalfa  for  small  grain,  because  alfalfa  is  safer.  You  have  got  three 
chances  on  alfalfa  and  one  on  small  grain. 

Mr.  Raker,  Still,  I  would  like  to  have  an  answer  to  my  other  ques- 
tion. 
Mr.  Everett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hakeb.  Alfalfa  is  as  successful  to  the  farmer  aa  beets,  and 
more  so  on  an  average? 
Mr.  Everett,  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Raker,  How  much  do  you  get  a  ton  for  alfalfa! 
Mr.  EvEHETr.  $8  in  the  stadc  at  my  place.    About  $6.50  where  they 
are  out  a  little  distance. 

Mr.  Raker,  And  from  4  to  6  tons  to  the  acre? 

Mr.   Everett.  About  3.     You   will   find  men  who  will  tell  you 

they  have  got  8  tons  to  the  acre,  but  I  do  not  get  that  on  an  average. 

Mr.  Foruney.  About  3  tons  is  a  good,  fair  average  i 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes,  sir;  some. will  get  more  and  some  will  get  less. 

I  never  figure  on  more  than  3  tons  to  the  acre  when  I  figure  out 

■  what  mv  crop  will  be. 

Mr.  foRDNEY.  You  say  there  is  less  danger  attending  your  beet 
crop  than  any  other  crop,  unless  it  might  be  alfalfa? 
Mr.  Everett.  And  potatoes. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  Your  hailstorms  destroy  your  potatoes  sometimes, 
do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Everett,  It  destroys  it  or  hurts  it  if  the  hailstorm  catches  it 
at  the  right  time. 

Mr.  FoKHNEY.  ■  And  it  is  not  so  apt  to  destroy  beets  or  damage  them 
so  much  as  the  grain  crops! 
Mr.  Everett.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  understood  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Palmer  and 
Mr.  Oxnard— I  may  have  misunderstood  it — that  the  hailstorm  was 
one  of  the  dangerous  things  in  raising  sugar  beets,  and  that  there 
was  no  crop  as  susceptible  of  destruction  oy  hailstorm  as  the  beet 
crop,  because  of  the  fact  that  all  the  sugar  matter  came  from  the  beet 
leaf,  and  when  the  hailstorm  came  it  broke  the  leaf  off,  and  therefore 
it  practically  destroyed  your  crop;  and  therefore,  if  your  country  is 
susceptible  to  hailstorms  in  the  summer,  they  would  do  more  damage 
to  the  beets  than  any  other  crop.     Is  there  anything  in  that? 

Mr,  Everett.  I  hardly  thinK  so,  from  the  fact  that  this  year  I 
have  got  contracts  that  show  the  amount  raised  bv  beet  raisers  who 
were  nailed  out  of  part  of  their  crop.     Now,  I  ao  not  know  as  to 
the  siipar  factories;  it  may  not  be  so  good  for  them.     They  may  not 
have  the  sugar  in  them,  but  the  crop  comes  on  and  it  is  all  right  for 
the  farmers. 
Mr.  FoRDNEY,  After  a  hailstorm  the  leaves  come  Sn  again? 
Mr.  Everett.  Yes,  sir.     I  have  seen  crops  bailed  on  until  you 
could  not  see  the  rows  and  in  a  week's  time  tney  would  shoot  up  snd 
go  right  ahead. 
Mr.  FoRDNEY,  The  factory  guarantees  you  $5  a  ton? 
Mr.  EvEBETT.  Yee,  sir, 

UiamzecDyGoOglc 
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Mr.  FoBDNET.  With  increased  p&y  with  increaBe  in  the  sugar  con- 
tents of  the  beets  f 

Mr.  Everett.  Ours  is  a  flat  rate. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  get  $5  a  ton  straight! 

Mr.  Everett.  We  get  $5  a  ton,  with  50  cents  for  siloing,  and  this 
year  there  was  a  bonus  of  25  cents  if  we  produced  100,000  tons,  which 
we  did,  and  for  next  year  there  is  a  bonus  on  135,000  tons,  I  think. 

Mr.  FoRDMET.  How  much  of  a  bonus? 

Mr.  E^'ERETT.  Fift;  cents  per  ton,  which  would  be  $6.50  if  we 
raise  130,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  are  there  any  other  gentlemen  who  came 
from  Colorado,  sugar-beet  growers,  whom  we  have  not  heard  from! 

Mr.  Petrikin.  I  am  the  secretary  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Co.,  and  there  are  a  few  things  that  I  would  like  the  opportunity  of 
presenting. 

The  Chairi£AN.  I  do  not  know  that  the  committee  cares  to  hear 
further  from  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  It  has  already  had  ifull 
opportunity  to  present  its  views,  and  I  believe  has  done  so.  What 
is  there  in  particular  vou  wish  to  present ! 

Mr,  Petfikin.  Well,  things  like  the  University  of  Colorado  re- 
fusing to  make  analyses,  and  the  agricultural  college  refusing  to 
make  analyses,  as  charged  by  Mr.  Bodkin.  I  have  information  :n-om 
both  of  these  institutions  in  reference  to  it,  and  am  in  a  position  to 
inform  the  committee  of  the  true  situation. 

The  Chairman.  That  at  the  very  best  would  only  be  hearsay. 

Mr.  Petrikin.  No,  air;  they  are  letters  bearing  the  signature  of 
the  heads  of  both  schools. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly ;  I  am  not  disputing  that  fact,  but  that 
is  hearsay  evidence. 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Not  wishing  to  take  issue  with  your  views  in  the 
matter,  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bodkin  was  not 
also  entirely  hearsay,  and  hearsay  of  the  extremest  kind?  I  have 
here  the  statement  of  the  gentlemen  concerned  bearing  their  own 
signature,  and  merely  lacking  affidavit  to  bring  it  withm  (he  mean- 
ing of  direct  testimony,  I  take  it. 

The  Cbairmak.  No;  it  is  not  my  recollection  that  Mr.  Bodkin's 
testimony  was  hearsay. 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Mr.  Bodkin  testified  that  he  had  been  informed  by 
a  man  named  J.  O.  V.  Wise. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  he  said  he  knew  it  inde- 
pendent of  what  he  had,been  told. 

Mr.  Petrikin,  Tf  you  will  pardon  me,  I  think  by  reference  to 
Mr.  Bodkin's  testimony  you  will  find  that  he  said  the  other  man 
told  him.  I  do  not  want  to  bore  the  committee,  but  of  course  you 
gentlemen  are  seeking  after  the  facts  of  matters,  and  I  feel  that  I 
am  here  now  prepared  to  give  them  to  you  on  certain  subjects. 

The  Chairman,  I  do  not  now  recall  the  precise  langua^  that 
Mr.  Bodkin  used  on  that  subject,  but  thought  he  was  detailing  his 
experience. 

Mr.  PETRtKiK.  No;  he  said  J.  O.  V.  Wise  told  him  that. 

The  Chairman.  Didn't  he  say  he  had  had  the  same  experience 
himself  } 

Mr,  Petrikin.  No;  when  you  asked  him  whether  he  knew  it  or 
not.  he  stated  that  he  did  not  know  whether  the  sun  was  coming  up 
in  the  morning,  but  he  believed  it  would.  .■-..  „  CiOO^k' 
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The  Chairman.  Didn't  he  say  he  h&d  had  the  same  experience 
himself ! 

Mr.  I*BTSiKiN.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

The  Chaikman.  We  will  look  it  up  in  the  record.  I  think  we 
will  find  that  he  so  stated. 

Mr.  Petrixin,  Let  me  present  you  gentlemen  with  some  pboto- 
grapha  which  may  be  of  interest. 

Tlie  Chairman.  All  right ;  we  will  be  glad  to  take  them  and  ex- 
amine them.  We  do  not  want  to  deny  anybody  a  hearing,  bat  we 
had  the  officers  of  your  company,  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  be- 
fore us,  and  we  can  not  let  the  different  parties  spar  for  conclusion 
of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Petrikin.  For  instance,  here  is  a  very  important  thing  in  ref- 
erence to  the  testimony  in  regard  to  differential  in  freight  rates  on 
granulated  sugar,  it  having  been  stated  that  we  received  65  cents. 
Now,  I  have  here  a  sworn  statement  showing  just  what  we  did  re- 
ceive. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  always  desire  to  agree  with  the  chairman,  and  do 
not  wish  to  unnecessarily  prolong  these  hearings,  but  it  seems  to  me 
this  gentleman  has,  like  the  others  we  have  been  hearing,  traveled  a 
long  wa^'s  to  controvert  certain  hearsay  and  other  statements  made 
here  before  us,  and  I  believe  we  ought  to  hear  him  briefly.  That 
statement  he  has  just  referred  to,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  extremely 
interesting. 

The  CiiAiHMAN.  Well,  we  will  put  that  statement  in  the  record. 
But  we  do  not  want  to  indefinitely  continue  these  hearings;  we  wish 
to  bring  them  to  a  close.  We  have  given  a  general  hearing  to  all 
parties  interested.  We  do  not  want  you  people  on  different  sides  to 
te  sparring  for  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence.  Eveiy  time  a  raan 
comes  here  and  advances  n  view  and  it  is  published,  then  people  all 
over  the  country  differing  with  him,  some  of  whom  have  already 
been  heard,  wish  to  be  heard  to  dispute  it,  and  although  it  may  have 
been  disputed.     I  do  not  see  any  use  of  that. 

Mr..  FoBDNET.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said,  I  do  not  want  to  disagree 
with  you,  for  I  really  want  to  agree  with  you,  but 

The  CHAraMAN.  I  understand  that.  Mr.  Fordney,  and  believe  you 
have  shown  that  disposition  along  this  line  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  For  instance,  the  Federal  Sugar  Co.  sent  their  man 
back  here  a  second  and  maybe  a  third  time,  and  at  great  length  he 
went  into  the  matter  of  answering  certain  statements.  Now,  this 
gentleman  has  come  a  long  ways,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  the  pleasure 
of  the  committee  to  hear  him  at  least  briefly. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  we  will  hear  him  briefly. 

TESTDCOVY  OF  HK.  W.  L,  PETBIBIV. 

Witness  is  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chaishah.  Now,  what  is  it  that  you  wish  to  present  to  ns. 
Mr.  Petrikin! 

Mr,  Petrikin.  I  wish  to  present,  first,  a  statemnt,  made  under 
oath,  by  W.  L.  Baker,  manager  sales  d^>artmeiit,  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co,,  showing  freight:  rates  on  granulated  sugar  in  carload  lots. 
This  is  with  refrence  to  the  testimony  to  the  effect  that  we  received 
65  cents  differential  in  freight  rates,  and  proves  juat  what  ve  do 

l^eceive,  Ui:i,i,:ec:,:G00yk' 
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And  then  here  is  a  detailed  statement  of  some  farming  operations 
conducted  by  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  Secor  Farm,  showing  the 
cost  in  detail : 


jTbe  Omal  Wratem  Bniar  Co.,  LanciiKiiit  bolor;.] 


Baeton^(l»S.8«B«). 

'  Adunmi. 

— 

laooo    noo 

' 

Tin; 

Credits: 

■ 

Here  is  another  statement  showing  operations  of  same  farm  for  a 
period  of  six  years : 

Oondensei  report  of  Deet-farming  operattom  on  the  Seiw  farm. 

[Tbe  Oreat  WeaMm  Bufu  Co.,  Umgmoal  Fictorj.) 
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And,  in  connection  with  these  two  stntements  of  the  operations 
at  the  Secor  Farm  of  the  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  I  just  want 
to  correct  one  impression  given  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  where  he 
testified  that  his  tonnage  was  20  tons  per  acre  and  that  it  was  the 
maximum  yield,  and  that  it  was  way  above  the  average,  and  that 
unless  you  got  the  average  in  any  line  of  business  you  wouldn't 
be  a  success,  out  that  he  was  a  success  and  was  satisfied,  and  sv  on 

The  Chaibhan  (interrupting).  Who  was  that? 

Mr.  PirraiKiN,  Mr.  Conibs. 

The  Chaibhan.  What  page  of  the  record! 

iir.  PsTRiKiN.  At  the  Go^om  of  page  3231. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    What  is  your  statement  on  that  point ! 

Mr.  Petrikin.  He  says: 

Now,  I  will  yny.  In  nil  fHlnipm"  to  everybody  eonoenied,  that  so  far  as  I  niu 
conpenied,  I  niiserl  nn  nvt^rajre  of  20  tons  of  beets  to  ILe  Here  tills  year  on  tbe 
beets  liarvesied,  wliltli  shows  iiie  a.  good  profli.    My  yield  was  the  maxlnnini. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  that  the  witness  Combs  actually  raised  12.49 
tons  on  the  measured  acreage,  an  average  of  14,6  per  cent  sugar, 
which  brought  him  $5  per  ton. 

The  Chaibhan.  That  is,  this  witness  Combs  t 

Mr.  Petbikin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibhan.  He  dealt  with  your  company  f 

Mr.  PiiTRisiN.  Yes,  sir.  At  this  station  where  he  delivered  his 
beets  the  average  for  the  station  was  13.7  tons  of  16  per  cent  sugar, 
which  brought  $5.50  per  ton.  The  total  average  of  the  Fort  Morgan 
district  was  12.9  tons  beets  per  acre  at  16.2  per  cent  sugar,  or  an 
average  of  $5.75  per  ton,  which  showed  he  was  below  the  average 
of  the  whole  district. 

The  Chaibhan.  Those  figures  come  within  your  own  knowledge, 
of  course! 

Mr.  Petbikin.  Yea,  sir;  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  manager  of  that  plant! 

Mr.  Fbtbikin.  No,  sir;  I  am  the  secretary  of  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.,  and  have  access  to  the  records. 

The  Chairman.  The  records  might  be  wrong,  might  they  not! 

Mr.  Petbikin.  Thej  might,  just  as  any  records  might  contain 
some  error,  but  as  far  as  I  know  they  are  correct. 

Mr.  Fordnby.  Oh,  well,  they  are  ju^  like  all  the  records  that 
have  been  admitted  here,  anJ  we  take  it  they  are  correct. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes ;  if  the  information  is  a  correct  transcript  of  the 
company's  records,  they  are  all  right. 

Mr.  Petbikin.  Here  is  another  matter  I  want  to  explain,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  average  crop  in  a  large  territory.  Here  is  a  state- 
ment in  reference  to  3,094  growers  of  sugar  beets.  While  the  aver- 
age tonnage  for  all  these  growers  was  12  tons  per  acre  or  a  little 
above,  66,16  per  cent  of  the  3,094  growers  raised  10  tons  per  acre  or 
more;  7  per  cent  of  them  raised  over  18  tons  per  acre.  This  average 
is  not  fair,  quite,  and  the  reason  for  it  is  this,  that  we  have  a  number 
of  sugar-beet  growers  who  have  poor  land  or  poor  water  arrange- 
ments for  their  land,  and  they  do  not  get  results  raising  beets.  We 
would  rather  not  take  their  beets,  and  because  it  does  cut  down 
the  average  and  they  are  not  a  good  thing  for  the  industry,  we  would 
rather  not  encourage  them  to  try  to  raise  beets.  But  they  do  so. 
and  we  take  them,  and  where  they  have  only  a  small  tonnage  and 
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they  do  their  own  work  it  is  all  profit  to  them,  they  ssj,  and  they 
persifit  IB  rftising  beets  and  we  do  not  desire  to  turn  them  dowo, 


and  therefore  buy  their  beets. 


[Tba  Great  Westrro  Sugar  Co.] 
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The  Chaibman.  la  that  all  now! 

Mr.  Petbikin.  I  would  like  a  little  time  to  read  yoo  some  things 
1  know  to  be  facts  about  the  money  received  by  hand  labor;  how 
much  they  get.    Would  you  like  to  have  it,  or  do  you  want  to  pass  it? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  pretty  w^l  corared.  I  dtynh  think 
there  is  any  real  controreray  on  that  subject. 

Mr,  Malby.  Is  the  evidence  along  about  the  BMne  line  wd  showing 
the  prices  paidt 

Mr,  Petrikin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Let  me  see  that  statement. 

Mr.  Petrikin.  I  will  be  glad  to  have  it  go  in  if  you  are  wiUing. 

Mr.  Raker.  This  statement  contaiins  generally  the- facts  that  yon 
were  just  gning  to  read? 

Mr.  Petrikim.  It  shows  the  earninga  of  foreign  labor;  what  they 
earn  per  day. 

Mr.  Rarbh.  Have  you  that  information  in  tabulated  form? 

Mr.  PBimKiN.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  can  subnrit'th«>sthtenient. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  (Aject,  but  hardly  see  the  necessity  for  it 

Mr.  Pbtwkin.  And  ycfu  do  not  want  to  admit  the  connspondence 
with  the  Bgrienltural  college  and  the  University:  of  CoJor«Jo  about 
anBlyBCBl' 

1  lie  (Jhaibuan.  You  can  put  it  in  thereoord.  Jt tliis  ottorwit- 
ness,  Bodkin,  based  his  stat^mt  on  what  somebody  told  him,  then 
this  ought  to  go  in. 

Mr.  pE'raiKiN.  Here  is  the  complete  correspondence. 

The  Chaibhak.  It  is  too  large  a  mass  to  put  aU  this  in:  Just 
state  it. 

Mr.  Petbikin.  Well,  here  is  a  letter  from  President  Lory,  of'the 
State  board  of  agriculture,  saying  he  had  referred  the  matter  to  one 
of  his  professors,  and  the  professor  replies,  and'to  jo^fy  hag  posi- 
tion copies  of  all  letters  are  here  attached. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Which  explains  why  the  test  waa  not  made? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Yes^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  state  in  a  general  way  what  the  lett«8  Acm 
without  putting  that  great  mass  of  correspondenoe  into  the  teoord. 
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Mr.  Petrikin.  Here  is  a  letter  from  John  B.  Ekeley,  professor  of 
chemistry,  University  of  Colorado: 

Univebsitt  of  Colorado, 

DEPABTUENT  of  ClIEMiaTUT, 

BauJder,  Colo.,  January  i,  I9li. 
President  Jawe«  H.  Baeeb, 

Uittvergitv  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Deab  Sib  :  In  reply  to  your  request  t  am  staling  tbe  exact  facts  concerning 
the  matter  of  a  beet  analysla  for  ilr.  J.  O.  V.  'Wise. 

Abont  Thanksgiving  Day,  1910,  Mr.  J.  O.  V.  Wise  called  me  up  by  telephone 
and  asked  If  I  would  make  a  sugar  analysis  of  a  beet  for  hlro.  I  told  liiu  I 
would.  Upon  his  arrlvn]  with  the  beet  he  s.i'd  thiit  It  wiis  a  question  bettveen 
a.  farmers'  asBoclntlon  which  he  represented  and  the  sugar  c.'oni|>auy  as  to  the 
sugar  content  of  the  beet,  lie  also  wished  to  know  whether  arrauKeiuents 
could  be  made  to  have  control  tesls  of  beets  made  at  the  university.  I  replied 
that  In  that  case  I  wished  to  consult  with  the  university  authorities  before 
making  the  analyses,  since  they  might  not  wish  me,  as  professor  of  chemistry, 
to  be  drawn  Into  a  possible  controversy  between  tlie  farmers'  association  and 
the  sugar  company.  I  Immediately  went  to  the  unlvera'ty  office,  where  It 
happened  that  the  regents  of  the  university  were  meeting,  though  Mr.  Ralph 
TaltMt  and  President  Baker  were  the  only  ones  who  bad  arrived  thiit  monilne. 
I  stated  the  cnse,  asking  whether  I  should  make  the  auiilyses.  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  I  might  be  drawn  Into  a  controversy  between  the  fnmiera' 
association  and  the  sugar  company.  Mr.  Talbot  and  President  Baker  said  to 
make  the  test.  Retrarding  the  making  of  arrangements  for  testing  beets  at  the 
university,  I  was  instnicted  to  tell  Mr.  Wise  to  present  his  proposed  plan  and 
ft  weald  be  acted  upon. 

I  niJ>de  thf  .  ii^lysls  of  the  t.c't  for  ■'ir,    VU-.       ''.,  »- i   ■•  bs   .  .  ..    i  , 

the  resTiIt.  and  the  next  day  I  repeated  the  analysis,  carrying  out  every  step  In 
bis  presence.  I  told  Mr.  Wise  to  present  his  scheme  for  making  beet  tests  at 
the  university,  but  I  tiave  heard  nothing  from  him  since  concerning  the  matter. 
Regarding  the  testimony  before  the  congressional  committee  given  by  Mr. 
Bodkin,  whom  I  do  not  know.  I  wlH  say  thnt  I  was  astonished  when  I  read  It, 
since  It  Is  false  that  the  i»^eMor  of  chemistry  at  tbe  University  of  Colorado 
tUDSt  have  the  |>ermlBBloti  of  the  sugar  company  to  make  t>eet  tests.  Fnrtiier- 
more,  the  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  University  o4  Colorado  has  never  re- 
fuBsd  to  make  tests  on  sugar  beeta. 

Tours,  very  truly,  John  B.  Ekeijit. 

Professor  of  ChemUtrj/.  Vnivergitg  of  Colorado. 

Mr,  Pbtiokin.  Here  is  a  letter  from  the  seci:etary  of  the  Bureau  of 
Child  and  Animal  Tndustiy  of  Colorado,  in  reference  to  the  condi- 
tion of  these  children  working  in  the  beet  fields. 

The  CHADtHAM.  I  do  not  think  we  want  that.  There  is  no  dispute 
on  that  point  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  I^TRiKiN.  Here  is  another  leitter  that  I  think  important.  It 
is  from  the  former  superintendent  of  our  factory  at  Sterling.  Colo., 
in  regard  to  the  employment  of  Mr.  Keyes,  the  man  who  furnished 
the  figures,  according  to  Mr.  Combs,  as  to  cost  of  produotion.  This 
letter  shows  that  he  was  employed  at  our  factca^^  merely  as  an  as- 
fostant  storeke^er 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  you  may  just  put  that  one  letter,  not  the 
whole  correspondenoe  you  have  pinned  together,  in  the  record.  I 
take  it  that  letter  will:ezplain  tine  point. 

ScoTTSBi.TijT,  Nebb.,  Decemher   1H,    1911. 
Mr.  C.  S.  MoBET, 

PregUtent  the  Great  Western  Suffor  Co.,  Denver,  'Colo. 

Dbah  Bib:  My  attendon  baa  been  called  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Oimbs. 
^ven  before  th£  speolirl  commtttee  <mi  the  tnveaUgatloii  of  the  AmsBlcan  Sugar 
BeSnery  Co.  et  al..  In  part  of  which  he  Quotes  Mr.  C.  H.  Keyes  as  having  been 
connected  with  the  Sterling  factory  In  the  capadty  of  superintendent.  As  you 
kDow,  I  was  BnpM-fntendent  ef  the  -Bterling  factory  from  the  sprlng^tf^ 
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nntll  the  Bpritic  of  IBll.  On  account  of  the  testimony  giren,  ((uotins  Mr.  Eeyee. 
It  niiKht  imoicBt  you  to  know  that  Mr.  Keyes  was  anployed  at  the  Sterling 
factory  for  a  i>erJ«l  of  three  or  four  weeks  during  January  of  1908.  ns  I  recnl- 
lect  It,  as  asalsIniX  to  the  storekeeper  at  22i  cents  iier  hour.  Dnrlng  his  eni- 
ploynient  I  am  satisfied  thnt  It  would  be  Impossible  for  him  to  have  acqnirwl 
or  obtained  an  littelllgent  Idea  of  the  operation  of  the  factory,  or  any  conifire- 
benslve  notion  of  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  I  am  satisfled.  frnni 
my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Keyes.  which  hna  extended  over  a  period  of  the 
past  sli  years,  that  he  la  not  qualified  to  give  expert  testimony  upon  the  cost 
of  the  mnnufacture  of  sugar.  He  has  had  no  experience  In  the  mniiu factoring 
end  of  the  business  other  than  what  be  had  in  the  sirup  factory  at  Brighton. 
Colo.,  which  attempted  to  make  sugar  and  made  an  utter  ftiUure.  Mr.  Keyes 
made  application  to  me  for  a  position  after  the  failure  of  the  Itrlgliton  pla-il. 
but,  owlug  to  hiB  inexperience,  I  could  only  give  him  n  position  as  storekeeper 
helper,  in  which  posltiou  he  did  not  have  access  to  any  records  of  fjictory  operr 
tion.  Mr,  Keyes  quit  of  his  own  accord. 
Trusting  that  the  foregoing  loforiuatlon  will  be  of  Interest  to  yon,  I  am. 
Very  truly,  yonrs, 

F.   H.    ROBEBTS. 

Dknteb,  Colo.,  December  20,  IDll. 

Mr,  F,  H.  EoBEHTB,  Seottsbluff,  We6r. 

De&b  Sib  :  Replying  to  above,  I  appreciate  satue  very  much,  but  In  order  to 
have  any  weight  before  the  Investigating  committee  In  Washiagtoo  it  should 
be  sworn  to.  Our  manager  at  Sterling  factory  will  make  sworn  statement  that 
our  records  show  Mr,  C,  H.  Keyes  was  on  our  pay  roll  as  assistant  storeke^ier 
In  the  factory  from  January  1  to  January  10,  1908,  at  a  rate  of  22j  cents 
per  hour.  So  far,  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  that  Mr.  Keyes  was  ever 
employed  at  any  of  our  other  factories. 

Respectfully,  yours,  ' . 

State:  op  Kebkabka,  County  of  Sootts  Bluff,  »s: 

F.  H.  Roberts,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  statements  made  in 
the  foregoing  letter  are  true  to  his  best  knowledge  and  belief,  and  that  alDnni 
Is  personally  known  to  me. 

F,  n.  Roberts. 

Subscribed  niid  sivoni  tu  before  uic  this  2<itli  -iay  of  December,  ISII. 

ISEAL.]  S.  Staik, 

yotarv  PublU-. 

My  commission  expires  July  28,  ldl6, 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Here  is  something  that  I  have  been  personally 
connected  with  ever  since  I  have  been  with  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Co.,  and  I  would  like  to  advise  you  on  it ;  that  is,  in  reference  to  the 
pulp,  molasses,  and  meal-mill  operations  and  the  cattle-feeding  op- 
erations. I  want  to  deny,  and  most  emphatically,  that  we  have  at 
any  time  refused  to  sell  pulp  to  the  farmers.  The  farmers '  have 
always  used  76.95  per  cent  of  the  pulp.  We  have  sold  this  stuff  at 
a  price  from  $2.50  to  $5.50  per  ton  less  than  we  could  ship  it  away 
and  get  ready  sale  for  it;  and  we  have  done  that  for  no  selfish  reason. 
We  nave  done  it  to  improve  the  beet  crop.  Our  molasses  we  have 
always  sold  there  to  the  farmers.  Mr.  Dakan  positively  stated  that 
we  would  not  sell  it.  He  also  stated  that  the  cattle-f^ing  opera- 
tions were  owned  ^  subsidiary  companies.  That  is  not  so.  They 
are  owned  by  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co,,  and  the  profit  or  loss, 
as  the  case  may  be,  is  put  in  with  our  cost. 

In  reference  to  selling  molasses,  or  refusing  to  sell  molasses  as  he 
claimed,  that  is  untrue.  He  said  we  had  10  alfalfa  mills.  That  is 
untrue.  We  have  one  mill  at  Sterling  which  is  capable  of  producinjg 
a  marketable  product;  we  have  one  at  Brush  whicn  is  only  in  a  posi- 
tion to  produce  stuff  for  our  stock.    We  have  only  refused  to  sell  to 
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one  local  manufacturer  once,  and  that  was  after  making  sale  to  him 
at  the  local  feeding  price  and  for  the  purpose  of  local  feeders,  which 
W8S  considerably  Ibeiow  what  we  could  ship  at.  He  wanted  us  to 
route  it  to  a  manufacturer  in  the  East  to  whom  we  were  then  sup- 
plying the  product  at  a  hi^er  price. 

Mr.  Maley.  He  wanted  it  for  shipment! 

Wr.  Petbikin.  Yes,  sir;  instead  of  for  home  consumption.  We 
are  perfectly  willing  at  any  time  to  supply  same  to  the  people  in 
our  own  territory. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  statement  cover  all  now? 

Mr.  Pethikin.  I  think,  in  the  main,  that  is  all,  or  as  near  as  I 
can  give  it  in  the  very  hurried  manner  in  which  I  have  attempted  to 
give  it.  You  know,  when  rushed  this  way  it  is  extremely  hard  to 
cover  all  points,  and  especially  to  cover  them  clearly. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  vou  got  clearly  the  requirements  of  our 
contract  in  reference  to  specifying  that  the  oeets  shall  be  of  a  certain 
purity! 

The  CHABtUAy.  I  think  so.    We  have  your  contracts  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Petbikin.  In  speaking  of  it  it  was  intimated  that  they  must 
be  80  per  cent  pure  in  the  bwt.     That  is  not  the  meaning  of  it. 

The  Chairman,  That  is  it  in  effect,  I  take  it.  You  may  make  a 
brief  explanation  of  that, 

Mr.  Petrikin,  Eighty  per  cent  purity  means  that  80  per  cent  of 
the  solids  in  the  juice  after  it  is  taken  out  of  the  beet  shall  be  sugar. 

Tlie  Chairman.  That  is  what  the  80  per  cent  expression  in  the 
contract  means! 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Yea,  sir;  it  hasn't  anything  to  do  with  the  total 
weight  of  the  beet. 

Mr.  FoRDNKY.  Is  that  the  purity  of  the  sugar  contained  in  the 
beets,  80  per  cent  in  your  territory  f 

Mr.  Petbikin.  They  vary  so  much. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  What  is  the  average  purity ! 

Mr.  Pbtriktn.  I  think  the  contract  specifies  that  we  need  not  take 
beets  containing  less  than  12  per  cent  sugar,  or  less  than  80  per  cent 
purity.  I  have  explained  what  80  per  cent  purity  is.  I  would  like  Ut 
submit  for  your  information 

Mr.  FoRDNKY  (interrupting).  Before  you  get  away  from  that  I 
would  like  to  ask,  have  you  refused  beets  on  any  contract  because 
the  purity  was  below  80  per  cent! 

Mr.  Petrikin.  No,  sir.  And  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
explain'  that  matter.  We  have  never  refused  any  beets  that  I  know 
of.  We  had  beets  last  year  and  this  year,  but  more  especially  ladt 
year,  that  had  been  hailed  out  during  the  period  of  growing  seasoii, 
and  so  late  that  they  could  not  grow  a  new  set  of  leaves;  and  those 
beets  ran  down  to  7  per  cent  and  8  per  cent.  But  they  were  raised  in 
a  territory  where  the  people  had  worked  conscientiously  and  hard 
and  had  put  their  money  into  beets;  80,considering  the  circumstances 
and  without  saying  anything  to  them  or  even  letting  them  know 
about  it,  so  far  as  I  Know,  we  took  those  beets  in  under  the  clause  that 
we  should  not  take  any  beets  less  than  12  per  cent.  Now,  that  desire 
on  our  part  to  be  most  liberal  and  to  encourage  and  assist  those  who 
have  honestly  and  conscientiously  labored  to  raise  beets,  gives  us 
trouble  another  year.  When  we  see  a  man  neglecting  his  beets  and 
we  tell  him  to  go  to  work  on  them  or  they  will  be  below  the  test,  he 
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will  say  to  us,  "  It  doesn't  make  any  diffBrenoe  what  the  test  is,  you 
will  take  tbem  anyhow."  We  have  paid  these  people  thousands  oi 
dollars  rather  than  let  them  lose  their  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  don't  take  any  beets  under  the  contract  require- 
ments that  were  grown  not  undur  contract^ 

Mr.  Petrikin,   ^cs,  sir;  we  do. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Your  policy  is  not  to  take  themf 

Mr.  Petrjkin.  We  have  no  policv  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  has  been  stated  nere  that  you  did  not  take  beets 
except  under  contract  i 

Mr.  Petrikw.  I  know ;  but  we  have  taken  them. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  The  general  policy  is  not  to  use  beets  unless  grown 
under  contract  t 

Mr.  Peikikin.  No;  it  is  not  our  general  policy  not  to  use  beets 
not  grown  under  contract,  but  it  is  our  policy  to  contract  for  all  that 
we  expect  to  use. 

Mr.  FoRDMEY.  Have  yoii  refused  to  take  any  beets  that  you  did  not 
contract  for? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  have  you  anything  else? 

Mr.  Pethikin.  I  think  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  1912  cCHitract.  1 
will  say  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  1911  contract,  with  the  exception 
that  there  is  25  cents  per  ton  more  to  be  paid  clear  through,  ami 
instead  of  paying  50  cents  per  ton  for  silotng  beets  we  are  to  pay 
76  cents  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  that  is  explained  now. 

Mr.  Petrikin.  There  is  one  other  thing  that  I  would  like  to  cor- 
rect. First,  Judge  Raker,  I  would  like  -to  give  you  a  little  informa- 
tion, if  you  would  like  to  have  it,  in  reference  to  alfalfa. 

Mr.  Raker.  All  right 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Here  is  a  comprehensive  statement  of  our  experi- 
ence, and  I  will  be  glad  to  have  it  go  in  the  record,  if  you  are  wilUng- 
The  average  crop  of  alfalfa  in  northern  Colorodp,  for  a  period  of 
years,  was  3^  tons  per  acre;  cost  per  acre  abot)t $10.50 j  cost  per  ton 
$8  in  the  stack.  Suoing  price  per  ton  is  $6,  and  that  la  hifh.  The 
profit  per  ton  is  $3 ;  profit  per  acre  $10.50,  not  including  land  rentals, 
water  assessment,  or  taxes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  is  that  all? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  If  you  will  bear  with  me  just  a  moment  longer  I 
would  like  to  correct  one  other  thing  testified  to  by  Mr.  Com)^  I 
think,  on  page  3252,  as  to  sugar  content  in  his  bcete  as  being  a'  certain 
amount,  and  I  will  give  you  what  he  claimed  and  what  tae  records 
show  the  actual  fact  to  be,  as  follows: 
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The  Ch&ibman.  His  actual  average  was  14.31  per  cent,  instead  of 
17.3  per  cent  as  claimed  by  him  ? 

Mr,  Pethikin.  Yes,  sir.  In  looking  that  over  it  was  a  little  hard 
to  tell.  There  are  10  factories  and  he  gave  only  9.  He  eliminated 
1  factory.  I  want  to  see  that  the  Billings  factory  that  year  showed 
a  sugar  content  in  beets  of  16.04  per  cent,  which  would  make  the 
actual  total  average  for  the  year  14.34 -per  cent.  Now,  these  are  true 
geometrical  averages  that  each  factory  developed  divided  by  ^0. 

The  CiiAiRiLAN.  Where  did  you  get  those  figures? 

Mr.  Pethikin.  From  our  records. 

The  CHAffi^MAN.  Where  did  Mr.  Combs  get  his  figures  that  he  pre- 
sented before  this  committee? 

Mr.  Pethikin,  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  enough  with  the  record  to  say 
where  he  claimed  to  have  got  them  ? 

Mr.  .Pethikin,  Yes,  sir;  ne  said  he  got  them  from  Mr.  Keyes. 

The  Chaibman.  And  you  say  those  figures  are  incorrect  and  that 
the  ones  you  give  are  correct? 

mr.  Pethikin.  Yes,  sir.  And  in  Mr.  Garrett's  letter  they  are  veri- 
fied.   You  have  them  from  each  factory,  and  they  are  there  verified. 

The  Chaikman.  AJl  right. 

Mr.  Pbtrikin.  I  would  like  to  explain  one  other  thing.  The  wit- 
ness, Mr.  Dakan,  testified  that  the  sugar  company  would  have  a 
meeting  on  December  7 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  Who  so  testified? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Mr.  Dakan,  on  December  8,  page  3312  of  the  rec- 
ord, ri^t  where  Mr.  Dakan  had  his  long  talk,  at  the  middle  of  the 
page.  The  witness  testified  that  the  sugar  company  would  have  a 
meeting  on  December  7  and  decide  on  the  1912  contract,  I  want  to 
say  that  the  sugar  company  did  have  a  meeting,  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  of  the  managers  and  agricultural  superintendents,  and 
announced  what  the  1912  contract  would  be;  but  the  increase  in 
price  to  be  paid  for  beets  for  this  year  was  decided  on  in  October, 
when  Mr,  Horace  Havemeyer  was  in  Colorado.  What  I  want  to 
state  that  for  is  this— that  since  these  witnesses  have  returned  to 
Colorado  they  have  made  claims  in  order  to  further  their  own  inter- 
ests and  that  of  their  organization — and  as  to  their  organization  we 
think  it  might  be  a  good  thing  and  we  have  nothing  to  say  against 
it  at  all — that  it  was  because  of  their  coming  here  and  their  testi- 
mony that  an  increased  price  is  to  be  paid  in  1912.  That  is  not  true 
at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  Farmers'  Union? 

Mr.  Pbtrikin.  Yes,  sir.  Since  their  return  they  have  been  making 
capital  out  of  the  fact  that  the  publicity  given  this  matter  in  Wash- 
ington was  the  cause  for  the  change  in  the  contract.  I  want  to  tell 
you  sincerely  that  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  was  decided  upop  before? 

Mr.  Petrikxn.  Yes,  sir;  decided  in  October. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  actually  published  ? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Published  the  same  day  thcv  gave  the  testimf'ny. 

The  Chairman.  Bu^  it  was  really  all  decided  upon  before  that? 

Mr.  Petrikin,  ?"es,  sir;  all  tallied  over  in  October  and  decided 
uppn  at  that  time.  ,-.  , 
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The  Chairman.  But  only  made  public  on  the  day  that  the; 
testified ) 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker,  The  testimony  did  have  the  effect  of  making  it  public! 

Mr.  Petrikin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeh.  In  other  words,  it  was  made  public  after  the  testi- 
mony was  given  here? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Yesj  the  very  next  day,  but  before  anybody  in 
Colorado  knew  anything  about  the  testimony, 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  I  could  go  for  a  long  time  into  the  details  of  cost 
and  manufacture,  etc.,  if  you  would  take  the  time  to  hear  me.  I 
came  here  with  a  lot  of  ^ta  that  I  thought  might  be  both  inter- 
esting and  valuable  in  your  consideration  of  this  subject,  espeually 
in  view  of  what  has  been  loosely  stated  by  some  witnesses. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  your  statement  is  already  quite  full  on 
these  matters. 

Mr.  l^RiKiN.  Well,  I  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  time  Osti 
you  have  this  afternoon,  and  if  there  is  anything  further  I  shall  bt 
very  glad  to  furnish  it  upon  request 

The  Chairman.  You  have  shown  these  things  according  to  yonr 
books! 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Yes,  sir;  everything  given  you  here  is  correct  ts 
shown  on  our  books. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  statement  you  have  given  cover  the 
supplemental  matters  you  wished,  to  give  us? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Yesj  sir;  I  presume  so.  I  could  have  spent  a  good 
deal  more  of  your  tune,  but  I  have  gone  over  the  memoran^  u 
well  as  I  could  in  a  hurried  manner. 

The  Chairman,  Well,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Petrikin.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  about  how  correct  thor 
testimony  was,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  said 
one  factory  was  not  operated  because  it  was  not  profitable,  when  as 
a  matter  of  fact  we  did  operate  it  because  it  was  profitable,  and  iR 
wouldn't  build  a  plant  unless  it  was  profitable. 

TESTmONT  OF  US.  lAA  CUEIEY. 

AVitness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Pleaee  give  the  reporter  your  full  name. 

Mr.  CuHLEY.  Ira  Curley. 

The  Chairman.  "Where  do  you  live? 

Mr,  CrRi^^y.  Inrfe.  Mich.,  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan. 

The  Chairman,  vVhat  business  are  you  engaged  in! 

Mr,  Curley,  I  have  a  diversified  business,  starting  in  with  lumber- 
ing and  farming. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else? 

Mr.  Curley.  I  run  a  little  store  in  connection  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Merchandising? 

Mr.  Curley.  Yes,  sir, 

Tlie  Chairman.  Are  you  a  sugar  manufacturert 

Mr.  Curley,  No,  sir;  but  I  have  a  little  stock  in  the  sugar  com- 
pain-  there.  f--  i 

llie  Chairman.  You  say  you  have!  ^'s'"^^^  .yi^iOOglC 
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Mr.  CuHLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  iVhich  one? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  The  Menominee  River  Sugar  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  or  an  independent 
sugar  company? 

Mr.  Cdrley.  It  is  an  independent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  own  any  considerable  amount  of  stock? 

Mr.  CuBLEY.  Only  $5,000. 

The  Chairman,  Are  you  one  of  the  directors? 

Ml'.  CuRLET.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  tell  us.  as  brieflj'  and  succinctly  as  you 
can,  what  you  think  you  could  give  the  committee  some  light  oni 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Why,  I  had  but  very  little  preparation;  I  had  only 
less  than  an  hour  in  which  to  prepare  to  come  here, 

Mr.  FoRDNEY,  What  is  the  real  object  of  your  coming  here? 

Mr.  CtJKLEY.  For  the  general  benefit  of  our  country  and  community 
as  affects  the  sugar  industry. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY,  Is  there  any  specific  reason?  How  did  you  happen 
to  think  of  it  ? 

Mr,  CuRLET.  I  was  asked  to  come  here. 

Mr.  FoRnNET.  Who  asked  you  to  come? 

Mr.  CijRLEY.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  from  here  or  not.  Mr. 
McCormick  called  me  over  the  phone. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  B.  W.  McCormick? 

Mr.  CcKLEY.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  superintendent  of  the  company  in 
which  I  am  a  stockholder. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY,  He  is  the  gentleman  who  asked  you  to  come  and 
testify  ? 

Mr.  CuHLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  points  did  you  want  to  enlighten  us  about? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  I  am  sure  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  FoBONEY.  Did  you  want  to  tell  us  about  what  beets  you  raise? 

Mr.  CtTRLEY.  Yes.  I  started  in  in  a  moderate  way.  It  was  a  new 
thing.  They  formed  our  company  and  got  it  to  going,  and  I  have 
raised  beets  for  it  for  the  last  nme  years  on  lands  I  have  cleared.  Our 
country  is  a  new  country,  just  developing  in  the  beet-industry  way, 
and  we  have  now  got  so  we  are  raising  beets  very  successfully, 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  How  many  acres  of  beets  do  you  raise,  on  an 
average  ? 

Mr.  CuBLEY.  I  raise  about  16  acres. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  For  nine  years  you  have  raised  on  an  average  of  15 
acres  of  beets  per  year? 

Mr.  CtTKLEY.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  ^Vnat  is  the  average  tonnage  that  you  raised  during 
those  nine  years,  or  do  you  know? 

Mr.  CuRLBY.  Why,  I  know  very  close  to  it.  I  haven't  got  my  fig- 
ures. I  told  Mr.  McCormick  that  I  didn't  recall  exactly,  but  could 
give  an  idea.  He  could  have  gotten  from  his  books  exactly  what  my 
production  of  beets  was  for  the  past  nine  years. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Well,  give  them  as  close  as  you  can. 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  I  had  a  very  fair  crop.  They  run  about  from  10  to 
16  and  17  tons  per  acre.  As  I  say,  I  aid  not  know  what  was  recjuired 
of  me  when  I  was  requested  to  come  here,  and  I  did  not<prepara  to 
give  exact  figures.  A.  <    ^^K 
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Mr.  FoKDNET,  You  know  in  a  general  way  about  what  your  aver- 
ag«  crop  is  per  year  ? 

Mr.  CuKLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Give  your  average  price  received  and  average  toa- 
n^e,  if  you  have  it 

Mr.  CuBLBr.  I  haven't  a  record  of  that. 

Mr.  FoRDXEr.  What  is  the  average  price  per  acre? 

Mr.  CuBLEY.  This  year  it  was  $6  per  ton.  We  received  a  flat  rale 
on  the  start 

Mr.  FoRoNEY.  This  year  you  got  $6  per  ton  for  your  beets! 

Mr.  CnHLEY.  Yes,  sir;  $6  per  ton. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  How  nmny  tons  did  you  raise  per  acre  this  year? 

Mr.  CuKLEY.  15.1431. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  14|  tons  to  the  acret 

Mr.  Cdkley.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  you  got  $6  for  them? 

Mr.  CuBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRoi4EY.  That  would  be  $94.50  per  acre  gross  receipts} 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoKDMEY.  What  did  it  cost  you  to  raise  that  cropi 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  I  raised  this  year  my  crop  at  an  entire  expense  of 
$438.81. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  does  that  expense  coverl 

Mr.  CuRLEY,  Fifteen  acres, 

The  Chairman.  That  means  a  cost  of  $438.81  for  15  acres  of  beets! 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoKDKEY.  That  is  about  $32  per  acre.  What  were  your  gross 
receipts  'i 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  $1,382.02. 

Mr-  FoBDNEY.  And.net  profit  of  what? 

Mr.  CcRLEY.  $943.21. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  On  15  acres? 

Mr.  CuKiJiY.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  crop  is  a  little  better  than  we  have  been  hear- 
ing about  from  Colorado^ 

Mr.  Cdrlev.  It  is  better  than  some,  and  not  so  grood  as  some  up 
our  way.    There  were  a  good  d^al  better  crops  than  I  had- 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  very  good  soil? 

Mr.  Cdrley.  Yes,  sir;  very  good  soil  and  nicely  adapted  ,to  tht 
sugar-beet  culture. 

The  Chairman.  That  figures  out  $62.88  per  acre? 

Mr.  CcBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  price  you  get  for  beetsi  . 

Mr.  Cdbij:y.  Very  much  so. 

The  Chaibman.  You  could  stand  a  small  reduction  in  the  price  of 
sugar,  couldn't  you,  in  behalf  of  the  poor  consumerl 

Mr,  CuRLEY.  Well,  not  much. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  would  be  satJ^ed  with  that  profit  in  tbe  lum- 
ber business  ? 

Mr.  CuHLEY.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  has  hfiU  up  the  lumber 
business. 

Mr.  Kaker.  What  do  you  figure  as  the  market  value  of  your  land) 

Mr.  Cd^ley.  Iiots  of  this  unclea,red  land  caa  W.  bniwht  for  $8 
per  acre.  .«::,;  LiOOylc 
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Mr.  Rakeb.  I  mean  ttat'jou  haVe  improved? 

Mr.  Coaui'r.  VTell^  land  that  Will  grow  these  beets  I'  conSifter 
worth  from  $100'to^50  pelf  acrt.  But  it  can  he  bought  for  a  good 
deal  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  $50  ol-  IWJ'pef  acrte? 

Mr.  Cdblbt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  ChaibMan.  It  will  pay  for  itself  every  year  and'  tWen  you 
have  a  reasonable  ptofift 

Mr.  CcKiXr.  Well,  of  course  it  ta^es  some  worK  to  prodilCe  that 
sugar. 

Mr.  Rakcs.  As  a  mattfer  of  fact  Michigan  is  about  the  best  State, 
as  to  climate  and  soil,  for  producing  sugar  beets  that  we  hav^f 

Mr.  CMrlet.  r  don  t  think  there  is  any  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Pobdnet.  You  Will  never  get  a  Michigander  to  deny  that 
proposition.  They  sell  sunshine  out  in  California,  in  Judge  Raker's 
State,  and'of  course  we  cah  not  beat  that  in  Michiean. 

Mr.  CDHLiiy.  I  call  that  a  pretty  good  yield.  We  had  quite  a  time 
of  it,  we  men  raising  sugar  beets.  We  didn't  have  much  cleared 
land  at  the  start,  I  got  a  l''reiichman  interested  and  he  wouldn't 
agree  to  take  but  1  acre  at  the  start,  and  his  receipts  for'  that  acre 
Were  2l  tons  SOO  pounds.  lie  then  said,  "I  am  going  to  plant  next 
year  " — well,  I  don't  know  how  many  acres. 

Mr.  McCohmiCk,  If  permitted,  I  will  say  that  I  asked  Mr;  Ciirley 
to  come  here  and  state  the  ^tuatibn  from  his  .standpoint  as  a  beet 
grower.  He  is  a  iiian  who  went  to  that  country  30  years  ago,  when 
it  was  a  wilderness,  and  has  witnessed  and  takeu  part  in  the  vast 
improvement  the  country  has  undergone,  arid  I  thought'  uiaybe  the 
committee  would  be  glad  to  know  what  the  sugar-beet  industry  has 
done  and  is  doing  toward  the  development  of  that  country.  We  havie 
a  new  country  and  it  is  not  ever^y  crop  that  thrives  there. 

Mr.  MXi.RY.  Is  there  riiuch  doing  in  the  beet  industry  in  your  part 
of  Michigani 

Mr.  CuBLEY.  Everybody  has  got  into  it  that  caii  get  into  it; 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  there  one  factory  or  more  tliei'e! 

Mr.  Cnifl,EY.  Just  one  factory. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  r  would  like  to  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  cpflimittee 
that  I  have  personally  tiramped  ove;r  the  territory  where  Mr.  Curley 
lives,  doing'so  when  it  was  an  unbroken  forest  except  for  railroad 
right  of  way,  being  all  a  wilderness.  I  was  at  tlie  tune  estimating 
timber. 

Mr.  Cdbley.  Senator  Stepheijson  was  telling  us  a  while  ago  tibout 
being  up  there  ajid  being  faiMhaT  with  that  territory.  Whenl'got 
there  30  yeurs  ago  there  woe  not  a  rod'  of  road  from  MenoAtiiee, 
except  the  old  State  road. 

Mr.  Malbt.  How  much  is  the  capacity' of '  tlie  factory  that  is  the^ 
now! 

Mr.  Curley.  It  is  a  1,000-ton  factory". 

Mr.  MalbY.  Are  there  plenty  of  beets  now  grown  to  suf^ly*  that 
factory? 

Mr.CnBLEY.  Yes,sir;  wehadplentyttfrlinitthisyear,  Mr.McCor- 
mick  can  enlighten  you  on  that. 

Mr.  MA1.BT.  Is  it  running  yet! 

Mr.  CuBLEY.  No,  sir ;  it  has  just  finished. 

Mr.  Malby,  How  many  days^  run  did  you  have  this  year! 
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Mr.  CuRLEY.  Seventy  thousand  tons — 70  or  80  days. 

Mr.  Malbt.  How  many  acres  of  land  have  you  under  cuItivatiiHi! 

Mr.  CuKLET.  Seven  thousand  acres  actually  grown  in  beets  hj 
measured  acreage. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  has  been  of  general  benefit  to  the  community — this 
fiuear  factory — has  it  nott 

Mr.  CtJRiiY.  Why,  it  certainly  has.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  I  am  also  interested  in  a  little  bank  there,  and  we  make  small 
loans  through  the  bank  to  carry  the  farmers  through,  and  if  you 
were  to  see  the  sugar-beet  checl^  coming  in  and  the-mcrease  in  de- 
posits you  would  think  the  sugar-beet  industry  was  a  good  thing 
generally.    It  is  something  wonderful. 

Mr.  Malby.  This  is  a  fair  question,  perhaps:  Which  of  two  in- 
vestments of  $5,000j  in  a  sugar  factory  or  in  a  farm,  would  give  you 
the  greater  return  m  money  t 

A&.  Cdhley.  I  think  the  farm  would,  without  doubt  I  know  for 
sure  vou  are  not  getting  a  very  big  rake-off  from  the  factory.  We 
tan  that  factory  for  two  years  on  wind. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  ran  it  two  years  on  wind? 

Mr.  CUBI.EY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Rakeh.  Why  is  it  that  all  of  the  people  from  these  cities  are 
not  going  out  to  this  valuable  and  productive  farm  landt 

Mr.  CuHLEY.  Why,  now,  that  is  rather  a  remarkable  thing.  I 
think  that  is  a  question  that  baffles  the  greatest  men  on  earth,  to 
think  that  men  will  live  in  cities,  and  live  as  they  do,  while  there  is 
so  much  good  farm  land  to  be  had  cheap,  with  its  healthy  and  happy 
farm  life  they  could  enjoy  by  going  out  in  the  country.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  association  or  being  where  they  can  get  together  thick,  I 
guess— get  where  they  can  see  the  red  lights.  I  just  can  not  account 
for  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Rakeh.  When  you  use  the  words  "  see  the  red  lights,"  do  you 
do  so  in  the  same  connection  that  my  friend  Fordney  iSed  the  word 
"slums"  awhile  ago? 

Mr.  CuBLRY.  Oh,  no.  I  do  not  know  anything  much  about  your 
slums.  I  mean  that  men  seem  to  want  to  get  out  ror  recreation  where 
they  can  have  some  fim,  and  see  the  bright  lights.  The  boys  want 
to  get  into  the  towns  and  meet  the  girU,  and  the  girls  want  to  get 
there  to  meet  the  boys,  and  you  may  laiow,  probably,  that  some- 
times these  meetings  are  vety  pleasant. 

Mr,  Hinds.  I  suppose  they  never  meet  one  another  in  the  fanning 


regions  ? 
Mr.  Cu 


,  CuBLEY.  Well,  yes,  they  do ;  but  you  can  keep  a  little  better 
string  on  them  in  that  way. 

Mr.  FonnNEY.  What  class  of  labor  do  you  have  in  the  beet  fields 
in  your  part  of  the  country! 

Mr.  Cdrijiy,  I  have  my  neighborhood  boys  and  girls. 

Mr.  FoRDMEY.  You  have  a  little  town  connectra  with  the  saw- 
mill! 

Mr.  CtTBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  You  employ  the  citizens  of  that  country! 

Mr.  Cdrley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Do  you  have  any  imported  labor! 

Mr.  CuRiJiY.  No,  sir. 
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The  Ckaihman.  Do  the  community  people  do  the  handwork? 

Mr.  CoHLEY.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  and  very  glad  to  do  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  an  unlimited  territory  of  very  good  soil ! 

Mr.  Cdblet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  And  there  is  wild  land  there  yet? 

Mr.  CiJBiiEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoHDNET.  The  timber  is  cut  off,  leaving  the  land  laying  there 
waiting  for  somebody  to  come  along  and  grow  beets  and  potatoes? 
potatoes  ? 

Mr.  Cdhlbt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  H1K0.S.  Is  that  land  subject  to  homestead  regulations? 

Mr.  CcKLEY,  No,  sir;  there  are  no  homesteads  there  any  more,  to 
speak  of.  The  first  farmers  were  homesteaders,  but  they  were  not  a 
very  energetic  class  of  farmers,  and  never  cleared  a  great  deal  of 
land.  They  took  the  timber  and  made  themselves  a  little  home,  with 
a  few  exceptions ;  some  have  elegant  homes,  that  went  out  to  get  one. 
But  as  a  rulCj  they  took  off  the  timber,  sold  out,  and  went  off  to  get 
on  the  prairie  land.  A  great  many  of  them  have  come  back,  too; 
the  most  of  them  have  come  back  that  went  west. 

Another  thing,  gentlemen,  that  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  is  that  I  think  we  have  the  finest  alfalfa  belt  in  America  right  in 
our  sugar-beet  country.  I  have  taken  into  consideration  the  cost 
and  know  about  the  alfalfa  fields,  and  we  generally  make  the  most 
with  a  crop  of  alfalfa  after  a  crop  of  sugar  beets. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  much  farm  have  you? 

Mr.  CuHLEY.  I  have  about  325  acres  in  tillable  shape,  and  then  I 
have  some  range-pasture  land,  about  3,000  acres. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  You  raise  alfalfa  successfully? 

Mr.  CcBLBT.  Yes,  sir;  oh,  fine. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  many  tons  per  acre  of  alfalfa  per  year  do  you 
get  off  your  land? 

Mr.  CnHi.EY.  Between  5  and  6  tons  from  three  cuttings. 

Mr,  Haker.  That  is  nothing  less  than  man'elous,  is  it,  when  out 
in  (^lorado,  where  it  is  susceptible  of  alfalfa  raising  by  irrigation, 
you  can  only  get  3  tons  per  acre,  while  in  Michigan  you  can  get  5  or 
6  tons  per  acre? 

Mr.  Cdsley.  Well,  that  is  what  struck  me.  I  had  heard  so  much 
about  the  alfalfa  business  that  I  made  a  little  trip  out  through  the 
West  to  rest  up  and  see  how  they  did  it,  but  when  I  came  back  home 
and  saw  my  field  I  didn't  want  to  go  to  Colorado  or  Washington  or 
Oregon  or  Idaho.  I  was  entirely  satisfied,  and  had  no  ambition  to 
leave  the  old  farm  that  I  had  started  in  on.  We  produce  thegoods, 
and  there  are  men  here  in  the  Capitol  that  know  about  it.  Then  as 
to  the  oat  crop  after  beets,  I  raised  for  two  years  in  succession  100 
bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre- 
Mr.  Raker.  That  is  something  like  California,  where  they  raise 
100  to  125  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  CuKLEY.  I  don't  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  raise  any  wheat? 

Mr.  CuHi-EY,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  HiKDS.  Do  some  of  your  neighbors  raise  wheat? 

Mr.  Cdbijit.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  much  wheat  do  they  get  following  the  beet  crop; 
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Mr.  CuRLEY.  Well,  now,  I^  couldn't  tell  you  about  that,  beamae  I 
don't  know  of  an  individual  that  raised  wneat  in  my  vicinity  after 
beets,  but  they  have  run  up  as  high  as  42  bushels' to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Forty-two  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre!' 

Mr.  CuRLET.  Yes,  sir.     But  the  average  is  about  24  bushels  person 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  following  a  beet  crop  or  on  ordinary  landl 

Mr,  CtJRLET.  No,  sir;  outside  of  the  beet  crop. 

Mr.  HiKDS.  That  is  a  surprising  yield,  is  it  not  t 

Mr,  CuELEY,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Hinds.  That  is  not  irri^ted  land? 

Mr.  CuELEY,  Oh,  no;  that  land  is  just  as  God  left  it. 

Mr.  Malby,  "VVhat  is  the  nature  of  the  soil? 

Mr.  CuHLEY.  It  is  a  sandy  loam. 

Mr.  Malby.  Dark? 

Mr.  CuRLEY,  Some  of  it  is  dark  and  others  just  light — or  riot 
light,  but  a  nice  brown. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  A  reddish  clay  soil) 

Mr.  CuHLEY.  There  is  not  enou^  clay  to  be  sticl^  at  all. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  there  enough  clav  in  it  to  make  it  productive? 

Mr.  CuRLEY,  Oh,  yes;  it  is  proauctive,  all  rightl 

Mr,  Malby.  A  light  colored  sandy  soil  isn't  a  very  productive  soil, 
is  it? 

Mr.  CuHLEY.  No;  but  don't  understand  me  that  this  is  saiuL  It  is 
a  nice  loamy  soil  that  won't  pack.    It  isalmost  invariably  loose. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  it  easy  to  cultivate? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Easily  cultivated.     It  doesnt  bake. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  fertilize  at  all? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  This  48  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  would  be  on  land 
that  was  fertilized  ? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  No^  not  after  a  beet  crop.  I  don't  fertilize  aAer  a 
beet  crop.  T  fertilize  before  a  beet  crop,  when  I  can,  and  then  so» 
my  grain.  I  keep  a  good  many  horses  and  a  good  deal  of  stock,  and  I 
cater  to  grass,  oats,  and  com. 

Mr.  jV^ldt.  Is  your  fertilizer  manure? 

Mr.  CtJRLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  ExcIufflVelT  manure? 

Mr.  CtTRi^r.  Oh,  yes.  1  never  bou^t  fertilizer.  I  tried  a  bag  at 
two  that  Mr.  McCormiok  soit  up — patent  fertilizer — but  didst  think 
80  much  of  it;  never  thought  it  cut  any  fisure  with  me.  I  would 
rather  take  manure  and  let  the  patent  fertilizers  go. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  all,  we  will  excuse  Mr.  Gurtey-  with  the 
thanks  of  the  committee  for  his  attendtmqe; 

Mr,  CoRLEY.  I  am  very  much  obliged  for  favoring  me  with  tD'op- 
portunity  of  testifying. 

And  at  4.45  o'clock  p.  m.  the  c<«nmittee'  adjonmed  until  to-mOrrbV, 
Saturday  morning,  January  13-  ■"'12,  at  10,30  o'clock. 
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Special  Committee  on  the  Investigation 
OF  THE  Amerioan  Suoar  Refining  Co.  and  Others, 

House  op  Representatives, 
WasUngton,  D.  C,  Saturday,  January  13,  1912. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a,  m,,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hard- 
wick  (chairman)  presiding. 

TE8TI1E0HT  OF  lOl.  WALLACE  P.  WILLETT— Resnmed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willett,  before  taking  up  the  consular  reports, 
are  there  any  other  matters  you  want  to  refer  to ! 

Mr.  Willett.  One  or  two.  In  the  hearings  of  my  testimony  not 
yet  received  from  the  printer  I  gave  a  statement  oy  Mi-.  Pnnsen- 
Geerligs  from  his  book  giving  cost  of  production  of  sugar  on  some 
estates  in  Java  as  $1.49  per  hundred  pounds.  From  the  same  book,  a 
translation  of  page  143,  Java  Handbook,  volume  4,  by  Prinaen-Geer- 
ligs,  Amsterdam,  March  1,  1911,  reads  as  follows: 

The  yearly  leporte  of  the  difierent  compciiuea  givei  for  the  ccet  price  of  eugu  on  the 
different  eatatee  a  number  of  cipheis,  which  \axy  in  accordance  with  the  aseortment 
ot  eugst,  the  diatancea  from  the  eeaport,  the  int«reet  which  haa  to  he  paid  on  th«  cflpi- 
tal,  the  production,  etc.  That  it  is  very  difficult  to  state  a  positive  cost  price.  In 
general,  we  can  say  that  the  ciphers  of  Mr.  Jacob  are  still  of  value,so  that  the  cost  price 
ot  sugar  No.  11  te  13  Dutch  etcuidard  and  96°  test,  including  all  eicpenses  except  inter- 
eat  on  the  capital,  can  be  accepted  as  being  F.  C.50  per  pihol  or  S8  F.  per  ton. 

These  fi^^'"'^  equal  $1.58  per  100  pounds. 

The  estimate  on  page  145  of  this  Dook,  of  about  F.  5  ($1.4^  per 
100  pounds)  was  based  on  operations  in  only  one  district  of  Java. 

In  other  words,  the  coat  of  production  of  sugars  of  No.  11  to  !3 
Dutch  standard  in  the  island  of  Java  is  given  in  Mr.  Geerligs's  book 
as  $1.58  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  No.  1 1  to  No.  13  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  That  is  96"  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  that  is  what  we  call  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes;    96°  sugar. 

The  Ghaibhan.  At  one  place  he  figures  it  at  a  little  less  than 
$1.50  and  at  another  place  a  little  more  than  $1.50. 

Mr.  Willett.  At  one  place  $1.49,  and  on  the  whole  island  9  cents 
higher. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Willett,  where  can  we  find  a  reUable,  authorita- 
tive statement  with  lefei-ence  to  the  manufacture  and  raising  of 
sugar  in  Java,  as  to  the  character  of  labor  employed  and  what  they 
are  paid,  if  we  should  desire  to  go  into  such  matters  ? 

The  C^irman.  Mr.  Geerligs's  b(K)k  give."  that,  does  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  WiLLKTT.  I  have  not  translated  it  Far  eDough  to  see  whether 
it  does  or  not.  Aa  to  the  labor  question,  I  do  not  Imow  of  anybody 
in  this  country  who  could  give  you  that.  I  could  obtain  it  for  the 
committee  from  Java  from  our  correspondent  there.  We  have  a  vety 
careful  correspondent  in  Java,  and  it  may  be,  Mr.  Malby,  I  have  that 
information  already  in  my  office  from  his  letters.  I  wUi  look  it  up 
and  see. 

Mr,  Malby.  If  you  have  it,  I  would  really  hke  to  have  you  file  it. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  If  I  have  the  information  I  will  file  it. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  am  somewhat  interested,  because  apparently  that 
price  is  somewhat  less  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and  there  must 
De  some  cause  for  it;  that  is  to  say,  to  ray  mind  it  could  not  be  simply 
the  BoU  alone  or  the  quantity  produced ;  it  must  he  in  the  actual  money 
co3t  of  the  production,  and  for  that  reason  I  would  like  to  know  just 
what  those  conditions  are. 

Mr.  Wh-lbtt.  At  one  time  we  made  a  comparative  statement  of 
the  cost  of  sugars  in  Cuba  and  the  cost  of  sugars  in  Java  and  pub- 
lished it  in  our  paper. 

The  Chaibhan.  Have  you  that  paper  here  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  difference  did  it  show;  do  you  remeiO' 
ber? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  My  recollection  is  we  stated  in  that  paper  that 
Cuban  estates  varied  from  IJ  Co  2  cents  a  pound  in  their  cost,  and, 
takii^  the  whole  island  together,  the  cost  of  producing  96  test 
su^rs  in  Cuba  could  be  placed  at  tl.85  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chaibhan.  They  are  pretty  close  together,  then  "i 

Mr.  WiLX£TT.  In  makii^  that  comparison  with  Java  we  to<^  such 
^ures  as  we  had  at  hand,  and  I  think  we  stated  that  tiioee  %ures 
represented  a  sterling  cost  which  was  slightly  below  the  cost  in  Cuba. 
Exactly  what  that  difference  was  I  do  not  recdl,  but  it  could  oot 
have  exceeded  a  quarter  of  &  cent  a  pound.  It  could  not  have 
exceeded  these  figures  of  Mr.  Geeriiga  ofl^  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Did  you  have  in  that  connection  the  amount  of  sugar 
cane  or  sugar  per  acre  which  is  produced  in  each  place  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Ko,  sir;  we  simply  took  the  statements  of  diff»«Dt 
parties  as  to  the  cost  of  those  sugars  in  Java. 

Mr.  Malbt.  What  I  really  had  in  mind  was  to  find  out  whrther 
Java  was  really  a  coimtry  of  greater  productivity  than  other  coun- 
tries per  acre. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  may  have  that  information  in  my  office.  I  will 
look  it  up. 

Mr.  Malbt.  All  of  those  conditions  would  be  important,  if  briefly 
stated.  I  do  not  want  a  long  statement  of  it,  but'if  1  could  get  some- 
thing which  went  to  show  how  much  they  produced  per  acre,  and 
whether  they  have  to  have  annual  plantm^  or  10-year  plantings, 
and  what  they  paid  their  labor  in  the  fields  and  in  the  mills,  and  any- 
thing which  goes  to  make  up  the  cost. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  If  I  can  ascertain  that  I  will  be  pleased  to  do  so. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  table  on  pa^  3651, 
which  gives  the  eSect  of  reciprocity  with  Cuba,  showing  that  Cuba 
during  six  years  before  reciprocity  received  within  0.044  cents  per 
100  pounds  of  the  world's  price  as  made  at  Hambui^,  while  during 
the  eight  years  of  reciprocity,  from  1904  to  1911,  inclusive,  Cuba  has 
averaged  24  cents  per  100  pounds  below  Hamburg  parity. 
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Mr.  MAI.BY.  In  other  words,  the  coosumer  has  got  some  beoefit 
from  Cuban  reciprocity  ? 

Mr.  WnjUBTT.  But  not  in  every  instaiice. 

Mr.  Malbt,  What  is  the  average  ? 

Mr.  WmLETT.  The  other  tables  show  that  at  one  time  in  one  of 
tliese  years,  1910  or  1911,  Cuba  sold  at  99  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
below  Hambui^  pwitj',  giving  away  their  entire  20  per  cent  advan- 
tage of  34  cents  per  100  pounds  and  56  cents  per  100  pounds  besides. 
That  does  not  appear  in  the  table. 

Mr.  Malby.  As  I  understand,  thia  ia  a  table  of  averages. 

Mji.  WjLi^Tr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNET,  Did  the  consumer  get  that,  or  did  the  refinera  get  a 
portion  trf  it  f 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  An  analysis  of  the  tables  I  have  given  you  shows 
that. 

The  Chaibuan.  The  tables  showing  tiie  differential  between  raw 
and  refined  sugar  will  show  that  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Table  No.  6-A,  page  3549,  shows  tliat,  the  table 
entitled  "Effect  of  reduction  of  20  per  cent  reciprocity  with  Cuba 
under  Dingley  law."     That  table  shows  who  got  the  reduction. 

The  Chairhan.  How  mucli  tlie  refiner  got  and  how  much  the  con- 
sumer got  is  shown  in  that  table  i 

Mr,  WiLLBTT.  Yes,  sir.  The  summing  up  of  the  table  says  that 
the  net  gain  of  refiners  b^  Cuban  reciprocity  was*  0.063;  the  total 
amount  of  duty  taken  oft  was  0.361 ;  leaving  for  diviaioa  between 
Cuba  and'  United  States  consumere,  0.298.  The  r«£lier  took  0.063 
and  the  consumer  and  Cuba  got  0.298. 


Then  follows  the  table  to  which  I  called  your  attention. 
The  average  dlSerence  between  cenbrihigal  sugars  of  99°  polariscope  m  New  York 


These  tables  show  that  during  the  six  years  of  the   Dingley  law 
"       ^  '         lid  J 


cJi 


preceding  reciprocity,  Cuba  sold  her  crop  within  $0,044  per  100 
pounds  of  the  world's  price  as  fixed  by  the  Hamburg  market  not- 
withstanding it  included  countervailii^  duty  of  $0.27,  was  assessed 
bjy  the  United  States,  while  during  the  eight  years  of  reciprocity 
dtiba  has  sold  her  crop  at  an  average  per  year  of  24  cents  per  100 
pounds  below  the  world's  price. 

The  reciprocity  duty  allowance  to  Cuba  ie  $0,337  per  100  pounds,  of  which  amount 
Cuba  received  (0.097  per  100  poundn.  Our  fliBt  analyais  shows  that  refiners  received 
of  the  10.337  allowance,  tO.063;  total,  <D.16;  leaving  the  gain  to  coneumen  by  reci- 
procity 10.177  per  100  pounds. 

The  Chaibman.  That  was  divided  between  the  three,  the  con- 
sumer getting  the  lai^est  amount,  about  one-half,  and  the  balance 
being  divided  between  Cuba  and  the  refiners  1 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes;  the  consumer  received  $0,177  out  of  the  $0,337. 
That  confirms  the  first  table,  that  Cuba  and  the  consumer  received 
together  $0,298. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Lowry  who  suggested  the  Cuban 
planters  might  possibly  combine,  and,  if  so,  they  would  be  able  to 
exact  the  fiul  amount  of  the  duty  paid. 
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Mr.  WiLLBTT.  They  are  not  able  to  do  so  for  aeveral  p 

Mr,  Malbt.  And  therefore  no  one  would  get  any  benefit. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  Cuban  planter  is  not  in  a  position  to  do  that  at 
thepresent  time. 

The  CeAmMA».  Why  not  t 

Jpfr.  WiLLETi.  And  the  chances  are  he  never  will  be.  To  do  that 
he  would  have  to  keep  his  sugars  into  the  sununer  months,  and  they 
deteriorate,  which,  together  with  the  cost  of  storage,  would  cause 
him  to  lose  as  much  as  he  would  selling  at  the  lower  pric«e  at  the 
height  of  the  season.  They  are  limited  as  to  their  warehouse  facili- 
ties. There  has  also  been  difficulty  as  to  finances  for  such  a  Itrg^ 
amount  of  sugar. 

The  Chaibman.  So  that  even  if  they  overcame  the  last  two  ob- 
stacles the  first  one,  in  your  opinion,  is  a  natural  loss  and  insure 
mountable  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  at  this  point  to  state 
that  in  Willett  &  Gray's  Journal  of  January  11, 1912,  is  tnis  quotation: 

The  diSerence  in  parity  between  European  beet  augaie  and  Cuban  ceobrifuKala  dur- 
ing February  was  0.47  ceiitiiil9U;  0.66cent  in  1910,  and  during  May,  1910,  it  wbssb 
much  a«  0.63  cent,  while  Cuba  to-day  is  0.79  cent  bcdow  the  panty  of  beets^  with  an 
abundant  prospect  of  supplies  for  tne  United  Btatee,  and  an  expected  dimtage  in 
Europe. 

What  about  that  statement,  Mr  Willett  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  It  is  a  fact  that  Cuba  is  giving  away  its  reciproci^ 
advantage,  and  so  much  besides,  if  I  have  the  fibres  correcUy. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  According  to  that  they  have  not  only  lost  the 
difference  in  duty,  but  they  have  also  lost  45.3  be^des. 

Mr.  Willett.  That  is  along  the  same  line  I  mentioned  just  now, 
that  one  time  during  those  years  they  were  selling  at  99  cents  a  hun- 
dred below  the  parity  of  Hambui^. 

The  Chaikuan.  But  that  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Willett.  No;  that  is  according  to  the  rule  duiing  the  hei^t 
of  the  Cubf^  crop. 

The  Chaieman.  Because  of  the  coming  onto  the  market  of  thear 
crop? 

Mr.  Willett,  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Malbt.  How  long  do  they  continue  taking  that  low  price! 

Mr,  Willett.  Along  in  August  and  SeptemMr,  when  Cuba  has 
no  more  fiugfirs  to  sell,  or  a  very  small  amount  to  sell,  then  the  Cuban 
price  rises  to  the  parity  of  the  Hamburg  f.  o.  b.  price. 

The  C^iBMAN.  What  good  does  that  do  the  Cuban  planter  i 

Mr.  Willett.  Xone. 

The  Chaibhan.  Therefore,  does  he  get  anything  from  this  reci- 
procity ? 

Mr,  Willett.  I  doubt  if  lie  gets  very  much  out  of  the  reciprocity. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  do  we  get  anytliiog  t 

Mr.  Willett.  Oh,  ves. 

The  Chairman.  All  he  does  not  get  the  consumer  gets  t 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Except  the  smalt  amount  the  refiner  gets  * 

Mr.  Willett.  Except  the  small  amount  the  refiner  may  taka. 
Before  I  forget  it,  in  any  new  tariff  bill  to  be  passed  that  important 
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thing  should  be  recogaized  and  studied  out  because  wbile  Cuba  ia 
taking  9Q  cents  less  than  the  world's  price  the  beet-sugar  men  of 
this  country  are  losing  that  much  protection;  their  protection  is  that 
much  reduced  during  that  period. 

Mr.  Malbt.  How  long  do  these  reduced  prices  on  Cuban  sugars 
continue  1 

Mr.  WnJ-BTT.  They  can  not  continue  very  lone. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Well,!  do  not  care  for  the  lengtb  of  time,  but  does 
it  apply  to  that  period  of  time  when  they  nlarket  a  majority  of 
their  swears  t 

'Mr.  WiLLiTT.  It  applies  to  the  period  of  time  when  they  are 
making  their  earhest  production  in  the  island  of  Cuba  and  want  to 
eell  it  rapidly  for  ranous  reaeons,  the  first  of  ii^ch  is  they  have 
borrowea  money  and  they  want  to  replace  it,  and  the  commission 
merchant  of  Cuoa  is  urging  them  to  sell  their  sugars  to  meet  those 
obligations. 

&&.  Malbt.  That  may  be  so,  but  that  does  not  answer  my  quee- 
tion.  My  question  is  to  ascertain  whether  those  reductions  in  price 
apply  during  the  period  of  time  when  they  are  actually  marketing 
a  majority  of  their  sugars,  or  does  it  apply  to  only  a  portion  of  that 
timet 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  It  applies  to  a  time  when  they  are  marketing  about 
one-fouriih  of  their  crop. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Then  for  one-fourth  of  their  crop  they  get  less  than 
the  amount  of  the  difference  t 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  They  get  less  than  the  amount  of  the  difference  by  a 
la^  amount  on  the  other  three-quarters. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Will  you  say  that  on  three-fourths  of  the  crop  they  get 
the  full  amount  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  They  never  get  the  full  amount  except  when  they 
have  no  sugar  to  sell. 

Mr,  Malbt.  I  think  this  is  important,  and  I  do  not  quite  understand 
you.  Idonot  mean  what  portion  of  th6ir  crop  is  marketed  at  the  very 
greatest  loss,  but  what  portion  of  their  crop  is  marketed  so  that  they 
do  not  realize  anything  Dy  reason  of  the  reciprocity  t 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  A  very  infinitesimal  part,  probably  not  exceeding 
100,000  tons. 

Mr.  Malbt.  And  it  is  gradated  from  nothing  up  to  what  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  From  nothing  up  to  99  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  would  be  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT,  Tneaver£4;e  is  given  in  the  table,  24cent.sfor  1911. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Their  benefit  would  not  be  24  cents  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Their  loss  is  24  cents.  Their  benefit  is  the  difference 
between  24  cents  and  34  cents. 

Mr.  Malbt.  For  instance  they  are  allowed  33.7;  what  do  they  get? 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  Out  of  the  33.7  they  lose  24,  and  they  get  9  cents  a 
hundred.  Now,  that  was  for  1911.  Xow,  take  the  year  1910,  when 
their  average  was  53.4  below  Hamburg  parity!  They  lost  the  entire 
redprocity  of  33,7  and  more. 

Ine  OoAiBUAy.  What  was  the  cause  of  that? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  A  large  crop  and  wanting  to  get  the  money. 
•     Mr.  FoEDNET.  How  IS  it  now  ?     They  have  got  a  short  Cuban  crop 
this  year. 

Mr.  Willbti.  No;  they  have  got  a  big  Cuban  crop  now  coming  on. 
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Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  WiUett,  during  the  time  that  the  Cuban  crop  b 
beiiijg  marketed  below  their  differential  it  is  equaUy  true  that  the 
Louisiana  crop  and  the  Hawaiian  crop  and  the  oeet-sugar  crops,  or 
whatever  crops  are  then  being  marketed,  suffer  exacuy  in  a  like 
proportion,  do  thev  not  i  ' 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  'i%B  Louisiana  crop  is  out  of  the  way  by  thai  time. 

Mr.  Malbt.  But  whatever  crops  are  then  being  mai^etad  have  to 
sell  at  the  Cuban  price,  do  they  nott 

Mr.  WiLLETr.  Yes,'  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Willett,  I  just  want  to  make  this  clear.  As  the 
difference  is  79  cents  below  European  prices  to-dajr,  the  real  pro- 
tection that  the  Cuban  has  on  his  sugar  instead  of  being  1.345  is  80^ 
right  now)  in  other  words,  deducting  79  from  1.685  leaves  SS^  % 

Mr.  Willett.  I  would  not  reason  m  that  way. 

The  Cbairhan.  You  would  not  reason  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Willett.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FcotDNBY.  That  is  all  the  consumer  pays,  because  their  price 
is  79  cents  right  now  below  European  prices,  and  that  is  at  a  time, 
too,  when  th^  crop  is  on  the  market,  snd  when  our  domestic  cane 
and  beet  crop  is  on  the  market,  and  that  would  have  some  influence. 

Mr.  Willett.  You  involve  two  things  in  your  question.  While 
that  79  cent«  is  lost  to  the  Cuban,  yet  bear  in  mind  that  the  Cuban 
is  getting  over  1  cent  a  pound  more  for  bis  sugars  than  it  costs  him  to 
produce,  consequently  that  amount  must  go  in  as  a  part  of  the  pro- 
tection to  the  beet-sugar  industrj'. 

Mr.  FosDNEY.  Well,  it  comes  at  a  time  when  both  the  beet  aod 
domeRtic  cane  sugar  is  on  the  market.  The  Cuban  crop  and  the 
Louisiana  crop  and  the  beet-sugar  crop  all  come  on  the  market  about 
the  same  time. 

Mr.  Willett,  The  Cuban  and  the  beet-augar  crop  do,  but  the 
Louisiana  crop  has  been  pretty  well  placed  before  the  Cuban  crop 
comes  in. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  But  it  is  here  on  the  maricet. 

Mr.  Willett.  It  is  virtually  gone.  The  T.rfHii3iaDa  crop  has  vir- 
tually been  sold  at  the  present  moment. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  they  not  grind  about  tlie  same  time  (!^uba  does  ? 

Mr,  Willett.  Xo,  sir;  they  are  through  grinding  before  this  cold 
weatlier  comes  on.  If  there  is  any  cane  in  tlie  field  now  it  would 
not<be  worth  grinding,  in  such  weather  as  tliis. 

Mr.  Malby.  Has  not  Cuba  been  grinding  for  some  time  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Cuba  begins  to  grind  about  the  middle  of  December, 
but  there  are  less  than  50  estates  in  Cuba  grinding  before  the  1st  of 
January  out  of  172. 

Mr,  Malby.  When  does  the  Louisiana  crop  mature  1 

Mr.  WtLLETT.  They  begin  grinding  on  the  ISth  of  September  and 
continue  through  October  and  November  and  December. 

Mr.  Rakeh.  This  year  were  they  not  pretty  near  throu^  tSoog 
about  the  Ist  of  December? 

Mr.  Willett.  Prettv  nearly  through. 

Mr.  Eaker.  And  wnat  was  left  until  the  Ist  of  December  was  . 
Hijured  by  frost  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  their  sugar  put  on  the  market  immediate^ ! 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  already  contracted  to  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  7S  per  cent  of  it,  and  sold  in  advance. 
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Mr.  FoKDNBY.  Mr.  WilleU,  is  it  true  that  the  dj&rence  between 
Cuban  sugar  and  the  European  sugars  on  our  market  was  as  marked 
before  Cuban  reciprocity  became  a  law  ae  it  has  been  since  that  time  ! 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Oh,  no.  Previous  to  reciprocity  tilings  were  equal- 
ised. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  And  previous  to  that  time  we  had.no  beet  sugar  in 
this  country } 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  The  two  things  tc^ther,  and  the  making  of  st^^ 
for  supplying  the  United  States  has  much,  to  do  with  the  price  on  our 
market,  does  it  not } 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  It  has  everything  to  do  with  the  price  at  the  period 
between  crops.  I  put  in  a  statement  the  other  day  showing  when 
every  crop  of  the  world  matures  and  is  made.  That  is  what  I  con- 
stantly want  to  keep  before  the  committee,  that  the  vital  point  in 
getting  low  prices  to  the  consumer  is  to  increase  your  domestic  and 
insular  production  to  a  point  you  will  not  have  to  go  abroad  for 
sugars. 

Mr.  HiNDB.  The  Cuban  sugar  crop  is  on  the  market  now,  or 
coming  ont 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  It,  is  on  the  market  for  deliveries  next  month.  A 
few  amvals  will  come  in  this  month;  but  very  few. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  much  below  the  world's  price  ai-e  they  getting  % ' 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Seventy-nine  cents  below,  Mr.  Fordnev.  says. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Cuban  sugars  ai-e  seUing  on  the  New  York  market, 
quotations  of  yesterday,  79  cents  per  100  pound*  below  Hamburg 
parity. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  mean,  how  do  their  sugars  stan<l  in  oiii'  market 
dutv  pa'd  ? 

iir.  WiLLETT.  Tliet  is  duty  paid. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  that  much  less  tlian  the  Hambui^  price  'i 

Mr.  "WiLLBTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  an  abnormal  situation,  is  it  not  t 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  It  occurs  everj-  year  at  this  period:  perhaps  not  to 
the  same  extent. 

Mr.  HiNDB.  And  it  is  that  much  less  than  the  Hamburg  prire  plus 
tlie  duty  f 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Then  Cuba  is  not  getting  the  full  l.GS:  they  are  not 
getting  even  the  full  1.34  difference  which  our  law  gives  them. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  questioned  Mr.  Lowiie  when  he  wai^  on  the  stand,  and 
he  thought  it  would  only  be  a  matter  of  a  little  time  when  Cuba  would 
^t  the  benefit  of  the  full  tariff  rate  as  compared  with  Java,  For 
instance. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Did  he  mean  this  year  or  a  series  of  years  f 

Mr.  Hinds.  He  thought  some  time  in  the  future  that  would  happen. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  It  will  never  happen,  because  in  191U  we  were 
within  74,000  tons  of  equaling  our  supply  to  the  consumption  in  the 
United  States  that  year,  and  we  had  to  call  on  foreign  countries  at  full 
duty  rates  for  only  74,000  tons  of  sugar.  This  year  we  havo  had  to 
call  on  foreign  countries  for  about  200,000  or  224,000  tons  of  foreign 
sugars  at  fufi  duty  rates,  because  of  the  shortness  of  last  year's  Cuban 
crop.     This  coming  year  Cuba  will  increase  her  rrt>p  tnat^niuelft, iso 
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that  we  will  not  have  to  call  on  foreign  couotriee  for  any  sugars,  unless 
European  countries  are  short  and  take  our  Cuban  sugar  supply  away 
from  us  to  meet  a  shortage  over  there.  Now,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  thai, 
from  1912  onward  the  crops  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  andour 
domestic  beet  and  cane  crops  will  constantly  increase,  and  increase 
probably  to  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  increase  in  the  United  States 
consumption,  so  that  instead  of  having  a  deficiency  of  72,000  to 
200.000  tons  to  get  from  foreign  countries,  we  will  eventually  havea 
surplus  of  from  72,000  to  200,000  tons  to  send  to  foreign  countries. 
When  that  condition  comes,  as  it  will  some  day,  in  my  opinion,  then 
the  competition  for  the  United  States  market  will  begm  between 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  and  the  domestic  cane  and 
beet  sugars,  which  will  prove  a  great  advantage  to  the  consumers  in 
this  country.  Now,  the  vital  point  in  all  this  is  to  increase  that  pro- 
duction up  to  that  point,  and  tnen  you  will  solve  the  question. 

Mr.  HivDs,  That  Is,  you  think  low  prices  primarily  come  from 
having  a  iai^e  store  of  the  commodity  on  tne  market  and  intho 
country? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  shown  conclusively  in  Russia.  As  I 
explained  the  other  day,  the  llussian  Govemerit  provides  there  shaJl 
never  be  a  scarcity  in  Russia  of  sugar.  Wlien  there  is  a  scarcity  in 
Russia  of  sugar,  tfiey  lower  tlieir  duties  from  over  %5  a  ton  to  %2.&9 
to  bring  in  lorei^  sugars  and  bring  the  price  back  to  level;  and 
whenever  the  pnce  of  granulated  sugar,  crystal  sugars,  in  Russia. 
exceeds  24  cents  a  hundred  pounds  above  the  price  at  Kief  or  Odessa. 
wliich  the  Government  hmn  fixed  on  the  Ist  of  September,  then  a 
certain  amount  of  wliat  is  called  a  reserve,  kept  bacK  for  contingen- 
ciec  by  the  Government,  is  immediately  put  on  the  market  and  irame- 
Hiatoly  ilrops  that  price  down  below  the  Kief  price. 

Mr-  Hinds.  So  that  Cuba  is  the  key  to  the  situation  with  us,  and 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico  have  to  go  along  with 
Cuba,  do  they? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  At  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  probably  will  have  to  as  long  as  Cuba  keeps  up 
its  preeminence  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  all  ties  between  those  countries. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  much  did  you  say  we  were  getting  from  Cuba  this 
year  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Wc  will  get  this  year,  estimated,  1,800,000  tons,  as 
against  1,567,000  tons  last  year;  between  two  and  three  hundred 
thousand  tons  more  this  year,  if  no  one  takes  it  away  from  us  to  cover 
any  possible  deficiency  m  their  supplies,  so  that  next  August  and 
September  you  will  not  see  that  same  rise  in  prices. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  Mr.  Willett,  you  say  that  last  year  we  imported  but 
2  per  cent  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  tne  United  States,  or  72,000  tons! 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  1910. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Only  2  per  cent  of  o\ir  consumption  came  from  coun- 
tries paying  full  duty  oi  1.6S5,  and  our  supply  practically  and  the 
price  the  consumer  will  pay  for  sugar  in  this  country  depends  largely 
upon  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  and  our  insular  poe- 


Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Now,  when  the  supply  of  sugar  from  tiie  sources 
mentioned  gets  above  our  consumption,  the  price  of  sugar  is  going  to 
go  down  in  our  market  t 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Bt  competition  between  those  different  intweets? 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  course,  one  element  we  can  never  OTerlook  in 
fixing  Uie  price  for  the  consumer,  &nd  that  is  the  amount  of  duty  we 
levT,  because  the  amount  of  duty  that  is  levied  on  sugar  is  always 
Brdaed  to  the  price,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  added  to  the  cost  price. 

The  Chaibhan.  So  that  is  an  important  element  itself  in  determin-' 
ing  theprice  to  the  consumer } 

Mr.  WiLLEiT.  Yes. 

Mr.  HiKDS.  Is  that  true  of  all  sugars  i  Have  you  not  just  shown 
that  sugars  conung  from  Java  and  Hamburg  come  in  leas  tkaji  ihe 
Cuban  defferentiall 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No.  There  was  a  time,  if  my  recollection  is  correct, 
-when  we  were  selling  granulated  sugar  in  this  country,  this  year,  ISll, 
at  a  price  below  the  parity  of  Hamburg  for  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Malbt.  You  do  not  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Willett,  that  the  price  is 
always  enhanced  by  the  amount  of  the  tariff,  do  you  ^ 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  It  is  enhanced  bv  the  amount  of  the  tariff  above  or 
below  what  the  price  would  be  Based  on  production,  consumption, 
and  all  the  oiher  elements. 

Mr.  Malby.  For  instance,  to-day  Cuba  is  not  getting  the  full  benefit 
of  the  tariff.  The  Cuban  planter  i»  not  getting  the  benefit  of  the  dif- 
ferently but  is  selling  for  much  less  than  that. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  but  for  the  tariff  the  Cuban  planter  could  sell 
it  that  much  cheaper  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malbt.  That  is  speculative. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  simply  common  sense. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Mr.  Willett,  I  want  to  read  you  this  paragraph  in  the 
Tariff  Board's  report,  found  on  page  5  of  the  first  volume,  as  follows: 

On  the  other  hand,  the  findings  show  that  the  duties  which  run  to  such  high  ad 
valorem  equivalents  are  prohihitory  since  the  goods  are  not  imported,  but  the  prices 
of  domestic  fabrics  are  not  raised  by  the  full  amount  of  the  duty.  Uti  a  set  of  1-yard 
Mmples  of  16  English  fabrics  which  are  completely  excluded  by  the  present  tariff 
nte  it  was  found  that  the  total  foreign  value  was  $41.84;  (he  duties  which  would  have 
been  assessed  had  these  fabrics  been  imported  waa  176,90;  the  foreign  value  plus  the 
amount  of  the  duty,  $118.74,  or  a  nominal  duty  of  183  per,cent.  lu  fact,  however, 
practically  identical  fabrics  of  domestic  make  sold  at  the  same  time  at  969.75,  showing 
an  enhanced  price  over  the  market  value  of  but  67  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whereas  if  the 
full  duty  were  applied  they  would  cost  laid  down  in  our  marliet  in  May  $1 18.74. 

Assuming  this  statement  to  be  correct,  how  do  you  reconcile  it 
with  your  statement  that  the  tariff  is  always  added  to  the  price  in 
the  case  of  sugar  f 

Mr.  WiLLErr.  I  could  not  answer  that  at  the  moment.  Will  you 
place  your  question  before  me  and  let  me  consider  it  for  a  few  days 
when  I  get  home  ^ 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  I  will  be  delighted  to  do  that,  Mr.  Willett. 

Mr.  Willett.  I  will  take  your  figures  and  analyze  them  alongside 
of  what  I  know  about  sugar,  and  see  how  it  applies  to  sugar,  if  that  is 
what  you  would  like  to  have  me  do. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  I  thank  you.  .-.  , 

UigmzecDyCiOOglC 
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Mr.  Raksb.  Mr.  WiUett,  I  have  recMved  a  number  of  lettets  &om 
various  chambers  of  commerce  in  California,  and  I  have  been  wonder- 
iti^  as  to  the  object  of  them.  This  letter,  Mr.  Willett,  seta  out  a 
number  of  facta,  mat : 

Whereas  peraut«at  effcrt  hM  been  made  and  is  being  nude  by  esotcm  caB»«iinr 
rafining  compuues  to  influence  CoiHieHB  in  order  b>  secure  a  reductaoB  in  dw 
pre»ent  tariff  on  sugar,  if  not  its  entiie  abrogation. 


Nowjwhat  do  you  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Willett.  The  evidence  is  before  the  committee  that  Mr. 
Lowry,  representing  the  Wholesale  Grocers'  Aasociation,  is  doing  Uiat, 
and  Mr.  Spreckels  is  working  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Kaeeb.  Well,  how  about  the  rest  of  tnem  ? 

The  Chaibhan.  I  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Willett  could  have  any  more 
knowledge  on  thst  question  than  the  committee  has.  We  know  what 
t^ej  are  doing  and  what  they  testify  to.  Does  that  come  within  your 
knowledge  as  an  expert,  Mr.  WiUett  ? 

Mr.  Willett,  I  think  it  is  in  the  evidence  Jready.  You  will 
find  it  in  my  evidence  where  I  was  asked  as  to  the  effect  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff.  If  you  want  to  know  the  position  of  the  American 
Sugar  ReiiningCo.  in  that  matter,  they  are  entirely  indifferent.  Ther 
own  both  cane  and  beets.  They  do  not  come  within  the  category  of 
that  statement,  because  they  nave  both  cane  and  beet  holdings. 
That  applies  to  cane  and  cane  only.  The  American  Sugar  Refining 
Oo.  is  excluded  from  the  position  occupied  by  the  Federal. 

Mr,  Rakek.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  is  this:  Being  in  the 
sugar  business  and  keeping  statistics  on  these  matters,  I  thou^t 
perhaps  you  would  kn6w  whether  or  not  these  people  are  taking  up 
this  question  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Willett.  Will  you  repeat  the  question,  please  ? 

Mr.  Raker  (reading) : 

Whereas  persistent  effort  haa  bceo  and  A  being  made  by  eastern  cane  sugar  refining 
companies  to  influence  ('ongress  in  order  to  secure  a  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  on 
sugar,  if  not  its  entire  abn^tion. 

Mr.  Wii.i-RTT.  The  answer  to  that  is  that  certain  companies  are 
doing  that:  certain  fompnnies,  but  not  all. 
Mr.  Raker  (reading) : 

Whuremi  thia 


admitted  to  be  an  increasii^  menace  to  their  refinery  investments,  and  they  expect 
that  a  material  reduction  in  the  existing  tariff  will  check  the  further  derdopoMnt 
of  the  beet-sugar  business  and  cripple  some  of  the  eetablishmenlB  that  have  CMne  into 

exiatence  under  protective  conditions. 

Mr.  WiLLBTr.  That  is  not  their  object.  Their  object  is  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  their  raw  material  so  that  the  expenses  of  refining  will  not 
be  as  Isige,  and  they  think  they  can  make  more  mon^  thereby.  In 
doing  that,  however,  they  indirectly  will  cripple  the  other  interests 
mentionetl. 

Mr.  Kakbr  (reading) : 

Whereas  it  is  of  the  highest  iraportance,  and  it  is  entirely  poanble,  that  our  Natita 
should  become  self-mipplving  in  the  article  of  sugar,  and  can  be,  becauae  our  annual 
consumption  has  reacliea  approximately  3,920.01)0.  ttms,  diawn  fnm  the  followii^ 
sources  of  supply;  Domestic  beet  sugar,  560,000  tons;  domeMic  cane  eugai,  Porto 
Rico.  336,000  tone;  domestic  cane  si^:^,  Louisiana,  336,000  tons;  domeetic  oane  sugar, 
Hawaii.  560,000  tons;  making  a  total  of  1.792,000  tons;  balance  imported  cane  sugar, 
almost  entirely  from  Cuba  and  Java,  2,128.000  tone. 
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Ib  that  about  nght  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  about  right. 

Mr.  Rakbb  (reading) : 

PoTto  Rico,  Louisiana,  and  Hawaii  have  nearly  Yeadied  thsir  limit  of  cane-sugar 
pioduction,  tlterefore  the  hope  of  increase  in  domestic  product  lies  in  the  extension  of 
the  beet-sugar  industry. 

That  ie  the  matter  I  wanted  particularly  to  ask  you  about,  if  you 
know,  from  your  experience. 

Mr.  WnxETT.  I  think  Hawaii  has.  I  think  Porto  Rico  has  nearly, 
but  not  Cuba. 

Mr.  Rakek.  This  did  not  include  Cuba. 

Mr.  Wmf  TT.  Tlten  I  will  answer  yes.  . 

Mr.  Rakbb.  The  letter  I  read  from  is  as  follows: 

Santa  Aka  Okavbib  of  Commkbge, 

Santo  .^ns,  Cal,,  January  3,  191!. 
Hon.  JosN  E.  Rakbr, 

SepretetUalivefrom  Cal^omia,  WaAxnyUm,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sis:  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Santa  Ana  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
ci^  of  fiants  Ana  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  peniBt«Dt  effort  bae  been  and  is  being  nMde  by  eaBtero  cane-sugar  refiidiig 
companies  to  influence  Oongree»  in  twder  to  secure  a  tMucdon  in  the  piesrat  ti^S 
on  sugar,  if  not  its  entire  abrogation; 

Whereas  this  movement  is  prompted  by  self-interest  on  the  part  of  said  cane-sugar 
refineiB,  because  of  the  growth  of  the  beet-«ugar  industry  in  the  United  States  is 
admitted  to  be  an  increaBiug  menace  to  their  refinery  Investmente,  and  they  expect 
that  a  material  reduction  in  the  existing  tariff  will  check  tlu  further  development 
of  the  beet-sugar  busineea  and  cripple  some  of  the  eBtablishmenta  that  have  come 
into  existence  under  protactive  conditionB; 

Whereas  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  and  it  is  entirely  possible  that  our  Nation 
'      "'  "         .  '      '     .  'cle  of  au^,  and  caBDe,  because: 

1  apiHoximately  8,920,0(X)  tons,  drawn  from 

Domestic  beet  sugar 560,000 

Domee  tic  cane  sugar,  Porto  Rico S36,000 

Domestic  cane  sugar,  Louisiazia 336, 000 

Domestic  cane  sugar,  Hawaii 660,000 

1,792,000 
Balance,  imported  cane  sugar,  afanoet  entirely  frott  CiAa  said  Java 2, 128, 000 

Total 3,920,000 

"PertQ  Bico,  Louisiana,  and  Hawaii  have  marly  readnd  their  limit  of  cane-BUf[ar 
imidnction,  therefore  the  hope  of  increaee  in  doinestic  product  lies  in  the  extension 
of  the  beet-eugar  industry; 

"The  United  States  Agricultural  Department  estimates  fltat  we  poasece  247,000,000 
acres  adapted  to  sugar-beet  cultivation.  To  produce  the  pMeent  product  of  660,000 
tons  of  beet  sugar  Kequim  the  use  of  cnl^  300,000  acres;  to  proouce  the  2,128,000 
tons  now  imp<nrted  would  require  only  a  bttle  over  1,000,000  acres: 

"Our  importers  send  miihons  of  dollars  annually  to  purchase  roreign  raw  mgat, 
and  expend.in  our  country  at  the  rate  of  only  one-haHctntperponndforrefinini-,  nut 
tile  nse  <rf  1,000,000  acres  in  su^-beet  culture,  with  ibt  emfdoynent  of  teoident 
farm  labw,  the  investment  of  millipns  of  American  caj^taj  in  factories,  and  the  dis- 
bursement of  moneys  therefrom  for  beets,  labor,  and  stipplies,  will  be  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  our  country; 

"The  outturn  of  beet  sugar  has  grown  from  46,000  Wins  tn  1897  to  660,000  tone  in 
1011,  and  with  prop^  governmental  encouragieMent  we  diould  ultimately  become 
exporteie  rather  than  importers  of  sugar;  and 

^'Whereas  Calif<aiua  is  producing  Dearly  one-third  of  the  total  output  of  beet  sugar  . 

and  posseasee  ideal  conditioDB  of  Boll  and  dlmatetoinduce  Hie  KTeater  development  of  < 

this  mdust^  that  lias  become  established  within  her  borders:  TtKvefore  be  it  | 

"Raolvtd,  That  this  oii^aniEation  can  not  lock  with  ftrmr  on  such  crogciMMonal  i 

action  to  retard  the  expansion  of  this  promising  business  as  will  result  from  the  reduc- 


should  become  seli-eupplyinK  in  tlie  article  of  sugar,  and  caa  ne,  because: 

Our  annual  consumption  has  reached  apinoximately  8 
the  following  Bources  oi  supply: 
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ukI  to'the  RepreeentativM  of  thu  State  bi  regiater  the  ptoteeta  of  their  cooMitiwiitB 
W<iiut  such  action  if  cootamplated,  and  to  uk  them  to  Btand  for,  and  to  vote  fix, 
wut  we  regard  aaof  vital  interest  to  ear  Stkta  and  Nation." 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  am  the  secretMry  of  the  Santa  Ana  QMHubcr  of  Canmene, 
and  tbtX  the  foregoing  resolution  waa  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  gaid  Santa  Ana 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  3d  day  of  January,  1912,  and  that  a  majority  of  the 
membere  ware  present  and  voted  tberefm. 

Very  truly,  youre,  J.  A.  Wtllmom, 

Sterttary  of  lAe  Saata  Ana  CSmmber  o/  CbwMwgw. 

-  Mr.  FoBDNET.  Mr.  Willett,  in  connection  with  the  question  I  asked 
you  in  reference  to  the  tariff  being  added  to  the  price,  is  it  not  true 
that  it  is  only  when  the  duty  is  not  entirely  prohibitive  that  the  whole 
duty  is  added  to  the  price )  If  the  duty  ia  entirely  prohibitive,  in  that 
case  the  domestic  producer  adds  just  as  much  as  local  conditions,  eom-  I 
petition,  local  supply,  and  demand  will  permit  him  to  add  I  I 

Mr.  Willett.  Suppose  under  those  conditions  your  supplies  were  i 
short  of  Tour  consumptiye  demands,  would  not  the  price  rise  to  the  , 
level  of  those  prohibitive  duties  * 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Let  me  illustrate  my  question  with  sugar,  because  I 
know  that  is  the  thing  you  know  best.  Suppose,  for  instance,  instead 
of  a  dutv  of  2  cants  a  pound  we  had  a  duty  of  20  cents  s  pound,  is  it 
your  judgment -20  cents  a  pound  would  be  added  to  the  cost  of  sugar 
to  the  American  coosumer ) 

Mr.  Willett.  It  would  not,  with  the  single  exception  that  there 
was  only  half  a  crop  and  we  were  obliged  to  buy  sugars  from  other 
countries  on  the  basis  of  tliat  20  cents,  then  it  would  rise  to  that  price. 
If  we  had  to  buy  it,  we  would  have  to  pay  the  duties. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  To  the  extent  we  import  t 

Mj.  Willett.  Yes, 

Mr.  FoBDN&Y.  Last  year  we  imported  74,000  tons  of  full  duty  paid 
sugar,  and  would  that  affect  the  domestic  price  that  much  t 

Mr.  Willett.  It  would  affect  the  price  to  the  consumer  to  that 
extent,  of  couise. 

Mr.  FoEDNBT.  If  the  duty  had  been  20  cents,  would  the  price  of 
sugar  have  been  25  cents  last  year! 

Mr.  Willett.  At  20  cents  people  would  go  without  su^ar. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  That  is  exactly  the  point.  If  t^e  duty  is  fixed  hkii 
enough  so  that  happens,  then  the  pocketbook  of  the  consumer  hoBs 
the  price  down  to  some  extent,  does  it  not  t  For  instance,  if  the  duty 
on  sdk  cloth  is  made  $10  a  yard — I  am  using  extreme  figures  to  reduce 
the  propositjon  to  an  absurdity — then  people  simply  would  not  buy 
silk  cloth,  would  they  t 

Mr.  Willett.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FoRONEY.  Is  not  that  a  correct  statement  of  the  situation  as 
applied  to  sugar  or  anything  else  f 

Mr.  Willett.  The  consumer  of  sugar  never  does  pay  that  high 
rate  of  duty  which  exists  against  foreign  sugars  except  at  such  times 
when  he  can  not  get  su^ar  in  any  other  way.  As  long  as  he  can  ^t 
su^ar  on  the  Cuban  basis  he  is  not  going  to  buy  on  a  prohibitive  basis, 
which  might  be  J  cent  or  might  be  more. 

Mr.  FoKDNET.  Suppose,  while  the  Cuban  rate  remained  1.348,  at 
the  same  time  we  had  a  50-cent  rate  on  all  other  foreign  sugars,  do 
'ou  think  that  74,000  tons  of  sugar  we  brought  in  last  year  would 
ave  come  in  at  all  t 

Mr.  Willett.  Not  a  pound  of  it. 
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Mr.  FoKDNEY.  The  consumption  would  have  been  reduced  that 
muchl 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Willett,  in  other  words,  if  I  go  to  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  to-morrow,  living  costs  me  flO  a  day.  It  does  not 
follow,  though,  that  it  costs  me  13,650  a  vear  to  live. 

Mr.  Willett.  Not  at  all;  it  is  only  during  the  time  you  are  at 
the  hotel. 

Mr.  Hinds.  When  I  stay  at  home  it  does  not  cost  me  so  much. 
Mr.  Willett.  During  the  time  you  ara  a|  the  hotel  you  are  paying 
that  price,  and  during  the  time  we  are  witltout  sugar  we  are  paying 
the  hirfi  duty.     Perhaps  that  answei-s  Mr.  Fordney's  question. 

Mr,  FoRDNBY.  No.  Mr.  Willett,  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question: 
Of  the  3,500,000  tons  of  sugar  we  consume  annually  here,  about 
one-half  is  imported,  duty-paying  sugar,  whicli  practically  comes 
from  Cuba.  Of  the  500,000,000  pounds  of  wool  consumed  by  Ameri- 
can citizens  40  per  cent  is  imported,  and  the  balance  is  tlie  domestic 
crop.  The  two  being  an  aiiicle  or  commodity  used  by  the  common 
people,  I  think  thej'  form  a  fair  comparison.  What  would  affect 
one  would  affect  the  other,  the  importations  being  somewhat  alike. 
We  import  40  per  cent  of  the  wool  consumed  in  this  country,  which 
pays  a  duty,  and  the  balance  is  the  domestic  crop,  while  we  import 
50  per  cent  of  our  sugai',  which  pays  a  duty,  andwiiat  would  be  true 
of  one  would  be  true  of  the  other,  would  it  not  ? 
Mr.  W^iLLETT.  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Malbt.  There  is  only  one  suggestion  I  have  to  make,  and  I  will 
call  your  attention  to  it.  When  we  ore  considering  the  effect  of  the 
reduction  of  a  duty  on  an  article,  whether  it  be  sugar  or  wool  or  any- 
thing else,  aa  affectine  the  price  to  the  consumer,  we  must  always 
have  in  mind  what  the  conditions  would  be  with  reference  to  our 
domestic  product  if  the  duty  were  removed.  It  must  always  be  con- 
ceded, I  think,  that  where  we  have  a  domestic  product  not  equal  to 
the  supply  of  the  market,  but  of  considerable  quantitv,  like  sugar  or 
wool,  the  domestic  product  does  have  an  effect  on  the  price  to  the 
consumer,  because  if  the  domestic  product  were  entirely  removed  the 
world's  supply  would  be  reduced  by  that  quantity,  ana  if  everything 
operated  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  sugar,  as  we  have  seen,  the  price 
would  go  up,  so  that  in  the  consideration  of  a  policy  with  reference 
to  the  reduction  of  the  tariff,  we  should  always  have  in  mind  what  the 
effect  is  going  to  he  on  the  world's  supply,  including  our  own  contribu- 
tion to  the  world's  supply.  If  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  upon  a  given 
article  is  going  to  wipe  out  or  materially  reduce  our  own  local  pro- 
duction, that  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  because  it  reduces 
the  world's  supply  by  that  amount,  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
trade  would  be  apt  to  affect  the  price  in  an  upward  direction.  So  that 
in  deahng  with  this  question  and  all  others  of  the  tariff,  we  should  do 
nothing  with  the  tariff  by  way  of  reduction  which  would  imperil  the 
local  production,  because  when  you  imperil  the  local  production  you 
decrease  the  quantity  going  into  the  world's  supply,  and  take  a  good, 
broad  chance  that  the  article  will  advance,  so  that  really  in  the 
changed  conditions  the  consumer  gets  no  benefit  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, you  lose  the  benefit  of  the  Kical  production  which  you  have 
theretofore  enjoyed. 
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Therefore  when  we  assemble  ourselves  and  say  "If  it  were  not  for 
the  tariff  we  would  get  sugar  1  f  cents  per  pound  less,"  I  aiacerelr  doubt 
it,  because  of  the  fact  that  if  our  expectations  were  realized  and  it 
was  reduced  1}  cents  per  pound  I  venture  the  suggestion  there  would 
be  no  sugar  produced  in  the  United  States;  and  U  no  sugar  were  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  which  production  now  amounte  to 
850,000  tons,  the  price  of  sugar  would  not  be  reduced  IJ  cents,  but 
by  reason  of  that  quantity  being  taken  from  the  world's  supply  the 
chances  are  more  than  equal  the  price  to  the  consumer  under  tiiuse 
conditions  would  be  the  full  amount  of  the  duty  now  paid.  Now. 
those  are  matters  which  I  want  to  submit  to  you,  and  ask  you  whether 
or  not  they  are  entitled  to  very  careful  coosiaeration  at  all  times  when 
we  are  dealing  with  this  subject. 

Mr.  WiLi.BiT.  I  think.  Judge  Malby,  you  are  absolutely  correct  in 
every  statement  you  have  made,  in  the  event  of  the  entire  duty  bein^ 
taken  off  of  su^r. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  agree  with  me  in  the  event  of  fmy  duty  being 
taken  off  which  would  interfere  with  the  local  production,  whether  it 
is  much  or  littleJ 

Mr.  Wii-LETT.  All  duty  taken  off  would  have  that  effect,  but  you 
could  reduce  your  duty  a  certain  amount  without  interfering. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  agree  with  you  about  that.  I  mean,  if  it  does  inter- 
fere. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  You  do  not  want  to  reduce  your  tariff  to  a  point 
where  it  will  interfere  with  the  domestic  production,  and  in  contdder- 
ing  what  your  reduction  will  be  you  have  got  to  take  into  account 
Buch  drcuniBtances  as  these  which  apply  to  Cuba  in  selling  her  augais 
below  reciprocifrp. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Then  you  and  I  agree  exactly.  I  do  not  care  how 
muoh  you  reduce  it  so  long  as  you  ao  not  interfere  with  local  produc- 
tion, because  my  unbiased  oinaion  is  that  when  you  go  bo  far  as  to 
interfere  with  the  local  production  you  have  no  guaranty  which  is 
worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on  that  under  those  conditions  the  price 
to  the  consumer  will  be  any  lower  than  it  is  to-^y. 

Mr.  Rakbk.  What  would  be  the  result  if  Cuba  had  free  sugar,  if 
we  admitted  Cuban  sugar  freel  Would  that  be  of  benefit  to  the 
United  States  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  would  be  a  spl«idid  thing  for  the  consumers  of 
She  United  States  provided  you  Kept  a  high  w^l  against  all  other 
sugars. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  would  that  affect  tlie  consumer  and  the  beet  and 
oane  industry  in  the  United  States  1 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  For  the  first  year  or  two  it  would  affect  the  consumer 
very  favorably,  but  it  would  "be  a  very  short  time  before  Cuba  would 
run  ahead,  with  its  lower  cost  of  production,  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing cane  and  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States,  and  those  industries 
would  begin  to  decrease  instead  of  increase,  and  would  be  wiped  out. 

Mr.  Malby.  Now,  that  is  my  honest  opinioD,  and  that  is  the  way  1 
look  at  it. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  would  only  come  to  pass  when  the  production 
reached  the  consnmption  point. 

The  Chaibhan.  Mr.  WiOett,  here  is  another  vcvy  important  view 
of  the  proposition  advanced  by  Mr.  Malby,  which  if  think  he  has  not 
presented  to  your  mind,  and  I  want  to  see  whether  you  think  it  is  of 
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importance  or  not.  If  you  and  I  were  to  afree  with  his  statement  of 
the  question,  as  I  am  somewhat  inclined  to  do,  yet  tou  would  hare  to 
figure  how  much  that  possible  production  was  of  the  world's  supply; 
that  would  be  one  side  of  your  ledger,  would  it  not  ?  In  other  words, 
if  we  produced  800,000  tons  of  sugar,  and  even  if  the  effect  of  having, 
free  sugar  would  be  to  wipe  it  out,  tii&t  would  be  so  much  reduction, 
as  Mr.  Malby  su^eets,  of  the  world's  supply,  and  consequently  would 
affect  the  world's  price  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Unless  replaced  by  800,000  tons  increase  in  the 
Cuban  supply  or  the  supply  of  some  other  place. 

The  Chairman,  In  other  words,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  de- 
crease the  world's  supply,  and  if  conditions  elsewhere  remamed  the 
Bame,  it  would  have  a  tendency  somewhat  to  enhance  the  world's 
price,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  AH  these  matters  are  based  on  the  United  States 
being  entirely  clear  of  the  world's  supply,  and  getting  our  supply 
from  Cuba. 

The  Cbaikhan.  But  to  my  mind  the  difficulty  about  that  propo- 
sition is — and  I  want  to  get  your  judgment  about  it,  leaving  out  any 
tariff  views  you  may  have — whether  or  not  we  can  afford  to  keep 
alive  an  industry  that  produces  800,000  tons  of  sugar,  if  it  can  not 
produce  it  at  anything  like  what  we  can  buy  it  for  elsewhere,  either 
now  or  in  the  near  future.  In  other  words,  putting  the  question  to 
you  in  this  way,  if  it  costs  4  cents  a  pound,  or  nearly  that,  to  produce 
DOth  heet  and  cane  sugar  in  the  Uiuted  States,  and  if  cane  sugar  can 
be  produced  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  the  production  can  be 
increased  in  those  parte  of  the  world,  and  will,  if  the  market  is  opened 
up  for  them,  at  1^  cents  instead  of  4  cents,  why  should  the  consumer 
continue  for  ever  to  liurt  himself  with  these  high  prices  unless  our 
people  can  come  up  to  the  standard  the  balance  of  the  world  sets  I 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  If  you  maintain  the  duty  unchanged  as  it  stands 
to-day  you  will  accomplish  the  result  whicn  I  spoke  of  more  quit^y 
than  you  will  by  reducmg  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Accomplish  what  resultt 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  production  of  our  sugar  supply  by  our  domestic 
industiy  and  our  insular  possessions. 

The  CHArEMAN.  How  are  you  going  to  accompHsh  the  result  I  am 
speaking  about  more  quickly,  to  get  sugar  cheaper  to  the  American 
consumer  * 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  I  think  you  will  get  it  cheaper  by  maintaining  a 
protective  tariff. 

The  Chaibman,  And  if  we  do  that  the  manufacturers  will  take 
.advant^e  of  the  protective  tariff  wall. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes, 

The  Chaibhan.  Hawaii  did  it. 

Mr,  WiLLEiT,  Yes. 

The  Cbairhan.  Porto  Rico  did  it. 

Mr.  WnxETT.  Yes,  air. 

The  Chaibman.  Just  as  Louisiana  and  the  beet  people  do  it. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yea,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  extent  you  keep  the  protective  wall  around 
this  country  on  sugar  you  give  every  fellow  within  that  wall  an  oppor- 
tunity to  levy  that  much  more  price  on  his  own  domestic  Bustomerf 

Mr.  WiLL^.  Certainly.  X.OagTL 
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The  Chairman.  How  is  it  to  the  interest  of  the  people  who  con- 
flume  sugar  to  do  that? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  what  I  say.  That  might  not  be  tn  the 
interest  of  the  consumer  for  a  year  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  Wh-y? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  For  the  simple  reason  that  free  sugar  in  Cuba  might, 
probably  would,  mean  less  domestic  cane  and  beet  sugar  wiUiin  a  few 
years  thereafter. 

The  Chaishan.  What  proportion  of  the  world's  sugar  do  we  pn>- 
duce? 

Mr,  WiLLETT  (continuing).  It  would  not  then  be  any  detriment  to 
the  consumer.     The  detriment  then  would  be  in  transferring  the 

firoiite  of  the  sugar  industrr  to  the  island  of  Cuba  instead  of  to  the 
armera  and  others  of  the  United  States. 

The  Craibman.  I  am  looking  at  it  now  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
consumer,  leaving  out  these  other  people  for  the  moment. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Naturally  the  consumer  would  benefit  for  a  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  total  sugar  production  of 
the  world,  roughly,  is  represented  oy  the  American  sugarproduction  * 

Mr.  WiLi-ETT.  By  American  you  mean  everything? 

The  Chairman.  No;  we  will  leave  out  our  insular  possessions,  just 
continental  United  States. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Ea^t  hundred  thousand  tons. 

The  Chaibhan.  Out  of  how  many  tons  for  the  whole  world  t 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Out  of  16,000,000  tons. 

The  Ceuirhan.  Therefore  it  would  not  be  any  very  consideraUf 
percentage  of  the  entire  production  if  we  wiped  out  the  whole  busi- 
oees? 

Mr.  WnjxTT.  It  would  not. 

The  Chaishan.  The  world's  supply  would  be  almost  as  large  as  it 
ffi  now. 

Mr.  WnvLBTT.  But  to  get  possession  of  that  world's  supply,  in  the 
event  of  tlie  800,000  tons  oeing  wiped  out,  you  would  have  to  pay  the 
world's  prices  ? 

The  (Mairman.  Undoubtedly,  and  of  course  it  might  be  increased 
by  tha.t  percentage. 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  It  would,  because  the  speculators  of  Europe  woidd 
iionmediately  take  advantage  of  that  condition  and  would  raise  prices 
on  us  several  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Malbt.  There  is  only  one  other  suggestion  I  have  to  make  in 
connection  with  what  the  cnaiiman  has  asked  you,  and  we  are  getting 
now  to  the  crux  of  the  whole  proposition,  assuming  the  United  States 
Congress  should  say:  "We  have  husbanded  this  mdustry  as  long  as 
we  are  going  to ;  we  will  not  take  into  consideration  the  scheme  to 
increase  the  production  of  the  United  States  and  its  insular  posses- 
ions, which  might  be  very  seriously  affected,  as  wdl  as  the  home 
market ;  we  will  not  any  longer  encourage  the  Hawfuian  or  the  Porto 
Rican  or  the  FiUpino  or  the  cane  growers  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  or 
the  beet-fiugar  men  of  the  United  States;  we  will  diange  our  policy 
and  we  will  have  free  sugar."  Now,  just  what  is  going  to  happen) 
From  the  evidence  which  we  have  received  here,  without  desiring  to 
state  a  definite  conclusion,  the  testimony  would  tend  to  show  that 
the  suear  industry  of  the  United  States  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past ; 
that  whatever  profit  has  come  to  our  country  and  its  people  on  that 
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accouut  would  be  lost;  what  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  Hawaiian 
planter  who  now  produces  400,000  tona  of  3uear,  whereas  before  he 
aid  not  produce  half  that  amount ;  what  would  happen  to  the  industry 
in  Porto  Rico  which  has  doubled  their  output  under  similar  condi- 
tions; what  might  happen  to  the  industry  m  the  Philippines  which 
has  increased  at  least  twice,  if  not  quadrupled,  during  the  same 
period  of  time  and  under  the  same  conditions,  I  do  not  know,  but 
that  it  would  affect  the  quantity  produced  goes  without  sayii^. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes;  if  their  cost  of  production  is  higher  than 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Malbt.  If  we  look  for  our  supply  from  Cuba,  from  Java,  from 
European  beet-eugar  countries,  just  what  is  our  condition  gomg  to 
be  t  Is  the  price  going  to  be  as  low  as  it  is  now,  by  the  amount  of 
the  duty,  or  notl  I  think  not.  That  is  the  first  question  to  be 
inquired   about. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  The  country  that  can  produce  sugar  the  cheapest 
will  get  the  trade. 

Mr.  Malby,  Yes;  that  goes  without  sayijig.  But  is  the  price 
going  to  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  tanS?  I  think  not^  for 
this  reason,  the  world's  supply,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  materially 
decreased.  Our  own  supply  would  be  wiped  out  in  the  first  place, 
and  we  have  seen  durii^  uie  past  summer  that  a  very  much  less 
quantity  than  we  produce  in  continental  America  has  reduced  the 
price  of  sugar  2  cents  a  pound.  Imtead  of  our  getting  the  benefit 
of  the  tariff,  the  price  would  certainly  go  up  somewhat.  It  would 
go  up  a  great  deal  unless  the  other  countries,  rather  than  our  own 
country  and  our  insular  possessions,  greatly  increased  their  present 
output  of  sugar. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Malbt.  What  assurance  have  we,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  that  they  would  do  that  t 

Mr,  WiLLBTT.  In  other  words,  could  they  do  it(  Could  Germany 
double  her  crop;  could  France  double  her  crop;  and  could  Java 
double  her  crop  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  we  such  assurance  they  would  do  that,  in  your 
judgment,  that  it  would  be  a  wise  policy  for  us  to  take  any  such 
chances,  or  indeed  take  any  chances  which  would  materially  reduce 
the  quantity  of  sugar  produced  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time  from  all  sources,  or  reduce  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  we 
receive  from  our  insular  posseesions,  in  any  appreciable  manner^ 

Mr.  Willktt.  Well,  I  never  can  get  away  from  the  convictions  I 
have  repeated  here  over  and  over  again,  that  in  changing  the  tariff, 
if  we  CIO  change  it,  it  should  not  be  changed  so  as  to  stop  the 
production  of  our  domestic  and  insular  possessions  below  the  point 
of  our  consumption. 

The  Chairhak.  Can  you  think  of  any  way  to  relieve  the  con- 
sumer except  by  reducing  the  tariff  ? 
Mr.  WnxBTT.  There  is  a  way. 
The  Chairman.  Would  you  tell  us  about  thatf 
Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  not  studied  it  out,  but  it  would  be  by  chang- 
ing your  entire  policy.    You  would  not  have  any  tariff.     You  would 
change  to  internal  revenue. 
The  Chairman.  Now,  explain  that  to  us,  because  I  am_^  interested 

in  that  question.  UigmzecayGoOQic 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  can  not  talk  on  the  subject  now,  because  I  b»Te 
not  studied  it  sufficiently. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  not  at  least  outline  it  to  us? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  I  have  that  in  these  reports. 

The  Chairbian.  When  you  come  to  the  reports  you  will  talk  about 
thatl 

Mr,  WiLLETT.  They  gave  me  the  idea  which  I  suggest. 

The  Chaikman.  Now  just  elaborate  on  that  as  much  as  you  can, 
without  going  too  much  mto  detail.  Just  give  ua  your  general  ideas 
about  it. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  the  fiist  place,  I  would  put  a  duty  on  all  foreien 
sugars,  outside  of  domestic  cane  and  beet  and  sugars  mtm  our  insular 
possessions,  so  high  that  not  a  pound  would  ever  come  into  this 
country,  S5  a  hundred,  if  necessary.  I  would  trust  to  the  increased 
production  of  sugars  in  our  country  and  in  our  insular  possessions  t-o 
prevent  the  price  rising  to  anythmg  like  the  tariff  wall.  I  would 
trust  to  the  competition  between  those  countries,  which  would  result 
in  a  few  years  to  keep  the  price  down  to  the  consumer. 

The  (SiAiBMAN,  Would  yQu  be  afraid  of  combination  among  tbose 
people  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Not  a  bit;  but  at  the  same  time  I  would  prevent  it 
by  legislation,  if  necessary.  If  there  was  any  necessity  for  it,  it  can 
be  prevented  by  legislation.  Now,  having  nxed  your  tarifl  wall  so 
high  that  no  sugar  can  come  in  from  abroad,  then  fix  tout  intemaJ- 
revenue  tax  at  40  cents  a  hundred,  the  same  as  Great  Britain's  duty 
of  40  cents.  Every  consumer  in  Great  Britain  pays  40  cents  a  hun- 
dred tax  in  the  way  of  customs  duty.  No  individual  in  Great  Britain 
gets  his  sugar  without  paying  something  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  that  is  the  revenue  we  would  get, 
and  we  would  get  it  through  an  internal-revenue  tax  f 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  We  would  get  40  cents  a  hundred  on  all  the  sugars 
produced  in  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  all 
sugars  produced  in  the  United  States,  cane  and  beet. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  where  we  would  get  our  revenue  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  We  would  get  our  revenue  there,  and  also  on  Cuban 
sugars.  Now,  I  have  not  worked  the  plan  out  to  see  whether  40 
cents  should  be  charged  to  Cuban  sugars  or  whether  Cuban  sugars 
should  be  assessed  a  certain  duty,  the  same  as  Denmark  does.  Den- 
mark has  a  duty  of  11 .20,  and  also  they  assess  41  cents  after  it  passes 
through  the  refinery.  How  that  sh(Juld  be  adjusted  I  have  not 
worked  out  at  all.  The  simple  idea  I  give  you  is  getting  40  cents 
revenue  on  every  100  pounds  of  sugar  which  tKe  consumer  uses  in  the 
United  States.  That  would  figure  out  more  than  your  present 
revenue— over  $53,000,000.  Now,  as  production  and  consumption 
increased,  your  revenue  would  increase  on  that  basis^  whereas  on 
your  present  tariff  basis,  as  your  domestic  production  increases  and 
your  consumption  increases,  your  revenue  decreases. 

llie  C'hairman.  Where  would  the  consumer  come  in  f  How  would 
he  get  sugar  any  cheaper?  Has  he  got  to  wait  until  production  is 
stimulated  to  the  amount  of  our  consumption,  and,  if  we  judge  by 
past  history,  will  that  time  ever  come  i 

Mr.  WiiXETT.  Tliat  must  be  regulated  by  the  Government  just  as 
the  Russian  Government  does.  -.  , 

UigmzecDyCiOOglC 
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Thfl  Chairhax.  In  other  words,  we  would  have  to  regulate  the 

Slice  at  which  the  sugar  was  sold  to  the  consumer  the  same  as  Russia 
oeel 

Mr.  Wtllett.  Russia  establishes  the  price.  When  the  price  rises 
above  a  certain  amount,  sugars  can  come  in.  If  the  duty  is  S5  a  hun- 
dred against  foreign  sugars  and  there  is  a  scarcity  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States,  or  the  price  rises  above  a  certain  hmit,  then  your 
Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  or  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  shall  have 
discretion  to  reduce  the  duty  for  a  limited  period  of  thne  to  bring  in 
sugars  to  equalize  the  market.  That  is  the  way  in  Russia.  It  makes 
an  entire  change  in  your  method,  but  it  will  come  some  day. 

Mr,  MALBr.  Mr.  Willett,  we  are  talking  somewhat  informally 
about  this  matter,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  talk  in  any  partisan  sense, 
but  to  get  your  judgment  about  these  matters. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  As  to  a  reduction  of  tariff  1 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes.  This  Government  is  not  wholly  without  ex- 
perience &3  to  the  effect  of  a  total  reduction  of  our  tanff,  under  very 
advantageous  circumstances.  For  instance,  during  the  McKinley 
law,  when  we  admitted  sugar  free,  in  order  to  see  to  it  that  our 
domestic  industry  did  not  perish  we  gave  a  bounty,  and  in  that  man- 
ner kept  it  alive. 

Mr.  Willett.  Not  at  all.  It  had  no  such  influence.  At  the  time 
the  bounty  was  put  on  we  had  six  factories  in  the  country,  and  at  the 
time  the  bounty  was  taken  off  there  were  only  five  in  operation.  That 
is  increasing  the  business  in  an  Irish  way.  Id  other  words,  bounties 
do  not  go  in  this  country. 

Mr.  MALBy.  I  do  not  tbink  they  go  anywhere.  They  have  been 
abolished  substantially  everywhere.  What  I  wanted  to  call  your 
attention  to  in  particular  was  this :  It  is  true  our  own  supply  was  very 
small,  and  at  that  time  we  were  getting  our  supply  very  largely  from 
abroad  t 

Mr.  Willett.  Our  domestic  production  was  almost  nothing. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  say  it  was  nothing.  Therefore  we  would  nat- 
urally expect  that  our  own  home  supply  being  practically  nothing, 
and  our  market  being  in  the  control  of  foreign  countries,  under  those 
circumstances  we  would  have  gotten  the  fullamount  of  the  reduction 
of  the  tariff;  but  my  recollection  of  the  matter  is  that  we  did  not, 
even  when  we  did  not  have  any  domestic  supply,  • 

Mr.  Willett.  That  leads  me  to  say  that  circumstances  oad  condi- 
tions and  the  amount  of  production  m  those  days  as  compared  with 
these  days  requires  a  different  outlook  on  the  tariff  from  what  it  did 
in  those  days. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  we  did  not  get  it  at  that  time.  I  do  not  know 
for  what  reason.  We  reduced  the  tariff,  took  it  off,  and  the  consumer 
did  not  get  the  beneSt. 

Mr.  Willett.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  marching  on  toward  an 
internal-revenue  tax,  like  all  other  countries  of  Europe.  If  this  prop- 
osition can  be  worked  out  I  would  like  to  see  two  bills  introduced  m 
Congress  at  this  session,  one  along  present  lines  and  the  other  along 
other  lines. 

The  Chaihmak.  I  do  not  see  how  the  consumer  would  benefit  unless 
the  production  greatly  increased. 

i/u.  Willett.  The  consumer  would  have  to  trust  to  Congress  to 
prevent  a  combination  or  a  rise  in  prices;  otherwise  you  could  not  put 
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your  tariff  wall  as  high  as  I  suggest.  You  could  do  that  by  puttii^ 
yo^r  tariff  wall  low  or  by  Government  protection. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  here  is  a  situation  we  are  confronted 
with:  It  is  admitted,  so  far  as  sugar  conditiona  in  continental  United 
Statea  are  eoncemed,  counting  both  its  refinii^  and  its  beet-^ogar 
interests,  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co,  controls  a  very  lai^ 
amount— probably  more  than  50  per  cent— <rf  the  industry.  Is  tha.t 
a  condition  to  invite  trustiof;  those  pteople  to  that  extentf  Does  not 
the  overpowering  size  of  thig  one  concern  mak«  it  easy  for  them  to 
cooperate ! 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Is  there  any  evidence  before  the  committee  that  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  have  taken  advantage  of  their  position 
to  enhance  the  price  of  sugars  in  the  United  States  1  Mr.  Wiley  tes- 
tified they  had  not. 

The  CiiAiRHAN.  Of  course,  we  would  not  like  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  what  haa  been  proven.  I  am  just  asking  whether  thev«  is  not 
danger  Uiey  might  do  that. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  If  there  was  any  danger  about  it,  it  would  have  been 
under  the  former  management  and  not  under  the  present  management . 

The  Chaikhan.  How  would  we  control  that,  unless  we  6zed  the 
price  h^^law  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Study  the  way  other  nations  control  it.  You  can 
control  it  the  same  ae  they  do. 

The  Chaikhan.  How  do  they  control  it,  by  fixing  the  price! 

Mr.  WiLLBiT.  Russia  controiB  it  in  the  way  X  have  described,  by 
fixing  a  maximum  price.  Whenever  the  price  of  granulated  rises  24 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  above  the  price  which  the  Government  had 
fixed  on  the  Ist  of  September  that  it  should  not  exceed,  at  least,  then, 
as  I  say,  the  Government  takes  measures  to  let  in  forflig:n  sugars,  or  if 
they  did  not  let  in  foreign  sugars,  they  would  put  the  reserve  on  the 
market. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  not  that  action  of  Russia  a  part  of  her  system  of 
paternalism  t 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Entirely  so.  It  is  all  paternalism  in  the  sugar 
industrv  in  Russia. 

Mr.  HiNUS.  And  while  it  may  be  admitted  that  paternalism  in  this 
instance  works  well,  yet  on  the  whole  the  paternalism  of  Russia  is  a 
curse  to  the  country,  is  it  not  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  consumers  of  sugar 
throughout  the  world.  For  instance,  in  1910,  when  European  sugars 
rose  to  19  shillings,  there  were  700,000  tons  of  sugar  bottled  up  in 
Russia  by  the  Government,  which  could  not  possibly  come  out.  If 
that  sugar  had  come  on  the  market,  the  price  would  never  have  risen 
above  12  or  13  shillings. 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  is  possible  that  even  the  worst  system  of  govern- 
ment ever  devised  on  earth  could  have  some  good  things  in  it.  We 
may  admit  that  this  paternalism  regulating  the  price  of  sugar  works 
well,  and  yet,  generally,  the  paternalism  of  Russia,  apphed  to  the 
various  relations  of  her  people,  works  badly,  does  it  not  I  It  is  a 
bad  principle,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  From  my  experience  of  late  years,  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  would  be  required  at  all.  The  Qovemment  would  never 
find  it  necessary  to  do  that  sort  of  thii^.  I  think  the  people  inter- 
ested in  the  sugar  industry  of  their  own  accord  would  see  to  it  that 
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such  a  measure  was  not  likely  to  be  called  into  action  or  needed  to  be 
called  into  action. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Mr.  Willett,  I  have  in  mind  a  case  in  this  country 
which  I  think  verifies  absolutely  your  theory.  I  recall  the  fact  to  be 
that  not  so  many  years  ago  everybody  seemed  to  recognize  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  having  a  very  high  tariff  on  iron  and  steel  in  order 
that  that  industry  might  be  firmly  established  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  continued  a  policy  of  protecting  that  industry  until  to-day, 
notwithstanding  the  fact,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  we  pay  at  least 
twice  as  much  to  our  employees  in  every  single  department  of  that 
industry^  from  the  time  the  miner  sticks  his  pick  mto  the  mine  up 
to  the  ume  the  manufacturer  turns  out  the  finished  article;  not- 
withstanding the  fact  twice  the  wages  are  paid,  we  find  that  the 
kinff  of  that  industry  testifiee  under  oath  before  a  special  committee 
of  Congress  that  the  time  has  arrived,  in  liis  judgment,  when  steel 
does  not  require  any  further  protection  on  the  part  of  this  country- 
In  other  words,  the  industry  has  planted  itaelf  so  firmly,  and  witk 
its  wonderful  development  of  ways  and  means  of  manufacture  and  of 
economy  in  manufacture,  that  to-day  we  are  able,  single  handed  and 
alone,  to  c^pete  with- the  world.  It  seems  to  me  if  that  can  be 
accomplished  with  reference  to  that  industry,  your  theory  of  accom- 
plishing it  by  taking  into  consideration  a  uniform  tax  on  sugar  from 
our  insular  possessions,  and  excluding  the  world,  would  in  a  veiy  short 
period  of  tune,  when  we  are  so  near  there  already,  accomplish  the 
same  result.  And,  on  the  contrary,  ourloeal  competition  among  the 
Hawaiian  planters,  the  Porto  Ricans,  Filipinos,  and  our  own  pro- 
ducers would  do  with  sugar  exactly  as  it  has  done  with  steel,  the  price 
would  fall  so  low  the  question  of  a  tariff  would  have  nothing  to  de 
with  regulating  the  pnce  to  the  coosumw.  It  is  a  great  Question, 
and  I  may  be  entirely  mistaken',  but  it  seems  to  me  as  thougn  tliat  ia 
exactly  where  it  would  lead. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  In  my  judgment  the  time  will  never  arrive  when 
you  can  remove  the  duty  on  sugar  entirely. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  know  uiaf  I  should  ever  want  to.  It  is  a 
source  of  great  revenue,  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  Willett.  The  time  wiU  never  come  when  we  will  want  to 
throw  the  United  States  open  to  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  Maj,by.  People  are  very  loath  to  take  to  a  new  form  of  revenue. 
In  producing  revenue  I  think  it  is  s  good  thing  for  all  the  people  to 
contribute  something.  We  have  got  to  have  the  revtmue,  ahd  to 
unload  an  internal  tax  or  an  external  tax  from  one  hand  is  simply  to 
put  it  upon  the  other,  and  one  class  of  our  people  would  have  to  pay 
the  tax  of  the  other  class. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  In  making  such  a  change  vou  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fart  that  your  tariff  must  be  extremely  high  so  that  no  foreign 
sugars  can  come  in  under  any  conditions.  Some  of  these  foreign 
countries  chaise  over  J8  foreign  tax  in  order  to  promote  their  domestic 
industries. 

Mr.  Malby.  Perhaps  we  may  get  to  this  a  little  later,  and  I  may  be 
anticipating  what  you  are  going  to  say,  but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  »Lnce 
Germany  has  put  on  a  tax  sufficiently  high  to  keep  out  all  importa- 
tions, the  actual  cost  of  production  has  been  very  much  lowered  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  I  think  Germany  reached  its  lowest  cost  of  produc- 
tion years  ago".     The  industry  has  been  a  long  time  in  existence  and 
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the  cost  -of  prciductton  in  Germany  lias  not  varied  much  in  the  last 
20  years. 

Mr.  Malby.  When  did  Germany  put  on  a  tariff  so  as  to  keep  everv- 
body  out  ?         '  ' 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  it  more  than  20  years  ago  i 

Mr.  WiiXETT.  Yes;  along  about  tlie  beginning  of  the  industry, 
undoubtedly.  Germany  has  always,  from  the  beginning,  protected 
her  domestic  industry.  0!  course,  in  the  early  years,  when  she  was 
producing  very  much  less  sugar  than  lier  consumption  required,  her 
import  taxes  would  naturally  not  be  as  hi^h  as  tcnday. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  other  words,  the  question  resolves  itself  into  l^is, 
whether  Germany  and  other  countries  have  decreased  the  cost  of 
production  under  a  policy  of  putting  on  a  tariff  which  was  so  hi^ 
that  no  country  could  get  in. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  cost  of  production  has  been  so  extremely  low 
for  the  last  20  years  there  has  been  very  little  opportunity  for  Ger- 
many to  reduce  it  lower. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  has  the  t-ariff  been  extremely  high. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Do  you  think  the  tariff  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
cost  of  production  1 

Mr.  Malby.  Not  just  at  present;  but  did  it  not  have  in  the  begin- 
ning? Did  it  not  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  the' home  industry, 
anddid  it  not  cause  the  price  of  sugar  to  go  down  instead  of  going  up } 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Germany's  cost  of  production  was  brought  aoout 
in  the  early  years  by  the  increased  peroentage  of  sugars  which  she 
has  been  atle  to  produce  from  her  beet  roots.  Origmally  she  pro- 
duced only  about  7  per  cent,  as  against  17  per  cent  now,  and  that 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Malby.  Undoubtedly  that  greatly  assisted  in  doing  so,  but 
the  question  still  remains  as  to  wnether  or  not  she  has  progressed 
with  that  industry  by  reason  of  the  fact  she  isolat'Cd  herself  from  the 
whole  world  so  no  one  could  get  in. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Decidedly. 

Mr.  Raker.  Under  this  theory  you  have  been  talking  about,  Mr. 
Willett,  in  regard  to  making  a  change,  how  would  we  prevent  combi- 
nation and  restriction  of  production  to  keep  the  pnce  at  a  point 
fixed  by  the  refiners  f 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  A  combination  betweon  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba — 
domestic  cane  an<l  beets  ? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  too  big  a  proposition  for  a  combination  to 
entertain,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  would  you  prevent  a  restriction  being  put  upon 
production  ?  Would  they  not  talce  that  subject  up  as  l^ey  have  (Tone 
m  the  past  and  restrict  the  production  of  sugar? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  There  would  be  no  occasion  to  do  that  until  the  pro- 
duction exceeded  the  consumption  of  the  United  States,  would  there  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Evidently  not. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  And  the  moment  the  production  increased  the  con- 
sumption of  the  United  States  from  200,000  to  500,000  tons,  we  imme- 
diately become  an  export  nation,  do  we  not? 

Mr.  Raker.  We  ought  to. 

UigmzecDyGoOglc 
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&fr.  WiLLBTT.  And  there  is  the  United  Kingdom  open  to  us  and 
other  foreign  countries.  Suppose  we  had  had  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  tons  more  sugar  this  last  fall  than  we  required,  could  we 
not  liave  sent  them  into  Europe  and  obtained  the  high  prices  for 
them?     Of  course. 

Amon^  ehese  consular  reports  is  one  wliich  indicates  that  the 
rehners  in  China  might  have  exported  refined  sugars  to  the  United 
States  largely  were  it  not  for  some  combination  made  by  thePacific 
coast  refiners  to  prevent  them  from  so  doing.  Now  the  prices  of 
sugar  in  Hongkong  plus  the  duty  on  refined  sugara  in  the  United 
States  do  not  sliow  that  there  would  be  any  profit  by  any  such  more- 
ment,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  very  few  sugars  come  to  the  Pacific 
coast  except  at  the  port  of  Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  ,  So  the 
statement  made  is  not  provable. 

The  Chaibman.  In  your  judgment,  is  it  untrue  t 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Untrue,  res.  How  can  you  brinein  sugar  costing 
plus  the  duty  more  than  you  can  buy  it  for  in  San  Francisco  ? 

The  Chaibhan.  You  could  not,  if  that  ia  true. 

Mr.  WnxETT.  That  is  a  fa^t. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  some  evidence  in  the  record  from 
some  witnesses  that  at  various  times  certain  quantities  of  Asiatic 
sugars  had  been  imported  from  China  and  sold  at  a  considerable 
profit,  in  relatively  small  quantities,  on  the  Pacific  coast.  If  that  is 
true,  why  would  it  not  be  to  the  interests  of  the  American  refiners  to 
keep  them  from  doin^  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  I  have  already  put  into  the  record  the  amount 
of  sugars  from  every  country  imported  into  San  Francisco  for  a 
series  of  years,  which  shows  a  verv  small  amount  coming  from  China. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  sever^  witnesses,  who  are  on  various  sides 
of  this  controversy,  have  said  that  at  different  times  a  considerable 
amount,  although  relatively  a  small  amount,  has  come  from  China. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  It  principally  went  into  British  Columbia,  where 
fhere  is  a  refinery  which  has  a  monopoly  of  that  section  of  Canada, 
and  these  sugars  were  imported  especially  to  offset  the  high  prices 
which  that  particular  refinery  was  charging  for  its  sugars. 

The  Chairuan.  Now,  that  was  this  consul's  idea — that  they  were 
about  to  do  that  same  thing  at  San  Francisco  and  they  were  intei^ 
fered  with  by  men  he  thou^t  were  representatives  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  or  some  of  its  alhesi 

Mr.  WiLi.BTT.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  it  at  all. 

Mr.  HiNDB.  Mr.  Willett,  do  you  not  tJimk,  considering  the  very 
low  price  of  labor  and  low  cost  of  doing  business  in  the  Orient,  it 
might  be  possible  for  Hongkong  to  absont  a.  good  part  of  that  tariff 
difference  and  still  make  a  profit  1 

Mr.  Willett.  Just  the  opposite. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  think  the  expenses  are  higlier  in  Hongkong^ 

Mr.  Willett.  Well,  1  will  put  it  in  tliis  way:  The  Hongkong 
refiners  make  only  about  200,000  tons  of  sugar  a  year,  and  tJiey  have 
.  a  market  for  that  sugar  at  prices  which  added  to  our  1.90  duty  would 
not  permit  them  to  come  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Thev  can  do  better  by  keeping  it  at  home  i 

Mr,  Willett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  as  a  mere  matter  of  what  they  might  be  able  to 
do,  by  building  new  refineries  with  that  cheap  labor  might  it  not  be 
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that  they  could  absorb  Uie  difference  and  come  in  on  the  Pacific 
coast  at  a  profit  to  themselves  I 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  they  could  not,  because  they  have  been  getting 
their  supplies  from  the  Pliilippine  Islancb  largely,  and  our  recent  bill 
takes  thtit  supply  away  from  them  and  that  comes  to  the  United 
States.  They  would  have  to  pay  more  for  their  suppliA  of  sugar 
from  Formosa  and  other  places,  and  since  they  have  lost  the  Pliifip- 
pine  sugars  theu*  suppbes  are  going  to  cost  them  more. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  Mr.  Willett,  we  will  take  up  these  leportB. 
and  if  y^u  can  do  so,  give  us  a  general  idea  of  your  method  of  analysis. 

Mr.  Willett,  First,  I  reduced  each  consular  report  to  a  summarr 
of  its  contents  into  United  States  cuiTency  and  tmna;  second, 
reduced  all  tiie  above  for  each  country  into  a  summary  of  the  con- 
ditions and  prices  of  sugar  in  each  country  in  United  States  currency 
and  terms. 

Each  of  the  above  analyses  can  be  piinted  in  oonnection  with  the 
full  consular  report  of  eacli  country,  or  the  ooosular  reports  can  be 
placed  on  file  and  the  above  two  summaries  piinted,  givii^  the  aum 
and  substance  of  each  of  the  consular  reports  m  good  form  for  Ameri- 
can readers.  I  have  indicRted  pi^;ea  m  oonstukr  nports  for  com- 
parison.'] in  some  ioatanees. 

The  Chaibhak.  Mi.  WiUett,  what  eountiy  orooimtiiee  of  any  cob- 
siderable  size  have  you  found  where  the  cohmhum-,  after  he  pays 
taxes  of  all  kinds,  buys  granulated  sugar  at  the  retaU  stores  at  a 
smaller  price  than  the  Umted  States  consunwn  * 

Mr.  WiLLBTX.  It  ia  dearer  in  every  country  with  possibly  three  or 
four  exceptions. 

The  Chaibuan.  What  countries  are  the  exceptions} 

Mr.  Willett.  The  exceptions  are  the  United  Kii^dom,  Switzer- 
land, and  Germany  at  the  present  time.  On  the  other  hand,  Italy 
is  an  exception  the  other  way,  paying  about  12  cents  a  pound  for 
sugar. 

The  Chaikuan.  Now,  suppose  you  take  up  the  reports  from  the' 
countries  which  present  any  unusual  conditicois,  and  the  balance  we 
wid  have  printed  without  any  explanation. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  I  can  state  the  conditions  in  China  in  a  very  few 
words,  and  China  is  a  very  peculiar  country.  A.  Chinese  retailer 
buying  sugars  down  the  coast  where  he  gets  his  suppbes  from  never 
knows  what  his  sugars  are  going  to  cost  him  in  his  store  ready  to  sell 
to  the  retail  trade  until  he  geta  the  gootb  in  and  has  paid  the  taxes, 
because  they  generally  come  by  Mat  up  the  coast  and  through 
canals,  and  whenever  they  pass  a  post  or  a  station  the  authorities 
{here  asses.1  a  tax  on  it,  aiaa  he  never  knows  what  that  tax  is  until 
he  gets  his  goods.  There  may  be  a  half  dozen  of  those  taxes  be- 
tween the  place  where  he  has  bought  the  sugar  and  the  place  he  ts 
going  to  sell  it. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Does  the  tax  vary  from  time  to  timet 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir;  various  coHectors  collect  the  loeal  tax  and 
the  boat  goes  along  and  pays  it  just  like  passing  a  toUgate. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Mr.  Wdlett,  you  stated  that  in  Germany  at  the 
present  time  granulated  sugar  was  furnished  to  the  consumer  at  a  less 
price  than  ia  paid  here. 

Mr.  Willett.  The  refiner's  price  is  less  than  paid  here,  and  the 
consumer  paj^  more,  about  the  same  difference,  between  the  refiner's 
price  as  is  paid  here. 
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Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  am  unable  to  turn  to  it  quickly,  but  I  had  it  before 
me  the  other  eTening,  that  the  consumer  m  1910  paid  9.4  cents  for 
i-efined  sugar  in  Gennany. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  At  Aix  la  Chappelle  on  July  6,  1911,  the  consul 
reports  that  the  wholesale  price  of  powdered  sugar  was  4.76  cents  per 

fiound,  and  the  retail  price  was  5.01  cents,  and  that  the  wholesale  price 
or  granulated  was  4.79,  and  the  retail  price  5.72  per  pound;  while  the 
corresponding  price  in  New  York  for  granulated  was  5.10  at  whole- 
sale. At  Brunswick,  in  Germany,  the  wholesale  price  in  1911  aver- 
ted 4.42;  in  1906,  3.88;  in  1901,  6.23;  in  1896,  4.64;  in  1891,  5.61;  in 
1886,  fi.56. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Willett,  what  would  be  the  price  of  sugar  to  the 
consumer  in  Germany  if  you  deducted  their  int«mal  revenue  taxes  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTr.  Their  internal  revenue  tax  is  1.51. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Willett,  may  I  ask  you  a  question  ?  I  do  not  know 
but  what  it  is  out  of  your  line  as  a  sugar  experi>,  but  do  you  think 
there  are  any  fsmibes  in  the  United  States  that  reckon  the  use  of 
sugar  down  so  fine  as  the  German  families  i 

Mr.  WnxETT.  Nerer. 

Mr.  HiNDfl.  Why  don't  we* 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  JlO  our  people  are  on  a  higher  plan  a»  regards  a 
method  of  hvim. 

Mr.  HiNDfl.  Have  larger  incomes  and  do  not  have  to  reckon  so  fine  } 

Mr.  WitLBTT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  Mr.  Willett,  what  is  the  comparative  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  sugar  in  Germany  and  the  United  States  ?  Have  you  got 
that  information,  or  do  you  know  about  what  it  ist 

Mr.  WtLi.BTT.  I  have  it,  but  I  have  not  got  it  before  me.  It  is  in 
the  record.  It  is  lower,  of  course,  than  it  is  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  only  two  countries  as  high  as  the  United  States — the 
XTnited  Kingdom  and  Demnark.  Denmark  has  run  ahead  of  the 
United  States.     From  25  pounds  she  ran  up  to  86  pounds  per  capita. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  take  up  Canada,  because  Canada  is  a  neignbor 
of  ours,  and  we  are  porhaiw  interested  in  one  particular  feature  of 
Canada. 

In  Canada  the  Four  cane  refineries  divide  the  territory  and  sell  only 
through  wholesaleis,  whom  they  employ  as  f^ente,  giving  them  5  per 
cent  commission. 

Mr.  Malbt.  They  divide  the  whole  territory  I 

Mr.  Willett.  Tes;  the  whole  territory  of  Canada  is  divided  into 
sections. 

A  wholesale  grocera'  guild  at  Quebec  and  Toronto  and  a  maratime 
association  guitd  at  Halifax  fix  the  prices  for  themselves  and  for  the 
retailers  as  well.  The  refiners'  prices  follow  New  York  prices  closely. 
We  cable  them  every  day  New  York  prices. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Bo  they  follow  them  by  virtue  of  an  agreement 
between  themselves  t 

Mr.  Willett.  Yee;  undoubtedly.  They  are  all  working  together 
in  harmony.  So  the  refiner's  price  is  the  fist  price,  less  6  per  cent  to 
wholesalers.  Wholesaler's  price  is  refinery  price,  less  1  per  cent  to 
retailer,  and  the  retailers  are  requested  to  add  at  least  25  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  to  cost.  The  consumers  pay  about  the  same  prices 
as  in  the  United  States.  Refiners,  wholeealflrs,  and  retailers  all  make 
some  money.     The  average  difference  between  raws  and  refined  is 
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11.25  ^ainat  89  cents  at  New  York.  Duties:  The  general  dota^ 
are  83^  cents  per  liundred  pounds  on  96°  raws,  and  $1.26  per  hun- 
dred pounds  on  100°  test  refined,  and  there  is  a  preferential  duty  of 
52.5  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  96°  test  raws. 

Mr.  Malby.  a  preferential  duty  to  whomt 

Mr.  WiLi-ETT,  With  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies. 

Mr.  Malby.  Her  possessions) 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Her  posseesions.  There  is  a  dumping  duty  which 
keeps  the  United  States  sugar  out  of  Canada. 

Tlie  Chairman.  How  much  is  ihtA  duty  i 

Mi.  Willett.  That  dumping  duty  really  applies  only  against  the 
United  States. 

'i'he  Chairman.  You  mean  it  ia  a  tax  of  so  much  in  addition  to 
the  regular  duties } 

Mf.  WiLLBTT.  Yes,  sir:   in  addition  to  those  I  have  mentioned. 

The  Chairuan.  Why  do  they  call  it  a  dumping  duty  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  what  they  call  it  in  Canada.  It  prevents 
refined  bought  in  New  York  at  export  prices  from  going  into  Canada 
at  the  general  tariff  rate  of  SI. 25  per  Hundred  pounds,  as  it  would 
constantly  do  but  for  the  dumping  tax,  which  tax  is  the  difference 
between  the  export  price  in  New  York  and  the  refiners'  duty-paid 
list  price  in  New  York.  November  1,  say,  if  list  price^  duty  paid. 
is  S6.468  i>er  hundred  pounds,  and  the  export  price  is  $4.70  per 
hundre<l  pounds,  the  difference  is  $1,768,  and  tnat  would  be  the 
dumping  tax.  But  if  that  difference  ever  amounts  to  more  than 
15  per  cent  aii  valorem,  the  dumping  tax  in  actual  operation  at 
present  is  limited  to  an  increase  of  15  per  cent.  If  it  ever  amounts 
to  more  than  15  per  cent,  then  15  per  cent  is  substituted  for  the 
$1.76.  At  the  present  time  the  local  duty-paid  price  in  New  Yoi^ 
is  $6.46,  and  15  per  cent  of  that  would  be  97  cents  a  hundred.  The 
tax  to-day  in  Canada  would  be  97  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  and 
then  the  general  duty  of  $1.25  per  hundred  pounds  added  to  that 
would  make  a.  total  duty  into  Canada  of  $2.22  a  hundred  pounds, 
which  is  prohibitive. 

On  this  basis  the  cost  of  American  granulated  dehvered  in  Montreal, 
duty  paid,  would  be:  Export  price  m  New  York,  $4.70  per  hundred 
pounds;  freight,  10  cents  per  hundred  pounds;  duty  and  dumping 
tax,  $2.22  per  hundred  pounds;  a  total  of  $7.02  per  hundred  pounds; 
against  a  price  of  $5.90  per  hundred  pounds,  less  5  per  cent,  in  Montreal 
for  Canadian  granulated  on  the  same  date. 

In  addition  to  that  they  have  what  they  call  equalizing  sugar  freight 
rates  for  the  Province  of  (Quebec;  that  is  to  say^  a  refiner  in  Montreal, 
if  tlie  actual  rate  to  a  pomt  is  44  cents  by  railroad,  will  charge  the 
buyer  of  his  sugars  only  40  cents  freight,  losing  the  difference  of  4 
cents.  In  other  cases,  to  another  point,  the  freight  is  6  cents  and 
the  buyer  is  charged  8  cents;  at  another  point  the  frei^t  is  34  cents 
and  the  buyer  is  charged  only  25  cents,  equalizing  freight  rates  for 
the  purpose  of  prcventmg  competition  between  two  wholesale  dealers 
in  a  certain  town. 

Mr.  Raker.  Who  establishes  the  freight  rates — the  Government  of 
Canada 1 

Mr.  WuxBTT.  No,  sir;  the  refiners  of  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  sellers  of  sugars  are  the  people  who  equal- 
izc  those  rates)  D,9,„zJo.yGoOglc 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  issue  these  books  eveiy  summer  and  winter, 
which  they  give  their  salesmen  when  they  go  out,  and  the  object  of 
that  is  explained  in  these  papers.  I  can  explain  it  in  a  few  words 
like  this,  for  instance:  Suppose  Michigan.was  selling  sugars  at  Detroit 
at  a  certain  price  and  suppose  New  York  wanted  to  compete;  Sew 
York  could  not  compete,  because  the  rate  of  freight  would  be  put  on 
greater  for  New  York  than  for  the  Michigan  factories,  and  that  gives 
Michigan  that  factory  to  sell  in;  but  under  this  arrangement  the 
Halifax  people  can  seD  sugar  right  down  to  within  5  miles  of  Montro^ 
at  the  same  prices  that  the  Montreal  re£ner  can  sell  sugars  there  at, 
but  not  less.  They  arc  all  regulated  so  (hat  no  one  district  can 
interfere  with  any  other  district. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  Mr.  Willett,  in  addition  to  that,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  production  of  domestic  beet  sugar,  Canada  permits  the  sugar 
factory  to  import  two  pounds  of  foreign  sugar  for  one  made  and 
reduces  the  duty  50  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  or  something  like  that. 
Have  vou  any  information  on  that  subject  i 

Mr.'WiLLETT.  Oh,  yee;  it  is  all  in  these  reports.  The  tliree  beet- 
sugar  factories  in  Canada  are  located  at  Wallacebui^,  Berlin,  and 
Raymond.  These  factories  produce  granulated  refined  sugar  oirect 
from  the  beet  root,  and  their  factory  prices  are  10  cents  to  20  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  below  the  cane  granulated  prices.  The  Canadian 
Government  privileges  the  beet  factories  to  miport  at  preferential 
rates  twice  the  amount  of  sugar  they  produce  from  domestic  beets. 
This  enables  them  to  run  the  year  around. 

Mr.  FoHDNBT.  What  is  the  preferential;  do  you  know,  Mr.  Willett  t 

Mr.  Willett.  Fifty-lour  and  one-half  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
against  the  regular  rate  of  (1.25  per  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Raksr.  That  is  a  sort  of  bonus  to  those  people  J 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes;  it  is  a  sort  of  bounty. 

Now,  for  instance,  within  a  few  days  they  have  nurcliased  a  cai^o 
of  Java  sugars  wliicli  are  now  landing  at  Philadelpliia  at  a  cost  in 
Philadelphia  of  S3. 41  per  hundred  pounds  for  96°  test  basis.  As  these 
Java  sugars  test  from  97^  to  98°  polarization  must  add  0.0625,  and 
to  place  them  on  a  98°  basis  costs  $3.4725.  The  freiglit  to  Wallace- 
bui^  is  13  cents  per  liundred  pounds.  The  Canadian  preferential 
duty  on  98°  test,  0.545,  making  the  total  cost  at  factory  $4.1475  per 
hundred  pounds,  and  the  price  of  cane  granulated  at  the  factory  was 
S5.35,  lees  5  per  cent,  or  $5.37,  and  raws  cost  at  factory  $4. 15,  diflfer- 
ence  covering  cost  of  refining  and  profit,  $1.22  per  hundred  pounds. 

And  not  oSy  that,  but  under  a  new  clause  in  their  tariff  they  allow 
the  cane-sugar  refiners  to  import  on  the  same  preferential  basis  a  speci- 
fied amount. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  they  give  them  a  preferential,  too  i 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes;  on  the  same  basis  as  the  beet  men,  but  a  less 
amount,  not  one-half,  but  20  per  cent  of  their  production.  All  sugars 
that  go  into  Canada  from  Great  Britain  or  British  possessions  come 
in  under  a  preferential  duty. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Of  25  per  cent? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  On  page  16  of  this  summary  you  will  find  tlie  Cana-  - 
dian  duties.  Above  No.  16  Dutch  standard,  all  refined,  per  hundred 
pounds,  they  start  from  88°  test  and  pay  72  cents  preferential  against 
$1.0S  general  that  runs  up  by  d^rees  to  100  test.    On  tfaeJOO    test 
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the  preferential  is  84  cents  and  the  general  is  tl25.  Not  abore  No. 
16  Dutch  standard  there  is  a  preferential  and  a  general  niniUDg  from 
7S°  up  to  100°,  and  from  31.5  cente  up  to  56.5  as  against  «  goienl 
tariff  from  52  cente  to  89.5,  and  then  there  is  uie  beet-fBctoiy 
special,  per  hundred  pounds,  from  31.5  cents  to  56.5  cents. 

The  beet-sugar  production  started  in  Canada  wit^  7,478  tons  in 
1903  and  has  now  reached  9,000  tons.  Thev  have  not  made  a  great 
success  of  it  in  Canada.  Two  of  the  original  four  factories  were  nnoTe»i 
to  the  United  States  and  one  has  been  built  since.  There  are  (mlv 
three  factories  now  established  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Kakeb.  Do  they  import  any  of  that  sugar  from  Michigan  'i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  What  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Hakeb.  Does  the  dumping  tax  against  the  United  States  ^ply 
on  the  sugar  which  the  beet  factories  import! 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Oh,  yes. 

I  might  sav  that  the  beet-sugar  factory  at  Wallacebm^  is  managed 
by  people  who  are  independent  and  who  have  cut  loose  from  these 
arrangements  of  the  cane-sugar  refiners  in  Montreal  and  Toronto. 
They  are  a  free  luiee  and  sell  where  they  please  and  put  the  prices 
where  they  please. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Is  there  any  quantity  of  beets  raised  in  Canada 
shipped  to  the  United  States ! 

Mr,  WiLLBTT.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Rakee.  Any  considerate  quantity  1 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  think  there  is  very  mudi. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  have  not  gone  into  that ) 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  No;  I  know  uiey  do,  but  I  do  not  know  the  amount. 

I  wish  to  give  a  comparison  of  grade  refined  made  by  Hemy  Tate 
&  Son,  of  Iiondon  and  Liverpool,  with  the  grades  madeoy  New  York 
refiners. 

English  cubes  better  than  American  cubes,  but  not  as  good  as 
Amencan  cut-loaf.  Min^Bl-water  crystals  are  a  semicoarse  granu- 
lated, nnthout  bluing.  Crushed  is  a  semisoft  Rugar,  about  what  our 
<^onfectioner's  A  would  be  when  dried.  Casterisextrafine  granulated, 
used  in  casters  for  sprinlding  on  pies  or  desserts.  Icings  and  pulver- 
ized are  standard  powdered.  Coffee  crystals  are  large,  orilliant  cryti- 
tals,  made  lai^er  than  manufactured  here.  Crystds  are  large,  bril- 
liant grain  sugars,  made  in  several  sizes.  In  the  United  States  therr 
is  a  large  gram  sugar  called  confectioner's  granulated,  which  might 
compare  favorably  with  some  grades  of  English  crystals.  Yellows — 
the  four  grades  of  English  yellows — are  hard  to  compare  with  softs 
here.  Tate's  thirds  are  about  our  No.  4  or  No.  5;  Tate's  4  about 
our  No.  8  or  No.  9;  Primrose  about  our  No.  12;  Canary  about  our 
No,  14,  only  much  brighter  in  color. 

I  wish  to  submit  one  of  the  price  lists  of  Henry  Tate  &  Sons,  as 
follows : 
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(Stamped:)  American  ConntUte,  Bradiord,  England,  July  1, 1911. 
[Areola  uti  wholwtlt  dwten  only— London,  June  39,  IBll.J 


ooNDinoHS  or  a^Ls, 


If  14  days  are  exceeded,  intereet  will  be  added  from  date  at  invoice  to  day  of  pay- 
ment.    Discount  will  be  forfeited  unlew  payment  be  made  wittin  21  daya. 

All  sugar,  whether  paid  for  or  not,  is  covered  from  risk  of  dam^e  by  fire  whilst 
lying  at  the  refiueriee  or  warehoueee  in  London  oi  Liverpool  or  at  any  depot,  but  in 
no  case  exceeding  the  market  value  of  the  goods  immediately  before  the  fire. 

Every  careia  taken  to  keep  aufficient  BUgarat  the  various  depote  to  aupply  all  require 
menta,  but  immediate  dehvery  lb  not  guaranteed,  and  no  reaponmbility  will  be 
admitted  for  delay  in  consequence  of  atnkes  or  atrees  of  weather,  fog,  ice,  or  other 
caueee  beyond  eellera'  control. 

Depota  are  not  intended  for  use  as  warehousea. 

Buyera  must  take  delivery  at  once. 

Any  free  depot  may  be  withdrawn  without  notice,  and  a  charge  made  for  convey- 


T^^iams,  "TateeoD,  Ixmdon,"  "Tateeon,  Liverpool." 


ct  Id  If  uch  BocCuatioiu.] 

Londtm  rugan. 


Frlceln  | 
IcB  ^  '        AiUntius. 

"X, 

IS  :'■'"" 

No.2 

dO-..- 

4-C«-3.W- 

It  M.  p«r  hundndmii^t  ci 


Aftimooa  Tm. 

Orsnuhted,  Bun 

In  R>tton-]|ned  bttgs  lid.  par  hUDdredwHght  extra. 

OranulBtHl,  IltH,  4mndTDi)UDd  Umn  bap 

OraoulaMd,  (bu.  ifiound  Uueu  bags 

OTBDDliiMd.  Id  14iraiUKl  JuM  bi(s . 


lata  bap.' 


lliDcnlwt 

Cmalud.  No.  i 

Cruihed.No.a 

Nibs  (l-hundrodwftlfjit  bags). 
Cmrriaeo  paid  to  staUoQ  on  3  li 
faster,  flneet— 

l^^ound  ju 


hundredwcighta  and  ovai; 


4  and  7  poDiid  liuoi  bagi 

^pouna  linen  bin 

IdntU-buudredwel^dmrnii) 

PulveritAd 

l-lumdredweVit  bagiM.  pw  handredirei^  oi 


1  Dnune  abarf^d  for,  bat  wlU  ba  mdltad  on  ratum. 
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BUQAK  IN  CARTONS  AND  TINB. 
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lln 

Caniase  paid  on  three  hundredweights  and  over  where  C.  and  D.  nMa  apply  in 
Englaad  and  the  principal  towiu  in  Scotland  and  chief  aeaporta  in  litdajtd: 

CubM,  attemooD  t«a,  1,  2,  and  7  pound  cartoni 23 '3 

Cubes,  No.  1—1,  2,  4,  and  7  pound  cartons 22,'6 

C«ster,  1  and  2  pound  csrtonB 2i>t 

Coffee  crystals,  2-pound  cartons 24/B 

'    Granulated,  fine,  2  and  4  pound  carloiu 21/9 

Cairia^iB  paid  on  three  hundred weiefata  and  over  to  Btatione  in  Ei^l&Dd  and 
Wale?,  principal  towns  in  Scotland,  and  chief  teaporta  in  Ireland: 
Caster,  icini  or  pulverized — 

4-pound  tins 27/- 

7-pound  tins 26,'- 

14-pound  tins 24;6 

28-poiiad  tins 23,» 


Livtrpool  tugan. 


Price  in 

CryiUli: 

""S^ 

.173       ■'               i.S4M.7S2 
17gi    ,             ^™^» 

MB  |..:::;:;:::::::::; 

1 

jgioi !;::;:;;::::::::::; 

QranukWd,  ftns,  &  4  »na  7  pouncl  ilmo  bafi.  Id  1 -Hundred welgbl  (wm 

CTTbWlS.C WS"    ' 
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AMEMCAN   SUOAB  KEPIKING  CO. 
LIST  OF  DEPOTS  FOR  CUBES. 


Cub». 

weigh 

Cobv. 

w«W>t. 

'"sSSi.. 

l,!,aDdH.T.S. 

EncteDd-CDDtlniud: 

1.2,andH.T.8. 

Sll: 

i! 
1; 
1 

i 
1 
i 

i 

•Bliihoi)"iStanfoid.- 

m 

'SS" 

;;:;|;;;;;;;;. 

•Ryde.liteofWIl^t. 

•Chatham 

:l£-- 

S^lheiMf-onW... 

SSSiiiwai: 

■■;l;;;;;:- 

ifi: 

gJJJ^Y^-j-H"^- 

do 

da 

ad. 

.miSS.::;::;: 

Whitehaven 

Sd. 

*• 

1 

Wales: 

::::|:::::::::- 

•iSZSi; 

Newport^onmMMll 

'* 

KiSSi 

do 

1 

i 

Scotland; 

■"isai., 

do 

■e- 

^^^. 

do 

do 

do 

!a 

SI 

!f2S.T::::::: 

:::::3::::::::::: 

ML 

18869— No.  46-12- 
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AMERICAN  SUOAB  REFISIIKG  CO. 
Liverpool  mgar*. 

LIST  OF  DEPOTS  TOR  ALL  (jUAUTIKS. 


DdcrLyDi 


BirnilajElkMn--. 


C^dcV.' 


Uerbi. 

Uudley 

EUaud. 


Pmi'.'. 


NewrBsIla-undBT-Lfm* . . 


Leeds 

LeiRh.  ::: 


(s  pet  reH  whca  required. 


Eiigbuid-~4  'ODtlDued. 

Bhlpler .■ st. 

Shewsbury ., M. 

Sklptor id. 

BouUipon SiL 

Bowerty  Bridjte- M. 

SI«lybriil« Nil 

SloetbridgKter  KtlghJmr) M, 

Slockport Sil, 

81.  Hdens \il, 

Todmonlen M. 

Toltlngton M. 

Tyldoley Id. 

IlvenloD  (ilmiui) lid. 

VInnloafnII) ...  Id. 

Wnkeflrld .     Jd. 

Wilnll  <ixBti).\V." '.'."'.'.'.','.'.'.'.'..'.'.  M. 

WBirlnfitinl _  Nd. 

Whitehartn M 

Walverli&mplen !!"!!!!!!"  M. 

Workington jd, 

WBles: 

Brymbo jd. 

Ciu-nanon  and  Mcnsl  StnlU ltd. 

C«rdllt >*fl. 

nnuforiiw'^y. ././//..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. .  ii'. 

Uwelly Nil. 

MUtord  Il»\-en.. jd 

Hold .«. 

Newport  (Hon.) Nil. 

Pembtoke  Dork M, 

FortTslbot.... .Ml, 

Swensea Nil. 

Wrexhitn M 

Isle  o(  Man: 

CasUetowni i 

Dountoi I 

Peeli _ I  Nil 

Port  St.  Uary  1 

noiiflMlVol'ii.'s.'p.'ci'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.X  vii 

Ramsey  (I  H)n>,  !.  ol  M.  B.  P.  Co....  f  -^" 

Ramsey  Ucwt.  and  imdet  I  ton) '  ])d. 

Aberdeen M. 

Ayr,  direol  steamer.  2-ton  lots lid. 

Ayr,  tIb  Udtatt  and  Ayr  B.  S.  (i  cwt. 

and  over) U. 

Ihimfrtcs ltd. 

litiodw Jd. 

<llasiroii' KB. 

In«rness> .id. 

Kitkcaldy *i. 

Klrkcudhrtuht IW. 

Leilh M. 


■  ?1ion  dnn  buya's  aoouDt. 


ThiB  ahows  that  on  this  date,  June  29,  1911,  cubes  No.  1  were  4. IS 
net  to  anybody  in  any  part  of  England,  regardless  of  freight.  There 
is  no  freight  on  cube  sugars.  Henry  Tate  &  Sons  haye  67  stations, 
or  depots,  thoy  call  them,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  Scot- 
land, Wales,  Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  at  which  they  deliver  their 
cube  sugars  free  of  all  expense  at  the  same  prices  they^ar^  ui  lion- 
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don,  and  the  same  is  true  of  granulated  from  Liverpool.  They  do 
not  manufacture  granulated  in  Ijondon. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  entirely  different  from  our  system. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Entirely  different.  It  is  just  as  if  tne  New  York 
price  was  the  same  in  diicago,  Kansas  City,  or  anywhere  else.  Of 
course,  England  is  a  smaller  country.  That  is  one  feature  of  England, 
and  another  feature  is  that  England  has  sugar  organizations  all  over 
the  couiitrj"  which  make  the  prices  for  the  retail  grocers'  association. 
As  I  sav,  that  applies  to  cube  sugars.  On  other  grades — -there  are 
20  or  30  grades  of  sugar — freight  is  added  in  some  instances  and  in 
some  instances  it  is  not. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Why  do  they  make  that  distinction  between 
cubes  and  other  sugars? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  it  is  because  other  sugars  come  in  from 
foreign  countries,  from  Germany  and  elsewhere. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  cube  sugars  made  in  England? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  made  in  London. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  they  are  refined  there  from  raw  sugars 
shipped  from  other  countries  ^ 

Mr,  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  the  granulated  sugars  are  sold  at  London 
at  the  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg  price  plus  the  frei^t  to  Liverpool  and  to 
destination,  and  run  below  the  London  prices  about  a  quarter  of  a 
cent  a  pound. 

Now,  the  next  and  only  other  feature  I  will  call  your  attention  to 
about  Great  Britain  is  that  there  are  organizations  in  every  district 
of  Great  Britain,  Wales,  and  Scotland  which  regulate  all  tne  prices 
of  sugars  to  the  retailers. 

The  Chairmajj.  Wholesale  organizations? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  are  retail  organizations  and  wholesale,  too. 
This  paper  called  the  Grocer  and  Oil  Trade  Review,  of  July  15,  1911, 
was  among  the  reports,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Federation  of  Grocers   Associations. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  English  trade  journal  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  and  gives  the  number  of  its  different  com- 
mittees regulating  prices  on  almost  everjiihing  you  can  conceive  of 
in  the' grocery  line — canned  goods,  proprietary  articles,  and  every- 
thing else.  They  are  just  now  discussing  a  rather  singular  thing, 
that  all  sugars  sold  are  sold  with  the  paper  package  included  in  the 
weight,  and  the  Government  proposes  to  make  statutory  regulations 
that  they  shall  be  sold  by  the  net  weight,  and  this  association  says: 
"Looked  at  from  the  retailer's  point  of  view,  the  inspector's  pro- 
posal (that  is,  the  Government's  proposal)  for  new  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  sale  of  all  goods,  with  certain  exceptions,  by  net  weight 
are  neither  practicable  n-or  desirable." 

The  Chairman.  Thoy  want  to  chaise  for  the  weiglit  of  the  paper? 

Mr.  WiLLETP.  Yes;  and  they  are  opposed  to  a  change. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  do  that  in  America? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  we  sell  net  weiglit  in  America,  but  selling  by 
gross  weight  is  avery common  occurrence  among  thevarious  countries. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  country  do  we  not  charge  the  gross  weight 
in  selling  to  the  consumer?  Don't  they  put  the  sack  on  the  scales 
and  then  weigh  out  the  sugar  in  1 -pound  or  2-pound  or  5-|)ound 
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Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Oh,  no;  they  put  the  sugar  into  the  scales  and  then 
rto  it  up  in  a  paper,  but  in  England  they  do  it  up  in  a  paper  and 
weigh  it. 

'Hie  Chaibhan.  That  is  not  materiaUy  different  from  our  own 
practice,  after  all. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No.  This  association  is  also  discussing  objection- 
able forms  of  advertisements,  like  lio use-to-house  canvassing,  and 
also  the  subject  of  stocking  bonuses. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  this  cnuntry  they  sell  the  gross  weight.  In  other 
words,  they  take  a  sack  and  put  it  on  the  scales  and  fiJlit  with  sugar, 
and  the  sack  and  sugar  weighs  so  many  pounds. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  I  beg  vour  pardon.  The  scales  are  regulated 
so  the  amount  of  sugar  which  goes  in  the  scales  is,  say,  100  pounds. 

This  paper  also  gives  an  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  man^e- 
ment  committee  ofthe  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Aasocia- 
tion,  and  they  say: 

In  accordance  with  the  iustructione  of  the  committee,  urangemeata  have  been 
made  witii  the  whole  of  the  company  shops  to  advance  the  price  of  eugar  througfaout 
Birmingham  and  district  and  the  outlying  places  in  the  Black  country,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Great  Bridge  and  Bilston.  The  prices  now  ruling  were:  Piocca.  l}d.  per 
pound;  granulated  and  ctyslale,  2d.  per  pound;  lump  and  castor,  21d.  per  pound. 
He  waa  giad  to  say  that  according  to  correepoDdonce  which  had  come  to  hand  that 
morning  there  wa?  a  possibility  thtkt  Great  Bridge  and  Bikton  would  come  into  line 
before  the  end  of  the  week. 

They  were  holding  out  from  accepting  the  prices  fixed  by  the 
association. 

The  Chairuak.  Your  report  will  show  how  much  cheaper  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  get  sugar  than  the  people  of  the  United 
States  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  detail  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes.  It  is  very  little;  1.04  is  the  total  difference 
tliey  can  possibly  get.  That  is  the  difference  in  the  tariff  of  the 
two  countries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  during  1911  they  have 
not  got  anything  like  the  difference  which  they  ought  to  get. 

The  Chairman.  Considering  the  tariff  difference,  they  ought  to  gel 
sugar  a  little  over  a  cent  a  pound  cheaper. 

.\fr.  WiLLETT.  The  internal-revenue  system  which  I  refer  to  would 
give  the  United  States  sugars  at  much  less  cost  than  Great  Britain. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  United  Kingdom  have  an  internal- 
revenue  system  ? 

Mr,  WiLLETT.  No;  they  have  a  duty  of  40  cents  a  hundred. 

The  CuAiRMAN,  As  against  our  duty  of  what } 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  1.04.  I  mean  the  tfifference  is  1.04  between  their 
duty  and  ours.  I  am  comparing  refined  su^lts  which  go  into  con- 
sumption there  with  refined  sugars  which  go  into  consumption  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  call  the  duty  on  refined  here  1.34f 

Mr,  WiLLETT,  1,44  I  called  the  duty  here  and  their  duty  is  .40, 
"making  a  difference  of  1,04. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  ought  to  be  that  difference  in  the  price  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  There  ought  to  be,  but  during  this  last  year  there 
has  not  been  that  difference. 

The  Chairhak,  But  ordinarily  is  there  that  difference  1 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  From  my  recollection  I  would  not  say-so.       i 

TheCHAiRMAN.  The  report  will  show  ?  .«  :,yV.iOOglC 
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Mr.  Wn-LETT.  Yes;  the  repeat  will  show  that. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  coimmttee  asked  about  Sweden. 
Sweden  is  one  of  the  countries  frequently  referred  to,  but  there  is 
nothing  about  Sweden  that  compares  with  conditions  in  Denmark. 
Some  one  thought  the  conditions  did  compare. 

The  point  about  Sweden  is  that  she  has  now  brought  her  produc- 
tion up  to  her  consumption,  and  is  forced  this  coming  year  to  either 
curtail  her  production  or  else  get  some  means  of  exporting;  and,  by 
agreement  with  the  Brusseia  convention,  she  has  agreed  not  to  export 
any  sugar.  So  she  is  in  a  comer.  She  can  not  export,  if  she  pro- 
duces more  sugar  than  she  wants,  to  convention  countries.  Since 
this  report  came  in  they  are  putting  up  a  new  refinery.  There  are 
only  two  refineries  there.  They  are  just  getting  in  the  position  the 
United  States  would  be  in  if  we  were  producingjuat  a  little  more 
sugar  than  we  required  for  our  consumption.  Then  would  come 
the  problem  which  is  up  in  Sweden  to-day,  as  to  what  to  do  witli 
that  surplus.  We  coula  export,  of  course,  because  we  are  not  bound 
by  the  Brussels  convention. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  after  all,  the  world's  supply  and  demand 
and  the  world's  price  is  what  regulates  that. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  But  they  can  not  export. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  are  not  parties  to  the  Brussels  convention. 

Mr.  WiLLKTT,  No.  The  production  in  Sweden  is  limited  by  a 
tariff  of  $1.82  a  hundred  on  refined.  The  Brussels  convention  pro- 
vides that  if  a  country  wants  to  export  any  of  its  sugars  it  must  not 
have  a  tariff  exceeding  52  cents  a  hundred — its  excise  tax.  The  pro- 
duction now  is  110,000  to  140,000  tons,  and  there  are  countervailing 
duties  on  sugar  from  bounty  countries,  and  the  wlioie  sugar  produc- 
tion in  Sweden  is  controlled  by  an  industrial  combination  which  sets 
the  price  by  prices  abroad  and  keeps  the  price  just  low  enou^i  to 
make  imports  unprofitable.  Price  lists  issued  July  7,  just  after  the 
rise  in  German  and  Enghsh  markets  on  the  1st  of  July,  read:  Cubes, 
$7.41  per  hundred  pounds  wholesale,  reJailJS.lS  per  hundred  pounds; 
granulated,  $6.93  whoieeaie,  $7.65  retail;  against  New  York  granu- 
lated, $5.10  wholesale,  and  New  York  cubes,  $5.35.  Retail  prices 
are  fixed  by  retail  dealers'  associations.  Great  complaint  agaiast 
the  sugar  trust. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Mr.  Willett,  has  this  overproduction  in  Sweden 
changed  the  price  to  the  consumer  any  1 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  It  onlv  takes  place  this  present  year.  Last  year 
they  imported;  they  did  not  have  enough  by  ],]00  tons.  We  did 
not  have  enough  by  72,000  tons.  It  is  a  new  condition  in  Sweden,  so 
you  can  not  tell. 

.The  sugar  industry  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  trust,  with 
paid-up  capital  of  iB36,180,000,  which  owns  all  Swedish  refineries 
except  one.  All  beet-sugar  beets  are  grown  in  southern  Sweden. 
Prices  practically  the  same  all  over  the  country.  The  Government 
excise  tax  is  $1 .85  per  100  pounds,  and  also  the  customhouse  duty  is 
$1.86  per  100  pounds  to  $1.03  per  100  pounds,  accordir^  to  Dutch 
standard  color.  Sweden  is  a  country  which  has  not  adopted  the 
polarificope  at  all.  There  are  two  or  three  other  countries  which  do 
not  use  tne  polariscope. 

According  to  our  own  private  information,  this  coming  year  the 
production  m  Sweden  wiU  exceed  the  consumption  by  40,000  tons, 
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and  as  a  consequence  the  f&ctories'  association  estimat-es  the  coming 
crop  at  121,600  tons  against  171,000  tons  last  year.  This  reduction 
is  largely  due  to  the  forced  reductions  in  sovinfis,  due  to  oversupply 
resulting  from  the  large  crop  of  last  year.  Based  on  present  estimatetl 
stocks  and  average  consumption,  an  oversupply  of  about  40,000  tons 
is  indicated  at  the  clost  of  this  campaign. 

In  r^ard  to  Spain,  here  is  an  it^in  which  may  interest  you.  Since 
the  Spanish  War  no  sugars  have  gone  from  Cuba  into  Spain,  with 
slight  exceptions,  and  they  have  a  tariff  on  imports  of  $6.94  at  Valen- 
cia, S7  at  Tenerife,  and  $7.44  at  Seville,  which  is  and  was  intended  to 
be  absolutely  prohibitive.  The  direct  tax  paid  by  manufacturers 
to  the  Spanish  treasury  during  the  last  three  years  amounted  to 
about  $2.85  per  hundred  pounds.  Other  consuls  vary  in  their  state- 
ment of  this  tax.  There  ia  a  Spanish  sugar  corporation  which  de- 
ducts $0,177  per  100  pounds  on  sales  above  10  tons  from  list  prices 
of  10  tons  or  below.  The  independents  undersell  in  some  instances. 
Valencia  says  the  Government  compels  refiners  to  open  in  all  principal 
cities  a  regulating  retail  store,  which  fixes  prices  under  Government 
sanction.  The  only  difference  in  price  allowed  is  the  difference  in 
freight  to  different  points.  Freignt  from  factory  to  Madrid  is  32 
cents  per  100  pound-s,  which  is  added  to  factory's  price  of  tS.43  per 
100  pounds  for  granulated  and  $10.64  per  100  pounds  for  loaf,  raakmg 
cost,  wholesale,  at  Madrid,  $8.75  for  granulated  and  $10.96  for  loaf, 
selling  in  Madrid  at  retail  at  9.78  cents  per  pound  for  granulated  and 
12i  cents  per  pound  for  loaf.  Spain's  crop  of  sugar  beets  in  1907 
was  978,000  tons  and  in  1910  666,000  tons.  The  production  of  sugar 
and  consumption,  etc.,  from  1906  to  1909  is  given  m  table  on  page  10. 
In  1910  there  were  51  sugar  refineries  in  Spain  in  operation.  These 
factories  apparently  produced  refined  direct  from  the  sugar  beets, 
as  no  raw  sugars  appear  to  be  marketed.  In  1010  the  per  capita 
consuinption  was  13.02  pounds. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  price  of  granulated  sugar  to  the  con- 
sumer t 

Mr.  WiixETT.  Factories'  price  is  $8.43  per  100  pounds,  and  of 
course  the  price  to  the  consumer  is  more  than  that. 

It  is  generally  held  by  farmers'  associations  that  beets  can  not  be 
profitably  raised  in  any  part  of  Spain  for  less  than  $5.80  to  $6.10  per 
ton  of  2 ,000  pounds,  while  the  relatively  higher  rates  in  Spain  for  coal, 
taxation,  and  freight  are  said  to  contribute  to  the  abnormally  hi.rh 
cost  of  sugar.  The  high  cost  of  sugar  and  low  waee  scale  prevents 
sugar  from  entering  into  the  ordinary  food  of  the  IftDorers  and  small 
fanners,  and  is  regarded  by  them  as  an  inaccessible  luxury.  One 
consul  says:  "Whweaale  pnces  refined  at  $8  to  $8.20  per  100  pounds 
is  considered  excessively  high,  owing  to  the  caprices  of  the  ring  of  pro- 
ducers, who  are  exuberantly  protected  against  competition  from 
abroad  by  the  customs  tariff.  Consumers  suffer,  recollecting  that  the 
average  price  of  the  best  cane  sugar,  far  superior  to  the  present  article, 
imported  from  Habana,  used  to  cost  no  more  than  $6.54  to  $8.20  per 
100  pounds.  The  law  of  1907  hmiting  the  free  manufacture  of  sugar 
by  prohibiting  the  establishment  of  new  refineries  within  a  radius  of 
50  kilometers  of  any  other  refinery  in  operation  has  been  repealed  at 
the  instance  of  beet-root  growers,  who  complained  that  the  restrictioii 
converted  the  industry  into  a  complete  monopoly  and  left  them  at 
the  men^  of  the  sugar  manufacturers'  association,  ^th.^  to  the 
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quantity  of  beets  to  be  cultivated  and  the  prices  to  be  obtaiaed  for 
the  crop.  There  was  a  consolidation  of  the  sugar  refineries,  which 
was  formed  about  1 1  years  ago,  and  conaumption  has  fallen  off  heavily 
during  that  time. 

Mr.  AfALBY.  And  there  has  been  a  constant  rise  in  price  ? 

Mj.  ^ViLLETT.  Yes;  and  an  enormous  profit  made  by  these 
refiners. 

Mr.  Kakbr.  Why  do  they  not  increase  their  production^ 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  The  reports  say  that  the  production  is  r^ulated. 
Now,  in  conaequence  of  that  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  consumers 
that  they  are  paying  so  much  more  for  eugar  than  they  were  when 
-they  got  their  sugars  from  Cuba,  they  are  now  agitating  a  reciprocity 
treaty  with  Cuba.  My  impression  is  they  pas^  that  through  the 
Spanish  Cortes  quite  recently. 

&Ir.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  and  the  members  of  •  the 
committee  for  your  many  courtesies  to  me,  and  to  say  to  you  that  I 
have  given  my  testimony  strictly  from  the  standpoint  of  an  expert, 
r^ardless  of  any  peraonal  views  I  may  have.  Furthermore,  while 
the  question  has  not  been  asked  me  or  suggested  by  anyone,  I  want 
to  make  the  statement  that  I  do  not  own,  and  have  not  for  a  long 
time,  a  share  of  stock  in  any  cane  or  beet  factory  or  a  sugar-producing 
factory  in  any  country  of  the  world.  I  have  not  a  dolTar'a  worth  or 
interest  in  any  sugar  corporation  and  neither  has  my  family,  witii 
the  exception  of  10  shares  of  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  common 
and  5  shares  of  the  Federal. 

AuBTKU-HuNa  ART — BoHBMui. 

[Book  1,  patt  4,  BudapM,  Julr  11,  »II.] 

Ciurent  prices  oE  raw  88°  niuklymfi,  12.17  pet  100  poimda. 

Current  prices  of  refined  per  100  pounds  wholesale: 

GtaDukted $7.  W 

Powdered 7.68 

Cube 7.77 

Loaves,  17.6  to  22  potmds 7. 69 

Loftvea,  6.6  to  11  pounds 7.66 

Retail  prices  vary  from  |0.097  to  90.194  per  pound  above  wholesale.  The  custom 
in  laige  towns  of  Hungivy  is  to  sell  at  retail  with  just  enough  advance  over  wholesale 
to  cover  cost  of  handling  wilihout  profit.  The  State  requires  sugar  to  be  sold  to  manu' 
Eactureis  at  95.91  per  100  pounds  for  same  sugar  selling  wholesale  at  97.50  per  100 
pounds.    Outporia  pay  factory  prices  plus  freight. 

PHim 
prandi. 

Debreezen  pays  for  granulated 97- W 

Plus  25  cents  per  100  pounds  freight 26 

7.75 

New  York  gruiulated 6.16 

New  York  cubes 5.  M 

All  iflfinera  in  Hungary  are  combined  to  maintain  prices  and  avoid  the  competition 
of  former  years  and  have  appointed  the  Hungarian  Gweral  Credit  Bank  the  sole  agents 
for  the  sale  of  their  product  to  retailers.  The  result  of  tiiis  combination  is  diown  in 
change  of  prices  and  conditions. 


itizecy  Google 
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In  18S5  with  nw  migu  at  %tM  pa  100  pounds,  rafined  iold  at  $6.77  per  100  poatidi. 
In  IMW  rav  had  dropped  to  92.72  p«T  100  pounds  and  refined  advtmceti  to  S7.M. 


TbeM  pricea  ara  for  loaf  augar. 

(Book  1,  f*(*  7,  Csriitwd,  BtAtnib,  Julj  &,  IBll .] 


Raw.  88*. 

B<Cd«l 

DUmnw. 

KM 

K.77 

&11 

S.K 

ReUil  prices  fixed  by  Bhupkeep<M8  in  different  parts  of  city,  uniftlly  alMUt  1  cent  per 
pound  above  wholisaale. 
Faftorica  deduct  2  per  cent  from  list  prices,  caefal4daya,  on  lots  ot22  pounds  or  over. 
Slatf  excisD  t»s  is  stalwi  at  $0,022  per  pound  ($3.60  per  100  pounds). 

AuMUf  prxet*  ptr  lOO  pound*/,  o.  b.  for  rau  tugar  S8°  Uit. 


I'rague  prita  per  100  pound),  Ttfined. 


High. 

Low. 

|B<»k  1,  pngc  9,  Egrr,  Dohelnla,  Juir  9. 1911-1 

Wholeealo,  granulated,  16.13  per  100  pounds;  wholesale,  cubes,  97.37  pw  100 
pounds. 

Retail  prices  are  tL22  per  100  pounds  higher,  which  includoH  freight,  etc.,  hxnn 
factory  to  store  and  also  a  very  small  profit. 

IBook  1,  poer  ID,  Praeup,  BcAntita.JuIyl,  lSil.| 

Forms  of  sugar: 

<1)  (.'ones,  of  about  13,  15,  22,  and  26  pounds  weight.    Cones,  also  broken  up. 

(2)  Small  blocks  one-half  inch  thick,  eeven-eighlhe  inch  square,  used  for  tea  aod 
coffee,  in  paper  boxes  of  11  pounds  each. 

ra)  Granubted  in  sacks  of  2S0  pounds. 

(4)  Powdered  in  sacks  of  55,  110,  and  220  poundfl. 

Wholesale  prices,  cubes,  J7.40  per  100  pounds;  retail,  7.50  cents  per  pound.    Whole- 
sale prices,  granulated,  $6.41  per  100  pounds;  retail,  8.80  conis  per  pound. 

In  Austria  there  is  an  internal-revenue  tax  amounting  V>  $3.50  per  100  pounds  for 
consumption . 

When  Bohemian  sugar  is  exported  the  tax  is  remittod. 

Wholesale  prices  are  less  2  per  cent  discount  cash  in  10  days. 

All  Bohemian  sugar  is  beet-root  xugar.  ,-.  , 

UigmzecDyCiOOglC 
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[Baoh  1,  page  12,  RdcbeDbiurg,  AnatiU,  July  I,  Wl.] 

WholoMle,  cubes,  17.36  per  100  poimdB;  retail,  7.386  cents  per  pound.  Wholesale, 
gmiiu]at«d,  97.27  per  100  pounds;  retail,  7.386  cents  per  pound. 

Consul  Bays  no  error  in  retail  prices,  as  retailets  claim  to  sell  without  profit.  State 
tax  of  $3,50  per  100  pounds  included  in  above  prices. 

[Book  1,  page  M,  ViBiDB,  Jniyi.  l«ll.| 

No  taxw  on  exports. 

Internal  tax  on  coneumption,  $3.50  per  100  pounds, 

WhoJenle,  cubee,  $7.61  per  100  pounds;  wholesale,  i^ranulated,  $6,57  per  100 
pounds. 

Retail  pricespractically  the  same  as  wholesale.    Use  sugar  to  sell  t«a,  coffee,  etc. 

No  bounties  in  Austria, 

[Bookl,  {«|«],fluiiM,  Aug.S,i811.| 

No  refiners  in  this  district.    No  trade  in  taw  sugar. 

Government  excise  tax  per  100  petmds  (13.498) $3. 60 

Customs  duty  per  100  pounds  on  refined  imports 527 

4.027 
Add  tbeee  duties  to  wholesale  quotations  of  raw  or  refined  and  add  $0,002  to  $0.18 
tot  retail  prices. 

Refined  quoted  December,  1910 $2.65    pec  100  pounds. 

Add  excise  tax 3. 50 

Refined,  nlkolesale  price.'. 6. 157  per  100  pouada. 

For  retail  price  add 092  to  18  cents  per  100  pounds. 

6. 240  to  $6. 657 
Retail  price  December,  1910, 6.77  cents  to  6.86  centa  per  pound. 
Prices  since  1901  have  varied  only  about  1  cent  to  2  cenfe  per  pound. 

ADBTKlAN-mjHGAniAN    OCBTOUS  TAMFP. 

New  general  tariff:  Rates  as  modified  by  treaties  with  Germany,  Russia,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  Statfle: 

BawB  under  98°  testir^ulariate  $2.40  per  lOOpounds,  but  modified  by  treaties  with 
above-mentioned  countries  to  $0,481  per  100  pounds.  Refined  and  all  su^  testing 
over  98°,  r^iilar  rate  $2.40  per'lOO  pounds,  but  modified  by  treaties  with  above- 
mentioned  coun^es  to  $0,527  per  100  pounds. 

In  addition  to  customs  duties  a  consumption  tax  is  levied  at  the  rate  of  $3.50  per 
100  pounds  on  beet  sugar  and  cane  sugar  of  even  conditions. 


Dim. 

PlaoB. 

pounds. 

r»'' 

New  York 
reflned, 
cube*. 

pounda. 

Uraaulatad, 

relaJI. 
par  pound, 

.0li2S-:0fl7S 

NewYort 

Wll. 

S; 

Aug.   . 

SSSS:::: 

7.36 
7. 01 

a  0787-0.  OTtie 

.087 
.(MS 
.076 

'.iim 

I 

i 

I4S 

.7.» 

a!tz 

6.1S-a-87 

S.W7 
1.900 

t.M7 

i.w 

t.K 

I  gather  from  tiieee  consular  reports  that — 
1.  Beet  eu^  only  is  produced. 

!.  That  88°  analyms  is  the  basis  of  price  tor  raw  sugar,  and  the  value  declines  by 
percentage  of  test,  i.  e.,  if  88°  analysis  is  worth  2.17  cents  per  pound,  78°  analysis  ta 
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worth  10  per  cent  lees,  or  1.95  cents  per  pound.  (The  trade  allowanca  per  decree  t^ 
about  2.7  cents  per  100  pounds.  For  10°  27  cenU,  TnaMnp  78°  value  1.90  ceoc  — 
W.  P.  W.)  , 

3.  That  the  price  of  raws  for  export  is  the  Hajubuigf.  o.  b.  quotation  iem  frei^l  from 
Aussie  to  Hsnihiirq,  or  from  other  shipping  statluD  to  Hambu^. 

4.  That  inaamucn  as  ail  raw  and  refined  suear  produced  in  Ausbrw-HimgaTy  icd 
Bohemia  and  eold  for  export  is  baaed  upon  the  Hamburg  f.  o.  b.  quotadons,  which  art 
more  accessible,  steadier,  and  reliable  than  inleiior  quotations,  it  is  beat  to  accept 
these  as  the  value  of  both  raws  and  refined  for  export.  The  interior  quotatioiu<  »' 
Prague  and  Budapest  can  be  ueed  to  advantage  in  estimating  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  raw  sugtus  to  refiners  and  the  wholesale  price  of  refined  for  conaumptkiti. 
which  difference  coven  the  cost  of  refining  and  the  refiners'  profit. 

1910— 107  pounds  raw  cost |2.72-»2.81     K-iM 

Tax 3.50 

RefinwB'  coat  of  refining  and  profit  on  cubes,  10.63 
per  MX)  pounds 6.41 

5.  That  the  grades  of  refined  manufactured  and  sold  tta  coneumplion  and  espon  »n 
principaliv  loaves,  cubes,  granulated,  and  powdered,  and  alao  c«ne  auaaia. 

6.  The  cone"  sugar  is  not  granulated  poured  into  the  cone-diaped  molds,  cooled 
and  hardened,  which  when  inverted  are  in  the  shape  of  "pyramids,"  ao  called  in  ifae 
United  States. 

7.  That  loaf  (crushed  auf^)  is  the  cone  broken  up. 

8.  That  granulated  consute  principally  of  so^allnl  "first  marica"- granulated,  which 
are  not  suitable  for  table  use  u  the  United  States,  but  may  be  used  by  some  manu- 
facturers, and  are  valued  at  about  0.25  cent  per  pound  below  the  price  of  American 
standard  granulated. 

9.  That  "first  marta"  granulated,  as  described  in  the  London  Sugar  Exchan»'. 
means  that  the  seller  of  such  has  the  option  of  delivering  any  one  or  qiore  of  27  marb 
or  manufactures,  ^^lien  any  special  "fii«t  marks"  are  named  in  the  sales,  the  pric 
is  about  id.  to  1^.  higher  to  Unitod  Kingdom  per  112  pounds. 

10.  That  "cube"  sugars  are  the  ordinary  cubee  of  the  United  Slates  and  otb^r 
countries. 

11.  That  the  principal  consumption  is  of  loaf  (or  crushed},  although  that  of  gnau- 
lated  is  on  the  increase,  and  is  most  largely  exported. 

12.  That  all  the  refineta  in  Hungary  are  united  in  a  Sugar  Trust  (or  Zucket- Kartell  < 

13.  That  all  sugais  for  consumption  are  sold  through  one  agent  of  this  trust,  the 
Hungarian  General  Credit  Bank,  and  that  the  wholesale  prices  are  fixed  at  Bndapcc'. 
for  Hungary  and  at  Frsigue  for  Bohemia. 

14.  That  the  price  on  July  2, 1911,  of  loaf  sugar  refined  at  Prague  was  7.20  cenlapr! 
pound,  including  the  Government  tax  of  SJ  cents  per  pound. 

15.  Thatthcpriceof  granulated  "first  marks  "on  the  same  date  and  place  was  6.410 
cents  per  pound,  including  the  Government  tax  of  31  cents  per  pound  (retailing  si 
6.80  cents  per  pound). 

16.  Thaton  July  6,  Iflll,  the  price  oi  granulated  at  Hambu^  was  3  cents  per  pound 
tree  on  board  without  lax;  plus  tax,  1.51,  makes  4.51. 

17.  That  on  July  2,  1911,  the  price  of  88°  analysis  raw  sugar  at  Prague  was  5.89  cenw 
per  pound,  including  laxof  3i  cents  (2,39  cents  net),  and  retailed  at  7  cents  per  pound, 
and  at  Hamburg  2.56  cents  per  pound,  plus  consumption  tax  of  Germany,  $1.51  p^r 
100  pounds,  matps  $1.07  wholesale. 

18.  That  during  ihe  past  25  years  ths  Government  tax  has  made  changes.  In 
1889-90  and  in  1894-95  tho  consumption  tax  was  2.003  cents  per  pound,  and  to 
1899-1900  and  up  to  the  present  time  the  consumption  tax  has  been  3}  cvnls  pn 
pound, 

19.  That  there  is  no  bounty. 

20.  That  there  is  no  city  tax  on  sugar  imported  into  Prague. 

21.  That  discounts  of  2  per  cent  for  caeh  are  made  on  wholesale  prices,  if  tame  ar>^ 
paid  within  30  days, 

22.  That  no  raw  sugar  is  used  iu  Reichcnburg,  Bohemia,  a  city  of  37,000  p«>ple,  and 
loaf  sugar  is  mostly  used,  the  wholesale  price  of  which  on  July  1,  1911,  was  7.27  cents 
per  pound  and  retailed  at  7.36  cents  per  pound,  with  a  lax  of  3)  cents  per  pound 
included. 

23.  That  throughout  Austria-Hungary  and  Bohemia  the  retail-shop  people  makt 
their  own  price*  and  generally  claim  to  sell  with  little  or  no  profit.  An  excepticn  i) 
at  Carlsbad  where  Ihe  retailers  add  10  points  to  the  wholesale  price. 
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24.  Thftt  suKtu'  u  packed  in  various  forma,  boxes,  bags,  cartons,  etc.,  and  in  \-arioiia 
sizes,  but  no  Danels  are  mentioned. 

25.  That  a  crown  is  10.203  and  that  a  kronen  is  the  same,  «0.203. 

26.  That  in  BellinE  sugar  for  consumption  from  a  center  of  production,  the  freight 
to  destination  is  added  to  the  price  at  the  center  of  production,  the  same  as  in  the 
United  States. 

27.  That  the  yearly  average  quotation  of  raws  of  SS"  analysis  f .  o,  b.  Auasig  was  in— 
1885,  4.71  cents  per  pound  against  3.00  cents  f.  o,  b.  Hamburg. 

1890,  2,S1  cents  per  pound  against  2,67  cents  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg. 
1895,  2.35  cents  per  pound  against  2.13  cents  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg. 
1900,  2.48  CGute  per  pound  against  2.24  cents  f.  o.  b.  Hambuig. 
1905,  2.41  cents  per  pound  against  2,48  cents  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg. 
1908,  2. IS  cents  per  pound  against  2.2'i  cents  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg. 

28.  The  Hun^y  State  law  provides  sales  o(  sugar  to  manufacturers  at  special  reduc- 
tion in  price.  In  July,  1911,  price  to  manufacturers  5.91  cents  against  price  lo  other 
consumers  7.50  cents  for  sme  grade  sugar. 

29.  There  is  a  reciprocal  duty  or  tax  on  transfers  of  sugar  from  Austria  into  Hungary 
or  from  Hungary  into  Austria  of  $0,294  per  100  pounds  on  raws  and  $0,322  per  100 
pounds  on  refined. 

30.  French  Fabricants  Book  gives  a  copy  of  the  law  confirmed  January  2,  1908,  in 
Austria  and  January  1,  1908,  in  Hungary,  as  follows: 

"In  order  to  as8iu«  to  the  industry  of  each  of  these  two  partfi  of  the  monarchy  their 
natunl  market,  a  tax  interchanging  has  been  reeatablishM  on  the  suatrs  transferred 
from  the  one  into  the  other  of  these  two  countries.  This  t&x  on  transfers  is  3.50  and 
3.30  crowns  per  100  kilos  ($0,294  to  $0,322  per  100  pounds)  of  refined  and  of  raws, 
respectively.  These  surtaxes  on  importadoos  into  the  countries  are  well  within  thfl 
stipulations  by_  the  Bruseels  convention." 

(Tax  equals  in  United  States  currency  $0,331  per  100  pounds  on  refined  and  $0,308 
per  JOO  pounds  on  raws,  according  to  the  Fabricants  Boot.  A  German  book  says  3.20 
crowns  per  100  kilos  on  raw,  which  would  be  $0,294  per  100  pounds,  as  above,  instead 
of  $0,308.) 

Bbazil, 


1.  Fernambuco  is  the  chief  market  for  receipts  and  exports  of  tbe  siunr  of'Brazil. 

2.  Average  production  65  tons  per  hectare  (2,47  acres),  averaging  10  BaumS  (system 
of  testing)  and  giving  17 ,4  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  juice  (higher  in  November  and 
Becember);  17.4  per  cent  gives  17.1  per  cent  of  available  sugar. 

3.  Cost  of  producing  a  tons  of  cane  is  91.32  to  $l,fl5  per  ton  and  cost  of  working  ia 
66)  cents. 

4.  There  are  about  60  sugar  milla  near  Pemambuco  (10  open  kettle  to  1  sugar  mill). 

5.  Sucar  is  made  by  American  proceee  (Louisiana), 

6.  ^Tne  largest  factory  is  American  built  and  another  is  now  being  planned  by 
Amencans.) 

7.  Cane  bou^t  from  email  planters  ia  paid  for  on  basis  of  price  of  sugar, 

8.  1$000=1  milrei.    100  milreis=3^  cents.    0$100=100  milreia. 

9.  There  are  8  grades  of  auear  mentioned  in  consular  report,  none  of  which  come  to 
the  United  Btatee,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  above  No,  16  Dutch  standard.  (The 
grades  which  come  to  tie  United  States  are  crystals— csntrifiwals — of  No,  16  Dutch 
standard  and  lower.  Muscovados  of  84°  to  88  test.  These  Brazil  crystals  in  New 
York  on  November  17  were  sold  at  5,12  cents  per  pound,  includingduty  of  1,685  cents, 
netting  in  Brazil  about  3.20  to  3.25  cents  f,  o.  b,  at  the  shipping  port,  and  at  the  same 
time  susars  of  84°  test  were  sold  at  4.01  cents,  including  a  du^  of  1.20G  cents.  Few 
low-grade  BUgan  have  come  hare  recently,  but  are  sold  to  the  United  Kingdom  every 
year  to  some  extent.— W.  P.  W,) 

Now  Ywk  granulated,  6.75;  New  Ywk  cubes,  f  "' 

'"    "■         '  ■      '  '  3ial's  renort  d 

1911. 
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1897 .■ 1 7. 22-8.40 

1898 MS- 8.:: 

1899 ll.S«-ll-Si 

1900 «.81-  T-M 

1801 3.»-  4..>l 

1902 6.96-  Sl-^ 

1903 5.91-  :.£ 

1904 5.91- 6.3*. 

190S 4.23-  4.  iM 

1906 3.23-  IS 

1907 7.22-  7.M 

1908 7.54-8.45 

1909 4.39-5.00 

1910 3.  78-  4.3m 

1911 3.33-  a  93 

IPu*.  NoiimlMt  U,  ini.i 

lArceel  producers  of  sugar  are  Sut«B  of  Ponkambuco,  Bahia,  Ala^oas,  RiodeJuiierp. 
A  quality  like  Demeran  cryebkls  is  made  for  export. 

hot  local  comuniplion  three  q^ualiiies  are  maautactured.  The  type  moat  uomI  ij 
"Uzina,"  clear  and  white.  Pncee  of  "Uzina,"  auperiot,  5.90  cents  per  pound: 
"Uzina."  eood,  5.60  cents  per  pound. 

Very  little  difference  in  price  at  retail.  People  buy  juet  enough  for  one  meal  or  thi" 
day.  The  amount  ie  never  weif^ed,  but  KUeawd  at.  First-cUaa  stores  aell  ciyMaL> 
at  S.IS  cents  per  pound  for  2-pound  lots.    Wholeealen'  profit  is  8  to  10  per  cent. 

Prices:  190T,  T.SO  cents  per  pound  for  "Uzina"  quality;  1908,  8.18  cents;  1909,  5.20 
cents;  1910.  4.46  cents;  1911,  4.46  cents  per  pound. 

There  is  a  rumor  that  the  Sufcar  Trust  is  to  be  reoiganized,  and  prices  aie  rising  in 
roncequeiice  durinn  the  last  10  days. 

fBnniaa  Aires,  AUKiint  4,  ]91U} 

No  local  taxes  and  no  bounties,  hut  in  Province  of  Tucuman  there  is  a  provincial 
tux  of  tQ.00639  per  2.2046  pounds  ($0.0029  per  100  pounds),  except  for  cut  eugai. 
the  su(!ar  here  iii  very  different  from  the  refined  in  the  United  Statta.  There  is  r»o 
native  oranulated.  ThreP  sampleH  sent  Government  of  the  only  sugar  refined  at  the 
onlv  refinery  in  An^utina,  at  Rosario. 

A'^ientina  production:  1875,  1,570  tons;  1S87,  24,750  tons;  1896,  163,000  tons:  1909, 
117,209  Ions;  1908,  161,688  Ions;  1910,  U8,8,i4  tonn. 

Small  changes  in  native  refined  quotations  since  1896,  when  lump  su^  was  S6.3T 
per  100  poundn  wholcaule.  and  in  1910  was  16. 79  per  100  pounds,  tne  hi^est  of  any 
year.    In  1903  the  price  dropped  to  S5.17  per  100  pounds,  the  lowest  of  any  year. 

Retail  prices  for  lump  su^r  was  ^0964  per  pound  in  1907,  190S,  1909,  and  1910, 
and  from  10.0964  to  S0.106  per  pound  in  1911. 

Rtatisticfi  are  Riven  of  importation  and  exporta  and  production  tor  series  of  yeaw 
and  cultivation  of  cane. 

New  York,  granulated.  5.65;  New  York,  cubes,  5.90. 

Haqbubysr  TBAniNO  Co., 
New  York,  November  il,  1911. 
Hekby  Forbter  Uitcb,  Esq., 

AUtead  Center,  N.  H. 

Dbar  Patbr:  Mchsis.  Willett  &  Gray  have  a  consular  report  on  Pemambuco  sugais 
which  they  an?  working,  in  which  there  are  some  rather  eztnoidinary  statementi, 
but  among  other  things  tiey  give  price,  on  September  11,  of  sugars  at  Pemambuco 
per  kilo.     The  list  is  as  follows: 

Fine-grained  white  crystal,  2.40  tn  2.50;  white  crystal,  2.30  to  2.40  (test  100  per 
cent,  if  dry;  price  low,  I  think). 

Yellow  coital,  1.90  to  2.00  (test  92°  to  97=;  price  low), 

Muscavinhos.  1.70  to  1.90  (test  89°  to  92°;  price  high). 

Somenoe,  1.80  to  1.90  (test  86°  to  90°;  price  high). 

Mascavo,  1.50  to  1.60  (lest  84°;  pricnhigh). 

Medium,  1.45,  and  low,  1.30  to  1.35  (t«t  80°  to  82°;  price  high). 

Do  these  prices  strike  you  as  more  or  lees  correct,  anu  what  would  you  aay  the  tests 
of  the  various  qualities  mentioned  would  be? 

Affectionately,  your  son,  ,-.  A.  D.  H. 
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(I  think  the  fint  three  too  low,  at  least  comparing  with  op^iiiw  price,  ae  you  kmow 
one  firm  gave  39200,  and  that  was  delivered  at  station.  That  tor  15  kilos,  which  is 
over  212  per  kilo,  and  beddee  they  h&ve  to  be  in  GO-kilo  base,  which  would  m&ke  it 
dearar.  Whatever  the  prices  now,  the  above  prices  are  too  Tow  for  September  11;  in 
lact,  all  pricea  would  be  sominal  at  that  date,  aa  theie  would  be  no  new  augar  and 
probably  all  old  crop  was  ezhauated,  and  September  11  was  about  the  time  that  one 
firm  boimht  at  20  reu  over  Williams  for  delivery,  which,  aa  I  have  said,  is  over  above 
quotationa.    I  don't  think  consular  reports  can  be  very  accuiat«.^I.  F.  H,) 

Colombia. 

(Book  t,  page  m,  BogDta,  JuM  J7, 1811.] 


(Book  1,  pace  78,  Port  Umoa,  la]j  ig,  ml.] 

1.  Prices  o(  beat  home-made  sugar,  6  cents  per  pound  wholesale;  7  cents  per  pound 
retail.  Common,  uaed  by  poorer  claasea,  4  cents  per  pound  wholesale  to  4j  cents 
retail.  Practically  no  imports.  Duty  on  raws,  0.264  cent  per  pound ;  on  refined.  0.71 
cent  per  pound. 

2.  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  September  12,  1911.  Annual  production  of  centrifugal 
BUgarabout  3,500  tons.  No  refined  produced  or  sold.  The  grades  used  are  centrifugals 
and  common  crude  of  lowest  grade. 

3.  Wholesale  price  of  centrifugal  white  sugar  is  16.61  per  100  pounds;  No.  3.  $5.68 
per  100  pounds;  No.  3.  (1.65  per  100  pounds  (10  per  cent  discount  30  days  and  2  per 
cent  more  for  cash).    The  lowest  grade  of  raw  sugar  is  worth  12.32}  per  100  pounds, 

4.  The  retail  price  ia  quite  uniform  throughout  the  city. 

Per  llXl  pauada. 

White  centrifugal,  74  cents  per  pound $7.50 

No.  2  centrifugal,  6i  cents  per  pound 6.50 

No.  3  centrifugal,  5}  cents  per  pound 5.80 

Lowest  grade  raw,  3}  cents  per  pound 3.  W 

5.  Very  little  chai^  in  prices  for  five  years  past.    No  exports  of  sugar. 
July  10:  New  York  gianuUtfid,  5.15;  New  York  cubes,  5.40. 

Cuba. 

[Book  1,  pa««  SI,  Hsbuu,  Julj  W,  IflU.) 

1.  Poorer  classes  use  centrifural  sugar, 

2.  Few  statistics  in  Cuba.    (Plenty  in  United  States  on  Cuba.} 

3.  Average  net  price  of  96  test  centrifugals  last  10  years  2.241  cents  per  pound,  and 
last  3  yeani  about  2.15  cents  per  pound. 

4.  Semirefined  (mode  by  sprinkling  water  from  an  ordinary  watering  pot  by  hand 
into  the  centrifugal  machine  when  in  motion,  thua  waahing  Che  sirup  oS  the  crystal, 
making  it  white  and  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard)  prices: 

Centa  per  pound. 

1907 3.16 

1908 3.23 

1W9 3.  OS 

1910 3.36 

1911  to  dale 3.03 

5.  Cuban  refined  (there  is  one  small  refinery  on  the  island  at  Cardenas  which  Inakes 
grannlatod)  prices: 

Centa  per  pound. 

1907 3.88 

1908 4  62 

1909 4.72 

1910 5.40 

1911  to  date 4.00 

S.  No  special  taxes  on  sales. 

7.  (Cuban  import  duty  on  raw  sugar  is  |1  per  100  kilos,  on  refined  $0.7S  per  100 
kilos.)    (Raw,  p).4536  per  100  pounds;  refined,  $0.4252  per  100  pounds.),  -  i 
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8.  B«tsil  prif^  for  Cub*  n^^: 

CcuB  pa  pgond. 

IMW 4-50 

1908 .• 5.50 

1»0» 5.30 

1910 • Sl» 

19Utod»te 4.50 

9.  American  refined  u  imported  in  small  quantities,  for  which  no  prices  are  given. 
(.'ii1>dn  reliDHl  eugu,  which  was  wiling  in  early  summer  «t  wholesale  at  4  cents  fa 

pound,  rose  to  7  centa  per  pound  in  September  and  October,  and  in  Novembo'  was 
about  ti  rent  i)er  pound  at  wholesale  ana  8}  centa  per  pound  at  retail  at  mme  lime. 
Loaf  nuear,  12  cents  per  pound. 

New  York  granulated,  6.65;  New  York  cubee,  6.85. 

November  1:  Cuban  refined,  wholesale,  97  per  100  pounds;  Cubui  refined,  retsil, 
8)  cents  per  poupd;  loaf,  12  cents  per  pound. 

Twcntv  jier  cpnt  reduction  of  duties  to  United  Slates;  10.337  on  raws;  90.380  on 
refined.  ' 

Dominican  Rbpdblec. 

[San  Donilnga,  October  X.  1911. 

Centrifugal  su;^  mostly  produced  here  for  use. 

Rplined  comes  from  the  United  tJlatee, 

Raw  su|i^,  wholesale,  i>er  100  pounds,  93.50,  afpunst  $2.80  in  1910; -retail.  4.40 
cents  per  pound  now,  again.at  3  cents  per  pound  in  ISIO.  Centrifugals,  wholetale. 
94.75,  against  93.25  per  100  pounds  in  1910;  retail,  5  cents  per  pound,  agaiDst4  cents 
per  pound  in  1910.  Refined  sugar,  per  pound,  retail,  7  cents  per  pound,  agBimitScente 
in  1910. 

New  York  granulated,  6.75;  New  York  cubee,  B.95. 

There  is  no  wholesale  market  in  refined.  No  local  taxes.  No  back  year  {vices 
except  1905,  about  the  same  as  1910. 

Mbxico. 


Mostly  refined  sold  here,  in  cut  loaf  and  granulated . 

Cut  loaf,  wholesale,  94.42  per  100  pounds,  and  retail,  5  cents  per  pound.    Granu- 
lated, wholesale,  94.31  per  lOO pounds,  and  retail,  4)  cents  per  pouna. 
New  York  granulated,  5.45;  New  York  cubes.  6.70. 
Taxes  are  4  per  cent  at  retail,  1  per  cent  at  wholeeal< 
'  ve  years  prices  have  rise 

[CbUiBuhaa,  Juir  \  im.\ 
Cone  sugar  mostly,  broken  in  pieces  (crushed ) .    Cut  m  loaf  next  used .    Diffoeoice 

merely  in  flam.    Raw  ( ' ' "      ' " -■  ■ '    - 

loaf  and  granulated  is  ui 


PiloDCBlie... 

Loaf 

Oruiulaied; 


(omtBwr 


New  York  granulated,  5.00;  New  York  cubes,  5.Z5. 

)  surtax  of  20  p 
Government. 
Sale  contracts  must  be  stamped  of  1)  per  cent,  which  is  paid  by  i 

Wboleealeis  also  pay  1)  per  cent  on  volume  of  their  sales  uid  surtax  <ra  21.  ^ — - 

Rel^lers  also  pay  uie  same  taxes  in  addition  to  both  the  above.    The  load  taxes, 
amounting  to  4}  per  cent,  as  follows:  Jobbers'  State  tax,  1}  per  cent;  jobbets'  Federal 
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tax,  0.3  per  cent;  wholesalera'  Stat«tax,  Ij  per  cent;  wholesalers'  Federal  tax,  0,3  per 
cent;  and  wholeealeis'  invoice  etamp,  i  per  cent;  a  total  of  4} per  cent  up  toretailere. 

[Book  6,  page  43,  Zaealeess,  Juiy  27,  IBll,] 

Refined,  wholesale,  6}  centa  per  pound,  and  retail,  S  cente  per  pound. 

Raw,  wnoleeale,  5)  cents  per  pound, -and  retail,  Gt  cents  per  pound. 

Refined:  18S5-I890,  10)  cents  per  x>ound  wholesale  and  12)  cento  per  pound  retail; 
1890-1895,  9)  centH  per  pound  wholesale  and  11|  cenfa  per  pound  retail;  1895-1900, 
8)  centa  per  pound  wholesale  and  10}  cente  ^i  pound  retail;  1900-1906,  7)  cents  per 
pound  wholesale  and  8}  cents  per  pound  retail. 

(Book  fi,  page  »l,  Ciudad  I'orflrio  I>iai.  July  22,  1011.1 

Kiret  grade  refined  white,  10  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  12  cents  per  pound 
retail;  second  grade  (native  sugar),  7  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  12  cents  per  pound 
retail;  unrefined  brown  sugar,  6  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  9  cents  per  pound 

No  change  in  prices  for  five  years.    No  sugar  ever  imported  here. 

[Bookfl,  page  33,  Frontera,  Inly  [7,  ien.| 

All  grades  granulated  sold  here. 

First  grade,  3)  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  5  cents  per  pound  retail;  second 
grade,  3^  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  4  cents  per  pound  retail;  third  grade,  3  cents 
per  pound  wholesale  and  3)  cents  per  pound  retail. 

From  San  Juan  Bautista:  First  grade,  3  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  6  centa  per 
pound  retail;  second  giwle,  2|  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  5J  centa  per  pound 
retail ;  third  grade,  2|  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  5}  centa  per  pound  retail. 

1910  production,  4,114,447  pounds  of  tabasco.  Sells  at  wholesale  in  coarse  hemp 
bags  of  211  pounds.  No  local  taxes  or  other  charges  and  no  bounties  granted  to  sugar 
growers. 

[Book  6,  psje  55,  Quadatajara.  Jul;  6, 1011.) 


Granulated,  (3.63  to  $4.07  per  100  pounds  wholeside  and  5  cents  to  5J  centa  per 
pound  retiul. 

Some  manufacturers  make  belter  quality  than  others. 

[Book  a,  page  Sfl,  Manianilk),  and  Colla,  luly  7, 1S11.1 

Retail  prires  4  to  6  cents  per  pound.  Cheaper  in  Colima  on  account  of  nearness  to 
factories. 

No  special  or  local  taxec. 

\M)olesalp  cut  loaf,  $4,07  per  100  pounda. 

(Books,  pages?,  HMiDosflla,  JulyO,  IBli,] 

Only  kind  sold  here  is  half  refined  loaf  sugar,  made  in  State  of  Sinaloa.  They  have 
a  sugar  trust  there  called  Union  de  Sinaloa,  which  tries  to  keep  prices  just  low  enough 
so  that  sugar  can  not  be  imported  from  the  United  States  or  other  countries.  Some 
does  come  from  the  United  States  on  account  of  better  white,  but  sells  at  about  the 
name  price — wholesale,  4.24  cents  per  pound;  retail,  5  cents. 

Li^f :  llefiners'  price,  $4.32  per  100  pounds  to  jobbers;  jobbers'  price,  $5.11  per  100 
pounds  to  retailere;  retailers'  price,  5f  to6  cents  per  pound. 

[Book  6,  p*^  H),  Mazatlun,  Sinaloa,  Inly  12,  IS11.] 

Refined,  4.32  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  4.55  cents  per  pound  retail.  All 
local  make. 

Prices:  November  1,  5.50  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  6)  cents  per  pound  retail; 
July  1 .  4,75  cents  wholesale  and  6  cents  per  pound  retail, 

[Book  t>,  page  fll,  MalBmorai,  July  7, 1911,] 
All  sugar  here  made  in  Mexico  from  sugar  cane. 
\Mioleeale  prices  $3.90  per  100  pounds  and  4)  cents  per  pound  retail. 
Mo  sugar  imported ,  owin^  to  high  duly.    Very  little  change  in  prices  for  five  years. 
Production  increasing.     Rnil  well  adapted  to  cane  culture. 
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|BMk«,p>C«M,  KogKlH,  loir  7,  IBll] 

Cub«B,  nboleasle,  6.10  cents  pn  pound;  r«tail,  6}  t«  6}  c«ota  per  pound. 

(Pagea  65  and  66  iai  d«BcriptK)u  of  nwar.) 

Annual  production  of  Paaocbk,  440,000  pounds.  State  tax,  ei^itlentiia  oi  1  Mr 
cent.  Some  gisnulated  cornea  from  NogaleB,  Aiii.,  niating  8)  cents  per  pound,  pioa 
a  duty  of  11.13  per  100  pounds  to  the  consumer  of  Mexico. 

Wholeade  price  of  refined,  1904,  was  6  cents  per  pound;  ISSfi,  9)  to  7}  cents  per 

Prices  here  controlled  by  the  sugw  union. 

July  11:  Refined  now  reduced  to  f5.42  per  100  pounds  wholesale.    This  refined 

tests  86°. 

[Book  6.  p*ac  9,  Saa  Lull  PoMal,  Jul;  7,  MIL] 

B«fined,  wholesale,  14-06  per  100  pounds,  and  retail,  >4.&4  per  100  pounds,  or  4} 
cents  per  pound. 

Raw,  wholesale,  12.96  per  100  pounds.  Retail,  $3.30  per  100  poun<k,  or  3}  cents 
per  pound. 

Refined  wholesales  in  sacks  of  60  kilos  and  retails  in  bulk. 

(For  cost  of  production  see  trade  repwt  of  June  IS,  1011.    No.  140,  pass  1190.) 

Nov.  1:  No  chanjte  in  prices  at  retail,  as  dealera  bad  laid  in  laise  suppliee. 

IBank  6,  page  70,  Tampioo,  SepWmlw  1«,  1(11.] 

Granulated,  wholesale,  13.86  per  100  pounds,  and  retail,  4  cents  pa  pound.    Domi- 
noes from  United  States  sell  at  retail  at  10  cents  per  pound. 
New  York  granulated,  6,80;  New  York  cubes,  7.00. 

I  Books,  page  71,  VosCnu,  June  17,  IRll.] 


IBook  e,  page  74,  Tapschula  Clilapu,  Octobs-  ZI,  ISIl.] 

Wholeaale  cubes  or  loaf,  (4.20  per  100  pounds;  retail,  5)  cents  per  pound  to  7)  cents. 
Wholesale  granulated,  $4  per  100  pounds;  retail,  4^  cents  per  pound  to  5  cents. 

New  Yo&  granulated,  6.80;  New  York  cubes,  7. 00. 

[Ueiieo  City,  Nmrembtt  IS,  IBll.] 

November  1:  Granulated,  No.  1,  t4,60  per  100  pounds  wholewle;  No.  2,  $4.25  per 
100  pounds  wholesale.  Cubes,  No.  1,  95.50  per  100  pounds  wholeeale;  No.  2,  $5.25 
per  100  pounds  wholesale. 

New  York  granulated,  6.26;  New  York  cubes,  6.46. 

Retail  prices  same  as  on  August  8.  No  local  quotations  until  January,  when  the 
Mexican  crop  is  due. 

|S«ll«llo,  NoT<mbcr>,  1911.] 

November  1:  Prices,  granulated,  4.50  cents,  against  4.10  cents  on  Awuet  14,  whole- 
eale; retail,  6}  cents  on  November  1,  i^inst  5}  cents  on  Awust  1.  Oubee,  wholesale. 
5  cents  on  November  1,  against  4.76  c«nta  on  August  14.    Retail,  on  November  1,  5J 

cents,  t^inst  6.45  cents  on  August  14. 
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Date. 

PIac«& 

Cutkaf, 
4.  so 

.Jl 

4.31-s!ll 

3:00 

Catki*;, 

wboloBle,' 

""St' 

July  27 

s 

i 
'1 

(4.31 
t.98 

,"^4 

7,00 

■a.js 

m 

HcrmwlUo  (nfliwrs  and  lobbers) 

'\» 

3.20-1.20 
4.M 

s.2S-s!fia 
s.oo 

*3 

4,00 

4i-S 

4.2W.i6 

'>i( 

■  Tucei  lar  AnicrJrBn. 

>  Native. 

•  Btatetax.  0.3  percent.    AmericBn.S.iOceniapluatluIyll.Wpef  lOOpminds.    Retail,  10  cm  Is  per  pound . 

'  Rbw,  2.K  vholPaale:  3t  cents  per  pound  felall. 

Nearly  all  auf^  iiaed  in  Mexico  is  native  refined  of  inferior  color.  Variation  in 
pricoB  are  because  of  State,  Federal,  and  stamp  taxes  in  many  parte.  These  t«xea  at 
Chiliuahua  are  1^  percent  onamouDt  of  busiueespluBHurtaxof  20percoDt,  stamp  tax 
1}  iier  cent,  say,  amounting  t«  4)  pei  cent  altogether,  plus  an  additional  tax  on  the 
retailer  of  ij  to  20  per  cent. 

Mexico  has  a  Sagir  Tnisl  which  keeps  prices  iuet  low  enoiagh  to  prevent  importe. 
Very  poor  people  uae  very  little  auger  and  that  little  is  irimply  boiled  cane  juice  of 
■very  dark  color.    They  buy  I  cent's  worth  at  a  time. 

B  WE  DEN: 

[Book  1,  p.  108,  Oothenburg,  Jnly  12,  lOll.I 

Demand  almoet  supplied  by  domestic  production.  Production,  110,000  to  140,000 
tons  of  beet  sugar.  Import  about  1,100  tone  (less  than  1  per  cent  of  coDBumptioQ) . 
Host  of  the  prMuctioQ  is  in  the  district  of  southern  Sweden. 

CoDBumption  per  capilA  steadily  rising  for  100  yean. 

*     Pounds  per  capita, 

1861-1870 10.74 

1871-1880 16.82 

1881-1890 23.30 

1890-1886 36.45 

1896-1900 40.74 

1909 62.14 

Production  is  protected  by  a  tariff  of  11.82  pet  100  pounds  on  refined.  Also  on 
unrefined  if  No,  18  Dutch  standard  or  over.  Raws  under  No.  18  Dutch  standard, 
91.21  per  100  pounds  duty.  Countervailing  duties  on  sugar  from  bounty  countxles. 
Sugar  production  in  Sweden  is  controlled  by  an  industrial  combination,  which  seta 
the  price  by  prices  abroad  and  keep  price  just  low  enough  to  make  imports  unprofit- 
able. Price  list  issued  July  7,  just  ait«r  the  rise  in  German  and  English  markets  on 
the  let  of  July.    (Read  full  report,  pp.  108, 109, 110.) 
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New  York  gnuitflatad,  6.10;  New  Yoric  ciib«,  5^. 
Retell  pricen  fixed  by  retail  deftlere'  Msocution.    Great  co 
Tniet, 


.._,__.,. ._.  .    „.-    o  reduce  ila  sowings,  which  it  is  doing  now  tt 

the  crop  40.000  tons. 
No  poluiecope  testa  for  duties. 

(Suvkhcrtrn,  Auput  24, 1*11.] 

The  sugar  industry  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  tniat  with  paid-up  opiul 
ol  936,180,000,  and  which  owns  all  Swedish  refineries  exrept  one. 

All  beet-sugar  beets  ^wn  in  southern  Sweden. 

AugUflt  27:  Lump,  wholesale,  $7.70  per  100  pounds;  retail,  S.4&  cwite  p«t  pound. 
Granulated,  wholesale,  IT. 30  per  100  pounds;  retail,  6.05  cents  per  pound. 

August  27:  New  York,  granulated,  5.95;   New  York,  cubes,  €.20. 

Prices  practically  the  same  all  over  the  country. 

Government  excise  tax  is  |1.S6  per  100  pounds,  and  also  the  customhouse  duly  it 
SI  .85  per  100  pounds  to  tl.03  per  100  pounds,  according  to  Dutch  etandard  rolt^. 

Retail  prices  given  for  1886  Ui  1910  varyinp  less  than  1  cent  per  pound. 

•Scarcely  any  sugar  imported  since  Sugar  Trust  has  controlled. 

Dbmuare. 

IBDDkl,  Ca^enhai;*ii,Jul]-8.  UMI.) 

(A  country  from  which  much  may  be  learned  for  use  in  the  United  Statee.J 

1.  The  bMt.sufnr  industry  is  carried  on  by  two  large  companies,  owTiing  and  opo- 
atine  seven  factoriex  on  near-by  islands.  (One  company  has  six  factories  and  the  olhpt 
one  factory.) 

2.  Production  in  Denmark  in  1»09.  62,434  tons;  in  1908,  96,116  Ions,  and  in  1910-11. 
109,000  tons.    (Otto  I.icht.) 

3.  Consumption  in  1909,  103,862  tons,  of  which  42,501  Ions  were  imp<Hled.  Cuo- 
sumption  per  capita,  86.42  pounds,    (According  to  Otto  Licht,  77.75  pounds.) 

4.  ImportetioDB  have  remained  uncoanged  since  the  sugar  factories  were  started  if 
1874.  Imports  in  1009-10  were  33,653  tone.  Germany  exported  to  Denmark  IM.OS' 
tons  in  1909-10  and  in  1910-11,  7,115  tons.  (No  data  from  Denmark  in  legsid  I" 
imports  in  1910-11.) 

5.  Consumption  u  four  times  larger  fhan  in  1874  (25,765  Ions  in  1074).  Ferrapiu 
consumption  in  1874  was  about  29  pounds, 

6.  Exports  not  mentioned.  (Given  bv  Otto  Licht  as,  in  1909-10,  5,216  tow:  in 
1908-9,  3,083  tons.) 

7.  Preaent  prices;  Wholesale,  best  white  granulated  (cane  and  beet),  (4.40  toM.49 
per  100  pounds;  second  best  white  granulated  (cane  and  beet),  t3.90  lo  94.40  per  100 

Sounds.  (E(jual  to  $3.29  and  $3.20,  respectively,  in  bond.  New  York,  July  8,  Iflll. 
Uty-paid  price  ot  best  white  granulated,  $5.10  per  100  pounds;  second  best  ili'i* 
granulated,  $4.85,  In  bond  price,  $3.20  per  100  pounds.)  Haw  prices  at  Copen- 
hagen (part  cane  and  part  beet),  88°  test  to  93°  test,  $3.50  to  $3.60  per  100  pound.'. 
Raw  (cane),  83,6°  test  to  94°  lest,  $3,30  to  $4  per  100  pounds.  (New  York  price  « 
part  beet  and  part  cane,  $3,863  with  an  in-bond  price  of  $2.50,  and  raw  (cane),$S.^ 
per  100  pounds,  with  an  in-bond  price  of  $2,565.)  Peruvian,  Barbados,  etc.  (cane.:, 
S3°  test  to  96°  test  at  13.10  to  $3,40  per  100  pounds. 

Retail  prices  vary  considerably,  usually  30  to  80  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  moK- 
■ftTjolesale  prices:  Whito  granulated  in  1900,  $4.70  to  $5.20  per  100  pounds;  in  l»j- 
$4.50  to  $ti  per  100  pounds;  aud  in  1910,  $4.30  to  $5.G0  per  100  pounds.  Second-j^nde 
granulated  (all  cane),  in  1900,(4,20  to  14,70  per  100  pounds;  m  1905.»4  to$5pcT!lXi 
pounds;  and  in  1910,  $3.90  to  $5  per  100  pounds.  (Granulated  at  New  York,  avertp 
price,  duty  paid  (or  1900  was  $5,320;  in  1905,  $4,278;  and  in  1910,  $4,188.  Willwul 
duty,  $3,420  in  1900;  $2,378  in  1905;  and  $2,288  in  1910.) 

8.  Import  duties  are  on  refined  sugar,  polariscopic  tost  above  98°,  $1.21  p«  IW 
pounds;  refined  sugar  above  86°  test  and  not  above  98°  test,  $0.79  per  100  poundi: 
raw  for  refining,  no  test  stated,  $0.72  per  100  pounds,  and  other  sngars  of  88°  test  u" 
less,  $0.49  per  100  pounds,  July  8;  New  York  granulated,  $6.10;  New  York  cub^, 
$5.35. 

9.  The  law  of  May  27,  1908,  places  an  internal  tex  on  the  home  production  of  beei 
sugar  and  the  refining  of  sugar.  Tax  on  the  productioa  of  beet  sugar  polarising  al>o" 
98',  $0.49  per  100  pounds  {less  than  one-half  cent  pw  pound)  and  is  not  ^«w 
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[utv  on  sugar  foi  Tefimng  for  each  2.a)£  poim< 

the  refineries  and  not  politnsuig  above  96"  is  $0.63  per  100  pounds. 


refined.    The  tax  or  dutv  on  sugar  for  Tefining  for  each  2.2)6  poimda  of  Biunr  sent 


Par  100 
pounds. 

Above  96  teat  up  to  96.5  tCBi JO.  8213 

Above  96.5  up  to  87  te«t ', 63M 

Above  97  up  to  97 .5  teat 8576 

Above  97,5  up  to  98  teet 6757 

Above  98  test 6939 

The  duty  ftdda  $0.01815  per  100  pounds  for  each  one-half  dc^ee. 

[St.  Croix,  Diaish  Weat  iDdleE,  July  21,  1911.] 

Pricee  of  crystals,  96°  teet  (centrifugale),  wholemle,  2.35  ceale  per  pound,  or  12.35 
per  100  pounds;  retail,  4  cents  per  pound,  or  f4  per  100  pounds.  Muscovadcw  of  89°  teat, 
wboleaue,  at  2.12  cents  per  pound,  or  $2.12  per  100  pounds;  retail,  3  cents  per  pound, 
or  $3  per  100  pounds.  Imported  sugar  (while),  wholeattlo,  5.75  cents  per  pound  to  6.26 
cents  per  pound;  retail,  at  6  cents  to  6^  cents  per  pound. 

(St,  Thomas,  Dnnish  Wesl  Indlfs,  July  31,  IBll] 

Prices  of  98°  test  crystals  (centrifueais),  wholeaalp,  2.85  cents  to  3  cents  per  pound; 
retail,  3i  cents  per  pound.  89°  teat  MUBcovadoB  (wholesale),  at  2.80  cents  to  2.60  cents 
per  pound;  retail,  at  3  cents  per  pound.  Imparted  white  sugar  (whoIesBle),  5  cents 
per  pound,  and  retail,  5}  cents  to  G  cents  per  pound. 

(Nov-  3,  1911:  Crop  1911  is  10,920  tons;  exported  to  United  Stales,  7,950  tons; 
Canada,  1,500  tons;  Scotland,  900  tons;  Denmark,  145  t^ns;  local,  425  tons.) 

Duty  on  refined  sugar  of  98°  test  is  $1.21  per  100  pounds.  Duty  on  taws  for  refining 
is  $0.72  per  100  pounds;  internal  tax  on  home  production  above  98°  is  $0.49;  total, 
$1.21  per  100  pounds. 

Duty  on  refined,  96°  tester  over,  is  $1.21  per  100  pounds;  internal  tax  on  home  pro- 
duction is  $0.49;  protection  to  home  indusUy,  $0.72  per  IW  pounds. 

Denmark  home  production  ia  not  sufficient  for  consumption  by  a  certain  amount 
each  year,  which  has  not  varied  much  in  the  past  26  years. 

For  this  extra  supply  required  above  consumption  consumers  must  pay  $0.72  per 
100  pounds  more  than  for  cost  of  the  home  product  of  refined  if  it  is  imported  from  the 
world  markets,  or  if  the  refiner  pays  duty  on  raws  imported  for  refining  of  $0.72  per  lOO 
pounds  and,  in  addition,  the  tax  of  $0,49  per  100  pounds  he  must  get  from  the  con- 
sumer the  10,72  per  100  pounds  as  well  a."  the  $0,49  tax. 

The  internal  taxof  $0.49  jier  100  pounds  ia  on  the  home  production,  which  evidently 
includes  imported  raws  which  pass  through  the  refineries. 

Denmark  shows  in  several  ways  a  counleipart  of  the  conditions  in  the  United  States 
and  will  merit  a  more  careful  study  than  I  can  give  it  now.  Denmark  in  25  years 
increased  its  home  production  of  beet  sugar  largely,  under  an  apparent  protection  of 
$0.72  per  100  poundB,  and  with  an  excise  tax  of  less  than  oue-haD  cent  per  pound  the 
consumption  haa  risen  equally  as  much  in  tons,  as  well  aa  in  per  capita,  until  now  the 
latter  is  much  the  same  as  tlie  United  States,  Denmark  being  86,42  pounds  and  the 
United  States  81.fi  pounds. 

Beat  granulated  produced  from  cane  and  beet  mixed  was  $4,49  per  100  jounds  in 
Copenhagen  July  8,  1911 ;  deducting  duty  of  $1,21  per  100  pounds,  theoretical  reduc- 
tion, leaves  $3.28  per  100  pounds.  Cane  granulated  in  New  York  on  July  8,  1911, 
was  $4.98  per  100  pounds,  duty  paid;  deducting  theoretical  duty  of  $1,90  leaves  $3.08 
per  100  pounds;  less  actual  duty,  $1,44,  leaves  $3,54  per  100  pounds, 

Denmark  has  made  great  progreNs  in  production  and  consumption  under  a  duty  of 
$1.21  per  100  pounds  on  refined  above  98°  tent,  and  a  duty  on  raws  (presumably  98° 
test)  of  $0,6213  per  100  pounds,  and  an  internal  tax  on  home  production  of  $0,49  per 
100  pounds. 

Only  a  small  part  of  Denmark  appears  to  be  suitable  for  beet  culture,  as  it  is  all 
carried  on  on  a  few  small  inlands,  and  none  on  the  mainland. 

The  question  of  labor  in  Denmark  versus  the  United  States  would  lie  of  interest 
as  related  to  the  remarkable  growth  of  an  industry  in  a  small  conntiy. 

The  influence  of  the  entire  Denmark  sugar  industry,  home  and  foreign,  is  in  (he 
control  of  only  two  companies, 

Denmark  does  not  adhere  to  the  Brussels  convention.  It  is  a  study  by  itself, 
different  from  European  countries  generally  and  not  much  different  in  se\eral  ways 
from  the  United  SUtea, 
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Dennutk'B  metfaocU  applied  to  the  Uttited  Statea  would  mean — 

1.  A  duty  of  $1.21  per  100  pounds  oa  imported  sugar  above  98°  teat,  for  direci 
consumption, 

2.  A  duty  of  (0.72  per  100  pounda  on  imported  raw  sugar  for  refining. 

3.  A  govenunent  tax  on  Uie  domeettc  ome  and  beet  production,  Forto  Riaii. 
Hawaiian,  and  Philippine  Islands  production,  brought  into  tlie  United  StBlc<,  rf 
10-49  per  100  pounds  (about  ooe-hali  cent  per  pound), 

4.  An  adjustment  oi  Cuban  reciprocity. 

A  duty  on  107  pounds  raws  to  make  100  pounds  refined,  at  $0.72  per  100  pounds 

for  raws,  equals )D.T7 

Internal  tax V 

Per  100  pounds  refined LM 

Present  United  States  du^  on  107  pounds  Cuban  raws  (96  test)  to  make  100 
pounds  refined,  at  {1.348  per  100  pounds Iti 

DifTerence — saving  to  consumer  per  100  pounds U 

It  duty  on  Cuba  96  teat  sugar  is  fixed  at  fO.72  per  100  pounds  and  20  per  cent  Rci- 
procity  continued,  the  duty  on  sugar  from  other  countsies  would  be  90.90  per  100 
pounds  ($0.90  leas  20  per  cent,  18^N).72). 

The  revenue  to  the  United  States  Government  from  a  duty  of  $0.72  cm  impcrl«d 
foreign  rows  and  a  consumption  ta.x  of  90.49  on  borne  productlcu  based  on  the  1914 
consumption  would  amount  to  $18,000,000  on  1,637,780  tons  produced  in  the  DniHi 
Slates  (Beet,  cane,  etc.),  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  Philippines,  and  $46,000,000  n 
1,712,575  tons  imported  from  Cuba  and  other  foreign  countnes,  a  total  of  964,DOO,01B. 

Frajicb. 

[Book  2,  p.  3,  Bonlfvix,  Joly  31,  mi.) 

One  franc  equals  19.3  cents)  100  kilos  equals  220.46  pounds. 

Bawe,  100°  t««t;  consumption  tax,  $2.19;  tax  on  refining,  $0,176;  inspeclion  Itt 
$0,007;  total  taxes.  $2,372  per  100  pounds.  The  grades  quoted  are  lump  (loaf),  cubw 
(cut)  granulated  for  refined  and  No.  3  crystals  98°  st^dard  for  raws.  Loaf  sugu 
Standaid  for  refined.  No.  3  crystals  (rows)  98°  test  go  to  refiners  in  the  north  d 
France  or  to  warehouses  in  Paris  at  3.26  cents  (cost,  July  18, 1911).  Government  tu 
on  98°  is  2.16  cenl«,  making  total  cost  to  refiners  5.41  cents. 

If  No.  3  crystals  are  exported  in  natural  state,  the  customs  authorities  grant  u 
exportation  certificate  of  2.16  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  net  eqxwt  price  of  No.  I 
crystals  of  98°  test  is  3,26  cents. 

(There  is  in  France  another  ^ade  of  crystals  called  No.  3  nbits  crystak  "eiln>" 
which  go  into  direct  conaumption.  There  are  few,  if  any,  raw-beet  sugars  of  SS° 
analysia  and  04°  polariscope  made  in  France  for  export.) 

No.  3  crystals  (raw  98*')  delivered  to  refiners  cost  5.41  cents.  July  18  the  Pim 
quotation  for  refmed,  as  stated  at  Bordeaux,  was  6,08  cents.  The  di^rence  covefit^ 
cost  of  refining  98°  white  raws  and  the  profit  was  0.67  cent. 

July  IS,  cost  of  refined  (loaf  standard)  at  refinery  in  Paris 6.08 

Qovemment  tax  on  refining  added  to  invoice  (2  francs  per  100  kilos) 1'^ 

Government  tax  for  inspection  0.08  francs  per  100  kilos 007 

Refined  delivered  at  refinery,  Paris 6.262 

July  18,  refined  wholesale  price  at  Bordeaux 6.60 

Transportation  and  charges,  Paris  to  Bordeaux 338 

Refiners  either  buy  raws  98°  test  at  5.41  cents  tax  of  2.15  centa  paid,  and  not  W 
2.19  cents  on  the  refined  product,  or  else  buy  the  raws  at  3.36  cents  without  lax  lod 

riy  2.19  cents  on  the  refined  product.  In  the  fiiet  instance  there  would  be  taiee  i^ 
16  cents  and  0.175  cent  and  0.007  cent,  a  total  of  $2,332  taxes  per  100  ponnd)  on 
refined.  In  the  last  cose  the  taxes  would  be  2.19  cents  plus  0.175  and  0.007  ceol,  c* 
$2,372  on  refined. 
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ComporieoQ  on  cost  of  refining  in  France  and  the  United  SUteH.    French  refiners 

Sy  for  103  pounds  98°  test  rewa  at  S.41  cents  per  poUDd  to  make  100  pounds  of  giauu- 
«d,  equals  5.67  cents.    They  sell  refined  per  100°  test  at  0.06  cents  and  have  left 
to  cover  cost  of  refining  and  profit,  0,41  cent,  excluding  lose  in  weight. 

If  the  United  States  refiners  buy  96°  teat  rows  at  6.^  cents  per  pound  (the  United 
States  inarket  difference  of  value  between  98°  and  96°  test  is  0.125  cent  per  pound), 
0.oiS26  in  bond,  he  pays  for  107  pounds  to  autke  100  pounds  refined,  6.66  cents.  He 
sella  the  refined  at  sanie  price  as  Paris,  ea;  6.08  cents,  and  thus  the  United  StatM 
refiner  would  have  to  cover  coat  of  refining  and  profit,  excluding  lose  in  weight,  0.43 

If  the  American  refiner  buys  96°  test  raws  at  6. 28  cents  he  adds  for  difference  between 
raws  and  refined,  0.8S  cent,  and  sells  refined  at  6,16  cents. 

The  Fiench  refiner  buys  96°  t«8t  raws  at  5,41  cents  and  adds  for  difference  between 
raws  and  refined,  0,67  cent,  and  sells  refined  at  6,262  cents. 

The  French  refiners  obtain  10.102  per  100  pounds  more  than  the  United  States 
refiner.  Uliere  the  difference  between  rawsand  refined  goes  higher  or  lower  in  either 
coimtry  the  figures  change  accordingly,  but  I  lake  it  that  a  difference  of  67  cents  as 
against  38  cents  in  the  United  States  is  a  minimum  comparison.  The  United  States 
refiner  loses  7  pounds  in  working  at  5.28  cents,  or  0.369  cent  per  hundred  pounds. 
The  French  refiner  loses  3  pounds  in  working  at  5.41  cents,  or  0.162  cent  per  100 
pounds.  The  United  States  refiners'  excess  loffi  in  working  96  test  is  0.207  cent  per 
lOOpounds,  The  United  States  difference  between  raws  and  refined  is  0.677  cent; 
in  liiance,  0.67  cent.  The  difierence  between  raw  and  refined  in  the  United  Stalw 
and  France  in  the  United  States,  0.21  cent  per  100  pounds,  is  the  difference  between 
the  loss  of  7  pounds  tmd  3  pounds  in  working,  or  0.207  cent. 

New  York  quotation,  cubes,  on  July  18,  1911 5, 50 

Less  2  per  cent 11 

Net 6.39 

Centrifugals,  96°  test,  c.  f.,  seUers,  July  18, 1911 3.00 

French  cha^  tax,  96"*  test,  per  100  pounds 2. 09 

6.09 

107  pounds  (96°  test,  at  5.09  cents),  cost  of  raws  to  refiners  if  pay  French  tax  . .  6. 44 
United  States  cost  of  refining,  excluding  loss  in  weight 48 

Per  pound 5, 87 

Otnts. 

French  tax  on  refining 0. 175 

French  tax,  inspection 007 

.182 

United  States  cost  of  100  pounds  refined  on  French  bans 6. 062 

New  York  quotation  for  granulated  July  18, 1911 5.047 


Higher  cost  on  French  basis  to  consumers,  per  pound 1,006 

Hew  YOTk  quotation  for  granulated  July  18, 1911 5. 15 

Leas  2  per  cent 103 


Centrifugals,  96°  t«et,  4.36  cents.    Difierence,  0.243  cents. 


itizecy  Google 
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Lonf  Ktgar,  Jubf  18,  1911. 

jCnits  pn-  pound.] 
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R«UlMt\ .. 

BouenOoij  10) 

St.  EU«DDe<July  20). 
at.  PlBtir 

Aigttn 

Oiudtkiuiw 


'Wholesale  price  of  98°  test  raws  from  manufftcturera  delivered  at  refiaeriee,  3.26 
cents  per  pound  without  tax;  2.15  cents  per  pound  ei^uaJs  tax,  Coet  with  tax.  5.41 
cents  per  pound. 

[Book  2,  page  a,  Borduux.) 

Refined  follows  raw  wilt  sliaht  fluctuations  (same  ae  Uniled  States),  being  at  reUil 
7  francs  (fO.G125  per  100  pounds)  above  wholesale. 

Basis  for  refined  is  loaf  eu^.  July  18,  1911,  loaf  sugar  at  Paris  was  96.08;  tax  an 
refining,  0.175  cent;  inspection  tax,  0.007  cenl;  raw  aivcar  98°  test,  0.338.  Differ- 
ence between  raws  98°  and  refined  100°,  6,600  cenla. 

No,  3  raw  crystals  98°  test  (basis  of  raws),  without  tax,  per  100  pounds: 

1880 $5.09  -»6,  67 

1885 3.33-4.56 

1890 , 2.72  -  3.42 

1895 2. 191-  2.  95 

1900 2,  28  -  2.  60 

1905 2.02  -  a  95 

1910 2. 54  -  4.  12 

By  months,  1911;  Raws,  January,  $2.70  per  100  pounds;  Februarj-,  $2,51;  Manh. 
$2,67;  April.  $3,09;  May,  $3,06;  June,  $3,10;  July  (18).  $3.26. 

[Book  t,  p.  4,  (.-dkusc,  July  16. 1911.1 

La  Roc'hclle  is  the  typical  city  of  this  district.  Four  forma  of  susar  sold  here.  ( 'u' 
loaf  (cubes)  sells  at  $7,28  per  100  pounds  at  retail,     Broken  sugar  (the  small  irr^tula'' 

fiieces  after  cutting  the  loave?  into  cubes)  retails  at  16,81  per  100  pounds,  Cn'stal' 
Lzed  (No,  3  extra)  retails  at  $6.36.  Light  brown  (Caasonade),  $5.91  per  100  pounds 
relail  (this  is  a  low  grade  granulatedV  Wholesale  prices  are  $0,175  to  $0,263  per  100 
pounds  less. 

Sugar  is  sold  in  I  pound  H  ounces,  2  pounds  3}  ounces,  11  pounds  i  ounce.  55 

pounds  2  ounces,  110.23'pound  packages,  and  in  loaves  (pyramids)  22  pounds  {  ounce, 

to  26  pounds  7  ounces  and  in  sacks  220.4B  pounds.     There  may  be  eitlier  cane  or  beet 

sugar.     Prices  vary  from  1  to  2  cents  for  granulafod  in  the  poorer  quarter  of  the  city. 

No  local  taxes  here, 

[Book  1.  p.  $,  Oifnoblp.  laat  N.  1911, t 

Buying  and  selling  regulated  at  Paris  for  this  city  and  Province.  The  little  diSor- 
ence  in  prices  throughout  France  turns  upon  the  difference  in  cost  of  transportadoD, 
according  to  distance  from  distributing  center. 

(Present  prices  Paris  refinere'  prices,  page  6.) 

Loal,  $5.70  per  100  pounds,  including  Government  lax,  $2.19.  Add  0.182  per  100 
pounds  tor  refining  tax  equals  $6,882  per  100  pounds  at  Paris.  To  this  add  0.318  as 
coet  of  transportation  to  Grenoble  equals  $6.20  per  100  pounds.  Six  dollars  uid 
thirty  cents  per  100  pounds  is  charged  ty  whole-salers;  0.10  per  100  pounds  is  profit  lo 
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wholesalers.    Seven  dollara  is  charged  by  rotailen,  leaving  a  profit  of  0.70  per  100 
pounds  bi  retailers. 

No.  3  (96°  test)  at  Paris,  per  100  pounds,  wholesale $&.  33 

Grenoble 5,66 

Freight 32 

Retail  prices  of  cut  loaf  (cubes)  quite  uniform  at  about  7  cent4  per  pound.  The 
profit  shared  by  the  wholesaler  and  retailer  is  very  snial!,  about  1  cent  ou  3  pounds. 
One  house  says,  "only  carried  beoause  of  other  articles."    Some  retailers  decline  to 

sell  sugar  unlem  some  other  article  is  bought  with  it. 

[Booli  2,  ptgt  S,  Hbtts,  June  IS,  IRll.] 

Havre  is  not  a  sugar  market,  but  only  a  port  of  transit  for  Paris,  which  is  the  one 
and  dominating  market  of  the  country.  .(U  sales  at  Havre  are  on  account  of  Paris 
and  on'the  basis  of  the  preceding  day's  Paris  quotations.  All  prices  quoted  at  Havre 
are  Paris  prices.  These  prices  on  June  29  were:  Wholesale,  cane  crude,  }4.56  per 
100  pounds;  light  brown,  $5.0S;  and  light  brown  crystals,  (5.51;  white  crystals,  $5.61; 
retail,  lump  cuoes,  Say  refineries,  6.57  cents  per  pound;  in  cardboard  boxes,  Lebanos; 
6.13  cents  per  pound;  French  beet-root  sugar  m  100  pound  raees,  3.09  cents,  plus 
tax  of  2.19  cents  equals  5.28  cents  per  pound. 

Sugar  ''in  powder"  (raws);  Custom  duties,  from  French  colonies,  (2. IB  per  100 
pounds  of  100  per  cent  not  less  than  85°  from  French  colonien,  which  on  refining  will 
produce  98°  or  less,  $2.65  per  100  pounds;  on  refining  will  produce  more  tlian  98°, 
S2.99  per  100  pounds.  (Meaning  raws  of  98°  polariscope  pay  $2.05  with  0.022  pet 
pound  reduction.) 

Home  protection  against  colony  sugar  98°  test,  0.4(1  cent  per  100  pounds;  against 
foreign  sugar  98°  test,  0.80  cent  per  1%  pounds. 

[Bank  2,  pagB  10,  Lyons,  July  1, 1911.] 

Wholesale  price  of  raw  sugar  No.  3  crystallized  is  regulated  here  by  the  Sugar  Bourse 
of  Paris,  which  fixes  prices  ev«y  day.  Tax,  2.19  cents  ou  100°  test,  2.15  cents  oD 
98°  test,  2.13  cents  on  97°  test,  2.11  cents  on  96°  test.  June  29,  1911,  So.  3  at  Paris, 
3.116  cents;  State  tat  (97°),  2,136  cents,  indicates  97  test.  Freight  (by  water),  0.106 
cent;  commission,  0,050  cent;  total,  5.406  cents.  Freight  (by  tail),  0.108  cent 
more  equals  cost  at  Lyons,  5.514  cents.  (Cost  of  cut  loaf,  cubes,  ou  page  12.)  "Say" 
refined  sells  at  tO.108  per  100  pounds  more  than  the  Lebanos  sugar,  due  .to  old  refining 
system  in  use  in  Say  refinery,  which  causes  more  waste  than  new  methods. 

Cost  of  "Say"  sugar  at  Paris  (raws),  (3.111  per  100  pounds;  cost  of  refiaine,  includ- 
ing State  tax,  |2.S44;  refining  tax  and  operating  tax,  10.161;  freight  by  rail,  (0.1&4; 
cut  loaf  in  ll.O^pound  boxes,  16.290  per  100  pounds;  cost  of  Lebaudv  refined,  $6.16, 
or  t0.13  leee  per  100  pounds. 

Above  in  light  pasteboard  boxes  of  112  ^uuds. 

If  loaf  is  cut  and  in  2.2-pound  boxes,  it  costs  $0,129  more  per  100  pounds  (|  cent 
per  pound).  Granulated  is  6.16  cents  in  addition  to  transportation  charges  of  0.15 
cent,  equal  to  6.31  cents  per  pound  in  cotton  bags  of  110.23  and  220.46  pounds.  Whole- 
salers sell  to  retail  grocers  at  $0,435  to  $0,875  profit  per  100  pounds.  Grocers  sell  to 
consumers  in  loaves  at  6.848  cents  per  pound;  granulated,  7  cents  per  pound;  cut 
loaf  in  small  cubes,  7  cents  per  pound;  powdered.  7  cents  per  pound;  and  broken 
cut  loaf  pieces,  6.14  cents.  Grocery  stores  sell  sugar  as  a  leader  at  small  profits  and 
sometimes  at  a  loss. 

Sugar  for  export  does  not  pay  the  State  tax  of  $4.71  ($2,136  per  100  pounds  for  97° 
test  taws  per  220  pounds). 

Average  wholestle  prices  at  Lyons  at  5-year  intervals  were: 
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Cut  cubes: 

Taxes  reduced  in  1891.  ,  J  , 

No  local  taxes  now.    There  was  a  heavy  State  tax  (war  lax)  in  1870-71,  fifll^wug 
the  Franco-Prussian  War. 
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[Bw>k,  HvnUk,  lalr  T,  ini.  ud  Jolf  19,  IBll.] 


\VholeH3le  prices  June  30,  1911. 

No.  3  (sUndard  for  raws),  $3.11S  per  100  poundB,  plus  tax  2.19  c«nu<  equak  hA% 
cents  per  100  pnundx  (p.  22i.  Rairs  SS",  2.856  cenU  per  tOO  pounds  plus  Far  :.'.ll< 
cents,  equals  5.046  cents  per  pound. 

Note.— LyoM  addi  2.136  cents  (or  SUte  tax. 

Wholesale  refined  cubee,  6.13  cents. 

Cryet&llized  Nu.  3  extra  (granulated),  &.60  cents. 

Refined  tax  on  both  irrades,  0.175  cent. 

Operating  lax  no  bolit  (trades,  0.007  cent. 

Wholeeale  price  cubes,  6.315  cents;  No.  3  extra,  5.6H2  cents. 

Retail  price  cubes,  6.55  cents;  No.  3  extra,  6.15  c«nt8. 

Averagt  pric«  at  five-year  periods  for  25  ytara  {whohtaU). 

Raw  Xo.  i  (rtaiidard).  ,      ISU      \      IMS      |      IWl      '      1806      |      1»1  IBK 

«8tMl:  CnUi.        Cmh.         ClUt.        Omt».    .     Omtt.    [    OMt. 

Can 2.M    '       3.25    .       3.38    :         2.67  '  3.23  3.I-' 
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OjMntlni  tax 

6.2K  &.CM  '  S.E3  !  0.39'         9.a  '  S.tC 

CfjMalilteil  No.  3 ;       S.W  *.7S    i  8.0S  |  8.011         S.X  TS 

AvKue  rtuU  prices:  I 

Bcu^ 8.ai  &u  ,  S.SO  I  V.S1  laia  t^m 

BxtraoTBUlKud-No.  3 i       6.31  S.M.I  «.X)  '  8.10  r         S.S4  ^n 

OOT<niin«it  cooaumpthin  tax r       lit  lia    i  &.U  i  &3t  I         &.2S  .  I3a 

Tax  retiuced  in  1901. 

[Book  2,  p.  3S.I 

Both  raw  and  refined  aold  here.  Raws  nearly  sU  from  French  coloniea  and  are  sub- 
ject to  same  duties  as  native  beet-root  sugar.     Three  qualities  are  sold. 

No.  1,  white  crystallized:  This  sugar  is  resold  now  at  about  ^.10  per  100  pounds 
following  the  official  type  crystal  No.  3  of  Paris  market  for  whit«  sugar  the  Btaodard  of 
raw  sugar  in  France  and  about  98  per  cent  raw.  Three  dollua  and  t«s  cents  makeeii 
equal  t«  about  3  cents  on  96  t«sl  (3.02  ccuts)  not  including  duty  of  2.19  cents  per  100 
pounds  and  100°  test. 

No.  2,  brown,  cryatalliaed  is  about  $3  per  100  pounds  for  98°  French  yield,  eqn»l 
to  $2.84  per  100  pounds  for  96  test  not  including  duty  of  25  francs  $2.19  per  100  pounds 
(10.022  oS  for  each  degrne.) 

No.  3,  Birups  sigar,  French  standard,  70°  equals  parity  of  86°  Ameriqi  4^  cenw 
duty  included.     (Thit  retail  prices  refer  lo  raws  above  mentioned,  page  25.) 

Retail  prices  would  include  all  duties  and  taxes. 

Actutil  market  prices  for  refined  sugar:  Loaf  (cones)  5.8S  cents  per  pound;  cub^, 
6.06  cents  to  6,21  cents. 

Sold  in  paper  boxes  nf  various  sizes.     No  local  tax  on  ai^ar. 

(Roolt  3,  p.  27,  Fraii(«,  Nulla.] 

Owii^  lo  diffi'rence  ia  values  of  French  and  foreign  sugars  it  was  possible  to  impwi 
this  year  into  France  foreign  raw  sugar  from  nonbounty-paying  countries,  but  Aineri- 
can  row  or  refined  could  nut,  under  present  French  legislation,  enter  into  France. 

Last  year  French  sugar  industries  protested  against  the  importation  into  Extend 
of  American  refined  sugar  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Brussels  convention.  Thf 
BniBsels  conventinii  hii.i  many  adversaries  in  FWnce. 

French  legislation  has  already  provided  a  raising  of  duties  in  order  to  preserve  llie 
national  iiidui'trj-  against  imports  from  preeent  nonbounty-paying  caunMee  whti, 
after  the  breaking  up  of  the  convention  should  again  resume  paying  bounties  on  pro- 
duction. 

{Skt.  s«pt.  a.  i>ii.] 

«  and  failure  of  several  laij^ 
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[Book  1,  p.  U,  NIM,  lulyS,  101 1.) ' 


No  raw  sugaj-  used,  but  about  6,500  toiu  of  refined  coueumed  aimually,  of  which 
3,500  tons  come  from  Marseille,  and  ie  mostly  cane  ?ugsr;  2,500  Was  come  trompAris, 
cniefly  beet,  and  the  rest  from  other  French  refineiiea. 

Sold  in  bagB,  110  to  220  pounds;  loaf,  11  to  22  pounde. 

Wholesale  prices  of  bag  sugar  are  6.12  cents  to  6.21  ceata  per  pound,  and  retail  about 
6i  cents  per  pound  in  large  and  T  cents  in  small  quantities. 

WholeKilo  prices  of  lump  sugar  sold  in  pasteboard  boxes,  2.2  to  11  pounds  each,  or 
'wooden  boxes  of  132  pounds,  at  $6.34  to  $6.38,  and  retails  at  a  little  over  7  cents  per 
pound.     In  dlfierent  localities  retail  prices  vary  1  cent  over  or  1  cent  under  pncee 

auoted  for  Nice,  according  to  freight  and  rentals.  No  local  taxes  in  this  consular 
istrict,  but  Government  taxes  of  $2.45  per  100  pounds,  which  is  included  in  the  above 
prices.     In  other  cities  the  tax  is  given. 

TabU  thowirtg  prices  o/»ugar  at  Faru  and  Nice  during  the  htt  t4  ytort. 


Hukct  nloc  tor     Wbdosle  vrke  r»- 1 
I  um^liitd ftt Puis  '       OHdatPuto 
I  (ptr  100  pouoda).  I   <p«r  100  pounda). 


Vholcsale  price  re-   Retail  price  rtfned 
OmA  »tl4l«  at  Nice 

(per  too  pooiidt).  (per  pooud). 


I  Hl^Mit.  I  Lovest.    Blgbat.    Lovest.  I  Hlgbnl.  I  Lowiat.  ;  HltbMt. 


4.09 

[Book  2,  p.  36,  Pftris,  Iiinc  30,  IBll.] 

1.  Consumption  comes  from  (1)  French  beet  industrj-,  (2)  imports  from  P'rench 
colonies,  and  to  a  small  extent  from  foreign  countries. 

2.  Production  of  campaign,  1908-9,  on  14  700,722  acres  of  land  was  5,949,301  tons 
beets,  or  723,082  tons  raw  sugar.  EatimBted  on  basis  of  refined  product;  metric  ton 
is  2,204.6  pounds.) 

Production,  1909-10: 

Imports,  1909,  101,728  tons  of  raw  sugar,  of  which  99,576  tons  from  French  colonies 
(Martinique,  Mayotti,  Reunion,  Guadaloupe)  and  2,152  tons  foreign  countries. 
Also,  in  1909,  imports  of  841  tons  refined  from  Egypi,  Belgium,  and  Great  Britain, 

3.  Tne  total  sugar  supply  of  France  from  all  sources  for  an  average  year  was  825,790 
tons,  a^inst  which  was  exported  and  reexported  33,736  tons  of  native  imported  raws 
and  142,430  tone  of  refined,  leaving  the  approximate  consumption  of  France  599,322 


^_.  ...„ _..  _..  n  100°  polftri scope  test. 

Sugar  from  foreign  countries  which  will  produce  in  refining  98°  or  leaa,  $2.66  p«r 
100  pounds;  which  will  produce  in  refining  over  98°,  $2.88. 

6.  There  are  no  local  taxes  on  sugar  bro^it  into  Paris  and  no  bounties  paid  since 
Brnasels  convention. 

8.  Preerait  internal-revenue  tax  in  Fiance  fixed  by  law  of  Janiiary(^L^iai^J|M 


follows:  "On  n 


T  refined,  $2.19  per  100  pounds.' 
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T.  SuK»r  for  )::enerftl  cooBumption  is  cUwiAed  in  two  f^upa:  (1)  R«&ne<l  white, 
which  Ih  wild  in  toavea  or  cut  into  cubes  for  use  in  coRee  or  !«&;  (2)  what  ie  kuowii 
w  white  No.  3  extra,  in  rryntalN,  which  in  the  standard  houxehold  sugar  for  the  inajdr- 


'Wholwwle  prices  June  10.  IBI I ,  compare  with  ra 


n  1910  and  190S.  as  followti: 


Hnr  Ydrk  (IM). 


Retlneil  whlw  (will: 
Loavn  and  cubi 

WhJW 


The  following  gradM  and  deeignatioRB 
1911,  a'<  follows: 


Retail  price*  at  Paris  on  June  S,  1911. 

old.    Theretailprieetiof  eachon  June29. 


1.  IteOonl  while: 

Pubntan 
prfce. 

"Is 

11 

8.38 

NeirYort 
CtuU. 

5,« 

Qetniui  KranulUcd.  ' Conaal  writM  tbla  b  granulated augar.  iCaneBr 

Brown  and  cryHtallized  su^rs  are  aold  at  wholesale  in  110-pound  baga  and  at  retail 
)  22  pounds. 
series  of  years  see  Nice. 


Cub^B  are  xold  in  pasteboard  boxes  2.2 
Tioaf  is  so!d  in  caces  of  2.2  pounds. 
For  Pariii  (|Uorationp  for  RTanulated  for 


[EDO 


>,  |).  tl,  Rhein 


,  July  1, 


II.) 


id  16.99  per  100  pounds. 
22,  65,  and  110  poundt. 


^\'hc)lesale  prires  of  raw  Bu^ar,  t5.24  per  100  pounds. 

Wholesale  prices  of  refined  su)tar.  96.08  per  100  pounds. 

Retail  price  of  raw  suRar,  lax  paid,  $5.64  per  100  pounds. 

Retail  price  of  refined  sugar  cut  in  lumps.  $6.12,  $6.56,  ai 
Quil«  frequently  sold  at  or  below  cost  in  order  to  attr'   '    " 

Lump  isin  paper  boxes  of  2.2  and  11  pounds  and  ii     ,--,..   -    -- ,  __ 

Raw  eujiiar  la  delivered  in  linen  (cloth)  bags  of  220.46  pounds.     Loaf  sugar  o 
in  ronicallv  shaped  pieces  weighing  about  24.2  pounds.     Granulated  and  powdered 
is  packed  in  linen  bags  of  220.46  pounds  or  in  paper  boxes  holding  2.20  and  ll.OS 

No  lo<'al  taxes  imposed  on  sugar,  and  no  bounty  given  by  Government. 
IBook  2,  p.  12,  RoHhafi,  Jul)-  lA.  IBll,] 

No  local  taxes,  but  there  is  a  Government  tax  of  0.*1T5  cent  per  100  pounds  (called 
elaewhere  refiners'  tax),  which  is  paid  at  the  sugar  factory  or  mill  at  the  time  of  por- 
chasc,  but  applies  only  on  refined  sugar.    (Refiners  pay  Government  tax  direct.) 

n'hule)«1e  prices  of  raw  sugar:  July,  1911.  3.32  cents.  Futures,  Auguet,  3.37  cents; 
September,  3.33  cents;  Octnber- December,  2.97  cents;  October-January,  1912,  2.98 
cents;  and  Jan uaiy- April.  1912,  3.07  cents. 

Present  prices  of  remied  sugar  at  wboleaale  are  6,21  cents  per  100  pounds,  including 
duliea  of  i2.3l3  per  100  pounds;  sav,  Government,  $2.19;  State  tax,  ».I75:  refinen* 
tax.  fO.007:  total.  $2,382. 

Raw  sugar,  wholesale  price.  5.69  cents  per  100  pounds,  including  datyof  2.19  cents 
per  100  pimuds. 


AMERICAN   SDGAR   REFINTNO   CO. 

PrtOM  0/  rtfiried  tugar. 

IBocric2,p.  42.] 


1  Wboln^. 

E«.il. 

emu. 

am; 

Broken  (medium  and  liu«i3>;; !!!!;";;!!'. !!!!!!!!!!! 

5.IIK 

■ 1             "" 

WholwAki  prices  of  July  1,  1911,  a. 


n,Iul}-3.  leii.l 


.      ,     ,  ,      e  (Jantiarv  1  to  >tay  1  pricea  were  about  t0.17 

per  lOD  poundi lower):  RaweugEir,  one  j^rade  oaly,  S3.10  per  100  pounds  without  tax. 
Refined  sugar,  wholesale,  powdered,  pure  in  sacks,  220.4  poimda,  6.33  cents  per 
pound  and  7  cents  retail  in  l-pound  bags.  Powdared  in  paper  boxes,  2.2  pounds, 
6.55  ceste  wholesale.  Cryetallized  (coarse  crystals)  eacka,  220.4  pounds,  G.S5  cents 
wholesale  and  6.13  cents  retail.  Cut  sugar  in  paper  boxes,  IJ  pounds,  each  6.55  centa 
wholesale  and  6.57  retail.  Cut  sugar  in  2.2-pound  paper  boxe'',  6.66  cemla  wholeeale. 
Irre^lar  sugars,  odds  and  ends  of  cut  loaf,  6.07  cents  wholesale  and  6.13  cents  retail. 
The  groes  weight  of  sack  and  sugar  ia  paid  for.  Net  weight  when  in  boxes.  Above 
prices  include  following  charges:  Refining  fax  (droit  de  rafinage),  0.175  cent  per  100 

gunds;  State  tax  (droit  de  exescice),  0.007  cent,  and  transportation  charges  to 
luen,  0.109  cent,  a  total  of  0.291  cent  per  100  pounds. 

WhoUiaU  pricfi  of  raw  and  rtfined  tugar/rtna  1901  to  1910,  inclvtivt,  at  St.  Etienne. 


The  roux  cuite,  8S°,  is  used  in  manufacture  of  confectionery. 

Prices  of  reSned  and  raws  at  retail  during  10  years,  I901-I9I0,  averaged  7.25  centH 
per  pound  for  refined  and  4,54  cents  per  pound  for  taws. 

No  local  taxes;  conditions  such  that  sugars  may  be  purchased  ai  cheaj)  in  sraalle.'ft 
hamlet  as  in  the  largent  grocery  store  in  the  city. 


Wholesale  pricea  extending  back  to  1898  are  pven  herewith;  those  of  years  previous 
to  this  dat«  oould  not  be  obtained.  Retail  prices  follow  closely  these  price>',  as  there 
we  lew  grocers  who  attempt  to  make  any  profit  on  ."upir,  wllinf*  it  pwtically  at  cost. 
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Whoietaie  prieet. 

RAW  BUQAR. 


fFINED  SUQAR  (CRY3TALLIZSD). 


<M.39  ' 
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MM 

u.ra 

li 

64.08  1 

•as 
ill 

10.48 
10-48 

a* 

SK 

21. B7 
21.08 
21.10 

19.M 

14.06 

13.10 


IRREOITLAR  SUGAR  (ODDS  AND  ENDS  FROU  CUT  SUGAR). 


At  retail,  refined  (cut  and  loaf),  6.30  ceniB  per 

I^kage?  for  caws,  220  pouod  bafcf. 

Refined  rolaiU  in  small  bagB  vsmc  lut  in  thfi  United  States. 


itizecDyGoOglc 
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[Book  2,  at.  Pm*.  St.  PlKTe  Is 


id,  Julj'lft,  1011.] 


Consul  is  informed  that  Bunr  imported  heie  from  France  comes  within  certain 
bounties  allowed  by  the  French  Government,  and  for  that  reason  is  actually  cheaper 
here  than  in  FiAnce.  No  information  in  t^iifd  to  these  bounties  can  be  obtainea  in 
St.  Kerre, 

^ruaelB  convention  allowed  France  to  give  certain  privileges  to  the  colonieu.) 

Prices  vary  with  difEer«it  merchants.  Average  pncee  now  are:  \Miolesale — 
Loaf,  6  cents  per  pound;  best  granulated,  6^  cents  per  pound;  unrefined  or  yellow 
granulated,  4.80  cents  per  pound.  Retail — Loaf,  6.35  cents;  best  granulated,  6 
cents;  unrefined  or  yellow,  6.40  cents. 

The  general  tario  of  France  applies  to  su^  imported  into  this  colony  bom  any 
other  country  than  France,  and  since  there  la  no  duty  on  French  sugar,  the  entire 
supply  here  is  imported  from  France. 

lltere  are  no  local  taxes. 

[St.  Pierre,  Sept.  U,  ISll.   (BiippInneDtsr)')]. 

Unrefined,  4 

All  sugar  here  comes  from  Fiance  and  price  here  depends  on  price  tbere.  Bdore 
the  French  law  providing  certain  bounties  on  exported  sugu  become  effective  in 
1895,  sugar  was  imported  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  United  States. 

[Book  a,  p.  fiS,  AlfETla.  Sept.  18,  IBll.] 
WholaaU  and  reUdl  prica  Uut  11  years. 


■      Raw 

U(» 

ReflnKliiifu. 

Whoksale. 
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R*t»tl. 

ia67 
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SB 

Whol«».le.i     RrtoU, 
11.20  ;            11.  M 

iaw<         11,02 

K!      ,!;S 

[Book  2,  Algiera,  S*pt.  Itl,  mi.] 

Befined  and  raw  si^ais  are  carefully  separated  in  the  import  tariff  of  Algiers,  Re- 
fined grades  are:  Beet  auear  made  in  north  of  t>ance,  valued  at  8.48  cents  per  pound 
and  8.92  cents  per  pound  wholesale,  and  at  retail  9.368  cents  pOT  pound.  Cane  sugar 
from  Marseille  7.84  cents  per  pound  wholesale  to  8.28  cents  retail. 

First  grade  2.2-pound  [Hickages  to  11  pounds,  and  second  grade  55  to  110  pounds. 

Only  the  crystaUized  sold  in  socks  at  0.0872  cent  to  0.174  cent  per  pound  teK>. 

Sugars  pay  two  separate  taxes  on  entering  Algiers, 

Sugars  in  powder,"  consul  wys,  which  the  presumed  rendering  is  of  08'  at  least 
net  of  refined  sugar,  pays  $0,875  per  100  pounds  of  100°;  over  98°,  |1,57  per  100  pounds, 
and  90.435  per  100  pounds  added  to  0,875  equals  ¥1,310  per  100  pounds  of  lOO''. 

Refined  sugar  from  foreign  countries  other  than  that  used  for  making  candies,  11.57 
per  100  pounds  duty,  (^stallized,  11.67  per  100  pounds  duty.  There  is  a  tax  (not 
stated)  for  the  schools,  divided  by  the  number  of  population,  added  to  the  above  taxes, 
meaning  also  there  are  the  following  taxes  on  raw  sugar  made  from  the  waste  in  fac- 
tories: In  powder,  $1,39  per  lOU  pounds  net  woi^t;  refined  in  every  form,  S1.3!)  per 
100  pounds  net  weight;  sugar  for  candies,  $1.39  per  100  fiounds  net  weight. 


{StuA  2,  (iuodrloupf,  Iiiii 


pOnly  one  quality  made  le 
white  sugar  (semirefined  w 
local  consumption,  say  900  h 


e  lee  jet,''  moaning  refiuci 

0  France  except  what  is  kept  fc 
The  ISHW  production  was  20,000  l^^:ih 
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1910  pToduclioa  wei£  44,000  tone;  Uie  1909  export  wm  (to  Fnnce)  25,000  Uds,  the  UIO 
export  was  (to  France)  43,000  tons. 

Priced  now  are  4, BO  cenia  per  pound  wholeaale  and  5  cents  jper  pound  retail  which 
riues  to  <>  centu  per  pound  under  freight  and  chaigex  to  the  int^nor.  All  leUiii^  in 
bacB  200  pounds  net,  202  juundn  groas,    Salen  at  30  da}*)!  night  at  20  per  cent  discMUnr. 

No  loral  laxw.    No  national  bounties. 

Pricfs  for  ouch  5  yc&r?  for  213  yeoTH  have  varied  fn>ni  13  1o  (G  per  100  pounds. 

(Book  i.  TBhMt,  Society  lalandB,  Aiif.  17.  l»ll.) 


No  taxes  on  home  producti'in. 

Imported  augara  are  lump  and  granulated,  mostly  from  France,  p»ymg  duty  W.Sl- 

per  100  pounds.     Balance  comes  from  America  at  duty  ¥3.00  per  100  pounda.    Itk 

ifl  chai^ied  on  all  aiLgars  except  from  I'raiice.     (Protection  on  French  refined,  (2.27 
per  too  nouDdH.) 

French  and  American  lump  su^lt  and  granulatiKl  bring  the  same  prices,  which  6\f 
years  ago  were  0,07)  ceni  per  pound,  and  is  now  0.061  cent  per  poimd.  Imporfiii 
J910  were  valued  al  $6,297,  of  which  United  States  gave  tl,6fi3  worth. 

Aitam  prkctjoT  latt  tix  yean  (home  productum). 


f 


[Tranilathm.] 

Januaby  8,  IB12. 
Meatirs.  WiLLBTT  &  Gray, 

Xeui  York,  N.   Y. 

Dear  Sibs:  We  have  your  letter  of  December  15,  and  are  pleaeed  to  give  you 
herewith  »jme  information  on  "de  laxee  de  distance,"  which  will  enable  you  to 
advise  properly  thosd  int«reeted. 

The  de  taxes  de  distance  "  are  allowances  accorded  to  sugars  from  French  colonia 
imported  into  Fiance  and,  under  certain  conditions,  to  domestic  sugar. 

That  allowed  to  sugan  imported  from  French  colouies  has  for  its  object  the  coin- 
pensating  of  the  colonies  for  the  distance  traveled  compared  with  domestic  sugaw. 
This  is  allowed  in  accordance  with  amount  of  freight  paid  by  the  colonies,  but  it  can 
not  exceed  2.25  francs  for  Atlantic  colonies  and  2.50  francs  for  other  cobniee. 

This  allowance  is  for  100  kilos  of  sugar  based  on  refined. 

The  allowance  accorded  to  domestic  sugan  is  destined  to  (acililate  the  supplies  of 
refiners  distant  from  centen  of  production.     It  is  allowed: 

First.  Raw  sugars  made  in  factories  of  the  metropolis  shipped  from  French  porW 
on  the  North  Sea  or  English  Channel,  destined  to  French  porta  on  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Mediterranean,  to  be  worked  in  the  refijteries  of  these  porte  for  ezpoTtati<ai  and 
to  be  subject  to  the  "coasting  trade  laws"  (r^ime  de  cabotagej. 

Second.  Raw  fiugars  produced  by  factories  in  the  metropolis,  shipped  by  railrwd 
to  the  refineries  of  Atlantic  ports  and  the  Mediterraneao,  to  be  worked  for  expMl, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  the  factory  is  at  least  250  kilomeloiH  from  the  port  wha» 
the  refinery  is  located. 

Third.  Raw  sugars  produced  by  factories  in  the  metropolis,  shipped  by  railroad  or 
canals  to  refineries  in  the  interior  for  exportation,  under  uie  conditions  that  tfas 
factory  and  refinery  be  300  kilometeis  apart. 

For  domestic  sugars  the  allowance  is  established  per  100  kilos,  actual  weight,  on  the 
amount  of  freight,  without  exceeding  the  rate  of  2  trancs  per  100  Idlae. 

These  "de  taxes"  are  allowed  in  form  of  drawback  certificates  (bons  de  droits). 
and  when  settled  serve  to  balance  the  obli^tions  of  "temporary  admission,"  u  thaw 
surars  are  entered  and  placed  under  the  laws  of  temporary  admission. 

Trusting  that  this  will  be  of  service  to  you  and  assuring  you  of  the  fact  that  wc  »re 
always  pleased  to  be  of  service. 

Ifoor.,  v«,y  tiuly,  n,...  ..GoUijIc 
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GlKKANT, 

(Book  3,  p.  1,  trom  Consular  RfporW,  Julys,  I»U. I 

At  Aix  la  Chapelle  prices  are,  for  powdered,  »t  wholeoale,  4.76  cents  per  pound; 
Tetaii,  5.01  cents.  For  gntnulated,  4.79  cents  per  pound  wholeB»le  and  5.72  cents  per 
pound  rel&il. 

Powdered  is  packed  in  linen  bags  of  220.4  pounda  each,  while  granulated  is  in  boxes 
of  25,  55, 110  pounds,  and  packages.  New  York,  wholeMJe,  giEnulated,  5.10;  cubes, 
5.35,  of  bi  pounda. 

[Book  3.  p.  i.  ai  Brunswfck,  July  7,  IWl.) 

Tax  equals  $1.66  per  110  pounds  or  $1.51  per  100  pounds. 
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e  those  of  Mt^eburg, 


[Book  3.  p.  8,  al  Bfrlin.JulyS,  IDH.] 


Raw  sugar  iuonginal  state  not  consumed,  but  when  denatured  and  made  unfit  for  food 
it  pays  no  tax.  Raw  quotations  here  are  for  Hamburg  f,  o.  b.  on  basia  of  SS°  yield  for 
first  produot  and  basis  of  75°  for  after  products.  Sugar  yield  first  product  87.90°  to 
05.60^,  and  for  after  products  71.40°  to  90.30°  (in  refined).  No  raw  sugar  is  handled  in 
Berlin.  Seepage  5  for  Hambuiv  f.  o.  b.  quotations  for  1910.  Refined  quotations 
depend  upon  Magdeburg  Sugar  £xchauge.  See  page  6  for  prices  on  June  30,  1911. 
Retail  prices  \'ary.  Department  stores  sell  at  lesa  than  smsller  ones.  See  pa^  6  for 
prices  and  description  of  packages.  No  local  taxes  in  Berlin,  but  a  consumption  tax 
of  14  marks  (93.33)  per  100  kilos,  which  equals  1.51  cents  per  pound,  on  all  sugar 
intended  for  consumption. 

[Book  3,  p.  7.1 

Gives  prices  of  refined  in  Magdeburg  for  5  years  with  taxes. 
-  The  hi^  prices  of  1901-3  were  owing  to  the  selling  regulations  of  the  sugar  kartet 
which  existed  from  June,  1901,  to  September  1, 1903-1 

[Book  3.  p.  %  at  Bremen,  July  fi,  ISll.] 

Prices  governed  by  BruUBwlck  and  Magdeburg.    No  demand  for  cane  sugar, 

Raw  sugar  not  handled. 

See  page  9  for  prices  and  description  of  packages. 

(Book  3,  p.  10,  hi  Bieslml,  July  10,  leil.] 

Raw  sugar  prices  are  Hamburg  f.  o.  b.  quotations.  Th«  Brussels  Convention  went 
into  efFect  September  1,  1903,  in  England,  Germany,  France,  Austria-Hungary,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  and  Itajy.  It  abolished  bountiefl  and  allowed  only  the  imposition 
of  the  r^ular  internal  tax  plus  2.40  marks  ($0.57)  per  50  kilos  (110  pounds). 

If  a  convention  country  exports  sugar  to  Germany,  the  latter  country  can  collect 
only  the  interna!  tax  of  7  markB  (S1.51)  plus  2.40  marks,  in  all,  9.40  marks  11(2.04  per 
100  pounds).  On  the  date  when  convenlion  went  into  effect  Germany  reduced  the 
tax  to  7  markf  from  10  marka. 

^  April  1,  1903,  lie  saccharine  law  took  effect',  requiring  the  purchase  of  the  saccha- 
rine on  prescription  for  artificial  sweeteiung,  reducing  the  annual  consumption  of 
augar  by  more  than  100  million  pounds.  The  tax  reduction  has  increased  conaump' 
tion  among  the  masHea  and  ia  atrongly  and  steadily  increasing.  Sales  include  Silesian. 
cube  sugar. 

See  page  11  for  prices  and  description  of  packages. 

[Book  3,  p.  13,  St  Caise],  July  1,  ISlt.] 

See  page  13  for  prices  and  deocription  of  packages,  Digmzec  oyCiOOy  [c 
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[Book  3,  p.  14,  &l  rhFiRnlti,  Saxm;.] 


The  grades  are  cut.  cubes,  cmahed,  powdered. 
Tbree-fourthe  of  the  consumption  is  powdered. 

Retail  de&len  purchase  directly  from  factories  or  their  i^nts,  so  wfaokeftk  prica 
ire  identical  with  rafinera'  prices.     Fur  prices  see  p^e  14. 
Sugar  delivered  at  Chemnitz  adds  tO. 065  j>er  100  pounds  for  cost  of  sacks  and  fiei^t. 
Improved  methods  have  increased  the  yield  of  refined  sugar  during  pant  25  yeva. 
There  are  no  local  taxes  in  Saxony. 

[Book  3,  p.  IT.  at  Coburg,  July  22,  IWl.] 


[Boc^  3,  p.  18,  Bt  rotogn*.  July  T  Mid  H,  1 

Colore  has  a  chamber  of  commerce. 

All  infonnation  refused  by  foctoriee  and  chamber  of 

that  existfl  in  Riving  information  for  use  in  the  United  States. 
See  pages  18.  19,  and  20  for  dealers'  prices. 

[Book  3,  p.  21,  Bi  Dresdm.  Aug.  2S,  1911.] 

Retailers  make  small  profit. 
See  po^te  22  for  prices. 

(Book  3,  p.  -23. »  Erfurt,  lalf  I,  lUl.] 

Nearest  sugar  factories  are  at  two  not  very  distsnt  cities. 

Retail  customers  who  belong  to  a  rebate  savioga  association  receive  from  metduntt 
a  discount  from  the  rewil  prices  of  4  per  cent  cub  or  trading  stamps. 
For  pricea  see  pages  23  and  24. 

Sugars  used  include  raw,  white  granulated,  loaf,  conee,  and  pulverited. 
Coneeand  "blued"  are  preferred  for  preserving  and  canning. 
No  local  tuxes  on  production  or  sale. 
Conditions  do  not  differ  much  from  Mi^^eburg  owing  to  ne&mese  of  factories. 

(BcKik  3.  p.  27.  at  FiwklDTt  on  tlie  Walo.) 

Two  grades,  refined  n9°  loaf,  lump  and  ground,  and  a  coarser  white  si^ar. 
Retailers  sometimes  buy  direct  from  refinen. 
No  local  taxes. 
Sugar  is  used  as  a  leader. 

Sugar  comes  from  Prankenthal,  Hilde^heim,  Magdebuig,  and  by  water  from  Pome- 
rania  and  Silesia. 
No  su^r  factories  near. 
For  prices  see  page  30. 

IBoak  a.  p.  32.  Bl  HBmburg,  July  IT,  1811.] 

No  local  taxes. 

Retail  prices  are  not  affected  by  any  conditions  other  than  such  as  apply  throu^out 
the  German  Empire. 

See  page  33  for  pricea  at  (.'ologtie  and  Magdeburg,  1885-1909,  at  wholesale. 

Ttiere  is  an  association  of  retail  grocers  in  Hamburg  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
supplies  and  regulating  the  retail  prices. 

See  page  34  for  retail  prices  from  1904  to  1911. 

(Book  3,  p.  35.  at  HaDOvn,  lUl.] 

Sugar  sold  by  factories  at  Uildesheim  and  Brunswick  delivered  to  the  car  and  fieigbt 
pricee  are  extra.  Grocers  (retailers)  have  an  association  which  buys  in  carload  Iota 
and  ahead  of  wants  when  prices  are  low. 

See  page  35  for  pricee, 

[Book  3.  p. .»,  Kchl.  BaUm,  July  13,  tfill.J 

Magdeburg  and  Hambu:^  exchanfres  make  prices  for  raw  sugar. 
Basis  for  sale  of  all  refined  sugar  is  the  large  loaf.     Other  graded  are  blocks,  gniiu* 
lated.  ground,  powdered,  pearl,  and  crystal. 
See  vae^  3!)  and  40  for  prices  and  terms. 
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lUogli  i.  p.  ll*t  Leipiig,  Jul)-  i.  mi.] 

No  raw  BUg&r  hftndted. 
Refined  prices  governed  by  Hambuif:. 

Small  diaerence  between  wholeaale  and  retail  mnuUted,  and  loaves  are  aald  also. 
A  local  tax  of  ll.&l  per  100  pounds  is  collected  by  tlie  Govemtnent  from  the  sugar 
nutDufacturera. 

For  prices  see  page  41. 

[Book  S,  pp.  «J-<7,  M  M^ebiln!,  Inly  10, 1911.1 

No  local  orotber  taxes  except  conBumplioii  tax  of  (1.51  per  100  pounds  ia  levied  on 
all  refined  sugar,  but  is  intended  only  lor  that  used  for  inland  consumption.  If  the 
Bug&r  is  exported,  the  nmount  already  paid  is  refunded  to  the  refineries.  All  national 
bounties  are  abolished. 

See  pafces  42,  43,  44,  45,  46,  and  47  for  prices  from  1884  to  1905. 

IBoak  a,  p.  «,  UsubFlm,  June  30, 1911.] 

The  largest  nanat  factory  in  Germany  is  at  Frankenthal,  Pfalz. 

Prices  are  quoted  to  the  trade  by  this  factory.  Crystals,  4.45  cents  per  pound;  loaf, 
4.67  cents  per  pound. 

Sugar  is  imported  from  Cuba,  Java,  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  Egypt. 

The  duty  is  S2.027  per  100  pounds. 

Ab  a  rule  laborers  buy  loaf  sugar,  so  the  amount  given  to  each  mcmhpr  of  the  family 
can  be  accurately  measured. 

For  prices  sec  page  49. 

IBoc*  .1,  p.  60,  Nurambftg,  July  10,  l»ll.] 

In  loavee,  cubes,  and  powdered. 

[Roak  3,  p.  S3,  PUum,  July  11,  IBU.) 

Sugar  sold  here  comes  from  Magdebut^  and  is  beet. 

No  sugar  factories  and  no  sugar  grown  m  the  VogUand. 

Kinds  are  rones,  grnnnlat«d.  and  cubes. 

People  buy  by  the  German  pound,  which  is  1.1023  English  pounds. 

See  page  53  for  prices. 

(Book  3,  p.  Sfc  aCTBti,  July  T.  IBll.) 

Beef.  su)far  of  Silesia  used  exclusively. 

Three  kind",  white  granulated,  loaf,  and  cubes.    Granulated  the  most  largely  used. 
Powdered  used  by  confectioners. 
For  pricpH  we  page  w. 

[IJook  a,  p.  S7,  Sletlln,  July  It,  1911,] 

Quite  difficult  to  obtain  iuformation,  owing  to  reluctance  of  local  interests,  official 
and  commercial,  lu  impart  the  same.  There  is  a  Stettin  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Wholesale  prices  are  determined  by  that  of  Hamburg  and  Madgebuis  markets.  Coa- 
Bumption  tax  vaa  10  marks  per  50  kilos  until  October  1, 1903,  when  reduced  to  7  marks 
becauselheannulinentof  export  bounty  of  marks  125  per50kilosin  Prussia  on  October 
1,  1903,  and  German  manufacturers  could  not  continue  to  pay  10  marks  tai  in  view 
of  the  losii  of  the  bounty.  Market  conditions  since  1903  are  greatly  influenced  by 
Brussels  convention.  Sugar  merchants  in  Stettin  doubt  its  renewal  m  1913.  There- 
was  one  export  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  1910  on  December  20,  of  50,000  sacks  of 
raw  8S  test  beet  to  B.  H,  IJoweli,  Son  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  by  the  steamer  Auhmia, 
valued  at  9.15  marks  f.  o.  b.  Stettin. 

One  of  the  largest  refineries  of  Germany  is  located  bare.  This  factory,  altboudi 
reluctant,  finally  gave  figures  for  1885-1910,  which  may  be  found  on  page  60  of  tEe 

The  consumption  tax  is  7  marks  per  50  kilos  equal  to  1.51  cents  per  pound. 
No  duty  on  cx|>orts.     Import  duty  is  marks  2.40  per  50  kilos. 

IBwk  3,  p.  <'a,  Wfeabidm,  July  1,  l»ll.] 

Loaf  sugar  is  basis  of  value. 

Raw  sugar  not  traded  in. 

For  prices,  wholesale  and  retail,  see  page  62. 
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IBook  3.  p.  03.  Stuttgu^Jiil}'  3, 1911.] 

Sugat  is  refined  in  Stutteart  and  Heilbrom. 

The  Taw  sugar  ie  produced  from  beelagrown  in  Wietemburg  and  sells  f.  o.  b.  Hambun 
at  $2.27  per  110  {wunda. 
No  cane  sugar  is  refined  or  sold. 
For  prices  see  page  63. 

(Book  3.  p.  04,  Sunoa  (Otrmta).  Aug.  II,  lUl.) 

Ninety  per  oenl  of  sugar  brought  into  Apia  Samoa  is  produced  in  Fiji  and  ciaati 
by  AucklMid  and  Sydney,  the  remainii^  10  per  cent  is  from  Queensland. 

Only  refined  is  imported,  consialing  of  three  gmdes.  No.  1  cryetallized,  So.  2 
white,  and  No.  3  brown.  ^"bulcsalepncesMo.  I  in  56-pound  bagaS2.75.  letul  10c«du 
per  pound.  No.  2,  wholesale.  92.50  and  retail  S  cents  per  pound.  No  3.  wboksik. 
|2.25and  retail  6  cenia  per  pound.  Cubes  in  24-pound  bags  (2.16  and  retail  ai  1^) 
cents  per  pound. 

No  taxes. 

Custom  duty  I2j  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Until  1800  over  50  per  cent  was  imported  from  San  Francisco  in  barrels,  but  this 
was  given  up  on  account  of  lower  freight  rates  from  British  colonies, 

[Boot  3,  Suaimuy,  NDVember,  1911] 

The  consuls'  reports  from  24  places  show  that: 

1.  Mwdeburg  Sugar  Exchange  makes  the  market  for  refined  at  Brunswick  even 
day,  and  &Iagdeburg  and  Brunswick  make  the  market  for  all  Germany. 

2.  The  largeat  sugar  factory  in  Germany  is  at  Fiankenthal,  and  its  prices  given  ti> 
the  wholesale  trade  on  June  20  were  $4.67  per  pound  tor  loaf;  June  20,  1911,  .\'e« 
York  gran ulated  S5  per  100  pounds;  $5.25  for  cubes. 

3.  The  Magdebuig  prices  on  the  same  day  were  4.64  cents  per  pound.  Pric*«  ela- 
where  vary  by  amount  of  freight, 

4.  No  raw-beet  sugars  are  used  lor  consumption  in  Germany, 

5.  Gi&nulated  and  cubes  (loof)  are  most  largely  used,  loaf  sugar  beiog  the  basis  of 
value. 

6.  The  poorest  class  use  the  cubes  so  as  to  measure  the  pieces  given  each  member  i^i 
the  family, 

7.  Retail  stores  at  Magdebu^  aud  the  suburbs  fail  to  show  differences  of  more  ibm 
one-fifth  to  two- fifths  cents  per  pound. 

8.  Usually  sold  at  retail  in  paper  bags  of  1 ,1023  pounds  (German  pound). 

0.  Retail  grocers  in  Germany  combme  and  purchase  by  carloads  from  refiners. 

10.  Department  stores  undersell  others,  makicis  sugar  a  leader. 

11.  The  forced  use  by  law  of  saccharine  has  reduced  use  of  sugar  largely. 

12.  Reduction  of  tax  in  1903  has  largely  increased  consumption. 

13.  Retail  dealers  (Chemniti)  purchase  direct  from  refiners,  so  wholesale  pricM  sif 
refiners'  prices.     See  page  14  for  prices;  also  Frankfort  prices  on  page  27. 

14.  Information  difficult  to  obtain  (Colngne,  p.  18)  on  acconnt  of  feeling  eiistii? 
■gainst  giving  such  information  for  use  in  tie  United  States. 

15.  Retailers  make  small  profits.     (Dresden,  p.  21.) 

16.  Retail  customers  in  the  association  receive  4  per  cent  rebate.     (Erfert.  p.  23.  i 

17.  No  local  taxes  or  others  besides  the  consumption  lax, 

18.-HambuTg  has  a  retail  grocers'  association  to  regulate  retail  prices  and  buy  sup- 
pliee.    (Retail  prices  on  p.  34.) 

16.  Sugar  sold  at  factories  is  delivered  to  cars  and  freight  is  extra  to  place  of  cod- 
Bumption. 

20.  Magdeburg  and  Hamburg  make  prices  for  raw  sugars  (Kchl,  p.  39),  meaniW 
Hagdebuig  makes  prices  for  sales  from  raw  sugar  makers  to  ibe  German  refineriR 
(There  are  350  row-sugar  factories  and  43  refineries  Id  Germanv,  and  there  are  otbtf 
Mclories  which  make  refined  direct  from  the  beet  juice.)     Vi .  P.  W. 

21.  Some  cane  sugar  imported  at  Mannheim. 

22.  A  German  pound  is  1,1023  pounds,  English, 

23.  One  export  of  raw  sugar  to  tne  United  States  was  made  in  1910  (l>ecember). 

24.  One  of  the  largest  refineries  is  at  Stettin.     (Prices,  pp.  59-60.) 

25.  Import  duty  is  2.40  marks  per  50  kilos,  or  0.518  cent  per  pound.     (P.  57,) 

26.  Prices  for  raws  at  Magdeburg  are  basis  of  sales  of  raws  to  refiners. 
Pricee  of  refined  at  Magdeburg  are  basis  of  sales  to  consumers. 
Prices  of  raws  and  refined  at  Hamburg  are  basis  lor  exports. 

27.  The  refiners  make  lists  of  prices,  |^  CiOOqIc 
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28.  Prices  at  Magdeburg  were,  on  July  10: 

New  York  prices,  granulated.  ^  pier  100  pounds;  cubea,  (5.35  per  100  pounds. 

Crystals.  50.054  per  pound  retail;  no  price  Jor  wholesale. 

Granulated,  $0,049  per  pound  retail;  no  price  for  wholesale. 

Fine  powdered,  $0,044  per  pound  retail;  $0.0438  per  pound  wholesale. 

ImoS,  $0,056  per  pound  retail;  $0.04G4  per  pound  wholesale. 

Lump,  $0,055  per  pound  retail;  $0.0441  per  pound  wholesale. 

Raw,  88°  teal,  $0.0248  per  pound. 

July  8.  1911.     Raws,  88°  f.  o.  b.  Uaraburg,  lis.  81d, =$0.0255  per  pound. 

There  is  alwaya  a  market  in  Hamburo  for  the  world  trade. 

There  is  not  always  a  market  ia  MaHueburg  tor  the  local  trade, 

29.  Prices  at  Frankenthal  factory  on  June  26,  1911,  were:  Crj-alalB,  (0.045  per 
pound,  luaf  sugar  $0.0467  per  pound.  agaioHt  $0.0445  per  pound  ai  Madgeburg  on 
July  1st. 

30.  Prices  at  Stettin  were  controlled  hy  Hamburg;  and  Magdeburg. 

31.  The  price  of  rcflucd  at  Ua^doburg.  Frjjikenthal.  and  Stettin  foirly  represents 
the  refiners  priceif  for  all  Germany. 

32.  No  information  of  production,  cnnsumption.  cKportfi.  etc..  U  given  in  these 
reports. 

33.  The  SletUn  consul  aays: 

"To  estimate  the  priced  for  granulated  aug.ir.  (he  German  tAXof  $1.51  per  ltX>  pounds 
and  the  coat  of  granulnlion  $0,538  per  100  pounds  must  be  added  to  price  of  raw  88" 
test  and  for  refined  sugar  $0,215  per  100  pounds  more  must  be  added.' 

Cost  of  gemirefining  granulated  from  !vS°  rawo  ia  $0,538  per  100  pounds. 

Coet  of  full  refining  granulated  from  88°  raws  iij  $0,753  per  100  pounds. 

GftBAT  Britain. 


[Book  4,  p.  !,  Blrminghun  Jiinf  30,  1911.) 

English  sugar  refiners  use  raw  beet  or  cane  sugar  and  do  not  guarantee  their  product 
aa  eitner  beet  or  cane,  but  sell  simply  as  refined  granulated,  or  lump,  or  powdered 
nurar.     Juat  now  refiners  are  using  raw  best  »ugar  a"  cheaper  than  cane. 

The  refined  sugare  of  Messra.  Henry  Tate  &  Sons  (Ltd.)  govern  the  wholesale  prices 
of  allsugarBin  the  United  Kingdom,  whether  refined  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  on  the 
oonlinent  of  Europe.     When  this  firm  raises  or  lowers  their  prices  other  refinere  follow. 

The  lump  sugar  ufed  in  Birmingham  is  refined  in  London  and  the  granulated  in 
Liverpool.  There  is  no  charge  for  freieht  from  London  on  cubes,  but  there  is  a  freight 
of  $0,107  per  100  pounds  on  granulated  from  Liverpool. 

Tale's  standard  sugars  are  offered  to-day  to  Birmingham  purchasers  ae  follows: 

No.  1  cubes,  per  100  pounds $4. 17 

Licss  2}  per  cent  at  London IM 

Wholesale  cost 4.066 

(Should  be  $4.18  net,  as  Tate's  price  ia  given  elsewhere  aa  $4.18  net.) 
Cost  at  Birnlingham,  $4,066  per  100  pounds.     Retail,  5  cents  per  pound. 
June  30,  1911.  at  New  York  lump  sugar  was  quoted  at  5.80  cents  per  piound  subject 
to  a  discount  of  2  per  cent, 

Tai«'s  granulated  (fine),  per  100  pounds $3,848 

Less  2)  per  cent  at  Liverpool 096 

Plus  freight  to  Birmingham 3.752 

Freight 107 

Whole»le  per  100  pounds  at  Birmingham  from  London 3. 859 

Retails  at  4.50  cents  per  pound.     (Same  standard — ^LiverpooI — costs  $3,79.) 

Continental  lump  (standard  T.  T.  D.),  per  100  pounds  at  Liverpool $3.35 

Duty 399 

Per  100  pounds  net  cash 3, 649 

Freight  to  Birmingham 107 

"■"-'• ;;;,--,:Gui4r 
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Retails  ill  cheap  itliop«  to  poorer  claBoeR  at  4  cenbi  pei  pound. 

CoDtinental  granulated  (Z.  H. ),  per  100 pounda $2.'* 

Duty 3» 

Per  100  poundi-  net  oaoh  at  Liverpool - 3. 179 

Freight  lo  Hirniiiigham 107 

Cost  at  ItirmiiiBham 3. 27i> 

KetailH  in  rheap  stnres  ti>  (Kxircr  daseea  at  3.50  (.'Ciits  per  pound. 

V^ee  5  t(>  7  (five  retail  metbtHls  in  full. 

The  iiiwest  price  at  which  any  siipai  is  aold  at  retail  ia  3  centa  p«r  pound,  for  a  Boft 

brown  aupar  of  very  poor  quality. 

Wholetale  prices  vary  eaclMiormal  year  tmiu  lloeiitetol]  cents  per  piound. 

Prices  f:^i><'n>lly  vary  (advance]  cunaiderably  in  the  period  between  old  and  new- 
crops,    (titune  aa  in  the  Tnitcd  Sintee.    W.) 

Tatee  I'uhes  Xo.  1  is  a  high  ^rade, 
■   Tateit  I'uhea  No.  2  iflalower^radeofhinipcir  cube  sugar  and  sells  in  Birminghajn  at 
2.14  cenia  per  pound  lees  than  the  No.  1.     iTates  No.  2  should  be  used  for  compariBon 
with  Amencfln  BUKftrs.     W.i 

Tatcs  list  prices  are  subject  t<>  2)  per  cent  discount  and  plus  fO.IOT  freight  to  Bir- 
miogham  on  granulated,  and  $0,027  jier  100  pounds  for  cartage.  London  refiners  estab- 
lish dc|>ot8.  and  make  no  charge  for  deliveries  at  that  point.  Bradford  ia  one  such, 
but  from  Liveqxul  a  delivery  churRe  is  made  ol  $0,055  per  100  pounds  t«  Bradford. 

London  and  Liverpool  wholesalers  have  advantage  of  freight  over  Birmingham 


but 


•I.-  Prior  to  1901  therewasnotaxordutyonHugar.butfrom  1001  to  lOOS  there 
a  duly  ot  $0.90  p('r  100  poundu,  100°  teft.  on  sugar  of  88°  test,  but  since  1908  the 
duty  ha»  been  iO.3911  jwr  100  pounds. 

The  refiner  in  Uindon  (June  HO)  buyp  raw  beet  nufjar  88°  analysis  in  Hamburg 

ata  free  im  Imard  price  ot  Ms t2.37S 

Traiir^portati'in  chnr^e:'  to  I^ondon 214 

2.592 
Duty  on  88°  analysis 33S 

Tost  to  London  refiner 2. 930 

London  list  price  for  standard  granulated,  net S.69 

Difierence  between  raw  and  refined 760 

DiSeroncc  between  raw  and  refined  atKew  Yorkon  JuneSO,  1911 920 

(Book  4,  pp.  13  10  tS.) 

Gives  fluctuatiomi  of  raw  beet  sugar  88°  analjfis  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg  1SS5  to  1910  to 
which  (he  J.ondon  and  Liveipool  refiners  must  add  $0,219  per  100  pounds  [or  frei^t 
and  charges.' 

To  the%  prices  the  Birmingham  consul  eayt<  $0,437  per  100  pounds  diould  be  added 
to  briii^  the  prices  to  those  oi  the  refined  granulated  and  aim  the  duty  of  90.399  per 
100  pounds. 

For  excmple- 

[Book  4,  p.  21.  BitmlnEhuii,  July  IT,  tSll.] 

The  speculative  beet  market  shows  considerable  activity,  enormous  commitmentp 
having  been  entered  into.  Fnbriranln  buying  back  at  h^her  prices  than  they  sold 
it  for  i»  significant. 

Wholesalers  sell  lo  retailers  at  $0,107  per  lOOpoundsabove  wholesale  price  of  granu- 
lated of  foreign  origin,  and  for  $0,053  per  100  pounds  more  for  English  and  one  month's 
credit  ia  given. 

Where  the  grocer  (retailer)  can  buy  granulated  at  $3.60  to  $3.80  per  100  potinds  he 
charges  the  customer  4  centa  per  pound.  When  his  costs  over  $4,80  he  chaigea  4.94 
cents  to  5  cents  per  pound. 

Some  retail  dealers  whose  specialty  is  tea  give  sugar  away  to  encourage  trade. 
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(Book  4.  p.  2i,  Bradford,  June  30.  mil.] 


Masras.  Uenry  A  Somi  (l.ld.)  price  list,  London.  June  29,  19)1,  namefl  67  towns 
(depots)  in  Eneknd,  4  in  Walen,  4  in  SiN^tlond.  and  I  in  Ireland  at  which  tbeir  cube 
BUGvra  will  be  delivered  without  chaise. 

They  name  17  depoto  in  EneUnd,  5  in  Wales,  7  in  It>le  ot  Man,  1  in  Scotland,  where  all 
gmden  of  their  bU|;sus  will  be  delivered  free  of  freight  and  rhuKM. 

Rates  ot  freight,  rrwstlv  at  10.107  per  100  pounds,  are  given  tor  nearly  every  point 
outiide  of  depots  in  Enfrland,  Scotland,  and  Walea. 

They  quote  prices  of  cubes  an  tnr  forward  ax  AugU)<t  and  September  delivery.  Aug- 
ust 1^.  higher  than  prompt, or  S3. 27  per  100  pounds,  and  September  ])d.  lower  than 
prompt,  or  93.27  per  100  pounda. 

Their  lint  pricer^  give  many  grades  ot  hard  and  Koft  refined  sugar,  although  not  ae 
many  of  the  latter  aa  American  refinem  make.  Their  selling  terms  are  cash  in  London 
or  Liverpool  within  14  days  less  3^  per  cent  discount. 

If  not  paid  in  14  dayn,  interp^t  in  added  from  date  of  invoice  to  date  of  payment, 
and  the  2}  per  cent  discount  will  be  forfeited  unle»>.i  payment  is  made  within  21  days. 

Tate's  pnces  June  29  were; 

At  London  and  all  depots  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  cubes  No.  1, 
hundredweight  case»,  {4.18  net  per  100  pounds;  cubes  No.-  2,  hundredweight  cases, 
S3. 08  per  100  pounds;  tine  granulated,  13.77  not  per  100  pounds;  and  standard  granu- 
Uted,  Si.fiSnet. 

All  their  cubes  are  made  at  their  London  refinery  and  all  cryKlals  and  i<of(?  at  their 
Liverpool  refinery.  Granulated  is  made  at  both  refineries,  and  prices  are  the  same 
for  fine  granulated  and  IJd,  lesa  at  Liverpool  tor  standard  granulated. 

(Book  4.  p.  22,  Bradlbnl,  Judp  30.] 

Forei^  granulated  wholesales  at  $3.40  (o  $3,ii0  per  100  pounds  and  retails  at  4  cents 
lo  5  cents  per  pound. 

English  cubes,  wholesale,  $4,09  to  $4,20  per  100  pounds,  p'oreign  cubes,  wholesale, 
$3.97  per  100  pounds. 

All  cubes  retail  at  4}  cents  to  5  centa  per  pound. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  sugar  consumed  m 
demand  is  for  1 ,  2,  and  7  pound  quantities,  wei 

{Book  4,  p.  3fi.  Dmlot,  Auc  1,  lull,] 

The  port  of  llrisiol  being  without  sugar  refineries,  draws  its  supplies  from  (ierman^, 
Russia,  France.  Holland,  and  Relgium,  and  through  Bristol  a  large  district  around  is 
supplied. 

Crystallized  raw  augani  from  Trinidad,  Jamaica,  Surinam,  St.  Lucia,  Demerata, 
Peni.  and  Mexico  are  all  sold  under  the  trade  term  of  "  Demeraras," 

All  these  pay  duties  on  their  polarization.  Some  pay  the  highest  duty  of  $0,399 
per  100  jjound-.  These  sugars  come  to  Brl'lol  by  way  ot  London  and  Liverpool, 
paying  freight  from  there.  The  whoieaale  price  fur  Denieraias  is  $3.36  to  $3,90  per 
100  pounds  plus  freight  'not  stated). 

Refined  cubes  are  laiyely  piuT^hased  from  Tale,  I^ndon,  and  jirejient  prices  (Auf-.  1) 
are  $4.45  ($4.34  net)  to  $4,72  per  100  pounds.  fVeighl  fiaid  to  llristol.  Cubes  from 
the  Continent  vary  in  price  from  $3.47  to  $3.80  per  100  pounds  f.  o.  b,  Hamburg  and 

Slua  duty,  $0,39)1  per  100  pounds,  say,  $3.S0  f,  o,b,  plus  ^ight,  etc.  $0,214,  and  plus 
uty,  $0,399,  and  which  equals  $4,413  per  100  pounds,  cost  of  continental  cubes  at 
Bristol, 

"First  marks"  granulated  from  the  Continent  have  chief  sale  at  cost  of  $3,15  to  $3,36 

B!r  100 pounds  f,  o.  b.,  plus  dutv  $0,399  equals  $3,55  to  $3,76  per  JOO pounds  coat  at 
ristol. 

Finer  qualities  of  English  granulated  cost  $4,50  ($4,39  net)  to  $4.67  ($4.55  net)  per 
100  poiuds  freight  and  duly  paid. 

As  to  retail  prices  all  towns,  lat^^  or  small,  have  associations  of  grocers  and  retail 
prices  are  fixed  from  time  to  timp,  grocers  undertaking  not  to  sell  below  the  minimum 
prices  fixed.  Sometimes  somebody  cuts  prices.  One  large  company  may  have  ,'JOOto 
600  shops  in  various  towns  and  some  one  cuts  and  alt  the  others  follow. 

Retail  prices  in  shop  of  high  rent  and  delivery  wagons  sell  No,  2  cubes  at  4  cents  to 
6  cents  per  pound.  No,  2  granulated  at  4  cents  to  C  cents  j)er  pound,  and  DemeraHis 
at  5  cents  to  (i  cents  per  pound, 

English  refiners  pack  in  cartons  but  grocers  prefer  to  HclI  by  the  pound  so  as  not  to 
make  it  a  proprietary  article.  There  is  a  duty  on  imports  ot  $0,  399  per  100  pounds 
maximum. 
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Riimi&n  )^nuUiei]  has  a  small  bounly  about  10.  214  per  100  pounds,  and  did  not 
JMU  the  Brunela  convention  tor  abolishing  suicar  bonntiee  and,  in  ciweequeDf^e,  their 
exports  to  Engbtnd  arerMlrict«d  to  a  certain  quantity,  which  they  aic  not  allowed  lo 

Wholesale  prices  for  paal  ]/ean  have  vari(>d  only  because  of  abort  crape  and  baa 
atmospberii;  conditions.  This  year  there  haa  been  AgrMt  time  of  drynenon  thenm- 
tinenlofKurDpeand  the  best  plants  have  suHered  so  much  that  tiie  market  has  bounded 
up  44  cents  to  65  cents  per  100  poundson  refined  in  this  country.  And,  then,  last  year 
there  was  a  great  speculation  in  conlinenial  su^iara  by  one  man  who  wo-ked  the  market 
up  several  soilliDgs,  and  when  he  had  made  his  pile  and  got  out  holders  bad  to  realise 
and  down  came  the  market  here  and  great  was  tne  loee  to  many  holders. 

Note  the  fine  (xieition  of  the  United  States  during  that  1910  speculadon  when  pricee 
Boarod  in  Europe  and  our  supplies  were  had  at  54  cents  per  100  pounds  below  the 
European  parity  Dimply  because  our  free  and  partially  free  from  duty  auppliee  « 
wilhin  77,000  to--    ' ' ' "-^  —  "- '--^  -..__-. 


0  Ions  of  1)1 
last  year  as  n 
Europe. 

Thcfe  uccuirences  in  Europe  point  the  wav  for  the  United  States  to  be  independent 
of  their  short  crupo  and  Hpeculative  prices  by  promotine  our  domestic  cane  and  beet 
induHtriefl  to  an  amount -some  what  in  excew  of  our  yearly  requirements.  Whenerer 
these  supplies  become  larger  than  our  requirements,  a  competition  among  the  free  of 
duly  and  the  partiallv  tree  of  duty  sugar  will  become  a  feature  of  the  sugar  busineBi 
of  the  l'nit«d  l^tal«».  (trough  whicn  cumpelitiou  our  consumeis  will  benefit. 


Ah  a  sugar  expert  1  see  that  the  vital  point  of  the  whole  sugar  situation  here  lies  in 
direction  of  increased  dumestic  production. 

RutfiaV  production  exceeds  her  consumption  and  linfited  exports  and,  as  a  resi 
m  there  are  entirely  independentot  short  cropsand  high  prices  elsewhere. 


Eelailers  in  the  United  Kingdom  do  not  change  their  prices  with  every  variation  in 

the  wholesale  |irices,  but  frequently  hold  prices  down  to  the  wholeMle  cost  for  a  time. 
(New  York  granulated,  95;  New  York  cubes,  95.25.) 

I  Book  1.  p.  33,  Bloke  on  Trait,  June  30,  IBIl.] 

Population,  235,000  people.  Burselm,  Tate's,  wholesale,  standardgranulated,  (3.79 
per  100  pounds,  and  retail  4  cents  to  5  cents  per  pound. 

Fine  granulated,  wholesale,  $3. HO  per  100  pounds,  and  retail  4  cents  to  5  cents  p« 
pound.  Lump  (cubes),  94.02  to  $4.23  per  100  pounds  wholeule  and  5  cents  per  pound 
retail. 

Liverpool  packs  granulated  in  4  and  7  pound  bags. 

Other  mauufacturets:  Standard  granulated,  93-t)7  per  100  pounds  wholenle  and  4.05 
cents  per  pound  reUil;  line  granulated.  93.^  per  100  pounds  wholesale  and  5.06  cents 
per  pound  retail;  Demerara  crystals,  93.90  per  100  pounds  wholesale  and  5.06  cents 
per  pound  retail. 

Margin  between  wholesale  and  retail  ))rices  is  very  small. 

Wholesale  prices  here  may  be  ascertained  by  adding  freight  to  Liverpool  refinery 
prices  and  to  Hamburg  f .  o.  b.  prices. 

Freight  from  Liverpool  relinerfl,  except  Tate,  is  $0,116  per  100  pounds  by  canal  and 
90,135  by  rail.  Tate  s  freight  charge  and  depot  charge  is  90.053  per  tOO  pounds  from 
Liverpool. 

Oontinenta)  sugar  is  bought  from  Manchester  and  Livei^XM)l  merchants  who  buy 
f.  o.  b,  Hamburg  and  a  freight  charge  of  92.21  per  100  pounds  from  Hambun  to  Liver- 
pool; t<)  Bt*jke  and  delivery  to  store  of  buyer  is  included  in  price,  (Must  include  duty 
also  of  $0,399  per  100  pounds  and  seems  too  high  then.     W.) 

(Book  t,  p.  39,  IluddnsOeld,  Juac  ».] 

Population.  107.825  people;  principal  city  for  manufacture  of  woolens  and  woteud 


itizecDyGoOglc 
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RMall(pv 
pound). 


Lump r. A,  20  S.0 

Tate's  cubes  No.  2 ,,. '  S.gs  6.0 

Standard  snnukMd 3.M  4.30 

lBaak4,pp.42uidll.| 

Gives  pricesfor  188610 1911  by  five-year  periodB.  niDninic  frooi  4  to  6  cenlf  per  pound 
No  local  charges  or  conditiona  aSectii^  BVgai. 

(Book  4,  p.  4S,  LoMls,  July  1,  ISll.] 

Tate'B  cubes  No.  1,  (4.23  per  100  pounds,  wholesale,  and  reiail,  5  rente  per  pound; 
Tftte'B  cubee  No.  2,  94.12  per  100  pounds,  wholesale,  and  retail,  5  cento  per  pound; 
German  granulated,  $3.58  per  100  poiinde.  wholesale,  and  retail,  4  cents  ber  pound. 

One  family  paid  veaterday  5}  cents  per  pound  for  gtanulated  and  for  lump  sugar 
5.80  cents  per  pouna. 

Another  American  &mily  bou^t  yesterday  rane  punulated  at  4  cents  per  pound 
and  tump  at  -^  cents  per  pound. 

The  consul  says  a  retail  dealer  gave  me  best  granuiated  lump  at  5  cents  per 'pound. 

Manchester  merchants  keep  laige  stocks  in  store  here  at  the  canal  and  deliver  to 

The  strike  at  Hull  advanced  prices,  (0.16  per  100  pounds  U)  some  dealers. 
(Book  4,  p.  48,  gives  prices  for  five  years.) 

[Book  4,  p.  50,  LlTtrpool.  JimeSO,  1911.] 

1.  Raw  88°  analysis,  $2.67,  with  3  cents  per  pound  per  degree  above  and  below. 

2.  Refinen  refine  these  suprs  in  bond  and  pay  on  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg  terma  basis  88". 
.  3.  Cost  of  freight  to  quay  m  Liverpool  15  cents  per  112  pounds  in  bond,  including 
21  per  cent  discount. 

4.  Cane  raw  is  sold  on  96°  polarization,  and  often  "telquel"  valuation  $2.92  ez 
quay  less  2}  per  cent. 

5.  Real  raw  sugar  is  retailed  in  Liverpool  at  $0,045  per  pound  refined,  wholesale. 

6.  American  fine  pure  cane  granulated  of  Franklin  quality  $3.52  per  100  poundo, 
lesB  21  per  cent  ex  store  Liverpool.  $3.44  net. 

7.  A.  Z.  R.  (Austrian)  star  One  granulated  similar  to  above  American  but  reputed 
by  local  trade  to  be  rather  better  in  quality  and  certainly  preferred  in  Liverpool, 
93.52  less  2^  per  cent;  $3,44  net  per  100  pounds. 

8.  "Meyer  castor"  similar  to  A.  Z.  R.  rather  finer  grain  is  $3.62  less  2|  per  cent; 
•3.54  net  per  100  pounds. 

9.  Above  prices  are  for  sugars  in  store  but  the  wholesale  trade  in  this  country  buy 
and  sell  chiefly  on  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg  terms-prices  per  hundredweight  (112  pounds), 
discount  two  months  at  5  per  cent  per  annum,  cosn  against  bill  of  lading,  ship  lost 
or  not  tost  and  payment  against  bill  of  lading  before  the  goods  arrive. 

10.  June  20.  prices  for  A.  Z.  R.  and  R,  P.  N.  fine,  $3,295  f.  o,  b.  Hamburg,  and  t<tt 
Meyer  castor  $3,265  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg. 

11.  First  marks  granulated  stated  by  the  local  trade  to  be  not  quite  as  good  quality 
as  American  standard  granulated  is  $3.16  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg,  These  sugars  landed  in 
Liverpool  66  cents  per  hundredweight  over  the  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg  pnce,  including 
duty  and  2i  per  cent  discount. 

12.  June  29,  1011,  the  published  prices  of  sugar  manufactured  in  Liverpool  and 
sold  to  shop  dealers  who  in  turn  sell  retail  to  customers, 

Tates  standard  granulated,  3.75  cents;  first  quality  cubes,  4.18  cents. 
June  29,  1911,  New  York  standard  granulated.  5  cents;  New  York  standard  cubes, 
5.26  cents, 

13.  Fairrie  A  Co.,  granulated  A,  3.76  cents;  cubes,  4,02  cente. 
Retail  in  Liverpool  June  30,  1911. 

14.  Granulated,  pure  cane  per  pound,  4  cents;  granulated  (Dutch),  4^ cents;  loaf 
sugar,  double  refined,  41  cents.  ummzec  dvCiOOqIc 
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lo.  Retail  Humciimes  sells  at  cost  ande^'en  below  for  a  "draw."     Xear^by  suburfaui 
towna  increaBO  prirec  one-half  cenl  lo  1  cent  per  pound  over  wholeaale. 
I    16,  Retailers  sell  in  paper  ba)^.  including  weight  of  ba^.     Export  duty.    No 
boun  ties— beet. 

17.  iSugar  which  ha^  passed  a  retining  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  and  on  vfaich 
proper  import  duties  have  been  paid,  upon  being  exported  or  deposited  in  any  bonded 
warehousp  for  use  as  ship  stores  or  removal  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  a  drawback  equal  lo 
tho  duty  on  sugar  ix  of  the  like  polarization, 

(I'uited  Stateii  refiners  tried  nord  to  t^t  similar  Urins  on  exported  sugar.) 

18.  English  duiies. 

19.  Retail  prices  in  Liverpool  at  five->ear  inlervals  from  1886  lo  1906,  on  pa^  55 
of  hook  4. 

[Boom,  p.  se,  London,  Jul)- 1, 1911.1 

20.  The  request  made  of  consuls  by  Mr.  Knox  for  specified  iafonnation. 

21.  All  the  erodes  and  prices  of  raweoDd  refined  sold  iu  London,  aome  GO  kinds,  axe 
quoted  at  wiiiiTetiale  and  20  quoted  at  retail.  Wholeaaic  terms  less  21  per  cent,  14  days; 
less  I  per  cent,  iA  dayn;  net,  28  days. 


whclefialo  (Dutch),  $3,8! 
__.   .  _    wholesale  (German  or  A  ,.       . 

24.  Cubes  at  wholesale  (English  fine  to  finest,  but  not  Tates  No.  1),  $4.0 
per  100  pounds  net. 

25.  Oranulate<i  at  wholesale  {German  medium},  13,36  to  $3.42  per  100  pounds. 

26.  Granulated  at  wholesale  (German  tine),  $3.58  to  $3.79. 

27.  Granulated  at  wholesale  (Lvles  mediumi,  $3.48  to  $3.56. 

28.  Granulated  at  wholesale  (I.vles  line),  $3.70  to  $3.78. 

29.  Granulated  at  wholesale  (Tales  standard),  $3,69, 

30.  Granulated  at  wholesale  (Tatea  tinel,  $3,77  per  100  pounds. 

Sales  at  wholesale  are  in  quantities  of  three  112- pound  bags  or  in  five  cases  of  112 
pounds  each.     For  the  less  amount  12  cents  per  112  pounds  is  added. 

Retail  prices  in  I*ndon: 

;tl.  Granulated,  4  centa  per  pound;  granulated  (finest),  5  cents  per  pound, 

32.  I.oaf  (t^)od},  5  cents  per  pound;  Tates  No.  1  best,  5  cents  to  6  cents  per  pound; 
T^tes  No,  2,  41  cents  to  5  cents  per  pound;  after-lea  cubes,  5  cents  per  pound;  spark- 
ling lump.  T)  cents  per  pound. 

(Booiii.p.  t».l 

Retailers  sell  iis  they  please. 

Some  make  "special  line"  of  sugar  without  profit,  sold  at  retail  in  paper  ba^pi,  1,  6. 
uid  7  puundH,  piit  up  in  advance.  Very  unusual  to  weigh  out  sugar  in  presence  of 
customer. 

[nooln.p,  92,| 


[ltook4,  p.  t>3,  July  IS.  1911.1 
I,ondrin  wholesale  prices  at  five-year  intervals,  1880  to  1906: 
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RelaiH,«rpo.ncl,: 

Lowest  prices  from  188Q  to  1010,  inclusive,  were  in  1887,  when  Tate's  cubes  oc  Le- 
baudy  loaves  reached  $3.17  per  100  pounds,  and  in  1910,  $3.75  to  $5.13. per  100,pouiul>. 
Beet  root  88°  towoft  was  in  1902.  ,..   ,  doOQ  Ic 
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[Book  4.  p.  U.t 

Dutlee  into  Voited  Kingdom  were  abolished  on  May  I,  1ST4,  and  not  reimpoaed 
until  April  19,  1901,  when  the  rat«  varied  from  JO. 43  to  10.90  per  100  pounds  as  to 
polfirizatioD. 

On  May  18, 190S,  the  duty  was  reduced  to  (0.173  to  $0.40  per  100  pounds,  according 
to  d^rees  of  polanzation. 

(Boole  4,  p.  b&l 


e  than  one-half  to  1  cent  per  pound  in 

|Bookl,p,«l,lIimchaUr,Jul^4,  L«I1.] 

Tate'B  cubes  No.  1,  $4.17  per  100  poundu  net;  No.  2,  $3.93  p^r  100  pounds  net;  granu- 
lated, $3.75  per  100  pounds  net. 

ReUti)  prices  in  different  Btorw  werfi  found  to  vary  from  3  lo  4  cents  per  pound  for 
ordinary  Rranulated.  Sold  at  very  small  profit  md  Bomntirap.^  at  a  lain.  Some  lar;:^ 
KTocery  stares  with  many  local  branches  sell  An  law  as  2  cents  per  pound  to  their  regu- 
lar customers,  but  with  the  proviso  that  they  take  other  Rrocerie^^  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chasiuB.     The  sugar  eervef  as  a  bonus  10  the  purchaser. 

No  H])ecial  conditions  aSecting  prices  except  labor  disputes,  whicii  affect  supplies 
and  uoaettle  the  market  both  for  present  neodn  and  future  delivery,  raising  prices. 

Manchester  fluctuations  depend  entirely  upon  the  London  and  Ijivcrpool  market 
quotations. 

New  York  granulated,  .5.00;  Nfw  York  cube^.  5.25. 

[Book  4,  p.  Ti,  Sevaa-ilJe  on  Tyne,  July  1, 1011.] 

Fine  granulated  pujar  brought  from  Hambun;  at  $2.99  to  $3. 11  per  100  pounda 
f,  o.  b.;  freight  is  $1.0S  p^-r  100  pounds;  duty,  $0,399:  totrether  94.47  to  $4..59  per  100 
pounds,  and  is  retailed  at  41  to  5  cpntn  per  pound.  Ordinary  granulated  retails  at  4 
to  44  centi"  per  pound. 

July  15,  1911,  Tate's  cubes  No.  I,  $4,29  net  per  100  pounda.  ReUil  price  not  given. 
No.  2  cubes,  $4.19  net  per  100  pound*,  and  retail  price  not  given.  Fine  granulated, 
$3.98  net  per  TOO  pounds.  No  retail  price  iriven.  Standard  gniniilaled.  $3.92  per 
100  pounds  net.     Retail  price  probably  4  to  jcenla  per  pound. 

|Book  4,  p.  76.  NoKinghsm.  July  1.  ISllJ 

Engliah  tubes,  $4.14  per  100  [younds  wholeaale;  retail,  5  cents  i)er  pound,  English 
granulated,  $3.70  per  100  pounds  net  wholesale  iirice.  and  retail,  4J  cents  per  pound. 
Foreign  granulated.  $3,50  per  lOO  ]>oun(l5  net  wholesale  price,  and  4  rents  per  pound 

[Book  4,  p.  77,  Plymouth,  July  2, 1911.| 


Foreign  cubes,  112-pound  iHixes.  wholesale,  $3.32  per  100  pounds,  retail  4  to  5  cents 
per  pound.  Foreign  granulated,  224-;)i)und  ba^s,  $3,32  per  100  [iimnda  wholesale; 
retail,  4  to4i  cento  per  pound. 

IBook  4,  p.  78,  Sheffield.  Julf:  1, 1811.] 

First  marks  German  granulated,  wholesale,  $3.44  per  100  pounds;  retail,  4  ti)5  cents 
per  pound.  Castor  sugar,  wholesale,  $3.57  per  100  j'ounda,  and  retail,  4  to  5  cents  per 
pound.  Lumri  sugar,  wholesale,  $3.89  to  $4.16  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  4}  lo5) 
cents  per  pound  retail. 

The  stone  (14  pounds)  and  its  subdivision,  one-fourth  stone,  one-halt  atone,  and  the 
pound,  are  the  units  of  measurement  at  retail. 

No  local  charges  aFfeotia;j  prices, 

[Book  (,  p.  82.) 

Prices  at  five-year  intervals  at  Sheffield  .«how  small  variations  fmm  year  to  year. 
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.7,  Soutbunpton,  June  M,  IVll  (■  drpol).] 

Tsktea  oubee  N'o.  1,  $4. IS  net  per  100  pouada;  reuil.  5)  e«nts  per  poumd. 
Sne  ^ranulaied,  I3.H4  net  per  100  pounda)  reUil,  6  centa  per  pound.  Lyh 
gnuiulal«d,  $3.91  per  100  poundii  wholesale  aod  5  renU  per  pound  reUil-    i^'^'= 


fine  ^ranulaied,  I3.H4  net  per  100  pounda)  reUil,  6  centa  per  pound.    Lyle'g  fiot 

ilaled,  $3.91  per  100  poundii  wholesale  and  5  renU  per  pound  reUil-    i^'^' 

r  (wholeoale),  $3.90  net  per  100  pounda,  and  retail  8  cents  per  pound.    Tue 


icinKsui^r,  $4.12  net  )>er  100  pounda.  and  retail  0  rents  per  pound.     Bri^l  deineiarM. 
$3.57  net  per  l(W  pounde,  and  retail  4  centa  per  pound, 

[Book  1,  p.  88.) 
Prifw  al  five-year  intervals,  January  1  of  each  year  (per  100  poundB) : 

Jan.  I.  1890 $4.00-»4.il 

Jan.  1.  1S»6 2.36-  3, 4-i 

Jan.  1.  1900 2. 42-  3. 42 

[Book  4,  p.  S»,  Hull,  Jiuw  30,  IBll.] 

Wholesale  price  (oreien  jnanulaled,  $3.47  U>  $3.63  per  100  pouoda;  retail,  3^  to  4 
cenia  per  pound.  Wholesale  price  foreifin  cubes,  S3. 91  per  lOlJ  pounda;  r«tai],  4  to  (i 
centa  per  pound.     Tate's  No.  1  cubes.  6  centa  per  pound. 

The  pncea  quoted  are  alightly  above  thejiaual  prices,  probably  owing  to  the  ahm- 
neee  o(  the  Cuban  crop, 

l.,ondon  wholesale  and  retail  pricee  control  the  market. 


[Book  4,  p.  ez,  Belhn,  July  31.  Itll.] 

Nev  York  Kranulaled.  $5.G5-,  New  York  cubes,  $5.90 

Raw  HUKar  (Demerara?)  coeta  $3.92  per  100  pounda  f,  o,  b,  ahipping  port.  Imporlpr 
sella  to  retailer  at  $4.30  and  re  tail  em  sell  at  5.14  centa  per  pouna. 

Imported  refined  ({ranulaled,  $3.09  wholesale;  retail  4  centa  per  pound.  laip«n'ta« 
to  retailera,  $3.71  per  100  pounda;  retail  4  cents  per  pound.  R«tail  rates  unitomi 
throughout  the  city.  Import  dutv  ia  $0.40  per  100  pounds.  Harbor  dues,  16  centa 
per  ton  (S0.071  per  100  pounda).    No  other  local  taxes.    No  itxmet  years  obtainable. 

[Book  1.  p.  93.  Cock,  Jul)-  3, 1011.] 

Austrian  relined  aupplied  from  Iiondon  ia  mostly  used  here. 

Price,  wholesale,  cubes  $4  per  100  pounda;  retail,  4i  centa  per  pound.  Price. 
wholeeale,  granulated,  13.50  per  100  pounds;  retail,  4  centa  per  pound. 

Pricea  include  import  duty  of  $0.0399  per  100  pounds  and  freight  from  London 
3  centa  per  100  pounda  on  cuhea. 

Cryslalfl  and  granulated  sell  in  224-pound  baga;  cubes  in  caaeo  of  112  pounda  each. 

Retailed  in  paper  baga  at  uniform  pricea. 

Over  80  per  cent  ia  crystal  grain;  10  per  cent  ia  granulated;  7^  per  cent  ie  cube  or 
loaf  Bugar. 

[Book  4,  p.  M,  Dobiln,  lalj  i.  1«11.} 

J.  K.  cubea,  $3,91  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  retail,  4.05  centa  per  pound.  Gran- 
ulated, $3.60  per  100  pounde  wholeeale;  retail,  4.05  centa  per  pound.  Tate's  cubea 
No.  2,  $3.95  per  100  pounda  wholesale,  and  4.05  centa  per  pound  retail. 

Stone  (14  pounda)  la  baaia  of  salea  at  retail. 

Castor  BUgars  (like  Austrian  fine  granulated)  in  7-pound  linen  ba^. 

WholeHale  and  retail  pricee  in  pome  caaea  are  about  the  same. 

Aa  a  rule  the  wholeaale  price  afferta  the  retail  price  but  little,  the  trade  being  pecu- 
liar, and  augar  used  aa  an  adverliaement. 


[Book  i.  p.  101,  Dunlrrnilinr,  June  30,  1011.] 

Xew  York  granulated,  5.00;   New  Y'ork  cubes.  5.25. 

Refined  augar,  wholeaale,  $;1.47  per  100  pounda;  retail,  4.05  cents  per  pound.  Gov- 
ernment duty.  $0,399  per  100  ptmnda  on  refined.  In  1901  refined  waa$3.58  per  109 
pounds  wholeaale;  retail,  4.05  cents  per  pound.  In  1901  raw  sugar  was  $2.80  per  100 
pounda  wholeaale,  and  retail  3,47  cents  per  pound.  Duly  in  1901  was  $0-90  per  IW 
pounda.  included  in  above  pricea.  In  1906  refined  waa  $3.42  per  100  pounds,  whole- 
sale, retail,  4.05  centa  per  pound.    In  1906,  raw  augarwaa$3.03]>ei  100 pounds irtkole- 
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^le;  reuil,  3.47  troata  per  pound.  Duty  $0.90  per  100  pounds,  included  in  price. 
Difference  between  raw  and  refined,  1901,  T8  cents  per  100  pounds;  in  1906,  39  cents 
per  100  pounds. 

[Book  4,  p.  lOS,  Duodcc.  Jul;  3,  l»ll.] 

Tale's  gianukted,  S3.71  per  100  (Kiunds  wholesale;  retail,  4.13  cente  per  pound. 
Tate'eNo.  1  loaf,  $4.02  per  100  pound e  wholesale;  4.57  centa  pet  pound  retail,  Tate's 
fine  gmuulaled,  $3.99  per  100  pounds  whieaaie;  retail,  4.57  cents  per  pound.  Con- 
tinental granulated,  $3.40  per  100  puuude  wholesale;  3}  cents  per  pound  retail- 
Dutch  granulated,  $3.b8  per  100  jiounds  wholesale;  retail,  4  cents  pier  pound.  Dutch 
loaf,  *3.82  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  retail,  4  cents  per  pound. 

At  line  time  a  considerable  retuil  trade  wag  done  in  7-pound  haga,  but  as  this  added 
somewhat  to  the  cost  and  the  retailers  were  obliged  to  sell  at  the  refiners'  prices,  the 
trade  in  this  cla«e  has  almost  di^ppeered. 

No  local  or  other  charges  affecting  prices.     No  prices  for  past  years  obtainable. 

(Boolf  1,  p,  108,  Ediutiurgh,  June  30  uid  September  11,  ISIl.] 

Tate's  cubes  (or  five-year  periods  given. 

Wholesale  prices,  Dutch  cubee,  for  five-year  periods  fpven. 

Wholesale  prices,  Dutch  granulated,  for  five-year  penode  Riven. 

Retail  j}rices  not  obtainable. 

Sugar  IB  neither  manufactured  nor  refined  in  this  part  of  Scotland.  Only  refined 
tund. 

Wholesale,  granulated  sells  in  224-Dound  bags;  cubes  in  112-pound  bags. 

Retailers  sell  fay  the  pound  weigned  out,  except  a  tew  7-paund  bags  by  Scotch 
refiaers. 

June  30,  1911,  prices:  S.  &  T.  granulated,  f3.S2  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  4J 
cent«  per  pound  retail.  P.  P.  2  granulated,  $3.70  per  100  pounds  wholet^e,  and  & 
cents  per  pound  retail.  S.  &  T.  cuhes,  $3.96  per  100  pounaa  wholemle,  and  5  cents 
per  pound  retail. 

No  local  charges. 

f  Booli  t.  p.  112,  (llftSEOw,  Scoilam],  July  U,  tSU.] 

New  York  granulated,  5, IB;  New  York  cubes,  5,40. 

Brilisb  cubes,  $4.2S  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  retail,  5  to  5^  cents  per  pound.  Pi^- 
sign  cubes,  $4.09  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  retail,  5  to  5J  cents  per  pound.  British 
granulated,  $3.34  per  100  pounds  wholetale;  relkil,  4t  to  5  cents  per  pound.  Foreign 
granulated,  $3,R4  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  retail,  4i  to  6  centa  per  pound. 

There  are  several  stores,  such  as  l.ipton'a,  which  are  selling  some  clasees  of  sugar  at 
3  cents  per  pound.  They  have  branches  in  practically  every  town  in  Great  Britain 
and  can  sell  at  low  prices  on  account  of  their  enormous  turnover. 

During  the  aumnicr  season  in  coaat  towns  higher  prices  are  charged  summer  residenta. 

Sugar  IB  refined  in  this  district  (but  no  particulars  given  W,), 

Luge  quantities  sold  during  fruit  season  lor  jams,  jellies,  and  preser^'es  to  the  poorer 


[Book  4,  p.  11«,  CardlfT,  June  30,  1911.] 

N'o  raw  sugar  used. 

Z.  H.  German  granulated  and  "First  marks"  represent  the  classes  cnnsumed. 

Cones  in  224-pound  bags,  and  occasionally  in  casks,  and  are  retailed  in  paper  bags 
by  weight,  bags  included  in  weight. 

Sugar  is  so  cheap  and  competition  po  great  that  it  is  not  regarded  as  a  profit  btin^ 
to  the  retailer.  The  standard  retail  price  for  granulated  is  4  cents  per  pound,  but  if  a 
buyer  takes  tea  at  30  centa  per  pound  he  is  given  sugar  at  2  cents  per  pound  of  a  quality 
inferior  to  "Z.  H." 

In  the  coal  mining  district  buyers  use  iai^  crystals,  which  sell  at  5  cents  per  pound 
retail. 

Tales  and  German  cubes  sell  at  retail  at  6  cents  per  pound  (or  No.  1  and  5  cents  for 
No.  2.  German  granulated  "Z.  H."  and  "First  marks,"  $3.45  per  100  pounds  whole- 
sale, and  4  cents  perpound  retail.  German  cubee,  $3.93  per  I(X)  pounds  net  and  5  cents 
per  pound  retail.  Tales  cubes.  No.  1,  $4.30  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  6  cents  per 
pound  retail;  No.  2,  $4,12  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  5  cents  per  pound  retail, 
'First  marks"  granulated,  1886,  wholesale  $3.95  per  100  pounds,  retail  5  cents  per 
pound;  1891,  wholesale  $3, R9, and  retail5cents  perpound;  1896,  wholesale  $3.12  and 
retail  4  cents  per  pound;  1901,  wholesale  $2.64,  and  retail  3  cent*  to  4  cents  per  pound ; 
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1906,  wlioleaalo  $4.&5,  and  retail  5  ccnta  per  pound;  1911,  n-holemle  $3.40  per  :n 
poiinde  net,  and  retail  4  cenU  per  pound, 

German  cubes,  188G,  wholesale  |4.50  p«r  100  pounds,  wid  retail  5  cents  per  piund: 
ItJSl,  wholesale  (4.57,  and  retail  5  centa  per  pound;  189(1.  wholesale  $3.33,  jotd  reuiM 
cents  perpound;  1901,  wholesale  $3.19,  and  retain  rents  perpound;  1906.  wb"lc-— t 
$3.73,  and  retail  4  cents  to  5  cents  per  pound;  1911,  wholesale  $3.93  per  100  poun^t. 
and  retail  5  cente  per  pound. 

No.  1  Engliflh  cubes,  1886,  wholesale,  $5,10  per  100  pounds,  and  retail  6  cents  r-r 
pound;  1891,  wholesale.  $.^.05,  and  retail  6  cente  per  pound;  1896.  wholesale,  J3'''J. 
and  retail  5  cents  per  {)ound;  1901,  wholesale.  $3.58,  and  retail  5  cents  per  pour.d: 
1906,  wholesale,  $3.93  per  100  pounds,  and  retail  5  cents  per  pound;  1911.  wholwl-. 
$4.30  per  100  pounds,  and  retail  6  cents  per  pound. 

1886  to  1901.  No  duty. 

1906.  Duty  $0.  89  per  100  pouDds, 

1911.  Duly  $0,399  per-100  pounds. 

First  marks  granulated,  1911.  less  1}  per  cent  for  cash. 

All  others  uet  cash. 

New  York  granulatad,  $5;  New  York  ctibea,  $5,25. 

[Book  4.  p.  116,  Swjnaea.  Jiily  5,  1911.] 

Wholesale  prices  governed  by  I.ondon. 

Itaw  sugar,  t2.92  less  2}  per  cent,  or  $2.87  net  per  100  pounds.  Uiaoulated  (foreicii  . 
$3.27  less  2}  per  cent,  or  $3.19  net  per  100  pouuds;  retail,  4  cents  per  pound.  Lumr 
(foreisn),  $3.25  to  $3.37  lene  2^  per  cent  or  $3.17  to  $3.29  nat  per  100  potmds:  retail. 
4  cents  to  5  cents  per  pound.  Deinerara.  $3.20  tn  $3.37  lees  2}  per  pent  or  $3.12  t" 
$3,29  net  per  100  pounclB;  retail,  5  cents  per  pound. 


1.  The  most  remarkable  and  notable  feature  of  the  oonsular  reports  of  Great  RriiaJc 
is  the  Fact  that  the  wholesale  prices  of  English  refined  are  exactly  the  same  tbrougfaou' 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Waleo,  except  in 
some  instances  where  a  small  charge  of  li  to  ,7  cents  per  100  pounds  is  made  forileli\-vr\-. 

2.  This  results  from  the  London  and  Liverpool  refinem,  Tate  A  Lyie,  eatablishinz 
depots  or  warehouses  in  67  cities  of  England,  4  in  Wales,  4  in  Scotland,  and  I  in  Ire- 
land, where  they  keep  a  constant  supply,  and  deliver  from  these  depots  at  the  Lundut 
prices  free  of  freigttt  or  charges  for  alUI.,(indon  manufacturer,  and  they  have  IT  dep-iie 
in  Enlgand,  S  in  Wales,  7  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  1  in  Scotland,  where  they  deliver  at 
Liverpool  prices  free  of  freight  or  charjres.  At  all  other  points  a  very  small  oharee 
is  made  of  2  to  7  cent*  per  100  pounds  for  delivery.  For  example.  Tate  "a  N'o,  1  ruh^ 
,were  delivered  in  any  part  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  V'ales.  with  four 
oxceptions,  at  list  price  then  (June  29,  1911)  iil  $4,18  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and 
were  retaile<l  everywhere  at  4J  to  51  cents  per  pound, 

3.  The  refined  sugars  of  Uenr>- Tate  A  Sons  (Ltd, 1.  having  refineries  at  London  .ind 
Liverpool,  govern  the  wholesale  prices  of  all  sugars  in  the  Uuiteil  Kinedoni,  whelhn 
refined  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  on  the  eontinent  of  Europe,  When  this  firm 
raises  or  lowers  the  prices  other  rclincrs  follow, 

4.  Their  No,  1  cubes  are  called  a  proprietary  article  and  sell  at  20  cents  per  UN) 

founds  above  their  No.  2  cubes,  which  compare  with  cubes  of  other  countries.  Prii'e 
line  29  for  No.  2  cubes,  tSiM  per  100  pounds.  Their  fine  granulated  on  the  satni' 
date  was  $3,77  per  100  pounds,  and  standard  granulated,  $3.69  per  100  ptound^.  all 

5.  Lvle's  sugarH  are  scarcely  mentioned  by  the  consuls  and  few  quotations  giveo, 
ronlinenlal  refined  is  largely  used,  and  sells  at  lower  prices  than  the  EngUsb,  but 

within  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  for  the  best  grades  at  wholesale  and  generally  at 
the  same  price  for  retail  for  granulated,  except  the  lowest  grades,  which  sell  down  10 
3  cents  per  pound  sometimes. 

7.  The  English  refiners  use  raw  heel  or  cane  sugar,  as  is  cheapest,  and  do  not  guu- 
•ntee  their  product,  but  yell  simply  as  refined  granulated,  or  lumps,  or  powdered.  Jufl 
now  {July  1,  1911)  they  are  using  raw  beet  sugar  as  cheaper  than  cane. 

8.  June  30:  The  refiner  in  I-ondon  buys  raw  beet  sugar  Bfi"  analysis  (94°  imtt  iu 
nam  burg  at  a-  - 
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Free-on-board  price  of J2. 378 

Freight  and  chiuges  to  London 214 

2.592 

Duty  on  88°  analyds  (94°  pol.) , 338 

Raws  coet  London  refiner 2. 930 

Kefinere'  list  price  Rtaodard  granulated,  net 3. 69 

Difference  between  raw  and  refined 760 

Difference  between  raw  and  refined  in  New  York 920 

Ilirminf^ham  codbuI  aayit  $0,437  per  100  poundfl  musi  be  added  to  cost  of  raws  to 
bfing  tlie  prices  up  to  ihose  of  refined. 

9.  Wholeealeis  Bell  to  relaileni  at  f0.107  per  100  pounds  advance  on  granulated  of 
foreign  origin  and  90.053  per  100  poundn  advance  on  English,  and  one  monlfa's  credit. 

10.  When  the  retailer  can  buy  fp^nulared  at  J3, 50  to  $3.80  per  100  pounds  he  charges 
4  ceniM  per  pound.  When  his  cost  is  over  84.80  he  charges  ."i  cents  per  pound.  Some 
retail  dealetf  whose  specialty  ia  lea  give  away  sugar  in  Birmingham  to  encourage 

11.  Tate4SrmsiiamepriccBJune29ft)rdclivpr>  in  August  and  September:  August. 
3.27  cents  fier  100  pounds  higher  and  September.  3.27  cents  per  100  poundti  lower  than 
June  29  prices, 

12.  Their  Hat  prices  give  many  grades  of  hard  and  wft  refined  though  not  as  many  as 
American  refinem.  Their  selling  terms  are  cash  in  [.ondon  or  Liverjiiiol  within  14 
days,  less  2i  per  cent  discount.  If  not  |iaid  in  14  days,  interest  is  added  from  date  of 
invoice  lo  day  of  payment,  and  the  2i  per  cenl  will  be  forfeited  unless  pavment  ia- 
made  within  21  days.  Tale's  cubes  are  made  only  at  londun,  but  granulatecl  at  both 
l«ndon  and  I  jverpool. 

13.  At  Bradford  75  |»er  cent  of  all  sugar  consumed  is  foreign  granulated. 

14.  The  port  of  Bristol  draws  its  supplies  from  Germany,  Russia,  France.  Holland. 
and  Belffiuni,  and  throt^h  llristol  a  large  district  is  supplied.  Crystallized  raw  sugar 
comes  here  by  way  of  I/^ndon  from  Trinidad,  Jamaica.  Surinam,  St.  Lucia,  Demerani, 
Peru,  and  Mexico,  and  all  are  sold  under  the  trade  term  of  "l>emerara«." 

15.  All  (owns,  large  or  small,  have  associations  of  gnu-ers  who  fix  retail  prices  from 
time  to  time,  srocers  undertaking  not  to  sell  under  the  minimum  price  fixed.  Some- 
times somebody  cuts  prices. 

One  large  company  (like  Liptons)  with  500  or  000  shops  in  various  towns,  when  oue 
of  them  cuts  others  follow.  One  consul  says  Lipl<.n  will  sell  sugar  at  2  cents  per 
pound  lo  a  buyer  of  lea  at  30  cents  per  pound. 

16.  Duty  on  foreign  refined  sugar  is  $0,399  i>pt  100  pounds,  100°  lest. 

IT.  Russia  gives  a  small  bounty,  about  $0,214  per  1(K)  pounds,  and  did  not  join  the 
Bnmels  convention  for  abolishing  sugar  bounties,  and  hence  their  exports  to  England 
are  restricted  to  a  certain  quantity. 

18.  The  Bristol  consul  Bays  wholesale  prices  ior  past  yearn  have  varied  only  because 
of  short  crops  from  almospheric  conditions.  This  year  there  has  been  a  great  spell  of 
dryness  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  prices  have  bounded  up.    I^st  year  there 


was  a  great  Sjieculative  movement  in  contmenlal  eugan  by  one  man  who  wdrked  the 
market  up  several  shillings,  and  when  he  had  made  his  pAe  and  got  out,  holders  had 
to  realize,  and  down  came  the  market  and  great  was  the  loss  of  many  holders. 

19.  The  Hudderslleld  consul  says  that  this  is  the  principal  center  of  woolen  manu- 
facture and  prices  of  sugar  are  3  per  cent  lower  than  T/mdon,  Coal  is  11  per  cent 
lower,  meat  2  per  cent  lower,  and  rents  10  per  cent  lower. 

20.  At  Leeds  the  Manchester  merchants  keep  large  stocks  of  foreign  refined.  The 
strike  at  Hull  advanced  prices. 

21.  Relinersrefinein  tiond.  Freight  from  Hamburg  to  quay  in  Liverpool  is  15cent« 
per  100  pounds,  including  2)  per  cent  discount  on  f .  o.  b.  price  Hambuig, 

22.  The  wholesale  trade  buy  and  sell  chiefly  on  f.  o.  b,  Hamburg  terms  per  hundred- 
weight discount  2  months  at  5  per  cent  per  annum,  cash  against  bill  of  lading,  ship 
lost  or  not  lost,  and  payment  against  bill  of  lading  before  the  goods  arrive, 

23.  Drawback  on  export  equal  to  duty  t«id  on  sugar  of  like  polarization.  (United 
States  refiners  tried  hard  to  get  this  on  their  exports.) 

24.  A  bounty  on  home-grown  sugar  is  being  considered  by  Government. 

25.  Duties  were  abolished  May  1,  1874,  and  not  reimposed  until  April,  1901,  when 
tate  was  $0.43  lo  $0.00  per  100  pounds  as  to  polarization.  May  18,  1908,  duties  were 
reduced  to  present  basis.     Retail  prices  were  not  affected  by  change  of  duties. 

26.  Gla^w  sells  large  quantities  of  sugar  during  the  fruit  season.  CiOCJ  Ic 
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27.  Iq  the  roal-miniDf!  dislricta  of  CordifT,  SratUnd   buyere  aee  l^rg^  «>'bI*1»  »:  : 
rwM  per  pnund.    ( Prolubly  b«cauae  th«y  can  portion  it  uut  in  lumps  to  tbe  famiiv 
T^is  is  alHiiit  all  that  ran  be  ^thered  fmm  the  oiineub'  reporte. 
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),  82.25  to  »2.35;  average  $2.29  per  100  pounda,  and  p 


[Book  5,  p.  loe,  Barlndoa,  July  13, 1911.] 

CTopavailableforexport,  240,000  tone  per  year;  exported  39,899  Ions  in  1910. 

This  is  a  sugar-pnidudng  country. 

Eiportprieeafor  year  1911  for  dark  muHCovadoa,  $1.70  to  $1.85  per  100  pouods,  and 
average  $1,77  ),er  lOD  pounds,  and  retails  a(  2}  cenle  per  pound. 

Centrifugals,  lighter  color  and  dryer,  export  priies  $1.85  lo  $2.05  per  100  pounds, 
average  $2  per  100  pounda,  and  retails  at  3  cente  per  pound , 

DaA  crystals;  export  jrici     -"'■'--""'  .-.,«« 

tails  at  3i  cenla  i  er  pound. 

Retailera  ;  ay  10  to  15  cenls  ].er  100  pounds  above  export  priceB, 

A  grorery  muscovado  cooled  mosrillation  (centrifugals)  aells  at  $2.50  p.er  100  pounds 
wholesale,  and  3  to  3}  cents  ]:er  pound  retail. 

A  small  and  Ho-calted  white  crystal  is  made  and  sells  at  wholesale  at  $4  per  100  pounds 
and  retails  at  5  cenls  per  [lound. 

Prices  are  uniform  at  Bndgetoirn. 

.^It  refined  is  imported  from  the  United  Stales,  costing  retailers  5  cents  per  pound, 
and  retailii^  at  6  cents  per  pound  to  custotnera.  ,  -  ■ 

Customs  duty  4S  cents  per  100  pounds.    No  taxes  and  no  bounties.  ,  ^^>OOylC 
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6,  p.  no.) 


MusruviiJc>scx]H>ri  (irices  1905,  $15.50  to $3.10  [erlOOpounda:  1906.  91.35  tonSD: 
1901.  $1.40  to  81.66;  1908,  $1.70  lo  $2.30;  1909.  $1,70  to  $1.80;  1910,12.15  lo»S.45.»n 
per  100  pounds. 

Exrcirt  1  rices:  CunlrifupalH  (dark  cr\-stals).  1905.  $2,10  to  $3.50;  1906,  JI.85  to  $1.S0: 
1907.  $2  to  $2,30;  1908,  $2.25  to  $2.80:  1909,  $2,28;  1910.  $2-80  (o  $2-90. 

Export  prires:  Centrifi^^ls.  1909.  $1.80  to $1.90.  aad  1910,  $2.50 per  100 pounde. 

CentrifugalB  ).roducoft  duriiij!  only  laet  three  years. 

July  13:  Xow  YorkRranukted,  $5.15;  New  York  cubes,  $5.40. 

1  Book  S,  p.  1 1 1,  Beniiu Ja,  July  7,  mi.3 

Hamilton  produces  no  susv. 

United-  Statin  fine  gronuuited,  wholesale,  in  100-pound  bags  or  bairels,  S3.92  fs 
100  pounds,  j)luB  duty  10  per  cent  (39  cent8)=$4.31.    Belalb  at  5  c«nta  per  pound. 

European  in  224-pound  bags  $3.70  per  100  pounds,  pluB  duty  10  per  cent  (37  cents) 
=$4.07.     RetaiU  at  5  cents  per  pound. 

Barbadoe  centrifugals,  muscovados  in  barrels,  $3.05  per  100  pounds. 

CuBl«nis  duties  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  including  package. 

No  local  tax  or  bounties. 

[Book  i,  p.  112,  Klngaton,  Junsloi,  Jul;  IT,  1811.] 

Jamaica  exporbi  19,960  tons  in  1910, 

American  granulated  in  barrels,  wholesale,  $4.62  per  lOO  pounds,  duty  pkid  (duty 
48  cenlB  per  100  pounds). 
Jamaica  mode  white  vacuum  pan  in  barrels,  4}  cents  per  pound. 
Jamaica  made  yellow  vacuum  pan  in  beg:s,  3  cent«  per  pound. 
Jamaica  made  good  muscovado  in  bags,  3  cents  per  pound. 
Jamaim  made  common  musoo-v-ado  in  bags,  2^  cents  per  pound. 
New  York  granulated,  $5.15;  New  York  cubes,  $5.40. 

IBook  5,  p.  lU,  i-OTt  Antonio,  JaiDsloi,  July  12, 19IU] 

Imported  granulated,  wholesale,  $5,35  per  100  pounds,  and  retail  6  cents  per  pound. 

Cubes,  wholesale,  $5. 84. per  100  pounds,  and  relail  8  cents  per  pound. 

Duties,  48  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Sugar  sold  in  bags  with  cnarge  of  12  cents  for  bag. 

Si^r  sold  in  barrels  with  charge,  24  cents  per  barrel. 

Sugar  industry  Improving  in  last  two  years. 

(Book  S,  p.  IW,  Naawii,  N.  I'„  July  la,  IBll.l 

Hefined,  wholesale,  li^  lo  <j)  cents  per  pound;  retail.  7  cents  per  pound. 


(Book  G,  p.  117,  Turks  laluid,  July  14,  Ull,] 

Larger  grocent  or  dealers  buy  direct  from  dealer  or  plantation  in  Jamaica  and  St. 
Domingo  in  lota  of  5  to  10  hags  or  barrels.  (Barrels  from  Jamaica,  bags  from  Saa 
Domingo.) 

Uomc  dealers  sell  to  small  groeeis  at  slight  advance  on  cost  here.  Original  coat  ia  3 
to  3i  ci'nts  per  pound.     Import  duty.  48  cents  per  100  pounds.    No  other  taxee. 

1910:  Importe.  115,607  pounds  brown;  55,441  pounds  rclined. 

Refined  from  United  States  cost  2i  to  2i  ccnla  plus  duty  of  48  cents  per  100  pounds 
and  sells  at  6  cents  j>er  pound,  the  same  ns  brown  sugar. 

No  changes  in  prices  tor  many  yeais. 

IBook  S,  p.  lie,  Csruw,  W.  I.,  Oct.  10,  Wll.) 

Sugar  comefl  mowiiy  from  Venezuela. 

Wholesale.  $3  to  $3.20  per  100  pounds;  retflil.  3}  to  4  cents  per  pound. 

Refined  comes  fmm  United  St.ilcs  laif^ly  and  price  has  risen  litely.  Wholeaale  has 
been  $6  to  $7  per  100  pounds;  retail.  7  to  8  cents  per  pound. 

1891.  Refined,  wholesale,  $-')  to  S7  per  100  puunde;  retail,  6  to  8  cents  per  pound. 

1806.  Refined,  wholenale.  S5.20  to  $6.50  per  100  pounds;  retail,  6  to  7  centa  per 
pound. 

1901,  Refined,  wh'ileaalc,  $5  (o  $6  per  100  pounds;  retail,  6  to  7  ceiita  per  Round. 

L.,.„„.^..„  Google 
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1906.  Refined,  wholesale,  $5  to  $6  per  100  pouiida;  retail,  G  to  7  coi 
New  York,  granulated,  $6.80;  New  York,  cubea,  t7, 
Approximaba  prices:  Conaul  does  not  give  duty,  but  probably  A 

[Book  5,  Trinidad,  Nor.  1, 1911.] 


I  per  pound, 
tenta  per  100 


Exports,  4«,247  tons  in  1910. 

Consumption  is  local  production  mootly  and  coogiata  of  three  gredes. 

Wliite  crvBtali,  wholesale,  at  $5  per  100  pounda;  retail,  6  centa  per  pound.  Yellow 
crvHt&la,  wnolesale,  |4  per  100  pounds;  retail,  5  cents  per  pound.  Browu  cryBtala, 
wholesale,  $3  to  $3.50  per  100  pounds;  retail,  4  cents  per  pound.  Retailere  sell  by 
pound  or  pennyworth, 

Oranulated  and  cubes,  imported  from  America,  and  retail  at  8  and  9  cents  per  pound, 
giving  1  to  2  cents  per  pound  profit. 

Cubes,  wholesale,  |T  per  100  pounds;  retail,  9  cents  per  pound. 

Granulated,  wholeeale,  |B  per  100  pounds;  retail,  8  cents  par  pound. 

No  bounties  or  taxes  on  consumption. 

A  amall  emigration  tax,  so-calleo,  on  sugar  exported. 

Averafce  price  last  10  years,  4  to  6  cents  per  pound. 

1910.  Production,  61,950  tons;  exports,  46,248  tons;  (to  United  Kingdom,  22,600 
tons;  Canada,  19,155  tons;  and  United  States,  1,200  tons). 

ImportatioQB,  400  tons. 


IBDOkG, 


.  90,  aMrgetown,  Ouluu,  Sept.  IS,  1811.) 


Sugar  made  here  is  vacuum-pan  "Demerara  crystals"  (raw  centrifugals). 

All  sold  on  96°  test  basis.  Wholesale;  Dark,  $3.60  to  $4  per  100  pounds;  yellow, 
$4.60  to  $4.70  per  100  pounds; 

Small  amount  oi  granulated  imported  for  higher  claaees,  and  which  retails  at  6  cents 
per  pound. 

Yellow  crystals  retail  at  5  to  S)  cents  per  pound;  dark  crystals  retail  at  4  to  4}  cents 
per  pound. 

Higher  prices  now  than  tor  a  number  of  years,  owing  to  shortage  in  the  marltets  of  the 

No  taxes,  chaises,  or  bounties  to  affect  prices. 

British  Sfent  India- — Summary. 


JrAj  U    Barbadoa... 


Pan  AntoDlo.  Jan 
Turk!  Island 


..'.\    i.M 


Customs  duties  Stated  as  lOper  cent  ad  valorem  as  Bermuda,  48  cents  per  100  pounds 
at  Barbados,  Jamaica,  and  Turks  Island,  and  presumably  at  Nassau. 

Btfbados  produces  Muscovados,  and  durii^  ust  three  years  has  produced  centrifu- 
gals. 
Jamaica  produces  white  vacuum-pan  su^  and  Muscovados,  and  industry  is 
""    '   '        e-made  sugars  sell  retail  aL  2^  to  4^  centA  per  pound,  as  to  oual- 
"~  It  $2.1-5  to  $2.45  per  100  pounds  lor  Muscovados  and  $2.80 


[Books,  p. 


2,  (UcntI 


New  York  granulated.  $5.75;  New  York  cubes.  $6. 

First  white,  $3.76  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  retail,  4.02  U 
$3.56  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  retail,  3.87  to  4.21  cents, 
pounds  wholesale;  retail,  3.65  to  4.02  cents. 

Market  reports  interesting. 
18869— No.  46—12 6 
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Review  of  TruIo  uf  ludia,  1910-11,  page  95. 
ImporlB  about  740,000  tons  per  annum  (read  97  lo  p.  101). 

The  crop  in  all  India  is  probably  about  2,900,000  tons,  to  which  palm  sugar  most 
be  added. 


Ijidui  supply  qfJoTogn  cant  and  hut  tugar. 
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3  the  largest  single  proilut 


e  sugar  in  the  world,  her  ehsra  being  34 


WholeFiale,  first  quality  white  crystals,  f3.87  per  100  pouads;  retail,  6  ceols  per 
pound.  Wholesale,  second  quali^  granulatod,  |4.09  per  100  pounds;  reUil,  5j 
centfl  per  pound. 

Page  103  explains  incunsistenny  in  prices. 

Kofincd  sugar  used  here  is  produced  In  India  and  also  imported  from  Java  au'l 

Indian  Kranulati'ci,  whuleaale,  $2.90  per  100  pounds;  retail,  3  cents  per  pound. 

Java  granulated,  wliojesale,  $3. IS  per  100  pounds;  3}  cents  per  pound  retail. 

1886-1901  prices  on  page  104. 

The  uw!  ot  raw  sugar  (jaggery)  is  limited  entirely  to  native  clasees. 

Whuieealcrs  pay  tl.95  per  hundredweight  for  ja^erj'  and  sell  to  retailers  at  (2.27  per 
hundredweight  and  it  retails  at  2,56  cents  per  pound. 

No  native  bounties  in  Madras,  but  there  are  octroi  (local)  taxes  on  sugar  sent  into 
Hyderabad  S(ateoFSI.42|per50U  pounds,  and  into  Bangalero  District  of  tO. 15  pa  500 
poundn. 

Oiistoins  duties  on  imports  from  foreign  countries  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.     


^iloak  S,  p.  lOS,  Rangaon  and  Burma,  Au£.  3i 


11] 


New  York  granuUted,  $6.06;  New  York  cubes,  16.30-1 

Refined  sugar  to-day  wholeaale; 

Java  superior  white  crystallized  t3.2Z  per  100  pounds  wholeffile,  and  retail  3.S8  cents 
per  pound. 

Raw  sugar  is  not  imported  into  Runna.  A  small  amount  of  lump  sugar  from  Gr»l 
liritain  is  used,  only  by  Europeans. 

English  loaf  sugar  retails  at  10  cents  per  pound. 

(India  calls  Java  supar  (white  crystals)  refined  sugar,  but  Java  has  no  sugar  refin^M 
such  as  arc  in  the  United  States  and  other  cc""*"'-"  * 
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'  Enjliih,  used  by  Europeana. 

a  the  Isigeet  tangle  producer  of  sugar  (ce 


„  „   .    ,        „        ,.      _.    BOgU)   II 

being  34  per  cent  of  entire  production  and  probably  readies  2,900,000  toiu,  I 
must  be  added  the  palm-sugar  production. 

India  importe  foreign  sugars  to  extent  of  about  740,000  tons  per  anuum  from  Java 
and  Europe,  mostly  refined. 

The  use  of  raw  sugar  (jaggery)  is  limited  to  native  classes.    This  grade  wholesales 
at  $1.73  per  100  pounds  and  retails  at  2.03  cents  per  pound. 

Customs  duties  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

No  local  taxes  but  a  small  tax  on  sugar  sent  into  certain  States  of  India, 

No  bounties  paid. 

Note. — Java  white  sugars  are  called  refined  in  India. 

AUSTRALIA. 
[Book  G,  p.  79,  Uelboiuiie,  Bept.  2,  IVll.] 

n  of  Victoria  fixes  the  retail  prices  of  sugar,  adding  about  7)  per 


I,  $1.30  per  IM  pounds;  beet,  $2.17  per  100 


[Book  S,  p.  K^l 
Bounty  to  growers  of  cane  of  lOpercentof  quantity  grown  by  white  labor,  (1.96  per 
ton. 

[Boai  S,  Newcastle,  New  South  Vitdes,  Australia,  Seft.  22,  IVll.) 

Local  chafes,  excise  tax,  $19. 4G  per  ton,  $0,866  per  TOO  pounds;  freight  from  Sydney, 
11.94  per  ton,  $0,086  per  100  pounds. 

Bounty  to  local  growers,  11.46  per  Ion  of  cane  giving  10  per  cent  of  sugar  produced 
solely  by  white  labor.    Bounty  naee  and  falls  from  10  per  cent. 

1909-10  production,  147,470  tons:  the  proportion  produced  by  black  labor  was  leaa 
than  10)  per  cent. 

Wholemle granulated, $5.10  per  100  pounds;  retail,  6  centsper  pound.  Wholesale, 
cubes,  $6.15  per  lOO  pounds;  retail,  8  cents  per  pound. 

(OthergranesandpriceaonpageRS,  book  5.) 


[Book  5,  p.  79,  Sydney,  Sept.  2 


,  IBll.) 


Sugar  industry  is  confined  to  New  Soutb  Wales  and  Queensland. 

ISIO,  Queensland  had  128,178  acres  under  cane  cultivation;  New  South  Wales  had 
5,003  acres  under  cane  cultivation. 

Queensland  crop,  1,163,494  tons  cane;  New  South  Wales  crop,  131,081  tons  cane. 

Imports,  2,159  tens  Crom  Mauritius,  Java,  and  Fiji. 

AustJatia  gives  a  bounty  of  $1.46  per  t«n  of  cane  of  10  pet  cent  quantiW  grown  by 
white  labor,  provided  the  rate  oE  wages  and  conditions  d  employment  of  such  labor 
Ire  fair  and  reasonable  and  in  accordance  with  the  act. 

Excise  tax,  97  cents  per  hundredweight,  $0,866  per  100  pounds. 

Amount  paid  in  sugar  bounties  and  expenses  therewith  in  1909-10  was  $l,9Sl,S0fl. 
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Bounty  is  91 .46  per  toD,  tO.651  per  100  poundi. 
Aiutntlian  augu' production  is  conbolled  by  one  great  company. 
Tb«  Victoriiui  Woolenle  Groceta  Anocistion  regulates  leteil  pric«e. 
PricM  now  at  Sydnsy; 


Helbounia  retails  at  6  ceato  per  pound. 

Summary. 


Bept.  »    Mtlboiinw.. 

2Z|  N'nCullf.. 
26  I  Sjdnty 


The  Grocers  Association  of  Victoria  fixes  retail  prices,  adding  about  7)  per  csm  ii 
the  wholesale. 

Custom  duties,  11.30  per  100  pounds  on  cane  sugar;  $2.17  per  100  pounds  on  bat 
ami;  excise  tax,  10.866  per  100  pounde. 

Bounty  of  $1,46  per  ton  of  cane,  giving  10  per  cent  of  sugar  produced  solely  by  *iN 
labor.  Bounty  rises  or  f^ls  from  10  per  cent  as  to  outturn,  and  provided  the  nie^ 
wages  and  condition  o(  employment  oi  such  labor  are  fair  and  reasonable  utd  in  accord- 
ance with  the  act. 

All  production  is  controlled  by  one  great  company  and  confined  to  Nen-  Soai 
Wales  and  Queendand. 

1906-10  production  147,470  tons,  leaa  than  10}  per  cent  of  which  was  produced  by 
black  labor. 

Queensland  produced  1,163,404  tone  of  cane;  New  South  Widea  produced  ISl.WI 

Imports  2,159  tons  from  Mauritius,  Java,  and  Fiji. 

September  26, 1911:  A  strikeat  the  sugar  mills  just  settled  by  concenons  to  tliemMi 

BRmSH    EONDURAS. 

[Book  i,  p.  «e.  Batlu,  July  J8, 1«ll.] 

New  York  granulated,  6,65;  New  York  cubes,  5,90. 
Fioducee  2.000,000  poands of  brown  sugar  annually,  with  oi 
granulatixl  of  fairly  gixHl  quality  but  limited  production. 
Imports  best  grade  of  granulated  and  cubes. 

Import  duty  oE  3  cents  per  pound  uu  refined;  1}  cents  per  pound  o 
No  bounty. 


^ 

»» 

law 

«« 

,«. 

- 

ImporlM  renmid: 

h 

cmt. 

,! 

B 

Ctntt. 
S 

„ 

November  1, 1911:  United  States reflned,  ejceots  per  pound  wholesale,  and  irf^i 
per  pound  retail.  European  loaf,  10  cents  per  pound  wholesale,  and  11  cenM  p« 
pound  retail,  l'"^,^   iil,. 

I^rgu  advance  in  October.  uigmzec  DyOOOy  IL 
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(Book  5,  p.  %  Feraie,  BiHiih  ColiimbiB,  lulj  «,  19 

New  York  graoulated,  *5.10;  New  York  cubes,  t5.35. 
No  records  previous  to  fire  ol  August  I,  1908. 


2-pound  cartons,  25  cent«.    Granulated,  10  cenU  p«r  pound ;  20-pound  bttgs,  6}  cents 
per  pound. 

[Book  S,  p.  ft,  Victoria,  BdUsh  Columbia,  lulr  17, 1911'] 

No  raw  sugar  sold.  Refinedbought  at  Vancouver  refineries.  Wholesale,  granulated, 
in  100-pound  BBcka,  $5.25  per  lOO  pounds.  Granulated,  in  20-pound  aacka,  (5.40 
per  100  pounds;  retail,  6}  cents  per  pound.    In  1S96  prices  were  the  same. 


(Book  &,  p.  T,  Vuicouvu,  Biitlsh  Calumbb,  Julr  18, 1B11.] 

Xew  York  granulated,  55.15;  New  York  cubes,  55.40. 

The  British  Columbia  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  built  in  1899,  controls  loail  market. 
Owns  plantations  in  Fiji  Islands  for  mwa.  Also  imports  mwa  from  East  and  West 
Indies,  Java,  and  Auetialla.     Very  arbitrary  in  its  busincse  relations. 

Wholesale  cubes,  86.86  per  100  pounds;  retail,  10  cents  per  pound,  Uj  pounds  for 
t2.  Granulated,  $5.35  for  100  pounds;  retail,  7  cents  per  pound,  18  pounds  for  $1 
to  $1.15.    Practically  no  price  cutting  at  retail. 

Vancouver  and  ila  suburbs  spreads  over  a  large  area  and  the  suburban  retail  stores 
chsLree  15  to  20  per  cent  more  than  the  down-town  stores.  In  t8S9,  before  the  refinery 
waa  here,  granulated  was  sold  at  wholesale  at  17.25  per  100  pounds.  I.Ater  at  $12  per 
100  pounds,  and  retailing  at  6  to  9  pounds  lor  $1.  1S93-1BI1,  the  wholesale  rate  Oas 
fluctuated  from  $*.60  to  $6  per  100  pounds,  and  the  retail  from  5  to  7i  cenia  per  pound. 


[Book  5,  p.  13,  HiiHtST,  Nova  Scotls,  July  26 


11] 


1 


Retail,  cut  loaf,  8  to  10  cents  per  pound;  granulated,  5}  cents  per  pound. 

Wbolesalee  in  barrels,  boxes,  and  bags;  retails  in  barrels,  boxes,  bags,  and  paper 
paclragee,  asBorted  quantities. 

Pricee  governed  by  prices  reigning  in  the  New  York  market.  In  touch  by  wire. 
Twenty  cents  per  100  pounds  advance  within  5  days  past. 

Impoeeible  to  obtain  i»ic©8  for  last  2S  years. 


4,  Sj-dDflir,  Nova  Scotia.  lul;  S.  lUl.l 


Grade. 

SSSS.  1  p^d,. 

]      Onu. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  salee  are  standard  granulated. 


Wludeaale 

{per  MM 
pounds). 


Retail 


S.3a,--  p 
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It  ia  believed  that  a  "sugar  guild,"  located  at  Uontreal,  controls  leiritorr  foa.   \ 
etc.    (See  p.  IS  in  book  5.) 

No  American  iugar  sold,  but  some  Scottish  sugais.    No  taxes  except  refnilu  <^>e>- 
dian  duties  and  dumping  taxefl. 

(Book  S,  p.  17,  Comwull,  Ont»rlo,  JulJ  S,  1911.) 

Gtauulated  (Kedpath,  Montreal),  wholesale,  S4.75  per  100  pounds;  retail  acenept; 
pound,  18  pounds  for  tl.    One  hundred-pound  bags,  $6.    Inferior  gnde  of  gnjiBk-j>i 


Only  gmnulaiod  sold. 


equals  $4.35.  From  this  deduct  5  per  cent,  which  ia  21  cents,  and  KingsKm  gtui;- 
lated  is  then  S4>11  to  wholesalers.  Wholesalers  sell  retailers  at  $4.40,  and  retailenwC 
at  5  cents  per  pound. 

Whenever  me  wholesale  prire  is  below  an  even  Quotation  the  retailen  advHHf 
prices  to  the  even  figure.    Retailed  at  same  prices  at  all  stores. 

New  York  granulated,  $6.45;  New  York  cubes,  $5,70. 

(Book  3,  p.  21,  Niatm  Falls,  OaUrIa,  July  17,  ISll.] 

Only  one  wholesale  dealer  who  buys  at  Uontre«l.  Quebec,  and  Halibx. 

Gianulated,  wholesale,  $5.15  per  100  pounds,  and  retail.  5)  cents  per  pound  tegahr. 
1901.  granulated,  wholesale,  $4,65  per  100  pounds,  and  retail,  5  centa  per  pound 
1906,  granulated,  wholesale,  $4,35  per  100  pounds,  and  retail,  4J  centa  per  pound, 

jBook  5,  p.  12,  OrllUa,  Onutla,  Jul;  10,  Wll.] 


(Book  S,  p.  »,  OlCswa,  Oalaila,  July  12.  ISll.] 

Granulated,  5  rente  per  pound  retail,  and  $4.50  per  100  pounds  wholemle.  Ln/. 
wholesale,  $7.50  per  100  pounds  and  8  cento  per  pound  retail. 

Gives  Hontreal  prices  from  1900  Ui  191 1  and  nys  if  5  centa  per  100  pounds  ia  adde^l, 
it  represents  Ottawa  prices. 

jBook  5,  p.  35,  Owen  Sound,  Ontario,  July  U,  1911.] 

Granulated,  ^.91  to  $4.9G  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  retail  6  cent«  per  pound, 
17  pounds  for  $1  and  100  pounds  for  $o,    Riigar  is  now  cheaper  than  ever  before  ia 

(Book  .1,  p.  ai,  Samia,  Ontnrlo,  July  8, 1911,] 

Two  kinds  iif  reliucrips  in  Cmiadn.  nine  and  beet,  aame  as  in  the  United  Staltf 
Cane  sells  20  to  25  cents  per  100  pounds  higher  tlian  beet.  Cane  granulated,  whole 
sale,  $4,80  per  100  pounds.     liotails  IS  pounds  (or  $1,  either  cane  or  beet. 

Four  cane  refineries  in  (Canada,  twii  al  Montreal,  one  at  Halifax,  and  one  in  Van- 
couver. Three  beet  factories,  one  at  Wallaceburg,  one  at  Berlin,  both  under  msK 
management,  and  one  at  Ravmond,  Alberta.  Cane  refiners  import  raws  and  wll 
refined  only  to  wlii:lpt»lers.  Beel  factories  [<cll  anyone.  Prices  in  Canada  are  etand- 
ard  and  lixed  at  Montreal  as  fiU'  west  as  this  jxiint  and  farther.  Retailers  make  2i 
to  50  cents  per  100  jxiunde.     Prices  here  and  in  Michigan  are  alike. 

For  last  five  years  prices  tallied  wilh  United  Stales  prices.  Inclosed  interestii^ 
letter  from  a  larjie  beet'Sugar  refinery.     (See  p,  28,  book  4.) 

[Book  i,  p,  29,  Sault  Ste,  Marie,  OnWrlo,  July  S,  1911.] 

Granulated,  cane,  wholesale,  f4.82  per  100  pounds,  and  retails  at  5,35  cents  pef 
pound.  Granulated,  beet,  wholesale,  $4.U2  per  100  pounds,  and  retails  at  S.lSceals 
per  pound.  Gives  Montreal  prices  1896  to  1911.  Freight  from  Montreal  during  navi- 
gation, 34  cenis  per  100  pounds.     All-rail.  42  cents  tmt  100  pounds.  ■ 

,oglc 
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(Book  S,  page  31.  Tonmlo,  Ontario,  Julf  II 


II.] 


Granulated,  wholesale,  $4.80  per  100  pounds,  in  barrelo,  and  $4.70  per  100  pouiida 
in  Backs,    Retail,  5  cents  to  6  cents  per  pound,  18  to  20  pounds  for  SI. 

Large  atm«s  sell  cheapest,  5  to  5|  cents  per  pound;  smaller  stores  charge  5^  to  6 
cents,  and  wme  at  5  ceaU  per  pouna. 

Loaf  sugar  retails  at  7  cents  per  pound. 

Whol«»le  price  table,  1899  to  1901  (page  31)  and  given  herewith : 


Per  1.0 

pound.. 

P«rl(n 

pound!. 

U.SS 

il 

S-OS 

u.» 

IS? 

1B05 

(Books,  pace 33,  Sbetbrooke.Ontuio,  July  10,  lOII.} 

July  1,  New  York  granulated,  $6;  New  York  cubes,  $5,25. 
Granulated,  wholesale,  (4.66  and  retail  4.90  cents  per  pound. 
Refiued,  per  bag  of  100  pounds: 


poundi).  ,  pounds). 


IBook  S,  p.  34,  U'iDdnr,  OaMrta.  8«pt.  i:,  1911.] 

Cut  loaf,  wholesale,  S7  per  hundredweight;  retail,  10  cents  per  pound.  Granu- 
lated, $6  per  hundredweight;  retail  7,  centa  per  pound.  (In  bulk  or  bags  oE  1  to  10 
pounds.) 

(Page  34  gives  prices  at  Montreal  1S89  to  1911  by  months.) 

[Book  S,  p.  30,  Fort  Erie,  Ontario,  Aug.  11,  lOll.} 

Granulated,  wholesale,  (5  to  $5.50  per  100  pounds;  retail,  fi  coiiIh  per  pound,  17 
pounds  for  $1. 

Wholesale  prices  generally  a  little  leas  than  in  the  United  States  and  retail  prices 
about  the  same  as  tLe  United  Stales. 

C^onsumeiB  generally  buy  $1  worth  at  a  time. 


[Books, 


7,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Aug.  12,  II 


New  York,  granulated,  $5.75;  New  York  cubes,  (6. 

In  Montreal  tiiere  are  two  cane-sugar  refineries,  the  Canada  Kiigar  lUjriuing  Co. 
(Ltd.),  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Sugar  Refining  Co.  (Ltd.),  Capacity  ot  each,  300  to  400 
tons  daily.  Their  raw  supplies  of  96°  test  centrifugals  and  Muscovados  come  mainly 
from  British  West  Indies. 

Product  ie  sold  to  wholesalers  at  list  prices,  which  also  control  the  sales  of  whole- 
salers. 

lUfinerios'  list  prices:  Granulated  in  bags,  $5.16  per  100  iraunds,  $5.20  in  barrels; 
$5,20  in  20- pound  nags,  and  $5.25  in  barrels,  itetail  5}  to  f>  cents  per  pound.  Lump 
loaC,  whole^e,  $5.85  in  lOO-jJound  boxes;  $5.95  in  50-pound  boxes;  and  $6.2.')  in  25- 
pound  boxes,    lletails  at  6  to  8  cents  per  pound. 

(See  p^  39  quoting  granulated  in  barrels.) 

No  local  charges  or  special  conditions  affectii^  prices.  No  beet  factories  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  They  are  located  in  Ontano  and  the  west,  lleet  industry  is 
ptotectedhy  the  tariff  and  by  bounties.     The  tariff  givoe  the  boct  industry  ft 
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of  all  machinery  connected  with  the  manufflictura  of  b«et  eug&r  and  the  inm  for  con- 
Btruction  of  factories.    The  beet  manufacturen  are  allowed  to  import  at  tlie  BniiA 

frefeiential  rate,  twice  the  amount  they  manufacture;  that  is,  if  a  factory  tuniB  out 
jOOO  tons  it  can  import  2,000  tons  of  the  same  sugar  from  other  countries  (?). 

.[Book  S.p.ll,  SI,  Johnj.  Quebec,  July  i,  1911.] 

Little  if  any  sugar  sold  at  wholesale  and  is  bought  from  wholesalen  of  Montral. 
This  sugar  in  refined  in  Canada, 

The  retailers  pay  (4.75  per  100  pounds  for  beet  granulated  and  sell  it  at  5^  colli 
per  pound  in  10  to  20  pound  ba^. 

Another  grade  of  granulated  but  darker,  commonly  called  Auatrian  or  Ramian  ni^ 
is  largely  used.  Montreal  wholesalera  sell  this  to  retailers  at  S4.40  per  100  pounds  utd 
it  retails  at  5  ceut«  per  pound. 

A  third  variety,  import«d  from  Barbados,  a  light  brown  soft  sugar,  is  alao  g^ioBllv 
used.  This  is  bought  from  the  Montreal  wholesalers  at  $4.40  per  100  pounds  and  retail} 
at  5  cents  per  pound. 

Preeent  prices  are  practically  the  same  a»  the  last  ten  years;  1885-1890  prices  woe 
2  to  3  cents  per  po\ina  higher  and  a(  times  the  beet  grades  retailed  at  lOcenlA  per  ponnd. 

(Bonk  .%  p.  42,  RlmoUBki,  Qurb«c,  July  X,  leil.] 

Storekeepers  purchase  in  small  quantities  from  wholeeale  houses  in  Montreal  and 

auebec  and  prices  there  are  practically  the  same  as  prices  here.  Up  to  15  yean  ago 
iQUt60per  cent  of  the  sugar  sold  here  was  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  yellow  refined,  the  balance 
being  granulated  and  raw  sugar  from  Barbados  in  barrels,  but  now  there  is  moi«  gran- 
ulated sold  than  an^  other  ^ade.  Raw  sugar  is  used  in  the  sprin^ime  to  adultefale 
maple  sugar,  a  considerable  quantity  of  which  is  made  in  this  distnct.  Some  bmiliei 
use  maple  sugar  the  year  round. 

Granulatea,  at  whoIeeV^  $4.60  per  100  pounds;  retail,  6  cents  per  pound. 

Gives  prices  from  1897  to  1911,  out  may  be  Montreal  or  Quebec  prices  (not  Btat«d>. 

Maple  sugar.  10  to  12  cents  per  pound. 

(Boohs,  pp.  16 and  W,  Queb«o,  Au(.  S,  1811.] 

Granulated,  wholesale,  $5.15  to  $5.25  per  100  pounds;  retail,  6  cento  per  pound. 
Lump,  wholesale,  $6.05  per  100  pounds;  retail,  61  cents  per  pound.  Raw  (Baroados). 
$3  to  $3.25  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  5  cents  per  pound  retail. 

The  refined  is  manufactured  in  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia.  Ilie 
Taw  sugar  is  from  Barbados,  Jamaica.     Retail  pricee  regular. 

(Boot  a.  p.  47,  Prlnra  Kdward  IslBnd,  Canada,  Jnlr  S,  1911.] 

Raw  Muscovados,  $3.60  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  4  to  4}  cents  per  pound  retail. 
Cut  loaf  (boxes),  {5.50  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  6  to  6}  cents  per  pound  ret*)!. 
Cut  loai  (j  barrelH),  $5.50  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  5  to  SJ  cents  per  pound  retail. 
Cut  loaf  (barrels),  $5,40  per  IDO  pounds  wholesale,  and  6  to  6^  centA  per  pound  retail. 
Granulated  (20-pound  bags),  $5.10  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  5j  to  6  cents  ■pa 
pound  retail.  ^ 

Retail  pricee  firroly  held. 

Extra  standard  granulated  used  almost  exclusively.  Delivered  at  Charlottetown 
during  November  of  each  year,  wholesales  per  100  pounds,  as  follows:  1886.  $6.13: 
3891,  $4.38;  1896,  $4.13;  1901,  $4,30;  1906,  S4.40,  Retails  at  I  cant  higher  for  10 
pounds  or  less,  and  for  10  pounds  or  over  one-half  cent  per  pound  h^er. 

I  Booli  5,  p.  W,  WlDiiliieg,  Jlsnltoba.] 

Kinds  used  are  standard  granulated ,  yellow  extra  ^ound,  powdered  and  loftf  and 
Barbados,  a  West  Indian  dark-brown  sugar.  The  principal  refiners  are  four  in  num- 
ber, located  at  Halifax,  Wallaceburg  {Ontario),  Raymond  (Alberta),  and  Vancouver. 
Halifax  and  Vancouver  handle  cane  sugar  exclusively,  Wallacebnrg  and  Raymondi 
beet  and  cane  sugar.  A  special  concession  is  allowed  the  Wallaceburg  &u:lary  by 
Government  allowing  it  for  every  pound  of  ground  beets  used  in  ita  factory  U>  impctt 
2  pounds  of  foreign  material  free  o(^ charge  ordinarily  collected  under  the  revenue  acl. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  larger  part  of  this  foreign  material  is  imported  from  Gemany. 
This  t«rifF  is  the  only  thing  in  the  line  of  an  octroi  tax,  national  bountieii,  etc.,exin(ttt 
and  is  mentioned  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  department  circular.         ■ 

,ogk- 
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Grftnultkted  is  the  chief  eugar  sold.    Wholeealee  at  ^.2S  to  $6.30  per  100  pounds 
in  bage  and  baireLs,  respectively. 

Three-fourths  of  k  cent  to  1  cent  per  pound  diSerence  between  wholeeale  and  retail 

L^,  S6.3G  in  lOO-poimd  boiea  at  retail.    No  wholesale  prices  given.    No  past  prices 
obtainable. 

[Books,  p. SI,  DawwD,  YukDaTarltoiy.Caaada,  Jiilj- 16,1911.] 


No  ^wiation  in  prices  Idv  different  dealers. 

No  boufltieB,  taxes,  or  oOier  charges  affecting  prices. 

(Books,  p.  32,  UiunJJ ton,  Canada,  Jul]- 1,  Itfll,] 

Standard  granulated,  14.70  per  100  pounds  wholeeale;  retail,  6  cents  per  pound 
'■''"""'""  •      >    <      'i;  retail,  17  pounds  for  fl,' 

uline  in  Montnal  on  the  fire 
eadi  month.    Retal  prices  are  uniform,  and  reported  to  De  fixed  by  the  guild. 


Average  prices  of  granulated  ai 


a  foUovs: 

Wholoiale. 


ti.ll  prrlOOpoundi... 


tl  for  IS  pounds, 
tl  for*l8  poitndr.! 


B(,  John,  New  Bninswlok,  July  II 
{Price  per  100  pounds.) 


standard  ^ranulaled  (bags  or  barrels) . . 
In  iwa,  prl(«9' 


Great  regularity  with  all  dealers. 

Summary  of  priet*,  July,  1911. 


CntkMl, 

Tsssir 

RMail  (CBDtB  p«r 
poind).  *^ 

British  Columbia: 

July    « 

July  29 
July    a 

Julr    s 

»^ 

July  10 

NoraSootl*; 
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pounds,  K. 

Comwell 

None 

do 

do 

JS.70 

»j.as-»5.« 


pounds  for  tl. 


AMBBIOAM   BUOAB  BBFINING  CO. 
Summary  qfpriea,  July,  1911— Caatixm^d. 
Cutlnal. 


i^r.  Strpben Aug.  30     None. 


Supplementan/ pricet,  Nov.  1,  1911. 
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Monclon 

Hamillon 
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I-Oo 

Montreal 

i...do 

mjTiIyi;)   j  A 
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Cut  mi.' 

Ite- 

Vbole- 

^. 

(0».B 

111.55 

tO.DU      por       lOU  '      S7.» 
pounds.                , 

Nolglvai 

.„ 

8.05 

(i)  to  fixnts  pa  1      0.60 

a  rents  per  poand 

lik 

■8.90 

Hlcfnuperpounii      (")' 

8tal3eentii 

6.«» 

Ifii 

(MoD(reiil) 

...j  Nov.    1 

John!.,  Quebec.... 

...L  ,10.... 

CI!  ■  7canlsperpoimd;  1. 
I). 02     7  rents  pet  pound.'. 


iindj,   IS  I 

cants  higher;  retail,  1 1 
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Supplementary  prictt,  Nov.  1, 1911 — Continued. 


Wbole- 

(perlOO 
poundB). 


Slinbroolce... 

HalKu 

St.  Stephen . . 


K.2B      POT      100   . 

pounds. 
7  mils  p«r  pound . 


..  Alms,  Ncnfaaiidluid>. 


S.  85    ;  muU  per  iMiin 
e.So  I  LSpi>imds,tt.2S. 

IV  OD     7  csnta  per  paun 
8. 37     S  oeiKs  pot  poim 


lOcfinU  per  pound, 
m  c^eiTt  s   per 

11  emu  POT  pound. . 


■  B«paiBto  GoTfiiTinii 


A  nrncfl  eondeiaed  *ummary.— (1)  Four  cane  refiiierieB  divide  the  territory  and 
sell  only  through  wholesalere,  whom  Ihey  employ  aa  agente,  giving  them  5  per  cent 


(Z)  Three  beet-sugar  factories  are  independent  and  sell  to  anyone. 
(3)  A  wholesale  grocere'  guild  at  Quebec  and  Toronto  and  a  maritime  association 
guild  at  Halifax  6%  prices  for  theniBelvp?  and  for  retailers 

(41  Refiners'  prices  follow  New  York  closely  in  normal  years. 


retailers.     Retailers  a 


e  prices  aj 


n  the  United  Slates.     Refiners,  whole- 
9  cents  at  New 


f  and  refined -■!<  $1.25  against  S 

e  (imall  as  compared  with 


is  refinery  list  price  lew  1  \ 
least  25  cents  per  100  pounds,  i 

(6)  Consumers  pay  about  the 
salers,  and  retailers  all  make  si 

(7)  Average  difference  between  n 
York. 

(8)  Cost  of  refining  in  higher  than  New  York,  as  refiners  a 
some  in  New  York, 

(9)  Dutiee:  General,  t0.83J  per  100  pounds  ou  96°  raws;  $1.25  per  100  pound?  on 
100°  test  refined.    Preferential,  W.52J  per  100  pounds  on  96"  test  raws. 

(10)  A  dumping  duty  keeps  United  States  sugar  out  of  Tanada, 

(11)  Beet  factories  have  special  duty  on  raws  of  $0.52J  per  100  pounds  for  96"  test 
and  import  raws  from  Java  or  Europe,  during  the  off  season  for  domestic  beefp. 

(12)  The  most  importaTit  sugar  guilds  are  at  Montreal  and  Toronto,   but  every 
Province  has  its  own  guild, 

(13)  Refiners  have  an  equalising  freight  rale  which  differs  from  the  actual  and  is 
'      '    '     *  -         ■  ■„  points  will  prevent  competition 


t  tiie  United  States  and  prevents 

n  going  into  f'anada  at  the  general 

tanliy  do  but  for  the  dumping 


10  arranged  that  cost  of  sugar  plus  freight 
between  refiners  at  that  point. 

(14)  The  dumping  tax  really  applies  only  agi 
refined  bought  in  New  York  at  export  prices  fi 
tariff  rate  of  (1.25  per  100  pounds,  as  it  would  c  ^ 

tax,  which  tax  is  the  difference  between  the  export  pn'ce  in  Kew  York  and' the 
refinera'duty.  paid  list  price  in  New  York,  November  1,  say,  if  list  price  duty  paJd  is 
(6.468  per  100  pounds,  and  export  price  is  (4,70  per  100  pounds,  the  dumping  tax  is 
apparently  (1768  per  100  pounds;  but  this  amounting  to  more  than  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  the  dumping  tax,  in  actual  application  at  present,  is  15  per  cent  of  S6.468, 
the  local  duty  paid  price  in  New  York  say,  $0,970  per  100  pounds  dumping  tax,  to 
which  must  be  addai  (1.250  per  100  pounds  general  duty,  malting  a  total  duty  of 
12.220  per  100  pounds,  which  is  prohibitive. 

On  this  basis  the  cost  of  American  granulated  delivered  in  Montreal  duty  paid. 
would  be,  export  price  in  New  York,  $4.70  per  100  pounds;  freight,  10  cent  per  100 


i,  li>c^t«d  at  Wallitcebuig.  Ontario: 
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pounds;  duty  and  dumping  tax,  S2.22  per  100  p 
net  caah,  aeainat  price  of  $5.90  per  100  pounds,  I( 
dian  granulated  on  same  data,  aay  Kovember  1. 

But-mgoT  ijidtutry. — Three  beet-augar  faclciie 
Berlin,  Ontario;  Raycnnnd,  Alberta. 

Theee  factories  prnduce  granulated  refined  sugar  direct  from  tbe  beet  tootm  aitd 
tboir  factcry  prices  are  10  to  20  cents  pei  100  pounds  below  the  cane  ffranutoltd 

The  Waliacebuig  factory  after  the  domestic  beet  season  ctoeee  continues  refining 
raw  beel.  suirar  impoited  from  Eurooe  and  oane  from  Java  and  any  otiiBi  country. 

The  Canadian  GovemffleDt  privileees  the  baet  factories  to  import  at  the  pr^TOieo- 
tial  rales  twice  tht  amouiit  ,,f  SMgat  they  produce  from  domeetic  beets. 

The  Wallacebuiv  factory  has  just  received  (Dec,  15)  a  caigo  of  ibiv  beet  sugar  Irom 
Germany  for  which  Uiey  paid  13s.  3d.  per  hundred ifetght.  This  was  purchased  sev- 
eral months  ago  but  is  only  now  arriving  for  >i 

"■■■"       ' "eyW  ■        ■ 


■s  which  i 


cUnd- 


Withiii  a  few  day?  they  liavej>iircbasiBd  a  rnrgc  of  Java 
ing  at  Philadelphia  at  a  cost  in  Philadelphia  of  «3.41  per  100  pounds  for  96°  i 

Coat,  S3.41  p^rJOO  pounds;  aathese  Java  sugars  teal  from  97it(i98°  polarization  must 
add  }D.0625;  place  them  on  98°  t«at  basis  plus  cost,  S3.4725:  freifcht  as  engag«d  tiy 
Wallaceburg,  $0.13  per  100  pounds;  total,  $3.6025;  Canadian  prefereatial  duty  on 
98°  lest,  $0..545;  total  cist  at  factory,  »4.i475  per  100  pounda. 

Price  of  cane  granulated  at  factory,  $5.65  (Montreal  basis),  le«  &  per  cent,  $0.28; 
granulated,  net  at  factory,  $5.37;  raws  cost  at  factory,  $4.15.  Difference  covering 
cost  of  refining  and  profit  |!.22  per  100  pounda. 


Sol  HloT«  No.  16 


uulcb  MaiKUnI  i     QMt 
(per  too  pounds).  ,  i^naritt. 


T 


13 


emu.  •    mil. 


itizecy  Google 
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Crop:  Tons. 

1902-3 7,478 

1903-4 6, 710 

1904-5 8, 034 

1905-6 11, 419 

1906-7 11,367 

19tt7-8 7, 943 

1908-fl 6, 964 

1909-10 8, 802 

1910-11 9,  ODD 

Total 77,717 

Summary  of  priee*. — ^Table  of  prices  from  25  consuls, given  forgranulated  mi^tr,  do 
not  varv  mucn  when  the  different  datee  are  cobaidered  and  with  BritiBh  Columbia  left 
out.     The  retail  prices  paiticukrly  are  quit«  regular.     They  do  not  go  below  6  cents 

C  pound,  and  when  they  rise  above  5^  cents,  it  appears  to  be  generally  becauM  of  the 
!r  date  of  the  consuls'  letlera  when  a  generri  advance  was  taking  place. 

There  ia  no  cutting  of  prices  in  Canada  to  diaw  trade.  In  fact,  all  prices  in  moat 
PiDvinces  of  Canada  made  by  wholesalers  and  retailers  are  directed  and  controlled  by 
sugar  guilds  with  headquarters  at  Montrealj  Halifa:i,  and  Toronto,  and  with  groceis' 
associations  in  every  Province.  All  refinera'  prices  in  Canada  are  tegjilated  by  daily- 
wire  advicee  of  prices  in  New  York.  When  New  Yorkadvancee,  Montreal  and  Canada 
follow.  When  New  York  declines,  Montreal  and  Canada  follow  suit.  This  applies 
undernomialconditioiiHBuchaflthe  year  1910  but  in  anabnormalyear  like  1911,  when 
New  York  was  advancing  rapidly,  Montreal  followed  at  some  distance  behind,  and 
when  in  SepteraberrlSIl, New  York  quotation  for  granulated  wasat  $7 .35  per  100  pounda 
net,  Montreal'shighest  price  wa8(5,901eBBopercent  orf5.61  net  per  100  pounda,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  Now  York  has  eince^decliiied  1}  cents  per  pound  to  $5,635  per  100 
pounds,  and  Montreal  has  declined  but  10  cents  per  100  pounds  to  $5.80  less  5  per  cent, 
or,  ny,  $5.51  net  per  100  pounds.  In  other  worde,  Montreal  on  the  upward  trend  kept 
from  56  centa  to  $1,40  per  100  pounds  under  the  parity  of  New  York,  and  held  nearly 
its  full  advance  until  New  York  came  back  to  its  level. 

British  Columbia  consumera  do  not  get  sugar  as  cheaply  as  other  Provinces  for  the 
reason,  as  stated  by  consul,  that  the  refinera  located  at  Vancouver  (the  British  Columbia 
Sugar  Refining  Co.),  who  also  receive  the  New  York  quotationa, control  the  focal  market, 
ownins  plantations  in  the  Fiji  lalands  for  raw  sugar  growing  and  draw  other  supplies 
from  &st  and  West  Indies,  Java,  and  Australia,  and  they  are  somewhat  arbitrary  in, 
their  businees  relatione.  Still,  it  aeema  that  before  this  refinery  was  built  in  1889  that 
British  Columbia  was  paying  $7.25  up  to  $12  per  100  pounds  even  at  wholesale. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  refiners  and  the  wholesalers  and  also  the  retailers  all  have 
an  advantage  from  the  Canadian  tariff,  while  the  consumer  does  not.  but  pays  about 
the  same  pncea  as  are  current  in  the  Uuited  States  under  our  higher  tariff. 

The  consul  at  Sarnia  (p,  26,  book  5)  says  retail  prices  are  the  same  here  as  in  Michi- 
gan. From  1893  to  1911  wholesale  prices  have  fluctuated  from  $4.50  to  $6  per  100 
pounds,  and  retail  from  5  to  7J  ceiita  per  pound.  Aa  already  mentioned,  the  refiners 
nx.  their  prices  by  the  New  York  quotations,  and  sell  to  the  wholcaaler  at  liat  prices, 
leas  5  per  cent,  myable  in  14  days,  which  per  cent  is  considered  a  commiBsiou  to  them 
for  acting  as  selling  ageuis  for  the  Guild,  ^\'hoteaale^s  sell  to  retailers  at  refiners' 
list  prices,  less  1  percent.  Regarding  the  augar  guild,  the  consul  at  St.  Stephen  writes 
onAi^uatSO,  1911,  aa  to  the  llahfaii  Guild:  "  Prices  are  fixed  by  the  Maritime  Grocers'' 
AsBociatian,  which  includes  most  of  the  jobbers  in  the  nuu-itime  Provinces  of  Cauada. 
The  price  in  each  locality  differs  with  the  difference  in  freight  from  the  refinery  iu 
Halifax,  Noya  Scotia," 

The  jobber  sells  for  10  cents  per  100  pounds  above  the  price  quoted  ($5.55),  aud  any 
sale  to  a  consumer  must  be  25  cents  per  100  pounds  above  tfaia.  At  the  end  of  the 
quarter,  if  the  rulea  have  been  adhered  to,  the  jobber  geta  a  rebate  of  5  per  cent  on  his 
purchasea  for  the  quarter.  Very  little  sugar  other  iJian  ciauulaled  goes  intu  cou- 
nimption  In  ('anada.  The  refiners  make  about  aa  many  grades  of  haids  and  aoFts  as  the 
refiners  in  the  United  SUtes  do,  (These  varieties  are  tdiuwn  on  p.  38,  book  5,) 
Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  60  per  cent  of  the  consumption  of  Canada  was  of  soft  yellow 
refined  sugar,  but  now  95  per  cent  is  of  granulated. 

There  are  three  cane  sugar  refineriea  in  Canada,  two  of  which  are  in  Montreal  and  one 
in  Halifax.  The  Canadian  Sugar  Refinery  (Ltd.)  and  the  St.  I^iwrencc  Sugar  Refin- 
ingCo.  (Ltd.),  both  at  Montreal,  each  having  capacity  of  300  to 400  tone  daily. 

There  are  also  the  two  cane  refineries  at  Uali&x  under  the  sune  matuuement  (the 
Acadia  Sugar  Refining  Co.),  which  makeagranulatedsugar  of  less  valu^f^^^^^Viji^ein 
the  Montreal  refineries.  '      (^ 
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There  is  alao  the  cane  refinery  at  Vancouver  already  mentioned,  making  four  ctat 
refineries  in  all  the  Provincee  of  Cajiada.  There  are  three  beet-Bugar  factories  in  Ibe 
Provincee  of  Canada,  i,  e.,oaeatWallacebure,  and  one  at  Berlin,  both  under  Chemme 
mana^ment  and  whirh  rc&ne  both  cane  and  raw  beet  (cane  during  Uie  off  seawm  for 
domestic  beet),  and  another  one  at  Raymond,  Alberta,  which  refinee  beet. 

The  cane  refiners  aell  only  through  the  'wholesaler,  while  the  beet  factories  sell  to 
.  anyone  and  everybody. 

To  enlarge  somewhat  the  coneukr  information,  I  may  add  from  my  informalioa  and 
knowledge  of  the  Canadian  busmeSB  and  from  records  in  our  office,  several  condilioos 
affecting  the  sugar  trade  in  Canada: 

First.  Regarding  the  Wholeaate  Grocers'  Sugar  Guild,  already  mentioned,  to  facili- 
tate the  acts  of  this  guild  the  cane  refiners  of  Montreal  and  of  Halifax  divided  their 
territory  for  selling  rerined.  The  two  Montreal  refiners  do  not  sell  in  Halifax  or  east 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Halifax  refiners  can  not  soil  in  Montreal,  but  can  go  west 
of  Montreal.  The  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  refinery  sells  only  ao  far  toward  the 
east  and  Montreal  and  Halifax  only  so  far  toward  the  west.  They  meet  at  Winnipee. 
Halifax,  which  manufactures  a  granulated  inferior  to  Montreal,  is  allowed  to  sell 
under  Montreal  prices,  but  where  the  Halifax  trade  has  a  monopoly  of  the  lower  Prov- 
inces the  refinere  keep  the  trade  of  consumers  and  got  full  prices. 

Second,  Regarding  wholefBlers  and  jobbers'  prices  to  relailera,  the  guild  fixes  an 
"equalized  freight  rate  "  for  refiners  to  chaqre  which  is  not  the  actual  fieight  rate  to 
destination  and  the  difierence  between  the  ''equalized  rat«"  and  the  actual  rate  to 
destination  is  either  borne  by  the  refiner,  if  the  actual  rate  is  more  than  the  "equal- 
ized,''  or  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  refiner  if  the  actual  is  leM  than  the  "equalised" 
rato. 


Ton;/. 

The  consular  report  makes  no  special  reference  to  the  Canadian  tariff,  which  ia 
somewhat  complicated  and  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  sugar  trade  of  Canada. 

Canada  hasa  general  tariff,  aa  intermediate  tariff,  a  preferential  tariff,  and  ft '"dump- 
ing" duty,  the  latter  evidently  made  especially  to  prevent  exports  frem  the  United 
States  into  Canada  of  refined  sugar  while  sugar  refined  in  the  United  EingdMn  is 
specially  excepted  from  this  dumping  duty. 

This  dumping  duty  which  specially  interests  the  United  States,  as  without  it  refined 
BUgam  of  the  United  Slates  misht  go  into  Canada  freely  under  our  drawback  system, 
which  reads  ae  follows;  From  Canada  customs  tariff,  chapter  2,  page  406—. 

"In  the  case  of  articles  exported  to  Canada  of  a  claee  or  kind  made  or  produced  in 
Canada,  if  the  export  or  actual  selling  price  to  an  importer  in  Canada  is  lese  than  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  same  article  when  sold  for  home  consumption  in  the  usual  and 
ordinary  course  in  the  country  whence  exported  to  Canada  at  the  time  of  ilJi  exporta- 
tion to  Canada,  there  shall  in  addition  to  the  duties  otherwise  established  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid  on  such  articles  on  its  importation  into  Canada  a  special  duty  (or 
dumping  duty)  equal  to  the  diflerence  between  said  selling  price  of  the  article  for 
export  and  the  said  hir  market  value  thereof  for  home  consumption,  and  such  ^lecial 
duty  (dumping  duty)  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  such  article,  although  it 
ia  not  otherwise  dutiable  (Limitation :  Provided  that  the  special  duty  shall  not  exceed 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  any  case);  provided  also  the  sugar  refined  in  the  United 
Kingdom  shall  be  exempt  from  such  special  tax," 

In  actual  practice  the  dumping  tax  applies  as  follows: 

Without  such  dumping  duty  granulated  to-day  (January  5)  could  go  into  Canada  at 
a  cost  in  New  York  of  J3.75  per  100  pounds  plus  freight  to  Montreal  of  10.10  per  100 
pounds  and  the  general  tariff^ duty  of  il, 2.5  per  100  pounds;  a  total  cost  in  Uontmil of 
is.lOper  100  pounds.  To-day  (January  5)  refiners'  list  price  of  granulated  in  Montreal 
is  (5,55.  frem  which  must  be  deducted  5  per  cent,  $0,28,  making  wholemle  coet  SS.2T 
for  Montreal  sugar  against  cost  of  importation  from  New  York  of  $5,10,  without  the 
dumping  tax,  or  $5.93  with  the  dumping  tax.  This  explains  the  reason  why  the 
United  States  can  not  export  refined  sugar  to  Canada  at  our  in-bond  prices. 

The  refined  which  came  from  Hongkong  paid  the  same  duties  as  if  from  the  tlnil«d 
States,  but  they  came  into  Vancouver.  B.  C.,  to  compete  with  the  refinery  there  which 
is  charging  higher  prices  than  elsewhere  in  Canada, 
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potiiidi 

El  acb  additional  degncoTorBS*  Ivtpper 

Provides  (racllona  of  one-luUa  da^eeor , 

and  ttut  tracthnis  of  more  than  ons-tudt  sbaU  be  dutiable  u 


parlUO 
ba  subject  li'diity' 


Refined  sugar  ahsll  be  entitled  t«  entT>'  under  the  prefereutial  tariQ  upon  evidence 
Batiafftctory  to  minialer  of  cuBtoma  that  such  refined  sugar  has  been  manufactured 
^vholly  of  raw  sugar  produced  in  the  British  colonies  and  possesBiona  and  not  otherwise. 

Item  135. — Sugar  No.  1,  not  above  No.  16  Dutch  Btandard  in  color,  augar  drainings, 
moJaasea,  etc.,  testing  over  56  and  not  more  than  75°  poiariscope  per  100  pounds. 
Preferential  tariff^  3!i  cents;  inlermediate,  45  cents;  and  the  general  tariff.  52  cents, 
and  for  each  additional  d^^ree  over  75°  ]  cent;  preferential,  Ij  cento;  inlermediate 
and  1*  cents  general  tariff,  respectively,  muat  be  added,  provided  that  all  raw  sugar, 
including  bu^  specified  in  this  item  Uie  product  of  any  British  colony  or  poBsession, 
ahall  be  entitled  to  entry  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  when  imported  direct 
into  t;ftnada  from  any  British  colony  or  possession. 

Ilem  ISS  A.—Ra,w  sugar  as  described  in  tariff  item  135,  when  imported  to  be  refined 
in  Canada  by  C'auadiau  sugar  refineries  to  the  extent  of  twice  the  quantity  of  sugar 
refined  during  the  calendar  years  190£.  1907,  and  190S  hy  such  refiners  from  sugar  pro- 
duced in  Canada  from  Canadian  beetroot,  under  regulation  by  the  minister  of  custema, 
per  lOOpoundsteatiugnotmore  than  75°,  31i  cents,  and  per  lOO  pounds  for  each  addi- 
itional  degree  over  75  1  cent,  provided  Uiat  sugar  under  this  item  shall  not  be  subject 
to  special  duty. 

Ilem  1S5  B.—Rnw  sugar  as  described  in  tariff  item  135,  when  imported  to  be  refined 
in  Canada  by  aiiy  sugar  refining  company  not  engaged  in  refining  sugar  from  the 

Sroduct  of  Canadian  beet  root,  to  the  estent  of  one-fiftn  of  the  weight  of  sugar  refined 
'om  the  raw  sugar  by  such  refinery  in  Canada  during  llie  calendar  year  in  which  such 
TSiw  sugar  is  imported  under  regu^tions  by  the  minister  of  customs  per  100  pounds, 
testing  not  more  tJian  75°  by  polariscope,  31}  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  1  cent  per  100 
pounds  for  each  additional  degree  over  T5°. 

Preferential  tariff  applies  to  gooda  the  product  or  manufacture  ot  British  colonies 
when  imported  direct  torn  any  British  c< 

Intermed'       ■    "■ 

or  foreign  c 

extended  in  the  manner  hereafter  provided  when  imported  direct  from  such  fureigii 

country  or  from  a  British  country. 

Articles  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  foreign  country  which  treats  imports 
from  Canada  lese  favorably  than  thoee  from  other  countries  may  be  subject  to  a  surtax 
of  one-third  of  the  duty  in  general  tariff.     Act  b^an  November  30,  1906, 

The  intermediate  tariff  applies  to  treaties  with  other  countries.  (An  advance  in 
market  value  after  purchase  of  goods  not  subject  to  special  duty.) 

For  five  months  ending  August,  1911; 

■«  entered  /or 


From-- 

Oenerel. 
larUI. 

PrefcreulUil 

Fwndt. 

Poundf. 
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The  refined  eugais  from  (jreat  Brittdn  under  genentl  tariff  paid  11.08  per  100p(i|!uidi 
and  under  preferential  tariS  paid  72  cents  per  100  ponnda,  all  coneisting  exdusiTdi; 
of  BU^  renaod  in  "bonded  refineriea  in  Great  Brilain  from  i«w  sugar  fiT>m  Biic^ 
coloniee  and  paying  no  export  duty  out  of  Great  Britain. 

.  The  refinea  sugar  from  the  United  States  were  fancy  brands,  such  as  cryslal  dotni- 
noe,  which  a  few  people  in  Canada  will  have  at  any  coat.  Theee  paid  the  geuenl 
duty  of  $1.08  fier  100  tioundii  and  the  dumping  duty  of  the  difference  in  the  value  ic 
the  United  Slates  for  nome  consumption,  say  fV.SO  per  100  pounds,  and  the  price  »i 
which  it  was  sold  for  export,  say  f5.70  (len  United  States  drawback  of  tl.80  per  100 
pounds). 

The  entire  duty  on  such  si^ar  being  — per  100  pounds. 

Unit«d  States  granulated  sugar  if  sent  into  Canada  would  pay  geneial  tariff  duty 

of  — per  100  pounds  plus  dumping  tax  of  — pec  100  pounds,  the  difference 

between  New  Yorlc  refiners'  price  to  consumers  and  pnce  for  expori;. 

The  consular  reports  give  no  'prices  paid  for  raw  sugar  by  the  Canadian  refinen. 
For  five  months  ending  August  31,  1911,  the  sugar  entered  for  consumption  and  for 
refining  was  as  follows:  The  mt«rmediate  tariff  a*—''"-  ■"''■■  *"  »——<!'"  =-'"  - 


!a  only  to  treaties  and  nmie  exir. 


for  Canada.    (Great  Britain  has  a  treaty  with  Japan  wi\h  spe<'iai  duty  on  refined 
sugar  but  excludes  Canada.! 

(Not  abgra  No.  IS  I>uloh  studard.) 


Countries. 

tactfl. 

Pnbnotial 
larifl. 

Ptmait. 

ft.m.sm 

iu.»8;rai 

■»s 

8.w;.ssi 

in.at.m 

1«.OM,SIO 

j».hb.tt; 

j   'I7.7».7(B 

■IS.Ml.TM 

■  law: 

IS"' 

"S? 

iM 

«is 

11.4)8,  K 

■»■•■"" 

The  duties  paid  under  general  tarif^were  $1.25  per  100  pounds  on  refined  100°  iwt 
Duty  on  lawB  96°,  not  above  No.  16  Dutch  ftaadard,  B3i  cento  per  100  pound*. 
Preferential  duty  on  rawe  of  BS",  not  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard,  63  cent*  pvrlM 

BepI  refiners'duly 'm  raws- »e',  not  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard,  52)  cents  per  100 

pound.". 


itizecy  Google 
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IQaotatkuu  In  daUare  p«i  100  ponnda.] 


Uontrail. 

HiUbi. 

iin. 
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HdH/ax. — Quotations  are  fixed  by  Montreal  basis,  and  the  quotationaRiven  are  for 
delivery  wheraver  Halifax  competee  with  Uoutre^.  At  other  jminU  ffiJifuc  prices 
rise  above  the  Montreal  parity.  Halifax  is  allowed  to  sell  at  points  near  by  Uontresl 
at  10  cents  per  100  pounas  lees  than  Montreal  net  prices.  Wholesalers  sell  to  ret^eis 
at  refiner's  list  prices  less  I  per  cent. 

Wallacebut^  is  a  free-lance  in  the  sugar  trade.  Wallacebuig  sells,  delivered  in 
Houtreal,  at  15  cents  per  100  pounds  less  than  Montreal  refiner's  net  price.  Wallace- 
burg  sells  at  other  points  at  variable  pricM,  depending  on  whether  they  sell  to  whole- 
aalera  or  direct  to  retailers. 

Ntw  Yorh. — Arbuckle  list  price,  7.50  cents,  or  7.35  cents  net,  from  September  19  to 
Sept«inber  25. 

Compiled  from  Willett  &  Gray's  Statisticals. 

Steaits  SettllBIIbni. 

[Book  3,  p.  100,  SlncspCTt,  Blroits  SetUeiDnit,  Aug.  20, 1011.] 

,  imported  by  Chinese  merchants.     European  refined  sugar  is 


e.s8 

pounSr 

Bwi: 

The  Penary  consul  writer  until  recently  considerable  trade  ii 
Lump  sugar  from  England,  4-pciund  tins,  retails  a'  "■        -    - 
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100  pounds:  second-gndeJavB  selli  at  92.57  per  100  pounda;  third-grkde  JavsieUsi: 
92.52  per  100  pounds;  Penary  sells  at  92.112  per  100  pounds. 

Formerly  land  under  suftar  rultivation  is  now  in  rubber  and  sugar  is  not  likely  lu  hr 
grown  here  again  in  the  future. 

lBooks,p,  107.1 

No  dutieit  or  bounLiee. 

Great  Britain  and  accord  in);' y  ^trails  Settlement  is  a  party  to  the  convention  rrfiip- 
ing  entrance  otsuhaidized  sugar.  There  is  an  export  duty,  however,  onsugarandsugar 
ome  sent  from  the  Federated  ^lalny  States.  Siwar  cane  isgrown  largely  by  ihenative#. 
who  chew  the  cane  to  eiitract  the  juice.     (This  beata  Philippine  pn)ce«.  i 

(Page  1U8  gives  impnrte.  1909.1 

ArucA. 

lBaakS.p.ST.NaUl.  Durbui.  .\ut(.  n  1911.] 

No  tax  and  a  protection  duty.  Up  to  10  yeara  ago  Natal  piwluced  only  nkw  wigai. 
First  refinery  opened  in  1901. 

1.  Largest  towD  and  center  of  BUgM' growing  industry.  Has  two  refinoiee.  I^icee 
fixed  here  for  other  eectiooa  plus  Ireignt.    Sudden  rise  of  thiee-quarterB  of  a  cent  per 

Ciund  in  the  last  three  weeks  owing  to  drought  in  beet-growing  councriea  and  apeca- 
tion. 

2.  Customs  duty  of  86  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  preferential  railmy  frcrigfat  at 
421  cents  per  100  pounds. 

3.  Hoeambique  sugar  comes  in  free  of  duty  since  1909  in  return  for  Labor  from  Moz- 
ambique (Portugal)  For  the  gold  mines  of  the  Transvaal. 

■"*•'■'  '  ■■         -      '    -•  ""  —  '      retail,  6.06  cenis 


■s  control  entire  South  African  market,  having  d 

porteaei 


railway  conceteion  of  less  than  one-half  charged  on  importeo  sugar.    Thus  dictate 

— ^ce  and  keep  out  imported  sngB~     " —  "■ — • — ■-  " ■" ■ "*■- 

,e  amount  of  imports  depends  i 


Effice  and  keep  out  imported  sugar.    Crop  begins  in  Hay  and  n 

The  amount  of  imports  depends  entirely  upon  large  or  short  cr  , 

from  Australia  aikd  Mauritius  (crop  marketed  from  December  to  April).     Prices  loweat 


r  known  for  year  ending  June  30,  1911.  Past  six  week^  61  cents  per  100  pounds 
advance  governed  by  Iiondon  quotations.  No.  1  refined,  wholesalt,  95,65  pear  100 
pounds;  retail,  6  cen't^  per  pound.  Cube  sugar  from  Kngland  and  Germany  whule- 
sales  at  98,14  to  $8.36  per  100  pound.'.    England  hati  3  per  cent  preference  in  duty. 

Imported  sugar  pays  85  cents  pir  100  pounds  plus  91.10  freighi  from  Durban  tu 
Johannesburg  against  no  duty  en  Natal  sugar  and  53)  cents  pjr  100  pounds  freight. 
No  local  taxes. 

Inletestine  story  of  early  mining  aays  when  sugar  wa?  12  cent?  per  pound  (p.  ST). 

In  1S91  wholesale  price  97.90  and  retail,  12  cents  per  pound. 

In  1901  wholesale,  96.90  and  retail.  8  cents. 

[Book  .1,  p.  71.  Lourraoo  Mari[Ufi,  Sppt.  IS.  !»ll.    (Por»u»l  E»si  Afrira.)) 

The  sugar  industry  develops  rapidly  by  modem  machinery.  Entire  Transvaal  free 
of  duty  under  treaty.  Imports  some  sugar.  Portuguese  Ciovemment  derives  excise 
duty  on  si^ar  consumed  in  Mosambique  and  an  export  duty  on  all  exported  sugar  up 
to  a  limited  amount  per  annum.  Mozambique  sugar  into  Portugal  has  a  coloni^ 
preference  oE  one-half  the  customs  duty  on  the  first  6,000  tons.  Sugar  produced  in 
district  of  Beira,  Inhampanc,  and  Zambezia  when  imparted  intoLourenco  pays  a  duty 
of  20  Reis,  or  2  cents.  White  foreign  sugar  pays  80  Reie,  or  8  cents.  Tatee  cubee,  113- 
pound  packages,  at  wholesale,  97.50  per  100  pounds.     Retail,  12  cents  per  pound. 

Mozambique  whites,  $7.60  per  lOO  pounds  wholesale  and  8i  cents  pM  pound  retail. 

[Dook  i.  p.  9U.  Fort  KUwbtlh.  Cap*  dF  Oood  Hope,  Aug.  31. 1«ll.l 

Wholesale  beet,  refined,  granulated,  4.37  cents  per  pound  and  6  cents  per  pound 
luided. 

Wholesale  to  retail  25  cents  per  100  pounds  h^her.  (Chafes  lees  5  per  cent  for  cask 
and  rotaila  at  6  cents  per  pound.) 

^ee  page  75.) 

Freignt  from  Port  Elizabeth  to  Kimberly  (485  miles),  Natal  sugar,  56  cents  per  100 
pounds;  other  sugar,  $1.03.    Effect  of  bounty  on  Natal  sugar.    Prices  25  years,  page  77. 
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(Hoc*  S.  Sierra  laooe,  Afrto,  Oct.  M,  1911.    FreMown.) 
Cubes  and  lump.  96.75  pM  100  pounds  wholesale  and  8  cente  per  pound  retail, 
Gianulated,  fO.SO  per  100  pouDds  wholesale  and  8  cents  per  pound  retail. 
Import  duty,  $1.62  per  100  poundi  on  refined;  $0.  64  on  unrefined. 
Prices  of  unrefined,  96.33  per  100  pounds  whol(«ale  and  7  cents  per  pounds  retail. 
No   local  taxes.    No  back  prices.     Purchases  not  delivered  but  taken  away  by 
buyers. 


ulapar     RaUIlpH     Wholesale  per     Ketall  per 
gunds  pound  pound  pound 

loaf.  cut  Joat.         gruiulated.      gruiulated. 


Auk.  '^.  Durban. I 

AUB.  21.  JotttonMbuiK ts.l(-t8.3t>  , 

Sept.  IS,  Louranoo  Uaiqua  (Tutra) '.dO  , 

Aug.  31 ,  Port  EllaibMh ' 

Oct.  8,  Selus  Leom B.76  . 

S«pt.  la,  LounncD  MirquH  (klotunblqut) T.UO  : 


Import  duty  at  Sierra  LeoneisS1.62per  100  pounds  on  refined,  S0.54  per  100  pounds 
on  unrefined. 

Durban  has  two  refineries,  Pricee  fixed  at  Durban  (or  other  Bectionfi  rlus  freij^t. 
Customs  duly  on  imported  su)(ara  $0.85  per  100  pounds  and  preferential  railway  freight 
of  $0.42i  per  100  jrounds.     Mozambique  sugar  comeH  in  free  of  duty  by  treaty. 

Natal  produeem  control  entire  South  African  market  having  no  taxes  t«  pay  and 
railw-ay  conceptions  lera  than  one-half  charged  on  imported  su^car.  Freigttt  from 
Johannesburg  to  Durban  SI  .10  per  100  pounds  on  imported  su;>ar  against  53)  cenM  per 
100  pounds  on  Natal  sugar. 

Freight  to  Port  Elizabeth  485  miles  from  Durban  56  cents  per  100  pounds  on  Natal 
sugar  and  $1.03  on  imported. 

Everything  done  to  keep  out  imported  sugar  from  Africa  and  to  promote  the  domestic 
Natal  indufltry. 

The  Portugese  Government  levies  encise  tax  on  sugar  consumed  in  Mozambique 
and  an  export,  duly  on  all  exports  up  to  a  certain  limit  per  annum.  Mozambique 
sugar  into  portugal  ban  a  colonial  preference  of  one-half  the  cusioms  duties  on  the  first 
6,000  tons. 

Sugar  industry  is  developing  very  rapidly  in  Mozambique  with  new 'modem 
machinery,  etc. 

China, 


wv  n(  10  eonsulBT  rsnojls,  Includinn  .\moj',  Canton.  ChunKklnn 
llongkonf.  MuliOpn,  Tsln^au,  Pwatow,  and  TlenlBin,] 

It  of  these  districts  are  quite  similsi. 


f.  Har 


„___^  ._^,___.     .  ft  of  the  real  refined  sugar  jCWnasapplieB  native  BO<aUed 

refined,  which  is  really  semirefined  or  "washed  sugar"  and  Java  supplies  the  raw 
white  sugaiB.  I^lippine  Islands  sugar  goes  to  HoDgkoDg  now  to  a  much  teas  extent 
thui  before  the  United  States  last  tariS  bill,  and  me  three  refinsries  at  Hongkong 
receive  suppUee  now  from  Java  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

8.  AtopenpOTtamgarspavaaimportduty  <Hi  entry  and  ue  subject  to  a  taxonbeiDf 
sent  inland,  and  are  also  suDJect  to  several  other  local  taxes  at  each  "liktii"  i»  sta- 
tion they  pass  through,  so  that  a  buyer  never  knows  just  what  bis  sugar  will  cost  him 
debvered  until  he  receives  it  and  pays  these  so-called  "squeezes"  (graft).  Prices  do 
not  vary  much  throughout  China  at  the  outporta,  or  placee  where  ont  received  irom 
Hongkong  or  other  manuiacturere,  hence  Hot^;kong  and  a  few  other  places  are  a  good 
example  of  Chinese  prices, 

4.  Hongkong  is  a  "free  port,"  as  no  duties  are  aeaeeaed  on  importations  of  the  raw 
or  iflfinea  sugar.  There  are  3  refineries  there  which  can  refine  about  500,000  tons 
sugar  per  year.  (They  do  not  seem  to  do  so  much,  as  the  total  imports  in  1910  are 
given  as  254,677  tons;  1909,  339,634  tons;  1908,  250,469  tons.)  Leas  than  tour-fifths 
of  the  import*  go  into  refineries.  Exports  are  given  as  nearly  the  same.  In  1910 
fouT'&fths  of  imports  would  be  only  203,741  tons,  aud  one-fifth  goes  into  the  Chineee 
markets  or  into  industries.     (One-fifth  equals  50,936  tons.) 

5.  The  rise  of  the  sugar  production  in  Formosa  the  last  three  or  four  years  has  inter- 
ferred  with  the  Hoi^kong  trade  of  refiners.  Hongkong  claims  that  by  its  situation 
and  buying  [acililias  it  could  have  shipped  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States. 

8.  The  three  refineries  work  in  harmony.  One  issued  a  price  list  this^qasoP/WVirb 
we  give  and  also  the  retail  prices  of  a  native  dealer.  < 
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Bongkong  prien. 


Powdnvd  ((-pouiid  ttat).. 

Cnbn  (frfMrnd  Uiu) 

Cubn  (3-poiind  Uim) 

Cnbd,  cuka  (M)  poimdi). 
Cnbei,  cukt  (III  pounda). 

Cmuli  (gnmiiliMd) 

SMtninn: 

No.i 


1 
1 

K.CSf 

"ar 

OBUt 

CM 

S.«I 

i» 

in 

Nod  York  refiner*'  prket  on  tame  date. 


7.  Low^mde  mwB  from  MauritiuB  and  Javu  wn  sold  by  native  dealen  »t  I'o  tt 
2.20  cents  per  pound. 

8.  The  theoretical  profits  otreUilen  at  Hongkong  and  elaewheie  in  China,  uafaain 

by  tbe  reports,  are  10  pet  cent  above  cost,  but  actually  are  much  more,  tor  spedil 
reasons. 

9.  Hongkong  refiners'  export  prices  are  uncertain  but  understood  to  be  about  10  pv 
cent  lower  than  list  prices. 

10.  The  consul  at  Hongkong  says  the  export  pricesare  of  interest  in  detennining  ibf 
relationof  the  Hongkong  refineries  to  dominant  interests  in  the  United  Stales  as  i^inli 
the  trade  of  the  Pacific  coast.  (The  receipts  of  raw  and  'refined  sugar  from  Chiiit  at 
San  Francisco  were  in  1902,  BO  tons;  in  1903,  none;  19CM,  none;  1905,  none;  1B06.8S 
tons  of  refined;  1907,  189  Ions  (mostly  raws);  1908,  294  tons  (mostly  n-ws);  1909, 367 
tons  (mostly  raws);  1910,  282  tons  (mostly  raws);  1911,  to  dat«,  1,732  tcHM  (moaUy 
refined.)    W.  P.  W. 

(Prices  have  been  so  low  in  the  United  States  during  recent  years  that  do  foreign 
refined  can  afford  to  pay  the  duty.)    W.  P.  W. 

Honskong  being  a  nee  port  (no  duties)  supplies  of  refined,  as  well  as  raws,  on  beW 
from  all  over  the  world  at  Aort  notice,  so  that  jobbers'  prices,  of  necessity,  (oUov  IIk 
woiJd  prices. 

11.  At  Amou.— The  imports  of  1910  were  valued  at  911,909  for  whhe  sugar  ud  *< 
$48,334  for  refined.  The  nigara  used  are  native,  Javaa,  and  some  from  E<aigkM>|t' 
Foreigners  use  the  Hongkone  sugar  and  Chinese  the  others.  There  is  an  import  dntv 
up  to  No.  10  Dutch  standard  of  0.2  cents  per  100  pounds;  No.  11  Dutch  standard  sua 
above  ( raw B  and  refined),  11.6  cents  per  100  pounds.  Priceof  beet  native  suf^isl-W 
cents  per  pound,  of  poorest  grade  1.40  cents  per  pound. 

Price  of  semirefined  sugar  No.  1.  2.77  cents;  No.  3,  2.26  cents.  Foreign  Mf* 
(refined)  No.  1,  2.S1  cent*<:  No.  3,  2.65  cents. 

Jtelail  priat. 

Native  sugar 1, 04  to  l-M 

Native  semirefined 2.M1«i^ 

Foreign  refined 3,05  lol8 

As  these  foreign  refined  quotations  are  below  the  Hongkong  quotations  for  cabt- 
they  are  probably  the  lower  grades  of  granulated  and  soft  sugar. 
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12.  At  CanUm  {popuUtioa  about  1,000,000  pieople,  but  a  distributing  ceater  t(» 
50,000,000  people). — No  statistics  are  publiahed.  Has  small  impofta  of  foteiga  sugar. 
In  1009,  2,050,000  pounds  brown  &nd  31,948,000  ponnda  white  sugar.  Beat  native 
white  sugar  (semiretined}  sells  at  3.24  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  3.72  cents  per 
pound  retail.  Cheapest  native  brown  sugar  1.66  cents  per  pound  wholesale,  1.91  cents 
per  pound  retail.  Java  sugar.  No.  24  Dutch  standard  (white),  sells  at  3.14  cents  pw 
pound  whole«Je  and  3.61  cents  per  pound  retail. 

13.  At  Chungking  (August  21, 1911).— Report  covers  a  province  of  50,000,000  people. 
No  foreign  miga  imported.  Three  kinds  of  sugar  are  manufactured,  two  of  law  and 
one  of  refinea.  The  latter  adulterated  with  pea  flour  (aoy  peas).  The  best  brown 
BUgar  wholeaalee  at  1.T3  cents  pet  pound  and  retails  at  1.90  cents  per  pound.  The 
lowest  browns  wholewle  at  1.58  cents  per  pound  and  retail  at  1.74  cents  per  pound. 
The  best  wbite  (semirefined)  wholesales  at  3,07.  cents  per  pound  and  retails  at  3.18 
cents  per  pound.  The  lowest  white  wholesales  at  2.85  cente  per  pound  and  retails 
at  3  cents  per  pound.  The  sugar  is  univet»lly  grown  throughout  the  Province.  A 
email  local  tax  is  collected  at  place  of  manufacture  of  .18  cent  per  pound.  Prices 
five  years  ago  were  from  5  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  lower  than  now. 

14.  At  Foocftow  (August  19, 1911).^Hongkong  refiners  are  lai^e  importers  of  refined. 
Native  sugar  comee  to  a  shipping  port,  Hsmg,  about  halfway  to  Amov.  Competition 
is  active,  Best  white  BUgar  (native)  is  3.46  cents  per  pound ;  poorest  brown  2.60  cents 
per  pound  wholesale  ana  retails  at  10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  higher.  There  is  an 
internal  revenue  tax  at  several  stations  between  shipping  point  and  Foochow,  and 
each  one  passed  collects  toll,  and  ¥50  to  $100  may  have  to  be  paid  before  the  goods 
reach  Foochow.  After  the  buyer  at  Hsing  pays  these  bills  he  arranges  his  prices 
according  to  the  coet  of  shipment.  Foreign  sugars  do  not  come  under  these  cbargee, 
being  imported  through  the  castomhouse  and  paying  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 
If  shipped  out  of  port  they  are  subject  to  an  inland  transit  duty  of  2}  per  cent  more. 
Foreign  sugar  is  eold  with  4  per  cent  tare  and  3  per  cent  off  for  cash,  or  1  per  cent  tor 
flO  days.  Java  sugars,  No.  24  Dutch  standard,  wholesale  at  3.70  cents.  Beet  Manilas 
at  3.60  cents  per  pound;  retail  at  10  per  cent  and  20  per  cent  higher.  In  1891  Javas 
(white)  No.  24  Dutch  standard  sold  at  5.31  cents  per  pound.  In  1901  at  3.51  cento, 
in  1906  at  2.82  cents.  Refloed  in  1896  was  3.95  cente,  in  1901  3.51  cents,  and  in  1906 
3.06  cents  per  poimd. 

15.  At  Barbxn  (September  11,  1911),— The  sugar  business  is  divided  between  the 
Chinese  aDd  Ruaian  trade.  The  Chineee  sell  Japanese  and  Hongkong  sugars.  Prices 
lor  best  brown  sugar  were  4.20  cents  per  pound  wholewlc,  4.50  cents  retail.  Lowest 
grade  brown,  3.70  cents  wholeMie  to  4  cents  retail.  Japanese  best,  4.10  cento  whole- 
tale  to  4.30  cento  retail,  and  a  brown  Chineee  sugar,  imported  from  Canton,  sells  at 
3  cento  wholesale  to  3.30  cento  retail.  There  ia  a  email  local  tox  at  one  place  near  the 
European  settlement.  The  Russians  sell  two  kinds  of  aagax,  cubes  and  granulated, 
part  of  which  is  made  in  Ruaiiaand  part  in  Poland,  at  a  factory  near  Harbin.  These 
are  both  beet  sugars.    Lately  the  local  granulated  has  driven  out  the  Russian. 

Priett  in  cenU  ptr  pound. 
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Cubes  are  sold  in  boxes  of  162}  pounds,  barrels  216)  pounds,  while  granulated  is 
sold  in  bags  of  234^  pounds. 

16.  At  ll'ukden,  China  (September  2,  1911).— There  are  here  three  grades  of  white 
sugar,  of  which  prices  at  wholesale  are  3^  cento,  2)  cento,  2]  cento  per  pound,  and  three 
grades  of  brown  sugar,  at  2}  cento,  2|  ceuU,  and  2  cento  per  pound.  Kliites  in  ba^s 
of  ID  pounda  and  133  pounds  each  have  the  largest  sale,  and  browns  in  bags  of  133 
pounds.  There  is  a  duty  of  1^  mills  per  pound  on  white  sugar  and  -^  mills  per  pound 
on  the  brown  at  porto  which  are  open  to  receive  shipmento,  plus  slight  wharfage  dues, 
and  to  this  there  is  added  a  tax  of  one-half  of  the  amount  of  the  duty  if  the  sugar  is 
seat  into  theinterior.    Other  taxes  of  3  per  cent  maximum  are  levied,  making  whole- 
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nie  prii-«H  at  Iha  iuicrior  abuut  lo  per  fcnt  higher  than  at  the  seabatrd.  ('hiDC» 
retsiteni  ehar)ce  20  per  cent  over  wholemte  prices  pliu  duties,  taxes,  etc  The  wbitt 
mig&r  used  is  I'hteay  liupptied  by  Iliingkuaft  retinera,  while  moet  uf  the  bromi  eapt 
eocnea  fnun  South  *  hina.     Pricee  h8\e  been  very  steiuly  for  five  yeioiB. 

17.  .41  Tiuii/.fii,  China  (AugauL  12,  IHll). — HoDttlcMiKbnods  are  almost  exrliuivel> 
uaed.  Some  whiileAole  quotations  lA  white  powdered  at  S3. 93  per  133  [Munda,  equil 
U>  2.95  i-enUi  pv.r  iiuiiiiil  duwn  to  2.50  cenlji  per  pound.     Since  the  middle  of  June 

icea  havp  MariHl.  ndvancint;  'i2  cenM  per  100  pouiide  (about  i  cents  per  poundv 
mgkung  rcfmiTN  relused  ordereand  sokl  ahead  to  November.  All  sugars  sold  in  tin 
boxee,  Kiuioy  ba^ti,  !«•  matt,  bags  and  bulk.  Nu  lot-al  taxes  except  import  duly  <« 
tO.OBK  per  100  pounds  on  brown  su^r;  S0.113  per  100  puundH  on  white  BuitEar.  Hong- 
kong Rnmulated  is  retailed  at  foreif^^upHat  .^.70  cenleper  pound,  or  100  pounds  f<>i 
M.57.  t'ubea  retail  in  G-pouod  tins  al  7  ctmts  per  pound.  Chinese  ahope  reuil 
gnmulated  at  4  cents  ancf  i'uben  at  6j  rents.  Powdered  or  confectionary  sugar  i» 
retailed  at  II  cents  per  pound,  or  10  puun<li<  utn  be  bou^t  at  9^  c-ents  per  pound. 
Prices  have  llurtualed  about  5  per  cent  in  live  years. 

18.  At  Siivtou;  CAina  (August  14,  1911). — llenter  of  ancient  BUf^u  indnsliy  ot  China 
and  is  still  important.  The  exports  in  1910  were  42,313  tons  of  brown  and  14,701  toiv 
of  while  sugar.  There  are  four  grades  of  white  sugar  (refined).  No.  1  sells  at  3.S9 
cents  per  pound,  No.  2  at  3.63  cents  per  pound,  and  No.  3  at  3.53^  cents  per  pound, 
and  No,  4  at  3  cents  to  3.0&  cents  per  pound.  The  retail  price  is  about  20  per  ceni 
above  the  wholesale.  Cirade«  Noe.  1,  2,  and  3  are  known  as  refined  sugar.  No.  4  i^ 
a  medium  raw  sugar  (brown)  and  is  worth  about  2,43  cents  lo  3  cents  per  pound. 

1910.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  and  four  tons  white  sugar  imported;  1,000  com 
refined  imported  (mostly  &om  llongkui^)  and  retailed  at  4.23  cents  to  4.86  cents  per 
pround  in  10-pound  cloth  bags.    The  wholesale  price  is  3.38  cents  per  pound. 

19.  At  TutUnn,  China  (October  6,  1911). — Raw  sugars  are  mostly  Chinese  and 
Javas.  The  fanae*  from  Swalow,  Amoy,  and  (.'anton.  Although  called  raw  sugar, 
they  have  been  subjected  to  some  process  of  refining  called  "washing."  Refined 
sugar  mostly  cornea  from  Hongkong.  Japauew  making  strong  effort  to  get  the  rnarket 
and  the  imports  are  increasing.  One  Persian  sells  so-called  ".\merican  Cuba  sugar" 
in  100-pound  cans.  Wholesale  prices  of  refined  white  sugar  ue  4.01  cents  per  pound, 
and  yellow  sugar  3.70  cents  per  pound.  Retail  prices  of  refined  white  are  □  cents  per 
pound,  and  yellow  4  cents  per  pound.  Uongliong  cubes  retail  at  7.50  .centn  per 
pound,    American  cubeti  (bo  called)  relail  al  9  cenis  per  pound. 


f,  mi.] 


The  raw  siiear  i^  ;rrown  In  south  of  China,  exported  to  Hongkong  and  refined,  and 
then  imported  into  China. 

It  is  Rubject  only  to  a  smalt  ad  \'alorem  duty  and  ejcapes  the  native  custo 
'"  '  ■'  would  have  to  pay  if  ^hipijed  from  South  (Tiiiia  direct  to  other  provi 


IS  far  as  American. 


Sugar  is  handled  by  retail  trade  only  From  Hongkong  refiners. 

White  granulated,  4.30  cents  per  jiound;  light  brown,  4  cents  per  pound;  cubc«, 
B  cents  per  pound;  and  pulverized  (icing),  10  cents  per  pound. 
Freight  from  Shanghai  is  pS  per  ton  by  rail  and  9o7  per  ton  by  river. 
No  local  charges. 

|Book  1,  NpHCbwauti,  China.  Aug.  4, 1>11,[ 

Sugar  UHcd  here  is  imported  from  the  Philippines,  Formosa,  and  Japan  proper  by 
way  ot  Hongkong. 

No  local  taxes  beyond  a  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  which  foreign  and  native  sugar 
share  alike. 

Pre(>ent  prices:  Pure  granulated,  wholesale,  $4  per  100  pounds;  retail,  4.40  cenie 
per  pound.  White  granulated,  wholesale,  $4  per  100  pounds;  retail,  4.40  conti'  per 
pound. 

Abtssinia, 

[Book  l,p.~-,  AdiB  Ababn.  .\ug.  14,  leil.) 

1.  Produces  no  sugar. 

2.  Imports  granulated  from  Austria,  cut  sugar  (cubes  and  dominoe)  from  France, 
cones  (loaf  and  crushed)  from  France  and  Italy.    These  are  mostly  made  from  beets. 
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3.  Pricee:  Gr&nulated,  wholesale,  8^  cents  per  pound;  retail,  14  cents  per  pound, 
cut  aug&r,  wholeeale,  9  cents  per  pound;  retail,  14  cents  pet  pound;  conee,  wholeesle, 
11  cents  per  pound;  retail,  14  cents  per  pound. 

4.  The  import  duty  is  10  per  cent  on  local  valuation.  The  price  at  interior  points 
rises  to  20  cente  per  pound. 

6.  Importations  for  consumption  in  1909  were  about  58,253  pounds  (about  26  long 

6.  There  are  no  local  chai^^  or  other  conditions  affecting  prices, 
Greece. 

IBook  B,  p,  1.  Atbena,  July  4, 1911,1 

liUmp  sugar  only.     From  Austria  (2  grades),  import  duty  and  tai  staled  by  Patras. 

[Pages,  Patrus,  Julj  IS,  19II,| 

Al  white,  SO, 118  per  pound,  wholesale,  and  90.123  per  pound  retail. 
■    SmaJl  Bquaree  (loaf),  10,118  wholesale  and  |0,123  retail, 

A  loose  white  ^granulated),  $0,117  per  pound  wholesale  and  $0,123  retail, 

B  loose  white  (granulated),  $0,116  per  pound  wholesale  and  $0.12  per  pound  retail . 

No  variation  in  pricee.    Sold  in  bulk  at  retail,  ■ 

Import  duty,  $0,075  per  pound  on  all  sugar. 

Octroi  tax,  $0,004  per  pound  on  all  sugar. 

Nojnanufacture.    No  back  pricee. 


Prices:  Al  white,  12.30  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  13.30  cents  per  pound  retail. 

Small  aquaree  (loaf),  12. 30  cen^  per  pound  wholeeale  and  13.30  cents  per  pound  retail. 

.1  loose  white  (Aueman  moist),  wholesale,  12.10  cents  per  pound;  retail,  12,50  cents 
per  poujid, 

B loose  white  (Austrian  moist),  wholesale,  12.10  cents  per  pound;  retail,  12.50  cents 
per  pound. 

(:4uppleinenlsr>',  \lcxiindrlii,  .\uk.  Ln  1011.) 

The  Societe  Generale  et  de  la  Rafflnerie  d'Egypte  is  practically  the  only  sugar 
refinery  in  Egypt. 

Prices:  Loaf,  $3.75  per  100  pounds,  wholesale;  retail,  5|  t 
Granulated,  $3.22  per  100  pounds,  wholeeale,  and  4}  to  5}  centi 

Large  retail  stores  use  delivery  wagons, 

CbY  LON— Co  WJliB  o. 

{Book  .'<.  p.  ST,  ttept.  2,  leu.) 

AuBlialian,  Uauritius,  and  Fiji  sugar  imported  but  less  than  3,300  hundredweight 
For  11  months. 

Price  of  these  varies  Erom  $2.75  to  $3.25  per  hundredweight  and  retailed  at  5  lo  6) 
cents  per  pound;  now  6  cents  per  pound. 

Cuba  sugar  sells  H  cents  more  than  granulated. 

Natives  sell  in  pabn-leaf  packages  and  keep  accounts  on  palm  leaves. 

Importations  from  Austria,  Java,  and  Hongkong  for  past  12  months,  330,000  hun- 
dredweight; Java,  170,000  hundredweight;  Honckong,  130,000  hundredwei^t; 
Auab'ia,  30,000  hundredweight;  Hongkong  preferred,  Austria  sectmd,  and  Java  last. 

All  224-pound  bags. 

Retailers  sell  at  same  prices  for  same  grades. 

China  sugar  is  bought  in  China  at  $4  and  sold  at  4.S7  cents  per  pound  retail. 

Auatriasugar  is  bought  in  Austria  at  $3.24  per  100  pounda  and  sold  at4.3S  cents  per 
pound  retail. 

Java  sugar  is  bought  in  Java  at  $3.12  per  100  pounds,  wholesale,  and  sold  at  4,54 
cents  per  pound  retail. 

Retailers  sell  at  6  cents  now. 
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(Book  7,  p.  71,  CoDsUutliioidii,  July  12,  ISll.) 


Prices  early  part  of  June: 

1.  TrieetA:  Beet  fine  granulated.  $0.0351  per  pound  wholesale  to  fO.395  p^paunl 
letail;  Russian  crystah,  (0.0295  per  pound  Tholeaale  (raw,  hard  sug&r),  Wi-OSH  pa 
pound  retail;  Trieste  aquares,  $0,038  per  pound  wholeeale  to  $0.0505  per  pound  retail: 
Tate'e  No.  1  cubes,  $0,048  per  pound  wholewle  to  $0,072  per  pound  retail. 

Prices  fluctuate  much.  For  inatance.  fine  granulated  sold  at  $0,046  per  pound  tul 
at  $0.0418  per  pound.  The  large  stores  make  deliveries  in  all  the  suburbs  at  «ine» 
town  prices.  The  smaller  stores  charge  extra.  Above  prices  include  duty,  ^pping 
lees,  and  deliverage.  Duties  are  11  per  cent  ad  valorem  at  customhouse  and  2fv 
cent  port  fees.  No  other  char^.  No  change  in  prices  in  the  last  two  years  and  vat 
little  in  former  years.  No  statistics  available.  One  class  of  dealers  who  contiBCtvitli 
the  sugar  coiupaniee  for  one  entire  year's  output  at  a  certain  fixed  price  are  thus  bein; 
independent  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  market.  Majority  of  sugar  cornea  from  Triefle. 
When  a  ship  leaves  Trieste  a  lel^ram  is  sent  to  the  merchanls  of  Constantiaopk 
naming  quantity.  The  merchants  get  together,  compan  notes  on  the  amount  of  sugir 
on  band,  and  then  the  price  is  arranged.  If  there  is  much  on  band,  the  price  will  be 
lower;  if  scardtj',  the  price  will  rise,  Dutch  and  French  sugar  no  longer  can  com- 
pete with  Austrian. 

|P.  74,  Beirut,  July  26, 1011.) 

Sugar  comes  from  France,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Egypt  in  the  order  named. 
Only  refined  sugars  used. 
Prices  to-day  are: 


Retail  prices  the  same  in  all  localities  in  small  packages. 

The  onlv  tax  levied  is  the  custom  duty  of  11  per  cent  ad  val«em. 

Fricee  fluctuate  by  Iiondon  Exchange  quotations. 


Book  7,  page  77,  gives  pricee  at  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa  since  1887.  Some  conodcnUf 
VBriatdons  shown,  with  1910  and  1911  the  highest  with  one  exception,  1S8S  (6  cnl' 
per  pound),  when  all  the  world  was  high. 

(No  summary  needed,) 


[Book.T,  p.81,  A(V,31,1SII,1 

^ lomesticuBe.    No  maoub „ 

J B  grade  brou^t  in — oystaliEed  sugar  from  Germany,  Buvia,  AvsUi*! 

Mkuiitius,  and  Java. 

Wholesale  pricee,  4  cents  per  pound;  duty  paid  of  7^  per  cent;  $0,044  per  ptnnaoB 
three  months  credit. 

Retail  price,  $0.0456  per  pound. 

Retail  trade  entirely  in  hands  of  the  Indian  merchant.  No  deliwy  mgou- 
Bvvers  take  the  goods  with  them. 

Customhouse  duty,  7i  per  cent. 

No  local  taxes  or  Ixnintiee. 
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[Book  7.  p.  30,  Belgiadt,  June  30, 1911.] 


Tlie  entire  coosumption  of  Servia  is  supplied  b^  the  one  beet^ugar  f&cUzy  is  the 
country,  aituated  near  Belgrade,  whcee  output  ia  just  equal  to  the  total  coueumption 
of  th«  couBliy. 

Importations  an  made  impossible  by  an  import  duty  of  32.62  per  100  poonde,  eo 
that  the  factcoy  has  a  pnctiad  monopoly  of  the  trade. 

The  foUowit^  are  the  bctqry  prices  in  not  less  than  10-ton  lots: 


a 

Bdtall, 
pttlOO 
pound*. 

f7.8J( 

Theee  j^cee  include  exdao  tax  of  $2.62  per  100  pounds  <»i  all  coDsumed  in  the 
country.    None  ever  exp<Mled. 

Granulated  is  not  retailed,  but  used  mostly  by  manufocturera  (eonfectionen). 
Cubes  and  powdered  generally  used  for  consumption.  No  prices  obtainable  for  past 
years, 

Ybnbzuela.. 

IBoak  T,  p.  TS,  Porlo  Cabello,  June  27, 1911.] 

Two  grades,  both  local  Venezuela  sugar,  of  what  is  called  refined. 

Maracaibo  sells  wholesale  at  S6.54  per  100  pounds. 

Juan  Diaz  selb  wholesale  at  t7  per  100  pounds. 

Retail  prices,  both  grades,  7i  cents  per  pound. 

Sugar  business  pays  same  tax  as  other  business,  and  depends  on  amount  of  business; 
also  a  local  or  municipal  tax  of  $0.70  ■pet  100  pounds  which  is  brought  into  the  3tate 
from  another  State, 

Brown  sugar  from  sugar  cane  is  sold  in  its  natural  state  and  is  most  used. 

Sugar  is  higher  than  five  years  ago. 

Consul  sends  samplee  and  sorts. 

{Book  T,  p.  78,  Lb  Onaln,  VmeiuiLii,  June  Z>,  IDIl.) 

Venezuela  sugar  is  of  recent  development  in  grain  sugar. 

Wholesale,  t6.46  per  100  pounds  in  large  lots;  $6.50  per  100  pounds  in  small  lols; 
K.B5  per  single  100-pound  sack. 

Retails  at  t0.0965  per  pound. 

Guatire  sugar  sells  wholesale  at  16.17  per  lOO  pounds  and  retails  at  9  and  9)  cents 
per  pound. 

Maiacaibo  sugar,  $7.52  per  100  pounds  at  wholesale,  and  duty  too  high  for  importa- 
tions,  55  per  cent  plus  1  per  cent  on  what? 

HoNnnnas. 

(Books,  p.  4,  Olba,  EoDduw,  Aug.  3, 1911.) 

New  York  refined,  cubee,  and  granulated  control  the  market. 

Wholesale,  $0,092  per  pound,  and  retail,  10  cents  pet  poimd. 

Crude  sugar  sold,  all  for  domestic  use,  in  molds:  5.60  cents  per  pound  wholesale; 
flf  cents'per  pound  retail.  No  change  in  five  years.  Small  tax  on  crude  sugar. 
Import  duty,  national  tax,  customhouse  fees  amount  to  3)  cents  per  pound. 

[P.  e,  Puerto  Coito,  Aug.  T,  1911.) 

Supplies  come  from  Guatemala,  United  Statee,  and  Germany,  which  sends  beet 
surar,  and  the  consumption  of  which  is  decreasing. 

Guatemala  sugars  are  from  brown  to  white  (eemirefined)  and  come  in  free  of  duty 
under  treaW.  It  sella  at  wholesale  at  $3.80  to  $5.20  per  100  pounds  at  the  dock,  and 
inland  at  $6.80  to  $6.60  per  100  pounds,  and  retails  at  7i  cents  per  pound.        ^^.  1.. 
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United  Siaiex  relined  coineti  in  bftireln  utd  b^a  of  cubes  and  graDulkted,  ami  pa>' 
duty  uf  2  cento  per  pound;  municipal  tax  of  0.40  cent  per  pound,  and  cuBtomb'^M 
fees  of  L(iOcentHp*T  pound;  a  total  ot  4  cenu  per  pomid. 

Whulesolefl  at  $n  to  tX.SO  per  100  poundH.  itnd  retaik  at  7  cents  per  pound. 

German  wllw  at  the  wauie  price  an  American.  Xaiive  crude  xwed  by  the  niti-? 
makes  Tme  !<irup  and  woiild  doulnless  find  ready  market  in  the  United  StMe*.  J. 
larf^  amount  of  migai  cane  in  grown  in  Hnndurae  for  rum  making  to  be  sold  to  itt 
Government,  which  cnnlmls  the  liijuor  monoiwly. 

|P.  H.  Tf|Cii«lc>l|M,  Hondaraa,  Inly  ST.  lait.) 

Almuei  all  au)^  used  in  thin  district  is  imported  from  Salvador  and  Nicw^ui. 
Inferior  quality  of  refined  and  only  one  grade. 
Wholesale.  $5,60  In  M.40  per  100  pounds. 

Say  cost  at  Amapala,  I3.Z5  per  100  pounds  (retail  5  cents  per  pound). 
freight,  road  tax.,  sanilsjy  lax,  52  cents  to  Sun  Lorenzo. 
Dispatch  agent  fees.    6  cents. 
Freight  to  T^tucigalpa.  80  rente. 
Municipal  lax,  40  cents. 
I'haiceH.  $1.26. 
Wholeaale  coat,  $5,03  per  lOO  pounds:  retail  at  6cents  per  pound  and^ometime^lw 


[Hook  0,  p.  Sfi,  Corlaio,  July  M.  mi.] 

All  domestic  manufacture  used  here. 

So  refineriea. 

White  sugar,  wholcHkle.  $4.15  per  100  pounds,  and  retail.  4.e 

second  frrade,  wholesale.  $3.38  per  100  pounds,  and  3. ST  — ' 

Considerable  raw  euiiar  is  shipped  to  Vai 
No  local  taxes  and  no  bounties. 


I  P.  9l>,  Boma  Kongo.) 

w  per  pound. 


«,  Hergeti.  July  S, 


No  mipir  relineries  hpre.    No  raw  suirar  is  imported.    No  local  taxes  or  chaigM 
aft  ectiuR  prices. 
Loaf  cubes.  $6.27  per  100  pounds  wholesale  and  6.82  cents  per  pound  retail. 
nranulated  (Enphsht,  $5.90  wholesale  and  6.09  cents  per  pound  retail. 
Granulated  (German).  $5.78  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  6.09  cents  per  pound 

IF.  U»,  rhri«ianU.Jiine30,  mi.| 

Imports  to  Norway.  45,000  tone,  mostly  from  Germany. 

Prices  ae  quoted  oy  board  of  trade  to-day.  Wholesale  loaf,  SJ  cents  per  pound, 
including:  import  duty  of  2.14  cents  per  pound;  retjtil,  7i  cent*  per  pound. 

Granulated,  6  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  7  cents  per  pound  retail  (all  beet 
sugars). 

Cane  cuhpg,  SJ  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  OJ  cents  per  Iwund  retail. 

Para<]i:av. 

[Book  ti,  p.  im,  .\.-riiiiilou,  Aug,  21,  Ml.] 

New  York,  Rranulated  S5,75;  New  York,  cubes  $6. 

Suear  imported.  Based  on  July  Montevideo  quotation,  first  class,  "Say"  French 
cut,  $6.36  per  100  pounds;  "Say'' lump  sifted,  0-13  per  100  pounds;  German  lump. 
13.70  per  100  pounds;  Auetrian  praaulated,  $3.60  per  100  pounds. 

Importers  jMiy  duty  and  customhouse  fees,  amounting  to  42)  per  cent  ad  valorsm. 
the  valuation  being  ^xed  by  tariff  act.  $l),053  per  100  pounds  for  refined  in  KNtenl. 
and  at  S0.lHi5  per  100  pounds  for  special  i:ui  sugar.     Imported  sugar  is  also  subiected 


ilernal-reveuue  lax  of  .¥0.00034  to  *0.O0038  per  100  pounds. 


■  OQlC 
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The  value  of  the  peeoe  ia  subject  to  great  Huctu&tions.  Reteil  pricea  aie  neithei 
uniform,  or  eUble.  Eftcb  deAler  Rxtm  hie  pcicei  to  suit  his  buaineei.  ImporMd  migar 
noir  retails  at  S)  cents  per  pound,  and  domestic  St  6}  ceots  per  pound. 

Tbere  is  but  one  sugar  factory  in  Paraguay. 

Production  of  Faraway  auKar  factory  in  1911  will  be  540  tons.  Three  yeara  ago  it 
was  1.280  tons,  or  about  ono-nalt  its  capacity. 

Tlie  induBtty  ie  badly  handi<;Hpped  by  tack  of  production  of  sugar  cane,  which  is 
cultivated  only  in  small  patches. 

iDook  a,  p.  130.) 

When  the  industry  was  slarted  the  factory  offered  plantere  (2.40  per  ton  of  cans, 
which  "woA  not  sufficient  to  stinmlate  production,  and  the  price  was  raised  to  (3  per 
ton  and  is  now  93.40  per  ton,  but  the  production  is  still  far  below  requirements  for 
local  trade.  To-day  22  pesos  is  equal  to  fl.85  United  8tatee  currency.  In  a  week  it 
may  be  $1.97  United  States  currency,  but  the  price  of  suitar  will  stifi  be  J1.66  for  10 
kiloa,  7)  cents  per  pound. 

(Peao.  7^  cents  to  8)  ceqts,  varies  constautly.) 

Morocco. 

[nook  u,  p.  75,  Tnngleni.l 

For  five  centuries  or  more  no  sugar  produced. 

Supplies  come  from  Prance,  Austria,  G«naMiy,  BelgiutD.  and  Holland. 

Only  two  gmdeB  imported. 

Firat,  Double  refined  in  loaves  or  blocks  of  5  pounds. 

Second.  Refined  cubes  in  110-pound  cases. 

Third.  A  small  amountof  granulated. 

French  bring  moat.  No  loral  or  other  taxes  except  customhouse  duties,  12)  )>er 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Retail  prices  very  regular. 

Wholesale  prices  are  based  on  I.  o.  b.  Marseilles  for  French,  f.  o.  b.  Trieste  for 
Austrian,  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg  for  German,  f.  o.  b.  Antwerp  for  Belgium,  f.  o.  b.  Ainat«rdam 
for  Dutch. 

Retail  price  now  is  5  cents  per  pound  and  varies  witb  fluctuation  of  the  currency  as 
well  as  with  prices  in  export  countries. 

POBTUOAL. 
[Book  f.  p.  122,  Lisbon,  July  21,  lull.) 

The  wholesale  prices  of  raw  sugar  most  extensively  used  in  Portugal  are  as  follows: 

Pemambuco  sugar,  S2.73  per  100  pounds;  Mocambique.  $3.33;  Austrian.  $3.33; 
Madeira,  $8.80  (out  of  markef). 

Say  the  difference  between  m  bond  and  duties  and  local  taxes  paid  is  $0.04  per  100 
pounds,  the  cutitomhouse  duty  bein^  $0.55  per  100  pounds,  (here  is  a  duty  allowance 
on  colonial  sugars  of  27)  per  cent  less  than  the  $0.d4  dutv.  The  corresponding  differ- 
ence on  refined  is  $0.74  per  100  pounds;  wholesale  pn'ces,  cut  loaf,  $12.27  per  100 
pounds,  and  retail.  ISj  cents  to  13)  cents. 

Granulated,  110.27  wholesale  and  10}  cents  to  It)  cents  per  pound  retail. 

Consul  was  probably  in  error,  and  when  corrected,  then  pnce  would  bo,  cut  loaf, 
$S,  wholesale,  against  S)  cents  to  9  cents  per  pound  retail. 

Gnoutated,  $7.40  per  100  pound,  wholesale, against  7)  cents  to  8)  cents  per  pound, 

Sales  at  retail  in  pa]>er  bags,  except  loaf,  which  comes  in  pasteboard  boxee<. 

[Book  7,  p.  1,  Duchamt,  July  14,  L>ll.| 

Factory  price,  loaf  and  cubes,  85.69  to  $5.93  per  100  pDundi-;  (minulalcd,  S.i.2.>  I  ii 
$5.52. 

There  are  lour  or  five  refineries  and  all  vary  a  little  in  grades. 

Retail  prices  vary  from  50  cents  to  55  cents  per  100  pounds  above  the  refiners. 

Loaf,  6)  cents  to  6)  cents,  and  granulated,  5)  centA  to  G  cents. 

Import  duty,  $3,06  per  100  puunds  until  March,  1918.  (French  book  says  $2.45  per 
100  pounds.)     Export  duty,  $0,789  per  100  pounds  on  exports. 

Bounty  to  sugar  manufacturers,  $0,965  per  100  pound!),    Itnuntv  I'eoses  in  March, 

1B14.  I,:   _..,    „C>0" 
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No  aUtistira  fot  2S  yean). 

F^CM  are  fixed  by  the  Tri<N>t«  Bouw  for  Black  Sea  pOTts  and  by  Pngn^  i^  ^"^ 
on  the  Danube  or  in  the  interior. 

niitiufl  an<l  Usee  on  loaf  sugar  are  (afireos  with  Fronch  book): 

Duty  (per  100  pounds) H  4-=. 

Excise  tai I- ;'■ 

Toial 4-7" 

Duly tf 

ExrU'  ux i-  :i 

I'ricea  at  Varua  on  the  Ulack  St*: 

Cubi'ti  in  (-ases,  $T.S7  per  100  pounds  wboleaale;  reUil,  Slj.80  to  $S.7n. 

Uranulalnl  in  bafCH,  ST.70  wholPNale;  retail,  lA/M  to  $Aj. 

Panama. 

[Book  a,  p.  Ill,  IqIj  it,  1*11.] 

Consumption:  i^">- 

1906. i.m 

1910 1.4W 

United  States  supplied HO 

England  supplied 13J 

Gennany  supplied IK 

SpaniA  America Slo 

(All  refined  sugar.)  r'^FP!'4 

Refined  is  loaf  sad  Etanulalod.    An  inferior  quality,  used  moatlv  by  ii*ti^-e«. 

Comes  from  Central  and  South  America  (San  Salvador  and  Ecuador;  and  coMs  in 

Panama,  freight  and  duty  included,  3  cents  to  3}  cents  per  pound  and  retails  at  3j 

cents  to  3  j  cents  per  pound. 


Import  duty  121  per  cent  ad  valorem.    No  local  taxes. 

Ameriain  ftranulated  retails  at  6  cents  per  pound  and  American  cubes  at  7j  cent«. 

As  a  rule  sugar  is  a  trifie  cheaper  in  ^tt  Fnuiciaco  than  in  New  York  for  import 


here.    Ui&nulated,  present  price,  f.  o.  b.,  San  FSiuideco  or  New  Yodt,  31  cents 
3}  cents  per  pound.    Price  in  Panama  per  100-pound  sack,  S4.25  to  $4.50,  amd  5  centf 
per  pound  at  retail. 

Cut  loaf  and  cubes  f.  o.  b.  Now  York,  $3.75  por  100  pounds;  in  Panama,  96.fi0  per 
barrel;    retail,  Tt  cents  per  pound. 

The  Panama  Railroad  retails  Americwi  sugar  (National  Sugar  Refinety  Co.,  brand) 
to  employees:  Yellow  sugar,  3}  cents  per  pound;  granulatM,  4  cents  per  pound  in 
20-pound  sacks;  cubes,  10  cents  per  pound  in  2-pound  boxes;  9  centa  per  pound  in 
5-pauud  boxes;  1901  (impossible  to  go  very  far  CMck),  t4.S0  per  100  pounds;  ISM, 
H.25  per  100  pounds. 


Sugar  at  whi)li>ea1c  is  sold  in  double  mat  bags  of  133  poimds  each.  Sugar  retail)  in 
patier  bags  of  1.3  to  6.6  pounds;  small  wooden  boxes  also  used  in  retailing. 

Formosa  furnished  increased  Buppliiw  under  larifT  changes,  and  refiners  in  Japan  aT« 
very  active  and  prices  declined. 


^.y  Google 
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leos,  average  refined . . 


Batail  prices  fixed  by  Suguc  Relaileis'  Guild  in  Yokohatoa,  of  which  every  tetailet 
ia  a  member  (compuleoty  by  law).    (Cuskmi  of  buying,  p.  34.) 
The  national  buoineaa  taxes  are: 


On  15.000  nlfs 

Od  lenlal  vstnc  at  Oi 


Local  tuee  in  Yokohama,  40  per  cent  of  the  national  tax. 

Bounties:  The  Government  of  Foimosa  haa  for  10  yeara  been  granting  bounties  to 
cane-sugar  ^wers,  thia  year  amounting  to  $900,000.  The  bounty  ceases  at  end  of 
fiscal  year  1812. 

ProductioD  of  Formosa,  1911-12,  established  at  &00,000,O0O  pounds. 

Consumption  tax:  Latest  revision,  April,  1910,  now  in  force  13  imposed  ou  sugar 
(molaaaes  and  sirup),  taking  deliveries  of  from  iactoriea,  customhouse,  or  bonded 
warehouse  for  consumption  in  the  Empire  of  Japan,  aa  follows: 
IBookS,  p.as.i 

First-class,  sugar  below  No.  11  Dutch  standard  in  color:  Psr  m  pounds. 

A.  Bhick  (raw),  in  L-asks (0.75 

B.  Black,  other 1.12 

Second-clase,  sugar  below  No.  15  Dutch  standard 1.87 

Third-clBSH,  sugar  below  No.  18  Dutch  standard 2.  S2 

Fourth-class,  sugar  below  No.  21  DuU^h  standard 3. 00 

Fifth-class,  sugar  below  No.  22  Dutch  standard 3. 37 

Sixth-class,  rock  candy,  (!uba,  loaf  or  lump,  and  the  like 3.75 


per  100 
t7,  27-47.  M 

"jstr 

Tokyo  has  a  wholesale  dealers'  guild,  but  prices  practically  controlled  by  the  Sugar 
Refineries'  Union,  which  represents  aeveral  sugar  refinera  as  sole  agenla. 

In  each  of  the  15  admin isl rati vo  districts  in  Che  city  oE  Tukyo  there  is  a  retail  sugar 
dealers'  guild.  All  prices  are  uniform  as  controlled  hy  these  gutld.'<  and  are  publicly 
announced. 


Formoean  raw  sugar,  value  3J  cenia  per  pound  (No 
1910-11,  122,397  tone  Java  sugar  imported  at  cost 
most  of  which  was  used  by  the  refiners   cumpaiiies. 


■.,  lylO-Nov.,  1911), 

.f  «2.25  to  $3  per  IIHl  p.i 
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Thp  Jaimn  Co   (lAd)  {at  OMfca)  wiM  their  sUndard  refined   nufiar  during  ihie  >«: 
«t  S0.39  tn  97. M  per  100  pounds,  And  their  S.  K.  standard  erj-ntals  one-fouith  cent  ta-tt 

R«Uiil  pricM  tor  thin  rpfiDpre'  supirs:  Cub**.   121  rents;  frraniila.tFd,  9J  c««W  ;<k 
piuind. 

ffummtiry  nf  prim. 


[iiuppliiDtiilarr.  Baovla,  Ji 


i,oci.3a,i»iM 


Wholeaalu  J^va  mw  su)tar  No.  12  tii  U  Dutch  utandanl.  (generally  known  as  Ameriisn 
uanrtmeDl,  <lurinK  month  of  October.  t0.022  to  tO.0226  p«r  pound:  olosinft  ai  10.031 
per  |X)und.  No,  16  Dutch  tttandanl  and  above  duriri);  ^'^'"'^  S0.O251  (o  tO-02S! 
per  pound,  cliieinK  ai  W.0335  to  90.0336  per  pound. 

Supcri<it  gndc  while,  but  not  refined,  in  October,  at  S(t.031  to  30.034.  cliiring  r. 
t0.03.'i5  per  jxiund,  all  with  upward  tendency. 

Retail  prices  fur  Java  auf^rs  a  fraclion  hiimcr  thun  above  wholenic  pnn:>9. 

Kermcd  tiuEartt.  ecni'iail.v  impurtMi  from  Holland,  retail  now  at  tO.IKS  p4>r  peonil. 
sold  in  tinw  of  2  pounds,  .i  pounds,  und  10  i>oundH. 

No  local  or  other  taxeB. 

No  export  duty  or  bounty. 

No  import  dutie*  on  eufwr. 


Wbole-  Rct*iL 


No  record  for  25  yeare  or  other  Java  data. 

JavB  white  sugar  (conaular  report): 

Price,  year  1910,  per  100 pounds,  "Superior"  augar  (white) $2,67 

Freight  and  insurance  to  United  States 25 

2.92 
Duty  above  No.  Ifl  Dutch  standard 1. 90 

Cost  landed  at  Now  York,  duty  paid 4.82 

Average  price  granulated,  1910 4.97 

Javas  cheaper — difference 15 

Above  No.  16  Dutch  sUndard,  duty 1. 90 

Test  99',  duty ■. . .    1. 7S 

Without  No.  1«  Dutch  atandani  limit  (less  duty) H 

Above  difference 1.1 

Without  No.  16  Dutch  standard  limit  (Javas  cheaper) (".^^-vfj-L...      .26 
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[BoDlt  7,  p.  eg,  Bankok,  Allg.  29,  ISll.j 

or  refined  sugar  from  Hongkong,  China,  Singapore, 

Liocal  production  inaigiiificaDt. 
The  import  duty  is  3  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

There  are  no  local  taiea,  bountiee,  or  other  conditjomi  affecting  prices. 
Very  little  difference  in  retail  prices  in  city. 

No  record  tor  25  years,  but  it  is  understood  prices  have  not  varied  much. 
-  Preaeat  prices  according  to  quality  are:  Beet  Hongkong  sugar,  wholeeftle,  94.50  per 
100  poundfl;  retail,  5  cenu<  per  pound.    Beat  Singapore  sugar,  wholesale,  13.18  per 
100  |>oundR;  retail.  31  cents  per  pound.    Castor  sugar,  retaif,  10  cents  per  pound. 
Lioaf  or  cube  sugar. 
(No  summary  required.) 

LUSEMBUBO. 

[Book  fl,  p. W.July  2. 1011.1 

New  York  granulated.  $6  per  100  poundsi  New  York  cubes,  $6.25  per  100  pounds. 

Two  hundred  and  sisty-two  thousand  inhabitant*. 

No  sugar  refineries. 

All  refined  sugar  imported  from  Gcnnany,  because  Luxemburg  belongs  to  the 
German  custom  union. 

Zollverein:  All  large  German  facturies  ha^e  afents  here  to  sell  to  wholesalers, 

\\'holeaale  prices  of  refined  are  the  same  in  all  10  districta. 

Calculation:  Raw  beet  su^r  88°  analysis  M  15  per  50  kitoe.  100  kilos,  30  marksi  add 
cout  refining,  freight,  rommission,  etc.  100  kilos, -7  marks;  add  German  consumption 
tax,  100  kilns,  14  marks;  makes  price  of  retined  sugar.  100  kilos,  51  marks. 

Importers'  price  to  wholesalers  of  cut  loaf  in  boxes  will  be,  100  kilos  51  marks;  plus 
additinnal  charges  in  50-kilo  boxes.  2  marks;  total,  53  marks. 
In  26-kilo  boxes,  53.50  marks. 

Wholesaler's  price  to  retailers  at  a  profit  per  100  kilos,  2  to  3  marks. 
Retailers  sell  at  profit  of  t  to  6  pfennigs  per  kilo.     Many  retailers  sell  at  little  pro&t 
and  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  retam.cualomerB.    Small  dealers  lather  prefer  not  to  Bell 
sugar  at  all. 

(Book  e,  p.  10,  Caluila,  BIcUy,  Jul;  11,  Iflll.) 

Customs  dutv,  $8.67  per  100  pounds,  to  17.70  and  below  as  to  grade;  revenue  tax, 
tO.23  per  100  pounds. 

No  sugar  manufactured  in  Sicily.  Coraes  from  sugar  works  in  northern  Italy. 
Mostly  beet  sugar.     Some  from  potatoes. 

Ran'B,  first  product.  95-96°  test;  mws,  second  product.  90-92°  test.  Refined  crys- 
lalli/.ed  loaf.  W.fi"  lo  98.7°  test.  Centrifugals,  99.7°  to  99.8°;  Pili  cones,  loaf,  W.S"  to 
99-9°;  extra,  about  100°. 

Wholesale  granulated,  511.73  per  100  pounds,  aud  retail,  14i  cents  per  pound. 

Wholesale,  cut  loaf,  (12.70  per  lOOpounds,  and  retail,  ISJ  cents  per  potmd. 

New  York  granulated.  $5. 15  per  100  pounds;  cubes,  (5.40  per  100  pounds. 

Special  weiRht  made  by  law. 

Govemmentexcisetax,  S8.23  per  lOOpounds  for94'' test  orover;  (5.88  perlOO  pounds 
on  63°  to  94°  test.  Less  than  63°  test  used  for  alcohol;  Government  tax  none  on 
alcohol. 

(Book  fl,  p.  la,  Flormoe,  July  8,  1911.] 

itest  loaf,  113.74  per  100  pounds  wholnalt,  and  14}  centa  per  pound  retail  with  local 
tax  of  (1,15  per  100  pounds.  Common  granulated,  $12.84  per  100  pounds  wholesale, 
with  local  tax  of  (1.15  per  100  pounds.  Outside  the  gates:  Loaf  (11.86  to  (H  .92  per 
100  pounds  with  no  local  tax.    Octroi  tax,  (1.15  per  100  pounds. 

[Book  i.  p.  13,  Omoa,  Itair,  lul;  g,  1911.) 

New  York  granulated,  (5.10  per  100  pounds;  cubes,  (5.35  per  100  pounds. 

Price  regulated  by  the  Trieste  market. 

Imports  only  cane  sugar. 

Duty  of  18.67  )>er  100  pounds  on  94°  test  or  over;  $7.70  duty  per  100  pounds  on  leea 
polariscope  test. 

Italy  has  37  sugar  factories,  four  no)r  idle;  6  sugar  refineries.  Annual  production, 
165,289  tons  raws,  yielding  about  155,000  tons  refined.    Last  year,  6,545  tons  imported. 
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Gnwulated,  911.94  to  $12.08  per  100  pounds  wholMftl«;  14  eenta  per  pound  icttil 
Loaf,  112.88  to  tl3.01  per  100  pounds  wholeaUe;  15i  cents  per  pound  retail.  AH 
Octroi  tu  of  $1.31  per  100  pounds. 

Sugar  industry  in  It&ly  sUned  in  1888.  ^^'bo]eBale  prices  f6r  selling  include  loetl 
taxes  of  all  classei. 


I       OMk. 

i»»-HM ,         lan  I 


«-i§u.. 

KM-MOO 

It01-1«« I 

i«»-ieto '        ii.sgi 

Parliament  fixed  tax  on  manufncture.<. 

Pariasponli. 

Cost  U>  refinery »2.3«to*2.M 

Manufacturer?  tax  (goes  up  each  year;  iieep.  13) 8.23 

8.59 
Octroi  tax 1. 13 

9.72 
Itnly  exports  no  aug-M  and  can  not  under  BruB«eIg  convention  terms. 
No  export  bounty.     (See  Bruesela  convention,  art.  B.) 

Only  mst-gTSde  raw  sugar  94°  and  over  are  made  on  account  of  better  protection. 
Mannfactuie  is  given  a  protective  dutv  of  $8,67  per  100  pounds. 
BnuiseU  convention,  article  6,  provider  that  limitatioa  of  eurtax  to  52  cent«^  pa 
100  poundn  will  not  apply  m  long  a.-<  Italy  exports  no  m^ftr. 

Sugar  in  Lombardit. 

[Book  6.  p.  16,  Uitltn,  Jul;  10, 1811.) 

PCf  lOppOQDdl, 

\Vhole«ale,  raws,  94"  and  over "  $11. 36 

^Vholea»le.  refined 11.S5 

Betail,  rawa Not  sold. 

Retail,  relined $11.77 

New  York  granulnted,  $5.10;  culie^,  S5.;l5. 

No  difference  in  prices  in  Loin1>Brdy.  Lump  sold  in  boxes,  other  grades  in  bap. 
No  local  duty  in  Milan,  but  there  ir"  in  other  towns. 

Cudtom^  <lutie?  can  not  l>e  allowed,  as  lixed  by  Bruaeeis  convention. 

(Hoot  6,  p.  17,  .S-Bpl«,  Julys.  1B11.) 

Granulated,  wholesale.  SJ3.42  per  100  pounds,  including  taxea,  same  as  elsewhere; 
import  duty,  $9.67  per  100  pounilw;  granulated,  retail,  14J  cents  per  pound;  loaf, 
retail,  Bamc  price. 

Nearly  all  si^ar  sold  in  Itolv  is  local  beet  product. 

The  Trieste  meaou  AuHtria-llungary.     First  class  means  over  94"  test. 

De^nitious  for  Italy;  Exbrafend  quadretto  (lump  cubes),  Exbrafend  conunune 
(lump),  Semolato  (granutated). 

Wholesale  price  |>i>r  100  pounds  of  cube.',  $14.14;  retail,  15.42  to  15|  cents  per  pound. 

Lump  or  cranulated  S13.54  wholesale  and  14}  cents  per  pound  retail. 

No  special  laxcc  or  conditions  except  municipal  tax,  $0,0131  per  pound. 

[Botdi  S.  p.  30.  Itome.  lulj.  JuI.t  3.  ISIM 

Only  relined  sugar  used  in  Rome. 

Italian  sugar  manufacturerf  watch  the  nearest  foreign  market,  and  fix  pricei  so 
that  they  can  undersell  foreign  sugars  plus  the  Italian  duty.  Roman  muiet  regu- 
lated by  prices  in  the  Trieste  (Aiislria-Hiingary)  market  (the  nearest  market). 

Italian  custom  duty  rm  first  class  is  fS.lii  per  100  pounds;  second  class  pavsdntv of 
$7.70  per  100  pounds.  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^  GoOQ  Ic 
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Italyjuu  a  counteirailing  duty  ttgainei  bounty  couDtrie?.  There  is  a  Ux  on  refining 
of  $6.23  per  100  pounds  on  all  sugar  manufactured  in  ItaU-.    There  is  no  bounty. 

The  advantage  of  the  Italian  manufacturer  is  in  the  dlRerence  between  the  internal 
tax  of  $6.23  per  100  pounds  and  the  custom  duty  of  fS.dT  ppr  IWI  pounds,  a  diBerence 
of  $2.34  per  100  pounds. 

July  3,  1911:  Prices— T^Tioleeale  without  octroi  lax,  small  cubes,  |ia.78  per  100 
potmda;  with  octroi  tax  of  91.31,  a  total  of  $14.09  whole^le.  Retails  at  15.33  to  15^ 
centa  per  pound. 

Beet  granuktted  wholesale,  without  Ux,  $12.08  per  100  pounds.  With  tax  of  $1.31, 
the  wholesale  coat,  including  octroi  (ax,  is  $13.39  per  100  pounds.  The  retail  price 
in  14  cents  per  pound . 

(Book  e,  p.  ZJ,  Pinlniont,  Turin,  July  [t,  1911.) 

Retailers  receive  little  or  no  profit  on  susar,  so  as  to  draw  buyers  for  other  articles. 
The  domestic  market  competes  .luccetiGfully  with  all  fureitrn  augur,  on  account  of 
ruatoms  tariff  of  $8,67  per  100  pounde.  Notwithslnndinf!  they  pay  a  national  tax  of 
7L.U>  francs  per  quintal,  importation!  for  three  years  have  been  only  $200,000  to 
9400,000,  all  from  Austria  and  Switzerland  for  consiimpiion  along  the  Italian  bontier 
at  distance  from  the  sugar  factories.  Under  present  conditione  Italy  can  only  con- 
f>iiine  of  foreign  sugars  under  some  striking  failure  of  crops  which  neceseitafes  importif. 
Local  tax,  $0,739  per  100  pounds. 

[BoiA  e.  p.  37,  Vtn Ice,  July  II,  1811.] 

Kew  York  granulated,  $5.15  per  100  pounds;  rubei>,  S5.40  per  100  pounds. 

Granulated,  wholesale,  $12.30  per  100  pounds  and  15)  cent;*  per  pound  retail. 
Lump  sugar,  wholesale,  $12.88  per  100  pounds  and  ITJ  lo  l/J  cents  per  pound  redil. 

Local  tax,  $1.06  per  100  pounds. 

Pricee  at  five-year  intervals  1S9I-1911  do  not  vary  materially  from  those  given  for 
Rome. 

Summary/or  Italy,  Dtcember,  1911. 
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•  No  local  tai. 

•  Not  quoted. 

•  Including  local  tax  ol  13  per  100  pounds. 

■  Includlui  local  tax  of  31.31  per  100  pounds 
1  Iia.78  without  local  tax,  llf W.Wllfi  tUX. 

•  tl!.0S  without  local  tai,  (13.39  with  lax. 
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Imports  laat  year,  6,545  tons,  which  aiQ  mid  od  frontier,  long  distance  from  uy 
factory. 

Customs  duty  on  importa,  S8.67  per  100  pounds  on  9fl  test  or  above.  G«v«iuBei.i 
excise!  tax,  16.23  p«r  100  pounds  on  94  teat  or  above. 

I'UBtoms  dutv  on  import,  |T. TO  per  100  pounds  on  63  to  M  taet;  Govemai«it  exrvf 
laE,  t5,88  per  100  pounds  on  63  to  94  teet. 
No  excise  tax  on  leee  than  63  test,  which  grade  ia  used  for  alcohol. 
The  protection  to  refiners  is  the  difference  between  the  customs  duty  of  tS.67  p^ 
100  pounds  and  the  cxciM  t&x  of  16.23  per  100  pounds  or  92.44  per  100  pound- 
protection. 
<:o«t  of  raws:  Pw  lOOpnmdi 

First  product  %  teat  (p.  15) $2.  36-»2,  -H 

107  pounds  96  teat  to  make  100  pounds  refined  of  100  test,  at  <2.36. .  2. »: 

Manufacturers  tax  (exclee),  ISll 6.S 

Coat  without  loeal  taxes i>. 

Uiuiulated  without  loc»l  tAxes  (at  Genoa) 12.(«' 

Difference  to  cover  coat  of  refining  and  profit 3.24 

Consumers  have,  in  addition  to  the  S12  refineie'  price,  bounty  to  pay.  the  locti 
tasex  at  different  citiee  from  SO, 74  per  100  pounds  to  f2  per  100  pounds,  except  a' 
Milan  and  "outside  city  gat^c."  when;  no  local  taxes  are  coLlect«d. 

The  refiner  watches  the  Trieste,  Austria-Hungary,  marks  closely,  tutd  keepe  hi; 
price  just  enough  below  cost  of  import  and  duty  to  retain  the  trade  of  Italy  entirely 

There  are  37  raw  beet-sugar  fact<»iea  in  It^,  and  6BUgarrefineriea;  all  innulherT: 
Italy.    The  sugar  industry  began  in  1888.    Italy  exports  no  sugar  aud  is  within  Ac- 


Italy  has  B.  countervailing  duty  arainst  bounty  countries.     Italy  has  no  bounty. 
Italy  is  relieved  of  abiding  by  Uie  Brunels  convention  limit  of  5  francs  po'  100  kitoe 

i52  cents  per  100  pounds)  so  long  as  she  does  not  export  sugar,  which  explains  why 
taly  can  nave  a  protection  of  12.44  per  100  pounds  instead  of  only  62  cents  per  1ft' 
pounds  as  other  convention  countries  which  export  sugar. 
(Spain  and  Sweden  have  the  same  privilege.) 

Nbthbhlamds. 

Duty,  $4.S9  to  $3.26  per  100  pounds;  excise  tax,  S0.4&  per  100  pounds. 

[Book  Sj  ^  70,  dchBTenln^BP,  July  7, 1B11.) 

(iranulated,  100°,  wholesale  $8.06  per  100  pounds  and  retail  8.16  cents  per  pound; 
small  lota,  8.70  to  8.75  cents  per  pound.    New  York  granulated,  S5.10;  cubes,  $5.3S. 

Adulterated  sugar,  $6,16  per  100  pounds  wholesale  and  6.76  to  S.75  cents  pn"  ponsd 
retail.  Cane  sugar  must  be  imported  and  pay  duty  and  therefore  costs  $7.52  per  100 
pounds.  Importduty,  $4.89  per  100  pounds  on  100°  teat  and  declining;  $4.40  per  100 
pounds  on  90°  teet  by  d^reee;  minimum,  $3.26  per  100  pounds  (reduces  O.OiS  per 
degree). 

Fact^aies  produce  granulated  standard  and  fine,  loot  and  lump.  Colwe  of  adult^- 
aled  sugar  vary  from  brown  to  white.  Dealers  give  discount  from  3  to  12  pes'  cent. 
Barrels,  cases,  and  paper  bags  used  for  packing.  Barrels  charged  to  purdiasers,  but 
cases  and  bags  not. 

[Book  ^  p.  a.) 

Prices,  November  1  of  each  year,  1898  to  1901;  1^  p(T  cent  off  for  cash  30  dttyt 
Sugar  sold  by  manufacturent  through  agent  and  subegenis  in  different  provinces  lo 
wholenaie  and  retail  dealers. 

Cooperative  societies  divide  a  yearly  percentage  or  dividend.  Very  little  profiJ 
in  handling  sugar  by  dealers.  The  local  agent  receives  a  commissiim  of  $0,106  per 
100  pounds.     The  subagents  receive  from  local  agents  a  commiseion  of  $0,023  to  tO.OM 


100  pounds  on  sales  (o  wholesalers  and  $0,046  per  100  pounds  on  sales  to  retailer?, 
neiiners  charge  $0,453  per  IW  pounds  for  refining.  In  Amsterdam  a  company 
receives  the  sugar  from  foreign  countries  and  (ortt'ardB  it,  charging  $0,027  per  IDO 
pounds.  Adulterated  sugar  iv  preferred  because  it  is  a  product  from  rane  while  olhrr 
IS  from  bee  la. 
Cost  of  refining,  $0,453  per  100  pounds. 


itizecDyGoOglc 
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[Book  S,  p.  B4,  Z«Und,  Jul;  1,  ISIl.] 

No  augaf  m&kiiig  in  this  district. 
Grocers  here  buy  from  Ametcirdaiu  agents. 
In  June  and  July  contmcta  are  made  tor  NovembeT  delivery. 
Forty-five  Co  fifty-Gve  cents  duty  per  kilo,  including  29  cents  duty  per  kilo  Govern- 
ment dues. 

[Book  e,  p.  85,  Hotterdun,  JuIt  S,  IBIl.l 

Ko  sugar  bounties,  but  an  excise  tai  of  27  florins  per  100  kilos.  (|0. 49  per  100 
pounds;  1  florin  is  10.  402.) 

Import  duties  are  the  same  as  the  excise  tax  on  each  grade. 

The  following  countries  not  members  of  the  Brueeels  Convention  grant  bounties  on 
eug&r  exported  and  pav  a  countervailing  duty  in  addition  to  the  Dutch  import  duty, 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  export  bounty  granted : 

Argentin*  Republic:  ["v  ii»  pMsdi. 

On  refined $1.74 

On  raw 1.  S2 

Crystallized 92 

Brazil: 

On  raw 8.16 

On  refined 3.06 

Canada,  on  refined 818 

Chile: 

Refined  lump  or  ground 1. 17 

White  gnmulated  or  gnmnd fi45 

< jranulated  {firrt  product) 663 

Impure  su^ 622 

CoBta  Rica,  white  sugar 1. 7S 

Denmark: 

Raw 159 

Refined 804 

Spain,  raw  and  refined 1.92 

Australia: 

Raw 818 

Refined 49 

Japui,  raw  and  refined 222 

'  Mexico,  raw  and  refined 268 

Nicaragua: 

Raw 2.67 

Refined 3.01 

South  African  Union: 

Raw-.r. 177 

Refined 84 

Mozambique: 

Raw 1.17 

Refined 1,13 

Roumania: 

Raw 1.70 

Refined 1.74 

[Book  S,  p.  S7.| 

Prices  in  MeQierlands  and  in  Rotterdam  are  always  practically  the  same.  July  6, 
1911.  Prices,  granulated,  (2.90  per  100  pounds;  wholeeale  in  bond  without  discount, 
t3.4l  with  tax.  Raw  beet,  88°  analysis,  $2.49  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  in  bond  with- 
out discount.  Raw  cane,  96°  test,  $2.67  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  in  bond  without 
discount.    Plus  duty,  $4.S9,  equals  $7,56  per  100  pounds. 

No  local  charges  or  taxes  in  any  Netherbnda  cities. 

In  Rotterdam,  a  place  of  430,000  souls,  the  price  is  the  same  in  all  parla  of  the  city. 
No  one  buys  more  than  5  or  10  pounds  at  a  time.  This  is  on  account  of  dampness  of 
Ibe  Dutch  climate. 

Relail  prices  now.  lump,  5]  cents  per  pound;  white  refined  su^  (granulated), 
4j  cents  per  pound;  New Torkgtanulated,  $5.10;  cubes,$5.36.  Kxciee  tax,  27 florina 
per  100  Iciloe  ($0.49  per  100  pounds). 

Page  91  for  5-year  intervals,  1886  to  1911.  CoCjIc 


iilile  variation  in  25  years. 
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(Book  e,  p.  91,  AmsUrdun,  }a\y  U,  ISIl.) 

Moet  of  the  refined  comee  irom  France  and  nw  from  LoDdon.  The  prindptl  m^ 
ket  for  Java  product.  Price,  July  1,  1911.  Raw  beet,  88°  analjBiB  J2.41  perl* 
pounds  wholesale  in  bond.  Infenority  <m  each  degree  lower*  pni«  9O.0Z72  per  liV 
pounds.  Refined  beet  BUgar,  100°  teat,  18.05  per  100  pounds.  Any  inferMriti  ii 
Ktade  lowers  the  price  at  the  rate  of  )0.051  per  100  pounds.  The  wholesale  pfw 
do  not  include  excise  tax.  If  intended  for  consumption  in  Holland  an  exciM  Hi  d 
10.49  per  100  pounds  must  be  added . 

Retail  prices,  July  li  Loaf,  5}  cents;  white  refined  (granulated),  4)  cenu  \fi 
pound. 


Sugar  is  regarded  as  material  for  direct  special  taxation  for  internal  revenue,  uid 
the  ^ff  on  imports  of  16.94  at  Valencia,  (7  at  TeneriSe,  and  $7.44  %X  Seville  perlOCi 
pouiids  is  and  was  intended  to  be  absolutely  prohibitive. 


iry  during  tl 


The  direct  tAx  paid  by  manufactureis  to  the  Spanish  Treasu: 

-    -  ---■  to  about  $2.85  per  100  pounds.    Other  consi 

Barcelona  says  $2.86  per  100  pounds.     Bilboa  says  si 
are  taxea  jto  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  of  their  production.     Jerez  de  la  itimwT*  »>.* 
10  cents  to  13  cents  per  kilo  of  2.2  pounds  ($4.54  to  $5.96  per  100  pounds),  and  b; 
agreement  st^r  is  exempt  from  local  taxee. 

[BookT,  p.  4.] 

Falma  de  Mallorca  says  45  per  cent  on  all  the  sugar  manufacturen  sail,  and  a  Ini. 
port  chai^  of  30  cents  a  Ion  in  this  city. 

(Bwk  T,  p.  5.) 

Malaga  says  the  Government  tax  on  refined,  irrespective  lA  grade,  amounis  k 
$3.06  per  100  pounds,  assessed  on  shipment  as  made  from  refiners'  stores. 

|B«li7,p.7.| 

Valencia  says  $2.85  per  100  pounds,  to  be  increased  from  August  1  to  $3.06  per 
100  pounds;  also  a  local  tax  of  about  2{  cents  per  pound  on  all  product  c<niiainici; 
added  sugar. 

[Book  T,  p.  8.) 

Uadrid  says  no  local  tax,  but  Government  tax  of  $2.86  per  100  pounds  is  imptwd 
at  the  factory.    (Taking  reports  altflgether,  the  excise  tax  appeals  to  be  $2.85  per 
100  pounds,  paid  by  refiners  as  delivered  tram  refineries.     W.  P,  W.) 
[Book  7,  p.  9.1 

Barcelona  mentions  a  Spanish  sugar  corporation  and  independents;  llie  fonner 
deduct  $0,177  per  100  pounds  on  aalea  above  10  Ions  from  list  prices  of  10  tons  or  bein'. 
'nie  independents  unaersell  in  instances. 

[Book  7,  p.  10.1 

Valencia  says  Government  compels  refiners  to  open  in  all  principal  cities  a  n^Ui- 
ingretail  store,  which  fixes  prices  under  Government  sanction. 

The  only  difference  in  price  allowed  is  the  difference  in  freight  to  different  poinW. 
Freight  from  factory  to  Madrid  is  32  cents  per  100  pounds,  whi3i  is  added  to  factoriet' 
price  of  $8.43  per  100  pounds  for  granulates  and  $10.64  per  100  pounds  for  loaf,  makioE 
coat,  wholesale  at  Madrid,  $8.7.'i  for  granulated  and  $10.96  for  loaf,  selling  in  Madrid 
at  retail  at  9j  cents  per  pound  for  granulated  and  12^  cents  per  pound  for  loaf. 
lBook7,p.  11.1 

l,C   -  -      .    - 
,  from  1906  t 
table,  p.  10.1 

In  1910  there  i 
apparently  produc< 
marketed  (p.  12.) 

Id  1910  Qie  per  capita  consumption  was  13.02  pounds. 
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It  is  generally  held  by  formera'  aesociatioiie  that  beete  can  not  be  protitkbly  niaed 
in  any  part  of  Spain  [or  lees  than  $5.^  to  >6.I0  per  ton  erf  2,000  pounds,  while  the 
relatively  hieher  rates  in  Spain  for  coal,  taxation,  and  freight  are  aid  to  contribute  to 
the  abnormally  hi^  coet  oi  sugar. 

[Boak7,p,  ll.| 

Th«  high  cost  of  sugar  and  low  watre  scale  prevents  sugar  from  enl«niig  into  the 
ordinary  food  of  the  laborers  and  small  farmers,  and  ia  re^rded  by  them  as  on  inac- 
ceeeible  luxury. 

One  consul  says,  "-ftliolesale  prices  refined  at  $8  to  $8.20  per  100  pounds  is  con- 
Eridered  exreasively  high,  owing  to  the  caprices  of  the  ring  of  producers  who  are  ex- 
uberantly protected  against  competition  from  abroad  by  the  custome  tariff "  (p.  15). 

Consumers  eufier  recollectinj;  that  the  average  price  of  the  best  cane  sugar  (far 
aaperior  to  the  present  article)  imported  from  Habana  used  to  cost  no  more  than  K.5i 
to  tS.-M  per  10(1  pounds. 

[Book  7,  p.  la.t 

The  law  of  1907  limitinfc  the  free  manufacture  of  Hupar  by  prohibiting  the  eetabliA- 
ment  oC  new  reGneries  within  a  radiue  of  AO  IcilometerB  of  any  other  renncry  in  openi- 
tion  has  been  repealed  at  the  instance  of  beet  root  lowers,  who  complained  that  the 
restriction  converted  the  industry  into  a  complete  monopoly  and  left  them  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Sucar  Manufacturers'  Aaociation  both  Ha  to  the  quantity  of  beets  to  be 
cultivated  and  the  prices  to  be  obtained  for  the  crop. 

Barcelona  says,  Retail  prices  var>-much;  some  stores  thai  laid  in  large  supplies  at 
low  prices  are  now  retailing  at  less  than  the  present  prices,  (This  seema  to  contradict 
Valencia,  p.  10.  W.)  Retail  prices  from  1900  to  1»09  varied  not  more  than  IJ  cents 
per  pound,  being  that  much  higher  now  than  in  1900.  Retailers  under  nominal  get 
not  over  J  cent  per  pound  pn)fil.'' 

|B«>k7.p.  IB.) 
In  January  last  prices  were  20  per  cent  lower.     Mostly  lump  and  loaf  sugar  used  for 
home  consumption.    Granulatetl  for  making  wines  and  brandy.    No  raw  sugar  used. 
Better  class  buy  25  to  50  pound  [lackoges. 

|BoakT,p,  31.1 
Majority  buy  from  day  to  dav  and  from  i  pound  to  an  ounce  at  a  time.    The  nmeoli- 
dation  r>[  sugar  refineries  was  lormed  about  11  years  aRo. 

IBoalcr,  p.  2i.| 

I 'on  sump  tion  has  fallen  off  heavily  during  the  past  10  yearn. 

Canary  Islands  produce  about  15,000  tons  sugar  per  year  and  is  protected  by  cus- 
toms duties  of  $7  per  100  pounds,  but  import  some  sugar  from  Hamburg.  Qualities  of 
refitied  in  Spain  much  inferior  to  America  Ip.  23). 

Relative  average  prices  of  reRncd  for  past  three  years  as  submitted  to  Spanish  Carles 
recently  per  100  pounds.  Spain,  $8.92;  BmsBels,  $2.97;  Ix)ndon,  $2.99;  Amsterdam, 
$3.15:  Paris,  $3.70;  New  York,  $3.86  (probably  without  dutip,=,  except  Spain.    W.) 

I  In  venta  per  pound.) 


Inlj  fl: 
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July  a,  Madrid  tectory "in.W  124  *Kia                       M 

FiSgbtadiiBd 10.90                                   10. M  ■         

A™weprio»  Id  Spain  wllh  duties 8,30-10.90  fr-ljj  9.«0-8.50  I              m-uj 

TMBrlOe 12.00  lS.o6  8.i0  |                llOO 

A«inga  prtia  In  Spain  without  duty S,fiS-8.ll  fp.U-0.«  Ij-S.M           S.27-8.10 

■Beat.                          "Cana.  'Ran-,  i  Plus  ftrtght! "  "c'' ' 
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IDook  T,  p.  33.  BnnelODa,  July  <>,  18 


New  York  punulated.  J5.10:  New  York  cubee,  $5.35. 

Prices  foT  beet  Te6tted:  Cut  loaf  $8.64  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  granulated  fs.lo  [^ 
100  pounds  wholesale. 

Above  prices  are  the  list  prices  of  the  Spauish  Sugar  Corpoi&tioD  (Sugar  Tin;: 
The  independent  factories  quote  as  followsr  Out  loaf,  wtwlesale,  $8.54  per  100  pxuul* 
and  granulated,  wholesale,  $8.50  per  100  pounds. 

Retail  department  stores  sell  granulated  at  8.18  cents  and  cut  loaf  at  9. IS  ceou  pa 
pound.    Groce'ry  stores  sell  granulated  at  8,54  cents  and  cut-loaf  at  9.S2  ceatt  [^ 

The  Sugar  Trust  deducts  $0,177  per  100  pounds  in  quantities  of  10  tons  or  over. 

Retail  prices  vary  much.  Some  Btoree  that  laid  in  lante  suppliee  at  lower  pric«  ire 
DOW  retailing  at  leag  than  preeent  prices.  Granulated  selli  at  wholesale  in  aacksnfli; 
pounds.  Refined  for  making  Anisette  and  other  liquoia  is  sold  in  boxes  of  55  Vi  li" 
poundseach.  No  local  taxes.  The  only  charges  being  the  Govenun^t  bounty 'tu 
on  the  production  of  $2.86  per  100  pounds.  Impossible  to  give  prices  for  25  yean  bMt 
Prices  fromlBOO  to  1909  varied  not  exceedii^c  1-76  cents  per  pound,  beii%  that  mwh 
higher  now  than  in  1900,  a  noall  advance  in  nearly  every  year. 

lB(K.liT,p.  18-1 

Retailers  under  normal  conditions  get  not  over  J  cent  per  pound  profit . 

[Boole  7,  p.  31,  BUbM,  Jiilr  t,  mi.i 

Prices,  lump  si^iar  $B.9G  per  100  pounds,  wholesale,  and  9}  cents  per  pound,  retail. 
Granulated,  $8.20 per  100 pounds, wholesale,  andScentspeipouno, retail. 
In  January  last  pncee  were  20  per  cent  lower. 

[Book  7,  p.  S.) 

Custom  duty  on  sugar  imported  into  Spain  Is  $4.53  per  100  pounds  (a  mislakF'. 
Sugar  refineries  are  taxed  from  35  to  40  per  cent  of  their  production  by  Govenuneni. 
No  local  taxes. 

[Book  T,  p.  31,  Jarei  da  la  Front«ra,  July  IB,  1911.] 

New  York  granulated,  S6.I61  Mew  Yoric  cubes,  $6.40. 

Alt  sugar  ueed  cornea  from  milb  at  Grenada  which  make  beet  sugar  or  from  niilL- 11 
Malaga  which  makes  both  l)eet  and  cane  sugar. 

[Book  7,  p.  tt.) 

No  raw  sugar  sold  here  but  mostly  loaf  or  lump  beet  sugar.    Granulated  u^  fi>r 
wines  and  brandy. 
IjOaf  (beet),  $S.2S  per  100  pounds,  wholesale,  and  9}  cents  per  pound,  retail. 
Loaf  (cane),  11,90  cents  per  pound  retail. 
Loaf  Mala^,  12.70  cents  per  pound  retail. 
Small  vanatioiw  in  price  in  retail  stores.     No  local  taxee. 

I  Book  7,  p.  3.) 

Guvemment  tax  is  10  cents  to  13  cents  per  kilo  (2.2  pounds),  $4.64  per  100  pounde 
and  $5.96  per  100  pounds  and,  by  agreement,  sugar  is  exempt  from  loc^  dunes. 

Wholesale  prices  since  1886  by  5-year  periods  snow  an  increasing  trend  nearly  evHv 
year  and  are  now  about  I^  cents  higher  than  1886. 

[Hook7,  p.  3»,rBta]lprtc«s.] 


Cane  granulated,  wholewle  per  100  pounds  $7.82,  retail  per  pound  8.99  a 
Grenada  cut  loaf,  wholesale  $9.22  and  retail  9.75  cents  per  pound. 
No  rawf  wid.     Belter  elastics  buy  in  25  and  50  pound  packages. 

IBookT,  p.IO.I 

Majority  buy  from  day  to  day  irom  one-fourth  pound  to  an  ounce. 
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[Bi 


7,  p,  6.J 


The  Government  lax  on  refined,  irrespective  of  grade,  amountH  to  $3.0fl  per  100 
poimde.  This  tax  ie  aBseaeed  as  Bhipmenta  are  made  from  refinen'  etorea.  Ret&ilera' 
prices  have  increased  in  25  years,  but  no  advance  to  apeak  of  since  1^. 

Consumption  has  fallen  off  heavily  in  the  past  10  yeore.  A  coniwlidation  of  miRur 
refineries  was  formed  about  11  years  ago. 

[  Book  T.  p,  43,  rolma  da  MBllnrra.  Jalj  IS,  lei  1 .) 


they  sell,  being  a  Government  tax  to  allow  the  maaufacture  of  sugar.  Alao  a  small 
tax  of  30  cents  per  ton,  which  has  to  be  paid  ia  this  city  as  port  chafes.  Prices  have 
not  varied  greatly  since  1895. 

[Book  7.  p,  «,  Seville,  July  »,  1911.] 

New  York  granulated,  $5.35;  New  York  cubes,  15.60. 
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19.67 
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r.oo 

(».. 
^ 

Cenl4. 

Retail  prices  regular  throughout  city.    Few  delivery  teams  employed.    Import 
duty  on  foreign  sugar,  ?7.44  per  100  pounds,  which  is  prohibitively  high. 


[Book  7,  p,  «,  Tttrrwona,  JnlyB,  iBll.) 

This  Province  neither  produces,  nor  importa  Bu_gar.  Draws  its  supplies  from  Barce- 
lona in  the  shape  of  Spanish-grown  refined  while  sugar.  Wholesale  price  of  this 
sugar  is  tS  to  $8.20  per  lOOpounds,  which  is  considered  excessively  high,  owing  to  the 
caprice  of  the  ring  of  proaucera  who  are  exuberantly  protected  against  competition 
bnm  abroad  by  the  customs  tariff. 

Consumers  suffer,  recollecting  Chat  the  average  price  of  the  beet  cane  sugar  (far 
superior  to  the  present  article)  imported  from  Habana  used  to  cost  no  more  than 
ffl.M  to  $8.20  per  100  pounds. 

No  record  of  pricee  for  25  years. 

[Book  T,  p.  4T,  Teneriffa,  Canary  Islands.) 

Cubes  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  $12,  and  15  cents  per  pound  retail.  Granulated, 
per  100  pounds  wholeeale,  $8.50,  and  12  cents  per  pound  retail. 

Customhouse  duty,  $7  per  100  pounds. 

Im|>ort&tions  chiefly  from  Hamburg.  The  high  duty  is  impomd  to  protect  the 
homeindustT}',  which  amounts  to  about  15,000  tons  annually.  All  sugars  of  lower 
quality  than  American  granulated. 

[Book  7,  p.  48,  Valencia,  July  »,  ISIl.) 

here  for  25  yean  has  scarcely  been  influenced  by  world  markets.  It  is 
as  material  for  direct  to  special  taxation  for  intemu  revenue,  and  die  tariff 
iris  of  $6,94  per  100  pounds  is  and  was  intended  to  be  absolutely,  prohibitive. 

L.,.„„.f^,„Ci00glc 
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[Boot  7,  p.  7-1 

The  direct  tax  paid  by  aumuiftctuTeiB  to  the  Spsoiah  uwtsury  duiing  the  Uat  tluee 
yeua  Moounted  to  about  (2.S5  per  100  poundB.  (OtitM  conauls  say  93.06,  4a  pn 
cent,  94.M,95.H.) 

This  tax  is  to  be  iucreoaed  from  August  1  to  (3.06  per  100  pounda. 

[Book  7.  p,  16.1 

The  law  of  1907  limiting  the  free  manufacture  of  sugar  by  pnhibitiuK  the  eat^hrii- 


ment  of  new  refineries  within  a.  ladius  of  50  kilometan  of  any  other  refiDeiy  in  opoi- 
tioa  hag  been  repealed  at  the  instance  bf  beet  growera,  who  complained  that  the 
restriction  converted  the  industry  into  a  complete  monopolv  and  left  them  at  the 
mercy  of  the  BUgv  manufactureni'  combination,  both  as  to  Uie  quantity  of  beeti  tu 
be  cultivated  and  the  prices  obtainable  for  the  crop. 


R«railerB  acted  about  three-fourths  cent  to  1  cent  per  pound  above  wholesale  pricee. 

[Book  7,  p.  10.) 
ent  compels  reSnera  to  open  in  all  principal  ritiee  of  Spain  a  r^ulatini; 
which  (ilea  prices  under  Government  uanction.     Only  difference  in  price- 
le  difference  in  fr"""""      '>-^---  >- —  '-!•—  j.._-__i--.  .l .l ■.. 

IJ  cents  per  pound,  and  are  i 

and  America.     In  1910  the  p 

^ge  prices  of  refined  aui;;ar  in    . 

Spanish  Cortez  in  a  recent  dii<cu9»iion:  Spain,  tS.^2;  Brumela,  92.97:  London,  $2.99: 

Amsterdam,  S3.15;  Pari8,(3.70;  New  York,  (3  86  per  100  pounds.     (Probably  without 

duticH.) 

(Book  7,  p.  .W.) 

.  It  is  generally  held  by  farmers'  assuciationa  that  .lugar  beets  can  not  be  profitably 
raised  in  any  part  of  this  country  for  less  than  $6. 40  to  $6. 75  per  ton  of  2,204pouDds{K>.80 
to  t6.I2  per  ton  of  2fiOO  pounds),  while  the  relatively  higher  rates  in  ^>aiu  for  coal. 
taxation,  and  freight  are  said  to  contribute  to  the  abiiunnally  high  cost  of  sugar  owin^: 
to  th(i  high  price  of  sugar  and  the  low  wage  scale  ruling  in  Spain.  Sugar  does  not 
enter  into  the  ordinary  food  of  laborers  and  nnall  farmerH  and  is  generally  r^^rded  by 
them  as  an  inaccessible  luxury  (pp.  13-14). 

No  local  taxes  on  sugar  itscif ,  out  all  products  containing  added  sugar  pay  local  tax 
at  rale  of  about  2J  cents  per  100  pounda. 

(See  table,  p.  48,  in  book  on  Sjialn.) 

[Book  7,  p.  St,  Uulrld.  Jul;-  2S,  lUl.) 

X  York  granulated,  95.35;  New  York  cubes,  $6.61 


(Book  7,  p.  0-1 

Freight  from  factory  to  Madrid  is  32  cents  per  100  pounds  plus  drayage. 

[Book  T,  p.  8.1 

No  local  tax,  but  Government  tax  of  S2.66  per  100  pounds  is  imposed  at  the  flltory. 
Retail  dealers'  prices  have  remained  practically  the  same  for  past  five  ynrs. 
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OIBKAITAR. 
IBook  S,  p.  88,  Julf  S,  ISII.I 

New  Yoric  ennulated,  &.10;  New  York  cubee,  5.35. 

GranuUtea  and  cubes  and  cnubed  of  Gennui  mxLc.  Some  Aiutnan  and  Ruoiutn 
occaBioDatly. 

A  fiee  port,  and  uo  duty  on  sufar;  35,000  to  40.000  bags.  112  pounds  each,  of  giwiU' 
lated.  aiid  4,000  bc^,  112  pouada  each,  of  tubes,  imported  annually. 

ftTiiileHdle  to-day,  gianulaled,  224-pound  bags,  »S.25  (13.68  per  lOOpounde).  Cubei, 
112-pouiid  boxes,  $4.36  (S3. 91  per  100  pounds).  Belail.  gnnulaled,  4  canta  per 
pound,  and  cubes,  ii  centfi  per  pound,  retailed  in  )>aper  bags  1  to  28  pounda. 

No  local  laxee  or  cDaigea. 

A  difference  of  1  c«ut  per  pound  has  rarely  occurred  in  26  years. 

SwrrcBRLANn. 


[Book  7.  p.  SI.  Brmt,  Juir  7, 1911.1 

Cut  loaf,  whulemle.  <4.34  to  $4,82  p«>r  100  pounds;  retail.  4.91  to  5.26  cent«  per 
pound.     Granulated,  wholesale,  tS.73  per  100  pounds;  retail,  4.34  cents  per  pound. 

The  sugar  snid  her  is  lai)!ely  German  and  Austrian  beet  sugar.  Cane  and  raw  sugar 
not  sold.     Call  gtanulaled  unrefined  suj^r. 

[Boot  7,  p.  SD,  Oenwm,  Jul;  13, 1111.] 

New  York  granulated.  t6,15;  cubes,  t.5.40  per  100  pounds. 

Sugar  has  ceased  to  be  an  article  of  profit  to  wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  and  ia 
fi«<)uently  sold  at  a  loes.     It  ranka  ae  an  advert i»enieu I. 

Granulated,  wholesale,  $3.97  per  100  jwunds;  retail.  4,38  cents  per  pound.  Lump 
sugar,  wholesale.  $4.78  per  100  pounds;  retail.  5. 26  cents  per  pound. 

No  local  taxes  except  custom  duties. 

Pupir  bouRht  in  Paris  costs  in  Geneva  for  IreiKbl.  $0,218  per  100  pounds;  custom 
duty,  $0.79;  total,  $1,008. 

Customhouse  duty  on  raws  and  pounded  refined,  $0,438  per  100  pounds. 

Celling  price  in  Geneva:  Lump,  wholesale.  $4.91  per  JOO  pounds;  ralail.  6.26  c«nta 
per  pound.    Granulated,  wholesale,  $4, 20per  100  pounds;  retail,  4.90  rentsper  pound. 

1B<M[  7,  p.  A.1,  St.  a*U,  Jolr  i»,  ttll.l 

New  York  granulated,  S5.15  per  100  pounds:  cubes,  $5.40  per  100  pounds. 
Wholesale  price  (as  to  quality)  $3.50  to  $4.20  per  100  pounds.    Retail  lump,  6)  cenU 

— Hiund;  retail  granulated,  4J  cents  per  pound, 

e  one  suicar  refinery  in  Switzerland,  at  Aarber^,  produces  annually  about  3,000 

No  sugar  exported,   but  considerable  inipoTted,     CustonibouM  duty  ranges 

from  $0,436  i>er  100  pounds  on  bniken  and  best  while  to  $0.79  per  100  pounds  on  lump. 

AU  sugar  imported  comes  from  Austria.  Gennany,  and  France,  Austria  supplying 
two- 1  biros  of  same. 

Cut  loat,  1900.  $5,20;  1905,  $5.25;  1910.  $5.61  per  100  pounds, 

IBook  7,  p.  BB,  ZotMh,  laij  14,  l»It.] 

Samples  sent  lo  United  States  Government  department  of  the  qualities  of  sugar ' 
sold  here. 

MocI  sugar  comes  from  Austria  and  Germany. . 
So  quotations  given . 

UiamzecDyGoOglc 


The  t 
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SumnuB}/. 


CuBloma  duties,  I0.43G  to  fO,79  per  100  pounds.     No  Governmeiit  tax. 

Production  is  by  ODe  sugar  refinery  of  3,000  tons  per  year  c&pacity.  ImporUtiris." 
not  stated  in  tons,  but  in  dollarE.  CuetomhouBe  duty  raugefl  from  tO.436  p^  100  pound' 
oik  low  refined  to  30.79  per  100  pounds  on  lump  and  cut  loaf.  Sugar  conui  tma 
Austria  mosttv,  but  also  from  Germany  and  France.  All  98°  in  diffflrent  fonns.  N" 
raw  sugar  sola.  The  Government  corporation  iwciety  fixes  prices  of  sugar  in  G«wv'». 
Has  c^sed  to  bo  an  article  of  profit  to  wholesale  and  retail  dealMs  and  is  frequeork 
sold  at  a  loss. 

No  local  t&xea  except  customhouse  duties. 

Prices  in  Switzerland,  1911:  New  York  granuiat«d,  95.15;  cubes,  t3.40.  July  11. 
Basel,  loaf,  f4.34  to  (4.52  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  4.91  cents  p«a:  pound  retail; 
granulated,  $3.97  wholesale,  and  (4.34  cenls  retail.  July  12,  at  Geneva,  f4.7S  whole- 
sale, and  6.2S  cents  per  pound  retail  for  cut  baf ;  granulated,  $3.97  irtKilesale.  and 
4.38  cents  per  pound  retail.  July  19,  at  St.  Gall,  cut  loaf,  $4.20  wholflsale  to  b.i/> 
cents  retail;  granulated,  $3.50  per  100  pounds  wholesale  to  4.50  cents  per  pound  retail. 
July  14,  at  Zurich,  prices  sent  with  samples. 
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Rdbsu. 

O^^om  ronialarropoits.) 
{Book  7,  p.  4,  DHlum.  July  14,  ISU.| 

No  sugar  refineries  in  the  Caucausus. 

IBook  7,  p.  .1,  Ripi,  July  17,  IRll.] 

Sunr  not  produced  in  this  consular  district.    CSty  is  supplied  bom  miUe  at  Kier 
uid  Warsau. 

I  In  wnia  per  poiiii.l.l 


^fnban^uid'sa 


Betail  pricee  here  do  not  vary  much  in  the  etoree  but  Bometimes  sell  at  coat  oc  b«loT 
to  di&w  trade.    Sold  in  bulk.    No  local  taxes  or  chai^,  but  imports  pay  port  dues 
of  jt  copeck  por  30  pounds.    (0.005  cent  per  pound.) 
Russian  excise  laws  sovering  production  empower  the  minister  of  finance: 
1.  To  fix  annually  the  amount  of  sugar  to  t>e  produced  for  consumption  and  for 


r  and  above  what  the  nulls  a: 
offer  for  consumption  and  to  be  held  in  reserve. 

3.  When  domestic  prices  have  a  downward  tendency,  to  facilitate  the  azporl  erf 
sugar  by  refunding  the  excise  tax  of  1.75  roubles  per  pud  and  when  prices  rise  to  place 

•  the  Biuar  reserve  on  the  market, 

4.  Or  to  withhold  the  refunding  on  exports  of  the  excise  tax  (2.49  per  100  pounds), 
and  the  supertax  of  $2.49  per  100  pounds  (together  4.98  cents  per  pound)  wbos  hi^ 
tOTefen  prices  favor  the  export  of  Ruprian  sugars.  These  tJiinge  nave  theeltect  of  keep- 
ing the  wholesale  prices  of  sugar  in  Russia  m  a  stable  condition. 
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[Book  ;,  p.  8,  SI.  Petersburg,  July  11,  Iflll.) 

Itaw  sugar,  $e.70  per  lOQ  poundB  wholeeale  to  6.84  cents  to  6.875  cents  per  pound 
retail.  Refined  loaves.  (7.70  wholesale,  7.7S  cents  to  7.875  cents  per  pound  retail. 
Granulated.  $6.62  wholesale  to  6.84  cents  to  6.875  cents  per  pound  ret&il. 

A  Inof  ie  18  to  24  inches  high  and  the  base  ia  about  12  int^hes  in  diameter,  tapenng 
to  a  rounded  cone  at  the  top.  It  may  contain  10  to  28  pounds.  This  is  broken  up 
by  means  of  saw  knivee  into  lumps  and  these  are  cut  by  means  of  sugar  tongs  to  the 
size  wanted. 

Granulated  is  boii0it  by  the  barrel  at  wholesale  and  retailed  in  paper  bags. 

The  excise  tax  is  1.75  roubles  per  pud  (about  90  cents  per  pud)  or  12.49  per  100 

IBot*  T.  p.  B.  Odessa,  Julf  B,  1(11.) 

As  r^rda  output,  the  augar  trade  of  Russia  centers  within  this  consular  district. 
Prices,  however,  are  governed  wholly  by  Government  decree. 
Read  all  page  9  from  Russia  yearbook  for  1911 . 
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Cryrtmls  (gratiuloled) j  i 

Retailers  we^h  a  heavy  paper  package  with  augar  and  keep  the  sugtu  where  it  will 
absorb  moisture  to  increase  the  profit. 

Sugar  shipped  to  Persia  is  sent  in  boxes  so  that  two  of  them  can  be  slung  over  backs 
of  horses  for  a  load. 

Prices  for  25  years  have  varied  but  little.     See  page  13  for  1SS5  to  1910. 
[Book  T,  p.  12,  UcKuir,  June  31,  Itlll.] 

A  large  American  company  wrote  this  office  for  sugar  infprmation,  including  prices 

Kid  by  consumers  without  any  reductions  for  tariff  or  taxea.  Prices  on  June  10,  1911: 
af,  S6.92  to  S6. 98  per  100  pounds  refiners  to  wholemlers,  and  wholesalers  to  retailen 
get  small  profit,  and  the  retailers  also  make  a  small  profit.  Consumers  pay  7.72  cents 
to  8  cents  per  pound,  as  to  quality. 

June  14  (Russian  date,  June  1),  By  agreement  of  the  Russian  refineries  (sugar 
combination)  and  the  minister  of  finance  and  trade,  10  per  cent  of  the  refined  ei^ar 
ready  for  market  was  ordered  to  be  taken  out  (about  90,000  tons).  The  rise  in  pricea 
resulting  from  this  action  whs:  For  granulated  up  to  $7, 11  per  100  pounds,  and  loaf  up 
to  17.47  per  100  pounds,  with  other  ^^ee  in  the  same  ratio. 

Prices  in  Moscow  are  dictated  at  Kiev.  There  are  two  sugar  refineries  in  Moscow. 
A  third  was  absorbed  by  the  two  after  a  struggling  existence.  Moscow  refineries  pay 
freight  on  raws  from  near  Kiev,  and  the  Government  adjusted  transportation  so  these 
factories  can  refine  on  same  basis  as  Kiev  refiners. 

The  RuBsian  Government  took  over  a  refinery  on  the  Volga  and  is  now  running  it 
without  profit  just  to  uphord  the  Government  prestige  and  to  suppOTt  Uie  workmen 
engaged  in  augar  refining.  Read  pages  17  to  18.  There  is  a  general  accepted  decision 
to leesen  the  Government  product  during  the  next  two  years, 

July  14,  1611.  Ibices:  Lioavee,  wholesale  per  100  pounds,  17.70;  granulated,  (6.48 
wholesale,  niiolesalers  ^t  0.28  cent  or  just  over  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  profit. 
Retailers  get  about  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  profit. 


1.  The  Russian  Council  ajid  minieter  of  finance  fix  annually  in  tjeptembgr  the 
amount  of  sugar  to  be  produced  for  consumption  and  the  excess  amount  to  be  produced 

as  a  "reserve"  for  certain  exigencies. 

2.  This  amount  of  production  payn^n  excise  tax  of  1.75  roubles  per  pud  ((2.49  per 
100  pounds.) 

3.  If  the  factoriea  produce  sugar  in  exceaa  of  the  allowances  as  above,  then  such 
H  pays  another  tax  of  the  same  amount,  called  a  supertax,  making  a  double  tax 
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per  100  pounds  if  the  export  sugars  have  paid  the  double  tax.  He  also  htu  autbanij 
to  withhold  from  refinenes  any  portioo  or  all  o[  the  excise  lax  or  the  double  lu.  a 
exporiations.  He  ubqb  bis  discretion  to  allow  tbe  full  lehmd  wben  domestic  pnca 
have  a  downward  teudeacy  and  he  wishes  to  facilil&le  exports  t«  improve  toe  dp- 
mestic  market  prices,  and  he  uses  his  discretion  to  withbold  part  or  alfof  tbe  excL« 
tax  from  the  refiner}'  when  high  foreign  prices  favor  free  exports  with  the  exdso 
included. 

The»«  discretions  in  the  hands  of  the  minister  of  finance  have  tbe  effect  of  keepii^ 
the  wholesale  pricesofaugarin  Russia  in  aslable  condition.  TheKusmanUoveromaii 
claims  that  it  tyrants  no  bounties  but  other  nations,  including  the  United  St&t«a,  find  a 
bounty  benefit  in  these  ecjMrt  refunds  and  the  United  >Stat«s  coimtervaJls  agalnfi 
Russian  a u^n>  to  the  extentofSO.713  per  100  pounds  on  refined  of  99°  te^t  or  over  and 
$0,627  per  100  pounds  on  88°   to  9B=  beet  sugar. 

5.  For  example  of  application.  July  10,  1910,  the  council  of  ministeni  fixed  the 
quantity  of  su)»r  for  issue  on  die  home  market  during  tbe  year  September  1.  1910.  In 
September  1.  1911,  ai  1.130,000  tons.  The  inviolable  reserve  for  tbe  same  time  wv 
fixed  at  128,000  tons,  together  1,258,000  tons,  paying  (2.49  per  100  pounds  ezciae  tax 
(any  excess  of  production  abo<e  1,258,000  pays  $4.98  per  100  pounds).  The  maximum 
prices,  including  excise  chargos  for  September  1.  1910  to  January  1,  1911,  was  fixed  at 
$5.84  per  100  pounds  tor  white  cry Btals,  and  from  January- 1,1911,  to  September  1, 1911. 
at  $5.98  per  100  pounds.  In  addilion  to  the  excise  tax  there  in  a  small  fee  for  excii^ 
license  of  $0.0071  per  100  pounds. 

If  in  St.  PeteR>burg.  Moscow,  Odessa,  Kief,  Warsau,  or  Kharkof  ibe  sale  prices  U 
sugar  shall  exceed  by  $0,276  per  100  pounds  the  prices  fired  annually  bj-  Ibe  council 
of  ministers,  tbe  council,  upon  representation  of  the  minister  of  finance  i.''  empowered 
to — I .  Temporarily  discontinue  the  refund  of  duty  on  exports  of  sugar  abroad  and 
temporarily  to  discontinue  Uie  double  duty  on  exports  oi  the  suir^us  sugars  of  pto- 
duction,  2.  And  also  to  temporarily  reduce  the  import  duty  on  refined  su^ar  RbouU 
tbe  prices  of  such  sugar  in  any  of  the  above  towns  exeeed  by  $1,42  per  100  pounds  tbe 
price  fixed  for  raw  sugar. 

In  carrying  nut  this  provision,  the  minister  of  finance,  tm  August  6.  1910,  autboriied 
the  admission  from  abroad  of  while  crystallixed  sugar  on  paj'ment  o(  duties  at  tbe 
reduced  rate  of  $2.85  per  IM  pounds  (regular  duty  is  $8.56  per  100  pounds  refined)  to 
the  extent  of  6,450  tons  through  St.  Peleisburg  and  SOG  tons  through  tbe  Riga  custians 
and  m>  tone  throu)^  the  Libau  customs.  (The  excise  lax  being  $2.49  and  this  tax 
$2.8.1,  the  protection  is  36  rents  per  100  pounds.) 

No  local  charges  do  or  cap  exist  or  be  made  as  such  would  raise  prices  above  the 
limit  of  prices  including  taxes. 

Another  feature  of  Russia  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  on  June  14,  1911,  by  agreenieni 
between  (he  Ruseian  refiners  (sugar  combination!  and  the  minister  of  fisaikcc  and 
trade,  10  per  cent  of  the  refined  sugar  of  all  grades  now  ready  for  tbe  market  sa5 
ordered  to  be  taken  out  (iJiat  is,  withheld  from  sale.  W.).  This  mnouD  ted  to  90.000 
tons,  withheld  from  the  market  in  order  to  raise  the  prices  in  Russia.  <n~bicb  it  did 
to  some  extent.    W.) 

Ko  cane  sugar  is  produced  in  Russia,  only  beet  sugar. 
[Book  7,  p,  l;,  aDoIha-  mtrMba.] 

By  agreement  with  refinera  tbe  diffracnce  in  pricea  between  granulated  sugar  and 
loaf,  or  "head-moutbed "  sugar  (which  is  disanlved  in  the  mouth  with  the  tea.  W.l. 
must  not  exceed  $1.14  to  $1.26  per  100  pounds,  otherwise  tbe  Oorenunent  has  the 
right  to  admit  foreign  sugar  free  of  duty  or  such  quantitiee  as  will  effect  a  loweriiiK  of 
market  prices  to  the  limit  of  differences  agreed  up<m.    This  law  passed  in  1910  to 

Evcrytliing  is  done  for  the  sugar  refineries  by  the  Government  to  regulate  ov«r- 
pnduclion  and  to  maintain  prices.  Tbe  Government  adjusted  tbe  transportation 
tariff  in  favor  of  the  laige  refineries  and  thereby  compelling  the  small  refiners  \a  woik 
in  concert  with  the  big  refineries.  This  is  because  many  of  tbe  raw  sugar  mills  are 
putlii)e  in  small  refineries  and  converting  the  raw  material  into  the  r^ned  article 
uistead  of  selling  it  to  the  big  refineries. 


Tbe  masses  in  Russia  use  loaf  sugar  with  their  tea.  not  sweetened  in  the  cup  or  ghat. 
■....  L_.  i;.'-^  gff  minuli'  particles  of  sugar  from  the  lump  and  Hweeteuing  the  tea  in 
nile  drinking  it.     The  sugar  therefore  must  be  very  hard,  and  its  prDcen 


(rf  refining  is  ''hygroecopLC  and  well  crjstallized." 

Very  favorable  conditions  exist  for  carrying  sugars  by  tbe  banka  in  Runia,  so 
manufacturers  do  not  have  to  force  their  sugars  for  sale  in  order  to  pay  the  ei 
tax,  which  comes  due  on  the  1st  of  June.  September,  and  December. 

Another  proviso.  ^--  i 

UigmzecDyCiOOglC 
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Prices  of  grknukt«d  futures  h&va  been  fixed  at  i  cent  to}  cent  per  pound  lower  than 
Govenunent  limit,  but  little  businese  reeults  ju«t  nov,  owing  to  Uie  abundance  (d 
sugar  now,  and  the  prospective  large  production.    There  are  aomo  576,000  tons  to  paw 


Another  feature.  After  the  let  of  September,  1911,  theae  suipluBea  of  former  crop 
of  boUi  the  inviolable  and  free  reserves  will  all  be  converted  into  free  augar,  which  wiu 
inundate  the  market.  Accepted  rules  for  reduced  production  have  been  accepted  to 
apply  Bs  follows: 

igil-12,  885,000  tons,  of  which  44,252  tons  are  reserve. 

1912-13,  1,S59,M0  tons,  of  which  46,498  tons  are  reserve.    (Probably  error,  859,940 

Another  feature.  Whenever  the  disparity  of  prices  between  loaf  and  granulated 
Bugar  reaches  $1 .42  per  100  pounds,  the  Government  liberates  the  reserve  sugars  and 
curtails  the  proportionate  amount  for  export  distinctly  granted  by  the  certificates  for 
export  to  liie  refineries  according  to  their  manufacture.  These  proportional  allot. 
mente  and  issuance  of  certificates  are  made  each  year  in  September,  tmich  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sugar  campaign  in  Russia. 

Theae  certiflcatos  are  known  in  the  trade  as  "X"  certificates,  and  have  a  market 
value  of  about  90.27  per  100  pounds  to  $2  per  100  pounds.  Just  now  they  are  worth 
91.14  per  100  pounds. 

Granulated  sugar  to-day,  July  14,  1911,  is  calculated  as  follows  for  export  values: 

Price  at  Kief  refineries,  per  100  pounds $5.84 

Freight  to  Odessa 19 

Per  100  pounds 6.08 

Refund  of  duties  paid 2.  4» 

Total  price 3.94 

Value  of  "X^' certificate 1.14 

Actual  price  for  export  at  Odessa,  per  100  pounds 2,40 

The  same  price  appUes  to  any  port  in  Russia,  varying  only  by  distance  of  truis- 

There  is  no  explanation  of  details  of  the  issuance  of  the  "X"  certificates  in  tlie 
Consular  Report,  but  such  explanation  is  given  in  Willett  &  Gray's  statistical  of  De- 
cember 21,  1911. 

Duty  on  refined  is  $8.56  per  100  pounds. 

In  Wiltett  &  Gray's  statistical  of  December  21,  1911,  is  given  the  cost  of  Russian 
refined  for  export  as  follows  in  United  Statee  currency: 

Cost  at  refinery,  per  100  pounds $5.  M 

Freight  to  shipping  port 18 

5.8S 
Refund  of  duty  paid 2. 49 

3.3* 
Value  of  export  certificate 84 

2.52 
Cost  of  permit  for  export  to  convention  countries  at  market  value 70 

Cost  f.  o.  b.  shipping  port  per  100  pounds 3. 31 

About  the  same  time  Russian  crystals  were  offered  in  New  Yorlc,  but  not  bought, 
at  $3.65  per  100  pounds  f.  o.  b,  shipping  ^rt  in  Russia,  giving  exporters  apparent 
pcofitof$0  34  per  100  pounds,  and  costing  in  New  York  $6.50  per  100  pounds,  including 
eoonler\'ailingduty  of  $0,713  per  100  pounds,  or  $5.68  per  100  pounds  with  $1.90  pe< 
100  pounds  duty  only.  On  same  date  in  New  York  granulated  was  quoted  at  15.635 
per  100  pounds. 

"X"  CERTlflCATES. 

The  amount  of  sugar  to  be  made  by  each  factory  in  Russia  for  home  consuniptton, 
or  export,  at  manufacturers'  option,  during  the  campaign  ie  fixed  by  the  Government 
on  September  1  of  each  year  and  pays  an  excise  lax  of  $2.49  per  100  pounds  at  stated 
iatervals-^eptember  1,  January  1,  and  June  1  of  each  year. 

The  Government  also  fixes  the  amount  to  be  made  by  each  factory  to  be  kept  as  a 
"reserve"  tor  contingencies,  which  reserve  can  not  be  used  for  any  purpose  until 
the  end  of  the  campaign,  except  by  special  pennieeion. 
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ta  recognized  capacity,  but  can  only  sell  auchBurplua  into  c<»isumptioB  by  pt;- 
ing  the  Government  double  the  excise  tax  of  $2,49  per  lOOpouDde,  e»y,  $4.88 per  100 
pounds,  but  can  export  it  after  payment  of  one  excise  tax  of  $2.49  per  lOOpoundi. 

A  factory  which  exports  a  port  ion  of  itaraanuferture  for  home  cons  umptiMi  or  eiptrt, 
and  which  hw  already  paid  the  excise  tax  of  $2.49  per  100  pounds,  receive booilbe 
Government  an  "excise  certificate,"  stating  the  amount  exported,  and  this  owlificitE 
permits  the  holder  to  sell  an  equal  amount  of  the  "surplus"  into  consumption,  witlmii 
paying  another  excise  tax  to  which  it  is  liable  without  such  certific&te.  Tlieee  "X" 
certificates  are  transferable  and  have  a  market  value.  They  also  entitle  the  holds  u 
sell  into  consumption  an  equal  amount  of  the  home  consumption  or  export  manulactvie 
contingent  without  paying  anv  tax  on  it,  but  this  can  only  t>e  done  toward  (be  dm 
of  the  campaign  at  special  penods  to  be  named  by  the  Government. 

A  factory  which  does  not  export  at  all,  but  selliiBll  its  home  consumption  andexpon 
manufacture  into  consumption,  and  wants  to  sell  also  its  supplies  into  consumpticn 
without  paying  double  tax,  buyn  theije  certificates  from  a  factorv  which  exptorta  miinlj 
and  thus  avoids  paying  the  double  tax  of  $4.9S  per  100poun<u<  upoD  its  surpliwMD- 
tingent  and  pays  only  the  single  tax  of  12.49  per  100  pounds.  If  home  trade  it  bri«l 
(he  price  of  these  cerliflcates  rises  in  proportiim,  but  can  never  rise  above  the  excise 
taxof  $2.49  per  100  pounds.  The  factory  buying  "X"  certificates  8»ve«  the  diflereuM 
between  the  double  tax  of  14.98  per  100  pounds  and  the  single  tax  of  $2.49  per  100 
pounds  plus  the  cost  of  the  "  X  "  certificate. 

Sugars  for  export  <-an  therefore  he  sold  as  much  cheaper  than  for  home  consuinptioii 
by  the  amount  of  the  excise  tax,  plus  the  value  of  the  excise  certificate,  that  is,  »i- 
thnui^h  the  consumption  tax  of  $2,49  per  100  pounds  has  to  be  paid,  tite  Govemmm 
at  stated  periods,  June  1,  Sentember  1,  and  Januaiy  I,  and  the  sugars  for  export  hive 
paid  the  tax,  vet  aa  an  equal  amount  of  nugar  in  allowed  later  on  to  go  into  coofuinp- 
tion  without  t^e  payment  of  any  tax  by  the  bolder  of  the  excise  certificate,  it  amounts 
lo  the  same  result  as  if  the  export  sugar  paid  no  tax  and  the  equal  amount  sold  intc 
couRumption  free  of  tax  paid  tlie  tax  by  the  "  X  "  certificate. 

The  value  of  the  "X"  certificate  therefore  on  the  market  fixes  the  amount  of  the 
countervail  in  c  dntie?  to  be  assessed  by  the  United  Stales  and  other  countries,  which 
^■aluc  varies  from  dav  to  day,  but  the  United  States  haf  fixed  its  countervailing  duly 
at  J0.713  per  100  pounds,  which  is,  just  now.  80.077  per  100  pounds  below  the  \>iw 
of  excise  certificatew, 

Russia, 

The  200,000  tons  which  RusHia  is  allowed  to  export  to  convention  countries  is  quiit 
another  matter  from  the  preceding. 

Each  factorj-  receives  a  permit  to  export  its  proportion  of  the  200,000  tons  in  aixati- 
ance  with  its  siie  and  annual  output. 

The  factories  turn  these  permits  into  a  "  pool "  and  the  pool  sells  them  to  anytoc 
wishing  to  export,  and  exports  to  convention  countries  can  not  be  made  without  inae 
permits. 

The  permits  have  a  fluctuating  value  fixed  by  the  pool.  The  money  received  by 
the  sale  of  these  permits  is  finally  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  "pool'  ■« 
proportion  to  their  export  contingent  to  convention  countries,  regardless  oT  what  dvpo- 
nition  they  may  have  made  of  their  own  sugar  manufacture. 

RKsfiati  priea  6y  WilUU  4  Oray't  neorth. 

[Juiw-AuciBt  prion  Irom  Wlllctt  ill  Gray  Dk.  7.  1911.  p.  1M;  othenrroni  Wlll«tl  *  Oray's  mkl.' "i^ 
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Special  Cohmitteb  on  the  Investigation 
op  THE  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  Others, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D..  C,  Monday,  January  15, 19ii. 
The  committee  met  at   10.30  o'clock   a.   m.,   Hon.   Thomas  W. 
Ilardwick  (chairman)  presiding. 

TE8TIH0ST  OF  JIB.  V.  T.  VEWLAVD. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 
Mr.  Raker.  State  Tpur  name. 
Mr.  Newland.  W.  T.  Newland. 
Mr.  Rakeb.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr,  Newland. 
Mr.  Newland.  Huntington  Beach,  Cal.,  Orange  County. 
Mr.  Raker.  How  long  nave  jou  lived  there,  Mr.  Newland  % 
Mr.  Newland.  About  14  years. 
Mr.  Raker.  What  is  your  business  now  % 
Mr.  Newland.  Raising  sugar  beets. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  buaineea  of  raising 
aiiear  beets  % 

Mr.  Newland.  About  10  years.    This  will  be  the  eleventh  crop. 
Mr.  Raker.  At  what  place ! 
Mr.  Newland.  At  Huntington  Beach. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  have  any  experience  in  raising  sugar,  beets 
l>efore  you  entered  tbe  business  at  Huntington  Beach  1 
Mr.  Newland.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  you  fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  method  and 
mode  of  raising  sugar  beets  % 
Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  rest  of  the  beet-sugar 
farmers  in  your  locality  \ 

Mr.  Newijind.  Well,  yes;  in  my  locality,  but  not  alt(^ether  in  the 
county. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  how  many  are  there  engaged  io  this  business  in 
and  about  Huntii^ton  Beacli ) 

Mr.  Newland.  Oh,  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  60  or  70, 
right  around  in  the  neighborhood  of  HuntingtOD  Beach. 
Mr.  Raker.  You  have  a  tactory  close  by,  nave  you  % 
Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  that  the  Huntington  Beach  factory? 
Mr.  Newland.  It  is  the  IloUy  ^gar  Co. 
j       Mr.  Raker.  How  long  has  that  factory  been  established?^  >  I  , 

I       Mr.  Newland.  It  started  a  little  over  a  year  ago.         -  •  n  ^lOOg  IC 
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Mr.  Raker.  Where  did  you  send  your  beets  before  that  faci-'p 
was  established  i 

Mr.  Newland.  Some  to  Las  Alamitos,  some  to  Oxnard,  and  *>nrf 
to  Cliino. 

Mr.  Raker.  By  freiglit  ( 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir;  by  freight. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Are  you  arquainted  in  and  around  Auttlieim,  in  ili^< 
beet-sugar  district  ^ 

Mr.  >.EWLAND.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  long  have  they  been  raising  sugar  beete  tliert'^ 

Mr.  Newland.  About  18  or  19  years,  with  a  lapse  in  betwe*'ji. 
They  did  not  grow  any  at  all  about  a  year  ^o. 

IWfr.  Raker.  Where  do  they  dispose  of  their  beets? 

Mr.  Xewland.  Chino. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  far  is  Chino  from  Anaheim^ 

Mr.  Newland.  Offhand  I  would  judge  about  16  or  17  miles. 

Mr.  Raker.  Huntington  Beach  is  about  15  miles  from  Anaheim! 

Mr.  Newland.  About  11. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  beet-sugar  culture  in 
and  aboul  Oxnard  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir;  not  personallv. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  any  knowledge  about  beetr^ugar  cultuiv 
around  Chino  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  air. 

Mr.  Raker.  Your  experience,  then,  is  coniined  in  and  about  Hunr- 
ington  Beach  and  whatever  knowledge  you  may  have  in  regard  t<> 
Anaheim  ^ 

Mr.  Newland.  My  knowledge  is  confined  to  Anaheim,  and  also  La- 
Alamitos,  Compton,  Downey,  and  Norwalk. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  what  is  the  average  market  value  of  the  lan<i 
you  have  been  raising  beets  on  for  the  last  10  years? 

Mr.  Newland.  Do  you  mean  the  average  price? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes ;  the  average  market  price.  I 

Mr.  Newland.  Well,  10  years  ago,  when  we  started  to  raise  beet-.    | 
it  was  worth  about  $100  an  acre,  and  as  we  have  opened  up  the  bee: 
business  and  got  it  subdued,  as  beet  land,  the  market  value  has    ' 
raised  until  it  is  worth  from  three  to  five  hundred  dollars  an  acre.       I 

Mr.  Raker.  Does  that  correspond  in  about  the  same  way  with  ihe 
rest  of  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  That  is,  all  good  beet  land  is  worth  from  three  i<' 
five  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  and  some  even  higher  than  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  price  of  the  other  land  there,  such  as  for 
walnuts  and  cabbage  and  the  other  products  they  raise  in  and  ab<>iu 
that  country  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Walnut  land  without  the  trees  on  it  J 

Mr.  Raker.  Give  it  to  me  in  both  ways. 

Mr.  Newland.  I  would  say  from  four  to  twelve  or  fifteen  hundnil 
dollars  an  acre;  some  even  higher  than  that,  with  good  bearin;: 
orchards. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  With  the  trees  on  the  land* 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  orange  groves  there  are  worth  about  how  niiiili 
an  acret 

Mr,  Newland.  I  am  not  versed  in  the  orange  business  very  well. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  just  want  to  get  a  general  idea  of  it. 
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Mr.  Newland.  Judging  from  what  my  neiehbora  tell  me,  a  good 
bearing  groTe  in  a  good  locality  outside  of  the  frost  belt  will  sell  some- 
times from  three  to  four  thousand  dollars  an  acre. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Now,  this  land  you  raise  beets  on  is  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  the  cabbage  land  and  the  nut  land,  the  walnut  lands  and  the 
orange  lands  1 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  That  land  is  down  farther  in  the  peat  land  ? 
Mr,  Newland.  Yes,  sir.     As  to  the  cabbt^e  land,  we  grow  good 
cabbage.     It  is  quite  a  cabbaee  country. 

Mr.  Raker.  Tliat  cabbage  land  averages  abbut  what  ? 
Mr.  Newland.  Cabbage  land  and  celery  land  is  pretty  near  all  the 
same  in  our  country,  ana  worth  anywhere  from  three  to  seven  hun- 
<lred  dollars  an  acre. 

Mr.  Raeeb.  Now,  that  general  body  of  land  in  and  around  Ana- 
heim and  FuUerton  and  Orange  and  Huntington  Beach,  is  within  a 
radius  there  of  10  or  15  mUes,  is  it  not  J 
Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  used  to  use  that  lan<l  for  grain,  and  <lo  yet  to 
some  extent.     About  what  is  that  worth? 

Mr.  Newland.-  You  have  reference  now  to  grain  land? 
Mr.  Kaker.  Well,  to-dav  it  may  be  used  for  grain  land  and  to- 
morrow it  will  be  in  sometliing  else. 

Mr.  Newland.  It  is  either  used  for  grain  or  beans;  and  when  it 
goes  into  fruit  that  means  developed  water,  and  that  makes  high- 
pric?d  land,  where  it  is  fruit  land. 

Mr.  Raker.  Grape  land  is  worth  about  the  same? 
Mr.  Newland.  Grape  land  is  not  so  valuable  aa  walnut  or  orange 
land. 

Mr.  Kaker.  That  is,  the  grape  land  with  the  grapes  planle<n 
Mr.  Newland.  It  is  not  so  valuable;  no,  sir. 
Mr.  Raker.  But  the  land  itself? 
Mr.  Newi.and.  The  land  itself  is;  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now  just  explain  to  the  committee  your  method  (if 
handling  beets  ami  the  cost  from  the  planting  of  the  seed  to  the  har- 
vesting of  the  beets. 

Mr.  Newland.  The  cost  varies,  you  kiiow,  according  to  the  ton- 
nape. 

Mr.   Raker.  Give   us  your  methoil   of  cultivation,   first,   to  see 
whether  it  correspontls  with  others  we  have  heard  from  other  places. 
Mr.   Nbwi-anus.  Different   lands   require   a   different    amount  of 
work.     Hard  lanii,  which  is  hard  to  plow  and  hard  to  subdue,  costs 
more  to  take  t^are  of   than  if  it  was  sandy  land   or  silt  land.     To 
plow  beet  land,  plow  it  at  the  proper  depth,  it  will  cost  anywhere 
from  S4  to  S6..')0  an  acre,  with  us. 
Mr.  FofiDNET.  What  would  he  a  fair  average ) 
Mr.  Newland.  If  you  do  not  have  to  plow  a  second  time,  about  $5. 
Ur.  Raker.  Can  you  give  us  each  item  in  detail  from  the  planting 
of  the  seed  until  you  have  got  the  beets  pulled  and  topped  and  de- 
livered at  the  railroad  station  t 

Mr.  Newland.  Your  harrowing  will  cost  you,  four  times,  about 
$2  an  acre;  your  dragging,  after  you  get  ready  to  plant,  will  cost  you 
.50  rents.  I  would  call  that  the  average.  Your  planting,  then,  will 
coat  you  about  six  hits  an  acre.     Your  seed  will  cost  you  about  S2.25. 
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Your  cultivating,  four  times,  will  cost  you  about  $2:  your  tiuimiiiv 
will  cost  you  about  S5  an  acre.  Your  hoeing  will  cost  you  about  $.1 
an  acre,  and  your  plowing  out  your  beds  wul  cost  you  about  $2.T"i 
or  $3. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  about  the  average} 

Mr.  Xewland.  About  $3,  as  near  as  I  can  come  at  it.  Yoiir 
topping  is  something  that  varies  according  to  the  tonnage. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  What  would  be  a  fair  average  * 

Mr.  Newland.  Your  topping  wilt  cost  you  about  $10  an  acre,  aver- 
age. Your  hauling  will  cost  you  probably  60  cents  a  ton;  but  that 
varies,  according  to  whether  you  have  got  2  miles  to  haul,  or  4  miles. 
or  just  a  little  way  to  haul.    That  is  hard  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Raker  What  is  the  average  1 

Mr.  Newland.  Sixty  cents  a  ton  within  1  mile,  and  every  mile 
farther  costs  you  more  money. 

Mr.  Raeer.  What  is  the  average  jrield  per  acre  * 

Mr.  Newland.  Six  thousand  acres  this  last  year  averaged  a  little 
over  10  tons. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  would  be  $6  an  acre  for  hauling} 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir;  and  when  you  get  them  hauled  you  are 
through,  as  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Rarer.  Have  you  given  us  about  all  you  can  think  of  as  t.* 
the  cost  from  the  seeding  to  the  delivery  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  think  I  have  not  missed  anything. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  yield  per  acre.  ?     Does  it  average  10  tons ! 

Mr.  Newland.  I  quoted  you  6,000  acres  averaging  about  10  ton^. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  let  us  get  down  to  your  place. 

Mr.  Newland.  My  tonnage  last  year  was  15^  tons  on  350  acres. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  did  you  get  per  ton  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  got  S5.57. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  much  did  you  get  gross  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Well,  it  is  15^  tons  at  $5.57  a  ton. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  I  make  that  S86.335  per  acre. 

Mr.  Raeer.  That  is  about  the  average,  you  think,  Mr.  Newland  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  "ITie  average  in  our  immediate  section.  The  heavA- 
land  averages  somewhere  about  15  or  16  tons.  The  sandy  lajid  runs 
less. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  figures  a  profit  of  t46.S3,  counting  15)  tom:  t<> 
the  acre. 

Mr.  Newland.  About  $43,  gentlemen,  they  paid  me  after  all 
expenses  were  paid,  to  say  nothm^  about  wear  and  tear  on  wagons, 
and  so  on,  and  taxes  and  everyttung  of  that  kind.  It  does  not  net 
you  quite  $40. 

Mr.  Fordnev.  From  that  amount  do  you  deduct  anything  for 
money  invested  in  the  land  or  rent  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  has  been  given  to  ub  by  various  beet  growers. 
What  would  your  land  rent  for  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  From  $20  to  $30  an  acre.. 

Jifr.  FOBDNBY.  Would  $25  an  acre  be  a  fair  average  rent* 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir;  from  $25  to  $30  is  about  the  average  ivnt 
for  beet  land  where  you  have  got  a  close  haul.  If  the  haul  is  nrtlier, 
the  rent  is  cheaper. 
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Mr.  Rakeb.  What  is  your  rate  of  interest  ? 

Mr.  NBWtAND.  Seven  per  cent. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  That  is  about  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Nbwland.  Yes,  sir;  from  6  to  8  per  cent.  Seven  per  cent  is 
the  average. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  have  not  said  anything  about  water. 

Mr.  Newi-and.  No;  I  onutted  the  water.  Now,  your  water  will 
coat  Tou  for  one  time  about  15  an  acre.  If  you  have  to  water  twice, 
it  will  cost  you  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10,  provided  you  have  got 
your  own  piant  and  everything.  If  you  have  to  buy  water,  which 
we  do  not  have  to  do,  it  would  be  more. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  I  understand  that  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  land 
you  have  estimated  the  land  with  the  water  rights  belonging  to  iti 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir;  either  by  wells  or  springs  or  ditches,  and 
so  on,  and  you  have  to  lift  your  water  with  a  pumping'plant  or  run  it 
by  gravity. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  A  man  who  owns  land  without  a  water  right,  of  course, 
he  would  estimate  his  land  at  less  than  what  you  have  given  here? 

Mr.  Newland.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  estimate  the  water  would  cost  about  SIO  an  acre  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir;  watering  twice. 

'Ml.  Rakeb.  But  you  figure  the  $10  in  the  fuU  value  of  your  land: 
and  the  amount  the  land  would  rent  for,  $25  on  an  average,  woula 
include  the  water  which  belongs  to  the  land  1 

Mr.  Newland.  He  would  have  to  distribute  the  water,  which  would 
cost  him  about  $5  an  acre. 

Mr,  Rakeb.  In  estimating  the  cost  of  handling  the  crop,  you  charge 
$10  for  distributing  the  water? 

lifr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Is  that  water  charge  included  in  your  $25  per  acre 
rent? 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  You  get  $25  per  acre  besides  the  water,  even  where 
you  furnish  the  water  yourself  i 

Mr.  Newland.  We  furnish  the  water,  but  he  has  to  do  the 
distributing. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Which  would  cost  him  about  $10  an  acre  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  That  is  for  watering  twice.  As  s  rule,  we  only 
have  to  irrigate  once,  but  sometimes  we  have  to  irrigate  it  twice, 

Mr.  Rakeb.  That  would  be  shout  the  same,  irrespective  of  what 
kind  of  crop  it  was  in  that  neighborhood  i 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Oranges  or  walnut  trees  or  cabbage  or  beans? 

Mr.  Newland.  As  a  rule,  we  do  not  have  to  water  cabbie  at  all. 
Oranges  arenot  in  my  line  of  business.  They  water  them  at  all  times 
of  the  year. 

Mr,  Rakeb.  How  much  do  you  get  for  your  beets;  what  is  the 
scale? 

Mr.  Newland.  They  are  paid  on  a  percentage  basis.  Eleven  per 
cent  beets  this  year  will  be  $4  a  ton;  12  per  cent  beets,  $4.25;  13  per 
cent  beets,  $4.50;  14  per  cent  beets,  $4,75;  15  per  cent  beets, 
$5;  16  per  cent  beets,  $5.30;  17  per  cent  beets,  $5.60;  IS  per  cent 
beets,  $5.90;  19  per  cent  beets,  $6.20:  20  per  cent  beets,  $6.60;  21 
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per  cent  beets,  $6.80:  22  per  cent  beeta,  $7.10;  23  per  cent  beets. 
$7.40;  24  per  cent  beets,  $7.70;  25  per  cent  beets,  $8. 

Mr.  FoHDMET.  Where  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  25-ceiii 
increase  and  the  30-cent  increase  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  At  16  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDSEY,  The  pnce  for  16  per  cent  beets  is  $5.30  ? 

Mr.  NpwLAND,  Ves,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  And  30  cents  for  every  1  per  cent  above  that  i 

Mr.  N'ewland.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  FoHDN'EY.  And  above  H  per  cent  beets,  25  cents  for  each 
additional  per  cent  ? 

>£r.  \ewland.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Wiiat  is  about  tlie  average  of  saccharine  matter  in  the 
beets  in  your  community  i 

Mr.  Newlasd.  About  If*  per  cent:  17  to  19.  We  Bometimes  get 
as  high  AS  21  and  22,  but  the  average  is  about  IS  or  10.  That  is  hard 
to  get  at.  One  year  will  ^■a^y  from  another.  I  am  giving  you  last 
year's  figures, 

Mr.  Raker.  Tliat  would  m^ke  the  price  of  your  beets  per  ton  on 
an  average  about  $6 1 

Mr.  Xbwlani).  Yea.  sir:  mine  did  not  average  $6  last  year.  I 
iiTis;ate<l  a  little  too  late.     My  beets  averaged  me  $5.57  last  year. 

Mr.  Fdkdney.  Sir.  Ruk&r,  the  other  day  when  Mr.  Riley  was  on 
the  stand  he  was  asked  for  a  copv  of  his  contracts  and  he  has  sent 
them  to  the  comniitteo,  and  I  would  like  to  put  them  into  the  record 
at  this  point. 

Memorandum  of  Aobeement  between  —  ■■■ —— ,  Gkowbb,  and  Amksican 

Beet  Suoar  Comfanv. 

1.  Thn  )(T<)WGr  agrees  to  plant,  ciilciv&te,  irrixate,  harvest,  and  deliver  during  the 
eearan  of  1912.  id  oompliance  with  the  directions  of  t^e  company,  as  may  be  given 
from  time  to  time, aires  of  eufrar  boet^,  on  the  following-described  lands,  to  wit: 

quarter,  Bection  — — ,  tomiahip  — -,  rai^ , County,  Colorado. 

2.  Seed  will  be  furnished  by  ihe  company  at  10  cpqIji  ppr  pound;  not  l«w  than  20 
pounds  i>er  acre  shall  be  planted,  and  none  other  shall  he  us<xl. 

3.  The  grower  aerca'  that  all  beeW  grown  by  him  will  be  delivered  to  the  campcny, 
in  the  factory  xhedti,  or  aboard  cam,  and  as  ordered  by  the  company,  properly  toppM 
at  the  base  of  the  botiom  leaf,  subject  Ui  proper  dpauctions  for  tare,  free  from  diri. 
stones,  lrai<h,  or  foreien  substance?  liable  In  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  factory,  and 
that  he  will  protect  the  beet;-  from  sun  and  frost  after  removal  from  the  ground.  The 
company  has  the  option  of  rttjectin);  any  diseased,  frozen,  or  wilted  beets,  beets  of  leas 
than  12  por  cent  sugar  or  less  than  80  per  cent  purity,  or  beeln  that  are  not  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

4.  Beets  delivered  and  accepted  will  be  paid  for  by  the  company  at  the  rate  of  $5.50 
per  ton  for  beets  testing  12  per  c^ent  hi  W  per  cent  of  sugar,  and  16  per  Ion  for  beets 
tenting  Id  per  cent  or  above. 

Payment  the  15th  of  ewh  month  for  beeta  delivered  duriog  the  previous  month, 

5.  The  Pomi>any  will  pay  .>0  cents  per  Ion  additional  for  beets  siloed  and  delivered; 
Biloed  beels  shall  not  be  delivered  eK'epI  upon  call  of  the  company. 

6.  The  company  will  jiay  the  treiehl  on  all  beets  delivered  bv  nubood,  but  car; 
must  be  loaded  to  their  capacity.  Extra  charges  for  cars  loaded  less  than  capacity 
will  be  chai^ged  to  the  grower. 

7.  The  company  will  give  lu  the  grower,  at  tho  factory,  without  charge,  beet  pulp 
not  exceeding  20  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  beets  delivered  by  him  under  this  con- 
tract, providing  the  grower  gives  written  notice  to  the  company  previous  to  July  1st 
of  the  quantity  desired:  ihe  pulp  to  be  taken  by  the  grower  during  the  time  of  slidng. 
as  the  company  may  direct. 

8.  Any  advances  made  to  [he  grower  by  Ihe  company  in  the  way  of  seed,  cash,  labor, 
or  otherwise,  shall  be  considered  as  part  payment  for  the  crop  of  beets  and  be  a  firjl 
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lieu  thereon.  The  groww  agrees  not  toasaign  this  contract  without  written  consent  of 
the  company. 

9.  No  agent  of  the  company  ie  authorized  to  change  the  provisionR  of  this  contract. 
(Signature  of  grower)  — — , 

American  Beet  Sugar  Company, 

By 

Date; . 

(On  back:)  Acree  — ^-.    No.  .    Americsu  Beet  Sugar  Company.    fac- 
tory.    Memorandum  of  agreement  with '—.    P.  O. .    R.  F.  D. 

No.  .    Box  No. ,    Ship lbs.  seed  to  — .    Canal . 


1.  The  grower  agreci  to  plant,  cultivate,  irrigate,  harvest,  and  deliver  during  the 
ueason  of  1912,  in  compliance  with  the  directions  of  the  company,  aa  may  be  given 
from  time  to  time, acres  of  sugar  beete,  on  the  following-described  lands,  to  wit: 

^  quarter,  section  — — ,  towarfiip ,  range , County,  Colorado. 

2.  Seed  will  be  furnished  by  the  company  at  ID  cents  per  pound;  not  leee  than  20 
pounds  peracre  shall  be  planted,  and  none  other  shall  be  need. 

" .  The  grower  agrees  that  all  beets  grown  by  him  will  be  delivered  to  the  company, 


1  the  factory  sheds,  or  aboard  cars,  and  as  ordered  by  the  company,  properly  topped  at 
jebase  of  the  bottom  teat,  subject  to  proper  deductions  for  tare,  free  from  dirt,  stones, 
trashy  or  foreign  Hubstances,  liaole  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  factory,  and  that 


he  will  protect  the  beets  from  sun  and  frost  after  removal  from  the  ground.  Thect  — 
pany  has  the  option  of  rejecting  any  diseased,  frozen,  or  wilted  beets,  beets  of  less 
than  12  per  cent  sugar  or  leee  than  80  per  cent  purity,  nr  beets  that  are  not  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

4.  Beets  delivered  and  accepted  will  be  paid  for  by  the  company  at  the  rate  of  95.00 
per  ton  for  beets  testing  12  }>er  cent  sugar,  and  33^  cents  additioiml  for  each  per  cent 
above  12  per  cent,  fractions  in  proportion. 

Payment  the  15th  of  each  month  for  beels  delivered  during  the  previous  month. 

5.  The  company  will  pay  50  centf  per  ton  additional  for  beets  eiloeil  and  delivered; 
siloed  beets  sl^ll  not  be  delivered  except  upon  call  of  the  company, 

8.  The  company  will  pay  the  freight  on  all  beets  delivered  bv  railroad,  but  cam 
must  be  loadM  to  their  capacity.  Extra  charges  fur  cars  loadi^  leas  than  capacity 
will  be  charged  to  the  grower. 

7.  The  company  will  give  to  the  grower,  at  the  facton,-,  without  charge,  beet  pulp 
not  exceeding  20  per  centof  the  weight  of  the  beets  delivered  by  him  under  Qiis  con- 
tract, providing  the  grower  gives  written  notice  in  the  company  previous  to  July  lat 
of  the  quantity  desired ;  the  pulp  to  be  taken  b>'  Ihe  grower  during  the  time  of  slicing, 
as  the  company  may  direct. 

S.  Any  Sfdvances  made  to  the  grower  by  the  cnmpanyin  the  way  of  seed,  cash,  labor, 
or  otherwise,  shall  be  considered  an  part  payment  for  the  crop  of  beets  and  be  a  fiiat 
Hen  thereon.  The  grower  agrees  not  to  assign  this  contract  without  written  consent 
of  the  company. 

d.  No  agent  of  the  company  is  authorized  to  change  the  provisions  of  this  contract. 
(Signature  of  RTOwer] . 

American  Beet  Sugar  Company,  Date 

By . 

(On  back:)  Acres   — ^.    No.   -^.    American   Beet  Sugar  Company.    

factory.    Memorandum  of  agreement  with ^.    P.  O.  ■ — .    R.  F.  D. 

No. .    BoiNo.  —  .    Ship lbs.  seed  to .    Canal —^. 


^.y  Google 
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0CBBDDLE  OF  PRICXa. 

For  beetfl  teeting—  '■•» 

%  per  cent  BUgar IS.3}; 

24  per  cent  sugu 9.9i 

23  per  cent  sugar K-fSi 

22  percent  BUgar 8.3] 

21  pec  cent  sugar S.* 

20  percent  sugar T.W 

19  per  cent  sugar -...  ,,,.. 7.  Sj 

18  percent  sugar 7.19 

n  pet  cent  sugar ^ ttff 

18  per  cent  sugar tHi 

15  per  cent  sugar 6,((' 

14  per  cent  sugar 5,  (Si 

13  per  cent  sugar S.S!* 

12  pel  cent  sugar S.» 

33^  cents  per  ton  additional  for  each  per  cent  above  26  per  cent,  bsctions  is  prv 

portion. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Newlani.!,  is  this  a  copy  of  the  contract  you  use 
[Imnding  a  paper  to  witness]  ? 
Mr.  Nbwland.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Raker,  I  will  put  this  in  tiie  record. 

Thb  Hollt  Svoar  Cohpant. 


This  agreement,  entered  into  this  13th  day  of  Nov.,  1911,  between  the  Holly  Sagti 
Comp«ny,  a  corporation,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  W.  T.  Newland,  of  Huntingto: 
Beacn,  County  of  Orange  and  State  of  Califomia,  pwty  of  the  second  part, 

Witnesseth,  That  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  covenants  hereinafter  cantained 
it  is  mutally  agreed  as  followB: 

That  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  and  will  in  a  farm^^Iike  manner,  and  in  ctm- 
fonnity  wilt  the  directions  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  during  the  cropping  bsmod 
beginning  November  first,  1S11,  and  ending  when  the  crop  is  harveetea  at  tae  ckee 
of  the  bctory  season  of  1912,  plant,  cultivat«,  harvest,  and  delivn'  to  the  Eaetoiy  of 
the  party  of  the  first  part  near  Huntin^n  Beach  in  Orange  County,  Oalifbmia,  350 
acres  of  su^  beets,  tae  land  upon  which  said  beets  are  to  be  grown  being  deacribtd 
as  follows:  East  i  of  section  twelve  (12)  and  southwest  i  of  section  one  (1),  towniUp 


_„ ^._, _   ._ rt  delivered  under 

this  contract. 

In  harvesting  beets  they  are  to  be  properly  trimmed  below  the  base  of  the  bottom 
leaf,  and  delivered  free  from  stones,  trash,  or  other  foreign  substances,  and  subject  lo 
the  usual  deductions  for  tare.  After  removal  from  the  ground  the  party  of  the  secaiid 
part  shall  protect  them  from  the  sun. 

The  railroad  freight  charges  tor  delivering  beets,  if  (he  cars  are  loaded  to  capacit}'. 
will  be  paid  by  the  party  of  the  first  part.  Any  extra  charges  because  of  cars  not  90 
loaded  must  be  paid  by  the  party  of  the  second  part. 

AU  sound  beets  shall  be  bought  and  paid  for  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates: 

Becie  testing  fifteen  per  cent  sugar,  five  ($5.00)  dollars  per  ton  with  an  addition  of 
thirty  (30)  cento  per  ton  tor  each  one  (1)  per  cent  of  sugar  above  fifteen  (15)  per  cent, 
and  a  deduction  of  twenty-five  (25)  cents  per  ton  for  each  cote  (1)  [>er  cent  below  fifteen 
(15)  per  cent,  down  to  and  including  eleven  (11)  per  cent;  fractiwis  in  proporticm. 

Beets  testing  under  eleven  (11)  per  cent  will  he  accepted  as  it  tenting  eleven  (ID 
per  cent  if  weighing  lees  than  five  (o)  pounds.  The  party  of  the  first  part  reserves  the 
right  to  reject  beets  testing  under  eleven  (11)  per  cent  and  weighing  over  five  (5' 
pounds. 

Payments  to  be  made  on  the  fifteenth  (15)  of  each  month  for  beete  delivered  during 
the  previous  month.  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^  GoOqIc 
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In  cflae  said  factory  is  damaged  by  fire  or  olherwiee  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be 
impoadble  to  use  or  replace  it  in  time  to  work  the  crop  of  beets  the  party  of  the  firat 
part  Bhall  have  the  option  either  o£  maintaining  this  contiact  or  of  paying  the  party 
of  the  second  pact  for  said  crop  of  beets  fifteen  (15)  dollars  per  acre  for  every  acre 
actually  planted  with  beet  seed  by  the  party  of  t^e  second  part  at  the  time  of  the 
dinaater,  and  allowing  him  to  keep  the  crop  thereon.  In  caae  said  dam^e  occun 
before  seeds  are  planted,  then  tliis  contract  becomes  void  and  there  shall  be  no  claims 
whatever  aKainst  the  party  of  the  first  part. 

The  party  of  the  second  part  may  at  tiis  own  expense  have  a  representative  to  check 
the  work  done  in  the  tareroom  at  the  factory,  such  representative  to  be  experienced 
in  the  line  of  work  to  be  performed,  and  satisfactory  to  the  party  of  the  first  part; 
WUM  not  to  exceed  that  paid  by  party  of  the  first  part  for  the  same  class  of  work. 

The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  not  to  asi^  this  contract  without  written  con- 
sent of  the  party  of  the  first  part. 

No  agent  of  the  party  of  the  SiM  part  ig  authorieed  to  cbai^  t^e  provisions  <tf  this 
contract. 

This  agreement  shall  be  in  duplicate,  each  of  which  shall  be  signed  by  both  of  the 
parties  above  named. 

The  Hollt  SroAs  Compaky, 
By  A.  JoBNSON. 
W.  T.  Newund, 

Grvicer. 

-   (On  back:)  1911-1912.    No. ;  acres, .    Contract  for  sugar  beet«.    TheHolly 

Sugar  Company  with —— — — .    Post  office. .    Dat«d .    Land . 

Sec.  — ■,  twp. ,  R. .    Rental .    Due  to  — — —    — ,  owner  of  land. 

P.  O.  addrees, .    Receiving  station, , 


26  per  ceni 
24  per  cent 
23  per  cen1 
22  per  cen1 
21  percent 
20  per  cent 
10  per  cent 

15  per  ceni 
17  per  cent 

16  per  cent 
\b  per  cenI 
14  per  cenI 
13  per  cent 
12  per  cenI 


..  18.00 
. .     7. 70 


6.60 
6.20 
5.90 
5.60 


5.00 

4.75 

4.60 

4.25 

and  under 4.00 

Fractione  of  1  per  cent  in  proportion. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr,  Xewland,  what  is  the  best  crop  the  faniiei-a  have 
in  your  community? 

Mr.  Newland.  For  the  quality  of  the  land  we  have  got  in  there 
next  to  the  beets,  beets. 

Mr.  Kaker.  It  is  more  profitable  than  any  other  product  you  have  i 
Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir;  because  they  stand  the  alkah  better. 
Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  peat  land  is  more  valuable  for 
celery? 

Mr.  Newland.  Certain  small  acreages  of  it;  yes,  air. 
Mr.  Raker.  Are  you  using  one  patch  of  land  for  celery  and  across 
the  i-oad  another  patch  for  beets,  and  across  in  anotlier  field  some 
other  products  ? 

Mr,  Newi.axd.  Alkali  land  is  not  good  for  celer;-,  but  it  is  good 
for  beets. 
Mr.  Raker.  Do  voir  rotate  with  your  beet  crops !   ■ 
Mr.  Newland.  t  have  some  land  that  has  been  in  beets,  tliis  is  the 
eleventh  crop,  right  straight  along..  C>OOy  Ic 
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Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  find  any  difference  tn  the  second  and  ttun: 
crops* 

Mr.  Nkwland,  It  takes  a  tittle  more  water,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  about  the  only  difference  you  find ) 

Mr.  Newlakd.  That  is  the  only  difference  I  have  found  so  far. 

Mr.  Haker.  Then,  so  far  as  your  experience  is  concerned,  UiesUi- 
ment  that  the  beet  crop  has  to  be  rotated  at  least  every  two  veit^ 
does  not  hold  good  so  far  as  your  land  is  concerned  < 

Mr.  Newland.  Not  with  heavy  land,  but  with  the  lighter  land  vwi 
have  to  rotate, 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  not  another  condition  which  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it,  and  that  is  the  water  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Well,  yes;  water  has  something  to  do  with  ii. 
but  our  alkali  soils  are  pretty  strong,  and  after  we  get  beets  startcJ 
to  growing  on  it  it  takes  quite  a  while  to  wear  it  out;  in  other  words. 
after  we  tame  it  down  so  that  it  makes  ideal  beet  land,  and  it  is  nui 
much  good  for  anything  else:  that  is,  take  it  as  a  whole.  There nuv 
be  one  little  spot  that  will  be  good,  but  take  the  whole  thing  in  gen- 
eral, you  get  an  even  beet  crop  over  it  where  you  do  not  get  an  evn 
crop  of  anything  else. 

Air.  Raker.  Now,  taking  the  other  crops  raised  in  that  part  "/ 
California  within  15  or  20  or  30  miles,  is  there  any  crop  that  yiAi* 
as  much  to  the  farmer  as  the  beet  cropl 

Mr.  Newland.  I  do  not  know  of  any  crop  that  yields  as  murb 
year  after  year  to  the  farmers  on  good  land  that  is  not  in  the  fruil 
belt  as  tlie  beet  crop. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  about  the  fruit  belt  i 

Mr.  Newland.  The  fruit  belt  and  the  beet  belt  is  altogethw 
different.     It  is  a  different  kind  of  land. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  strikes  me  as  being  so  peculiar  is  that  when  I 
drive  through  the  beet  fields  at  Anaheim,  and  then  I  come  right  oul 
across  the  i-oad  to  a  great  orchard  of  walnut,  and  another  field  of 
celery,  and  another  one  of  cabbage,  and  then  a  grove  of  oranges  aiin 
lemons,  and  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  distinction  between  flie 
beet  laud  and  the  other  land.     I  wish  you  would  explain  that. 

Mr,  Newland.  A1\  right,  air.  Pretty  nearly  all  heavj-  scdiinfW 
land  which  has  been  overflowed  at  some  time  is  good  beet  land;  il  >■' 
heavy  soil ;  it  is  rich  soil.  The  upper  land  is  the  fruit  land.  As  job 
begin  to  go  up,  the  sediment  runs  down  deeper  and  there  ia  lOOH 
sand  in  it,  and  that  is  your  fruit  belt.  There  is  a  difference  betwMiJ 
the  fruit  belt  and  the  beet  belt  and  the  cabbage  belt.  If  yo\i  ha« 
been  farming  there  for  30  years  you  would  understand  it.  Ot'course- 
it  is  hard  for  me  to  sit  here,  being  a  farmer,  and  explain  it  to  J"" 
people  who  do  not  know  the  conditions,  because  it  took  us  30  vea/* 
to  learn  those  conditions  and  we  do  not  know  them  all  yet. 

Mr.  Kakbr.  Well,  I  know  something  about  farming.  HowdoTW' 
know  just  exactly  what  each  tract  of  land  is  best  adapted  to  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  We  have  to  demonstrate  sometimes  for  10  jeM* 

Mr.  Raker,  Have  the  farmers  in  your  neighborhood  any  compl*"'' 
in  relation  to  this  factory  or  the  other  factories  you  have  dealt  ffitE" 
the  Chino  or  the  Anaheim  factory — as  to  the  price  you  are  getti'^r 
for  your  beets  t 

itr.  Newland.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  objection  to  make  against  w.^ 
of  them.  v_iv.v'^>^iv. 
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Mr.  Raseb.  Well,  how  about  the  rest  of  the  farmers? 
Mr.  N'ewlanq.  Well,  you  take  a  farmer  who  is  a  farmer  an<i  under- 
stands the  business,  who  owdr  his  land  and  is  not  paying  rent,  as  far  as 
I  know  he  haa  got  no  objection.  You  take  a  man  who  rents  a  poor 
piece  of  land  and  is  a  poor  farmer,  he  objects  to  pretty  near  anything 
that  comes  along. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Have  you  any  number  of  that  kind  of  farmers  ? 
Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir;  only  a  very  few. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Then  I  would  take  it  from  your  statement  that  the 
general  conditions  as  they  exist  now  are  very  satisfactory  to  the  beet 
growers ) 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir;  very  satisfactory.  We,  as  beet  growers, 
are  proud  of  the  factories  we  have  got  there  and  the  men  who  run 
them. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  are  able  to  make  a  very  good  income  off 
of  the  land? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  do  not  have  any  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
per  ton  that  the  beet-sugar  company  makes  out  of  the  beets  delivered 
by  you  people  i 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  our  business  at  all,' not  a  bit. 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Tlie  farmers  have  never  made  an  investigation  of  that 
question? 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir;  we  just  organized  here  recently  and  we 
have  not  made  any  investigation  at  all. 

Mr.  Raker.  For  what  purpose  did  you  oi^anize? 
Mr.  Newland.  Well,  first,  above  all,  the  price  of  labor  and  every- 
thing else  has  gone  up  on  an  average  until  it  is  a  little  below  the  even 
keel,  and  we  know  that  one  man  doesn't  carry  much  strength,  but  a 
good  many  do,  and  we  demanded  a  dollar  a  ton  raise  and  finally  got 
a  raise  of  R  bits  a  ton  for  this  coming  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  that.    In  1911  you  got  for 
ynur  16  per  cent  beets  $5..30  ? 
Mr.  Newland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now  you  are  getting  a  6-bit  raise  ? 
Mr.  Newland.  Six  bits  on  the  ton,  all  the  way  through. 
Mr.  Rakbr.  Commencing  with   11   per  cent,  a  raise  of  75  cents 
according  to  the  amount  of  saccharine  matter? 
-   Mr,  NewivAND.  A  75  cents  a  ton  raise  right  straight  through, 
Mr.  Rakeb.  That  is  for  the  season  of  1912? 
Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  have  a  committee  to  meet  the  sugar-factory 
people  before  you  got  this  raise  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir.     We  had  the  factory  people  to  meet  the 
committee. 
Mr.  Rakeb.  Oh;  that  ia  better.    That  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be. 
Mr.  Newland.  That  is  the  way  it  was,  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Raker.  What  was  your  ooiect  in  having  this  raise  ? 
Mr.  Newland.  On  account  of  tne  cost  of  labor  and  feed  in  the  beet 
districts,  where  we  used  to  grow  all  our  own  feed  and  everything  of 
that  kind,  when  you  come  to  consider  there  ia  about  35,000  acres  in 
beets,  we  now  have  to  go  on  the  outside.    Feed  has  raised  in  price 
froin*25  a  ton  to  $42  a  ton  and  hay  from  18  and  «10  to- $20.  and 
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everything  else  aloD^  the  lloe,  and  we  figured  we  could  not  continue 
in  the  beet  business  if  we  did  not  go  up  the  line,  too.  So  as  fanneis 
we  organized  together,  representing  about  35,000  acres,  and  demanded 
$1  a  ton  raise,  and  we  got  six  bits  finally  before  we  got  througb. 
That  is  what  it  was  for. 

Mr.  Raker.  Before  we  pads  the  question  of  coat  of  raising  beets 
per  acre,  is  there  not  some  other  revenue  the  farmer  gets  outside  of 
what  you  have  named  1 

Mr,  Newland.  Yea;  he  gets  a  little  from  his  tops. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  About  what^  It  has  been  teatifiea  here  from  five  t^> 
ten  dollars.     How  is  it  in  your  community  t 

Mr.  Newland.  The  most  I  ever  got  was  $2.50  from  a  man  who  has 
bought  my  tups  for  the  last  five  years.  Next  year  he  ^B,ya  me  S3  for 
them,  and  that  is  the  rule  in  our  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  $3  an  acre  ? 

Mr.  Nbwland.  $2.50  this  last  year,  for  good  tops,  of  course.  Some 
fields  have  good  beets,  but  not  good  feed  tops. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  You  are  raising  a  little  right  along  on  the  tops  as  well 
as  the  beets  i 

Mr.  Newland.  Well,  cattle  products  are  raising,  and  his  market  is 
up  and  he  can  afford  to  pay  more. 

Mr.  Raser.  Has  there  oeen  any  objection  raised  on  account  of  the 
beet  factories  there,  either  of  them,  selling  the  fanner  the  offal  of  the 
manufacturing  plant,  pulp  and  such  as  that? 

Mr.  Newland.  No. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Or  the  amp  t 

Mr.  NEwtAND,  No;  no  objection,  so  far  as  I  know;  and  I  have 
bought  both  pulp  and  sirup. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  there  any  meal  plants  in  your  neighborhood  t 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  None  of  it  being  used  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  I  would  take  it  from  your  statement,  Mr.  New- 
land,  that  the  beet  farmers  in  your  country  are  very  well  satisfied 
and  have  no  complaint  to  make. 

Mr.  Newland,  No,  sir;  no  complaint  to  make. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  what  do  you  think  about  the  consumer  of 
sugar? 

Mr.  Newland.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  We  consume  a  lot  of  it  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  comparing  the  farmers  to  the  rest  of  the  people  at 
Anaheim  and  Santa  Ana  and  Riverside,  they  are  about  30  to  1,  or 
more  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  That  is  not  a  part  of  my  business.  I  know  when  it 
is  5  cents  a  pound  and  I  know  when  it  is  7  cents  a  pound  and  I  know 
when  it  is  9  cents  a  pound.  I  buy  it  and  pay  the  price  and  there  is  no 
use  of  kicking,  because  I  don't  regulate  that  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Rakeh.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  so  long  as  you  get  a 
price  for  your  beet  crop  that  will  justify  you  in  raising  the  wets. 
and  get  a  fair  remuneration  for  the  same  in  comparison  with  the 
value  of  your  land,  it  is  quite  immaterial  to  you  as  to  what  the 
sugar  manufacturer  gets  for  his  sugar? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  am  not  running  hi.s  end  of  the  business,  under- 
stand. He  runs  that  and  I  run  mme,  and  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  rbe  of  sugar  at  all.     I  know  it  went  up;  that  is  all. 
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Mr.  Kak£b.  I  did  not  ask  you  anything  about  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  sugar.  What  I  am  getting  at  is,  so  long  as  you,  as  a  fanner 
rwising  beets,  get  a  reasonable,  living  price  for  your  product  the  price 
of  sugar  charged  by  the  manufacturer  is  an  immaterial  matter  so  far 
«s  you  are  concerned  * 
Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sii-. 

Mr.  Haker.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  objection  to  arrang- 
ing it  so  the  consumer  would  get  sugar  a  little  cheaper  'i 

Mr.  Newland.  No;  I  do  not  suppose  anybody  would  kick  on  that 
part  of  it,  because  we  all  use  sugar. 

Mr.  Raker.  Tliat  would  not  affect  the  beet-sugar  people  any, 
would  ifi 

Mr.  Newland.  Well,  now,  I  don't  know.  If  I  knew  what  beet 
sugar  v^ould  stand  from  the  time  it  struck  the  mill  until  it  was  sugar 
at  the  other  end,  then  I  would  be  able  to  tell  you, 

Mr.  Raker.  Suppose  it  should  appear  that  while  you  get  $5  and 
make  a  small'amount  on  your  beets,  the  sugar  man  makes  per  ton  all 
the  way  from  $5  to  $8.     Do  you  think  that  would  be  right ) 

Mr.  Nkwi.uInd.  Well,  no;  hardly.  But  then  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  that  part.  That  is  something  I  do  not  know  anything 
about.  I  would  not  think  that  would  be  right;  but  nevertheless  if  he 
in  working,  he  must  earn  a  percentage  on  his  money  which  he  has 
wrapped  up  in  that  factory,  because  it  deteriorates,  and  if  he  is  pay- 
ing me  from  $4  to  18  a  ton  or  an  average  of  S6  a  ton,  and  $7  a  ton 
would  put  him  out  of  business,  then  I  certainly  would  take  the  fac- 
tory's side  that  sugar  was  as  cheap  as  they  could  produce  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  you  would  want  to  know  that  fact  before  you 
objected  to  a  change  in  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer,  would  you 
not? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Mr.  Newland,  how  did  you  hap]>en  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington ? 

Mr.  Nbwiand.  We  knew  that  both  parties  declared  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  tariff,  and  we  are  beet  raisers,  and  if  we  were  to  get  raw 
sugar  in  here,  it  would  probably  affect  the  factory,  and  if  it  affected 
the  factory  it  would  put  our  business  out  of  existence;  and  as  an 
organization  our  president  wired  here  to  our  Representative,  Mr. 
Stephens,  and  he  made  the  arrangements  for  the  association  to  send 
one  man.  The  association  saw  fit  to  send  two,  and  let  you  gentle- 
men know  just  exactly  where  we  as  farmers  stand  as  beet  growers; 
that  is  what  we  were  sent  here  for  by  the  association. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  discuss  this  matter  to  any  extent  with  tlie 
sugar  factory  before  you  came? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  saw  Mr.  Johnson,  who  is  manager  of  our  factory, 
Sunday  morning,  and  that  is  the  only  discussion  I  had,  and  that  was 
about  a  minute  and  a  half  before  the  train  started,  because  I  did  not 
know  anything  about  it  until  Saturday  noon,  and  Sunday  morning 
I  was  on  the  road  here. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  your  position  as  a  beet  grower  is  you 
would  like  to  have  things  left,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  just  as 
they  are  ? 
Mr.  Newlands.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Because  you  are  getting  along  nicely  and  you.  would 
have  the  other  fellow  take  care  of  himself  ?  _,.  „C.iOOylc 
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Mr,  Newland.  That  is  the  idea,  exactly.  We  are  here  from  itr 
farmers'  standpoint  to  represent  the  farmers'  side  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Kakbr.  You  are  also  here  to  keep  things  in  nice  shape  for  tin* 
manufacturer,  too,  are  you  not  4 

Mr.  NewijIND.  The  manufacturer  did  not  order  me  to  do  thai,  btr 
if  legislatioQ  would  put  hira  out  of  businesB  it  puts  the  farmer  oui  of 
busings  also,  because  the  beets  ore  no  good  without  a  factory,  uni 
for  the  last  10  years  it  is  a  business  which  certainly  has  forged  aitni 
in  our  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Rasbb.  Have  you  much  laud  there  that  is  capable  (4  nKnnr 
beets? 

Mr.  Nbwland.  About  500  acres. 

Mr.  Kaseb.  In  that  community? 

Mr.  Newlakd.  Yes,  sir;  of  my  own. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  How  much  land  have  you  in  that  section  of  Califcnnit 
which  is  susceptible  of  raising  sugar  beets  successfully  ( 

'Mr.  Nbwlands.  I  do  not  Know.  I  want  to  be  honest  with  ym 
people.  I  do  not  beUeve  there  Is  a  man  in  southern  California  to-day 
who  does  know,  because  we  have  seen  land  that  is  good  beet  laod 
now  which  a  year  or  two  ^o  we  did  not  think  was  good  for  anything, 
and  there  is  lots  of  that  kind  of  land  in  southern  California.  But  I 
will  say  it  runs  into  the  thousands  of  acres,  which  will  come  in  in  tht 
next  few  years.    But  to  teil  you  how  many  acres,  I  could  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Rakeb,  I  mean  just  nn  estimate. 

Mr.  Xewiand.  I  could  not  teil  you.  There  will  he  lots  of  it,  th« 
is  one  thing  certain,  but  when  you  come  to  the  number  of  acres,  thil 
is  further  than  1  can  go. 

Mr.  Raseb.  And  your  idea  is  that  the  statement  you  have  giveD 
us  here  would  be  about  what  would  apply  to  all  of  the  other  farmrrs 
in  your  locality? 

Mr.  Xewland.  Yes,  ^ir:  at«  near  as  I  can  get  at  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  kind  and  character 
of  labor  that  is  used  by  the  beet  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes;  we  have  a  little  of  all  kinds — the  Jap,  the 
Hindu,  the  Mexican,  and  the  white  man. 

Mr.  Raker.  Wliat  proportion  of  Japs  have  you  I 

Mr.  Newland.  At  tlie  present  time  about  one-fourth  or  one-fifth: 
something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  Hindu? 

Mr.  Newland.  One-twentieth,  just  a  few  of  them  scattereil 
around. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  the  Mexicans  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  The  Mexicans  would  comprise — there  are  but  a  few 
wliite  men,  and  the  Mexicans  will  comprise  about  four-fifths  of  the 
labor  in  the  beet  fields  in  f>outhem  Oahfomia.  They  do  the  hoeing 
and  thinning  and  topping. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  white  man  is  pretty  scarce,  so  far  as  the  work  b 
concerned  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  The  white  man  is  the  man  who  does  the  plowing, 
and  harrowing,  and  planting,  and  cultivating,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  the  men  who  do  the  other  work  are  those  you 
have  named? 

Mr.  Nbwland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Wliere  do  these  Mexicans  come  from ! 

UigmzecDyGoOglc 
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Mr.  Newi^ns.  Some  from  Califomia,  but  the  best  part  of  them 
come  from  Mexico. 

Mr.  Raeeb.  \ew  or  old  Mexico  1 

Mr.  Newland.  Old  Mexico. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  do  you  get  them  f 

Mr.  Newlakd.  The;  come  in  the  field;  that  is  all  I  can  t«ll  vou. 
They  come  and  am}ly  for  a  job.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  speaking 
now  particularly  of^my  own  place. 

Mr.  Kaseb.  Let  us  get  at  the  general  condition  in  your  conunu- 
niU-,  and  not  your  own  individual  case. 

Mr.  Nevxand.  It  will  apply  all  over  that  country.  A  Mexican 
who  comes  from  old  Mexico  comes  out  there  and  gets  one  year's 
work,  and  the  next  year  he  has  half  a  dozen  coming  nadc  with  him, 
and  if  they  work  for  me  on  a  contract  one  year,  then  the  next  year 
he  comes  back  for  another  contract  and  will  bring  more  of  his  breth- 
ren to  help  him. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  I  undei3tand  that  the  Mexicans  come  from  old 
Mexico  up  to  these  beet  fields  during  the  time  of  the  planting  and 
thinning  and  topping  1 

Mr.  Nbwlakd,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  are  there  for  three  or  four  months  I 

Mr,  Newiand.  There  are  but  few  of  them  who  go  back.  They 
just  keep  coming.  Of  course,  11  years  ago  when  we  started  in  we 
had  only  about  25  or  30  in  our  immediate  neighborhood  thinning 
beets,  and  last  year  we  had  about  2,000.  He  comes  up  there  and  it 
is  a  pretty  good  country  to  hve  in  and  he  stays  there,  and  his  relations 
follow  him  there  and  stay.  When  the  work  is  finished,  I  do  not  know 
where  he  goes.    That  is  the  condition  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  do  not  know  what  becomes  of  him  when  the  work 
is  finished? 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  air.  I  know  what  becomes  of  those  who  stay. 
Any  man  raising  beets  to  any  extent  vnh  have  a  few  Uttle  houses, 
and  they  live  right  there  from  the  time  you  commence  to  thin  until 
you  get  your  beets  harvested,  and  then  he  stays  the  balance  of  the 
winter.  If  he  can  get  little  jobs  around  at  different  places,  he  will 
work. 

Mr.  Raker.  When  tou  speak  of  winter,  you  do  not  mean  winter 
like  we  have  here  in  Wasbii^ton  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir;  and  I  want  to  get  away  from  here  as  quick 
as  I  can. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  wages  do  you  pay  the  Mexicans  t 

Mr.  Newland.  About  $2  a  day,  and  he  boards  himself;  that  is,  in 
toppiog  time.     In  the  thinning,  be  generally  takes  that  by  contract. 

MrrRAKEB.  And  the  boys  and  giris  and  women  all  work  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir-  the  boys,  but  no  women.  I  never  saw 
but  one 'woman  in  a  beet  field  myself,  and  she  was  a  Mexican  woman. 

Mr.  Rarer.  Are  any  of  them  citizens  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  do  not  know.     I  would  judge  not. 

Mr,  Rakeb.  As  to  the  Hindus,  where  do  you  get  them ) 

Mr.  Newland.  They  come  from  the  noi1,hem  part  of  the  State. 
We  do  not  get  them  at  all;  they  just  come  there. 
.    Mr.  Raker.  What  price  do  you  pay  them  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  About  the  same  pnce.  ^  -  i 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  the  women  work  in  the  fields  ?        -'■  -  ^lOO^IC 
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Ur.  Neivxand.  The  Hindu  women? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yea. 

Mr.  Nbwland.  I  never  saw  one  in  my  Iif«.  I  never  saw  a  Hui>lu 
woman  to  know  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  On  the  railroade  and  otber  plaees  ttie  men  and  women 
work  together  and  yon  can  not  tell  whicn  is  which,  8o  far  as  their 
clotlongifi  concerned. 

Mr.  Newland.  That  may  be;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  Japs  are  permanetitly  located  there,  are  they  >. 

Mr.  Newi.and.  Yea,air;  that  is,  tbey  are  all  mnters.  Ctfcoursehf 
iBay  rent  one  piece  of  land  thie  year  and  another  piece  next  vear,  or 
he  may  leaae  the  land  for  three  or  four  years.     They  are  not  landlords. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  proiportion  of  those  Japs  come  from  old  Mexico ! 

Mr.  Newlakd.  1  do  not  know.  I  could  not  say.  i  do  itot  know 
that  any  of  them  come  from  old  Mexico. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  any  Chinese  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  No  Chinese. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  price  ia  paid  the  Jap  as  compared  with  the 
others  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  The  same  thing  all  the  way  through.  It  does  mn 
make  any  difference  who  cornea  into  the  beethelds,  if  he  ia  not  worth 
30  much  he  has  to  go. 

Mr.  Kakbs.  Do  yoii  furnish  them  a  b«\ise  to  live  in  and  water,  am! 
such  things  as  that? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakkb.  Do  the  rest  of  the  farmers  generally  Ho  that  i 

Mr.  Newland.  Anv  man  who  ia  farming  on  a  lai^  scale:  yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  ide  Japs  themseJveB  renting  any  land  ami  ^in^ 
into  the  beet  'business  'i 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  been  in  it  for  the  last,  six  or 
seven  years,  but  not  v^ry  extensively. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  Then  the  stat«met¥t,  if  it  was  ever  made,  that  tib«  lab«>r 
employed  by  iAte  heet  growers  are  Amencan  citioett.'*  or  American;: 
with  familiee,  is  not  a  fact  so  far  as  it  woaH  app^y  to  beet  growing 
in  Tour  partof  California) 

Mr.  Newland,  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  The  staWaent  «hould  be  made  the  other  way,  that  at 
least  90  per  cent  are  foreigners,  such  as  Japs,  Hindus,  and  M«xicarb<. 
airaiigeain  aperoeotage  about  as  yos  have  given  it? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes,  air.  We  could  not  grow  beets  unless  we  did 
have  that  kind  of  labor  orieSse  had  mere  white  labor  in  there. 

Mr.  Kakbr.  You  ds  not  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Newland,  tfeat  white 
men  oonld  not  do  this  work,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Newi^and.  No,  sir;  I  do  n«t  mean  toearyhe  could  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  t^iepe  are  a  great  many  >v>diite  men 
around  these  towns  in  sonthun  Catilomta  tftiat  oofuld  be  doing  this 
kind  of  woit  f 

Mr.  Newland.  Th«t  could  be. 

Mr.  Rakek.  Yea. 

Mt.  Newt-astd.  I  de  not  know.  The  next  -question  is,  "Would 
he  I"     It  is  pretty  hard  to  say. 

Mr.  Raster.  Is  there  not  another  very  important  fact  in  relation 
to  your  business  because  of  the  kind  and  oharactw  of  men  you 
employ,  tliat  wlien  the  beet  grower  or  any  otlier  man  mtercsteit  in 
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an>-  ot^er  business  begins  to  employ  the  Japs  and  Hindus,  it  is 
pretiy  hard  to  get  an  Amciican  to  go  in  the  aam«  field  and  do  the 
same  kind  of  work  ? 

It.  Newland.  No,  sir;  not  in  oar  beet  section.  The  trouble  is 
they  are  not  there.  The  men  we  have  got  in  the  towns  in  southern 
California  are  men  who  will  not  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  Of  course,  you  do  not  apply  that  to  northern 
California  'i 

tiir.  Newland.  I  said  southern  California. 

^Ir.  FoRDNEY.  Do  the  Japs  and  Hindus  and  Mexicans  you  have  do 
otlier  f ana  labor  as  welt  as  work  m  the  beet  fields  ? 

iir.  Nbwland.  Well,  no;  n«rt  veiy  m«eh.  He  shucks  *  little 
corn  or  sometiiiog  of  that  kind,  wiien  lie  can  get  a  day's  work.  He 
has  about  four  mcaithe  he  does  not  get  but  a  very  few  days'  work. 

Mr.  B.AKER.  At  12  a  day  and  boarding  himself  it  would  average 
him  about  $1.25  or  $1  a  day] 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  air;  along  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  Youfigure — at  least  we  do  in  other  places — fromflto 
75  cents  a  day  as  the  (^eapest  board  you  can  get,  with  the  high  cost 
of  all  things  that  go  to  make  up  a  living. 

Mr.  Newland.  Of  course,  tliat  is  not  a  part  of  my  business,  and  I 
do  not  know  what  it  costs  him  to  live.  I  know  it  costs  him  oon~ 
siderable,  because  I  have  the  bills  to  pay  to  l^e  storek«epCT  every 
once  in  a  while. 

Mx.  Raker.  Well,  they  do  not  hve  like  the  Americuis  iive,  do 
they? 

Mr.  Newland.  In  what  way  do  you  mean  ?    In  what  he  eats  t 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  wfaaA  be  eat«. 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir;  be  do«s  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  his  clothing  is  not  like  the  American's  ¥  He  is 
not  as  prolific  in  the  use  of  dothing  as  the  Americans  ? 

Mr.  Nbwxamd.  When  he  goes  outaiidgets<l.SOaday,he0e[ierslly 
has  pretty  good  clothes  on  except  when  he  is  in  the  beet  field. 

Mr.  Raker.  But,  generally  speaking,  he  wears  much  inferior 
clothing  to  the  Amerioan  1 

Mr.  Newland.  The  Hindu  is  tdie  woret.  The  Japs  are  pretty 
proud  little  fellows  and  mear  pretty  good  clothes. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  Mexican  next  and  the  Japs  l^ird  ! 

Mr.  NfiWLAND.  The  Hindu  first  for  cheapness,  second  the  Mexican, 
and  the  Jap  a  little  higher. 

Mr.  Raxer.  But  all  under  the  American  standard  ? . 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  they  do  not  participate  in  any  public  funetions 
or  contribute  to  anything  that  goes  on  in  the  communi^  such  as  the 
Bchools,  the  church,  or  sociable  afiFairs,  and  Fourth  of  Julys,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir;  in  church  matters  the  Mexican  as  well  as 
the  Jsp. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  the  way  of  the  equipment  of  their  homes,  Inside, 
that  is  much  inferior  to  the  American  homes  ? 

Mr,  Newland.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr,  Raker.  Then  the  labor  employed  by  the  beet-sugar  people 
is  quite  below  the  standard  of  the  Anierican  workingman/^'  ^^^1.. 

Mr.-  Newland.-  Yes,  sir.  '    "    '       o 
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Mr.  Rakeb.  Aud,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  beet-sugar  industiy — tht: 
is,  80  far  as  the  raising  of  beets  is  coDcemed — is  not  coaducive  t«  tltt 
building  up  of  the  American  citizenship  of  this  countiy  ! 

iilr.  Nkwland.  As  it  stands  to-day  t 

Mr.  Rakes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Newland.  Correct. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  Mr.  Newland,  I  do  not  know  that  you  understood 
my  question  fully  a  few  minutes  aeo.  Do  the  Japs  and  Mexicans  aixi 
Hmdus  work  in  your  cabbage  fields  in  California?  Do  thej  do  utj 
other  farm  labor  except  little  odd  jobs  ? 

Mr.  Nbwland,  Yes,  sir;  they  work  in  the  celery  fields  and  cabba^ 
fields  and  in  the  orange  orchards;  not  so  many  Mexicans  as  J^>s. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Do  they  do  the  heft  of  that  class  of  common  labor 
on  your  farms,  outside  of  what  the  farmer  does  himself  t 

Mr.  Nbwland.  Yea;  you  can  say  they  do  the  dirty  wtirk  on  tht- 
facms. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  all  kindn  of  farm  labor} 

Mr.  Nbwland.  Yes;  the  drudgery  work.    Iliat  is  what  they  do. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  Are  they  employed  in  the  factories,  the  beet-sag«r 
factories  and  other  factories  t 

Mr.  Nbwland.  Not  in  the  factories.  They  are  employed  in  the 
limekilns,  where  they  can  not  get  a  white  man  to  stay. 

Mr.  Fordnby.  But  in  the  factory  the  white  man  is  employed  t 

Mr.  Nbwland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Where  it  takes  some  skill  and  a  higher  class  <>i 
labor,  and  so  on  f 

Mr.  Nbwland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Judge  Raker  asked  you  if  it  did  not  cost  the  Jap 
and  the  Hindu  from  75  cents  to  SI  &  day  to  board  himself.  Will  he 
work  for  you  for  SI  a  day  and  board? 

Mr.  Nbwland.  The  Hindu  would  not  board  with  me  no  war  it 
could  be  fixed.  You  could  not  cook  for  him.  Our  class  of  cooiin^ 
would  neither  suit  the  Jap  nor  the  Mexican,  consequently  he  boards 
himself. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  He  lives  a  little  cheaper  in  cooking  his  way  thao 
he  would  to  board  with  you  and  accept  your  kind  of  cooking  1 

Mr.  Newland.  Well,  probably,  but  in  some  things  he  is  verr 
extraTagant  in  his  own  cooking. 

Mr,  P^rdney.  Are  they  generally  prosperous?  Do  they  save  their 
money  ? 

Mr.  Nbwland.  The  men  who  work  for  me  save  their  mon^  right 
up  to  the  handle,  and  of  course  you  have  some  that  do  not.  The  Jap 
saves  his  money  up  very  close. 

Mr.  Fobdnby.  You  have  stated  that  since  you  began  raising  beets 
the  price  of  hay  has  gone  up,  the  price  of  barley,  and  all  kinds  of  feed 
for  vour  stock. 

Mr.  Nbwland.  Yes,  sir, 

Mt.  Fordney.  Am  I  correct  in  saying  that  your  coat  of  liviw;  has 
gone  up  on  account  of  the  fact  that  35  acres  of  land  in  that  TaDer  h 
now  planted  to  beets  and  is  eliminated  from  the  production  of  other 
crops? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoKDNBY.  Consequently  it  has  lessened  the  territory  for  the 
production  of  other  crops  and  advanced  the  price  of  those  crops! 
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Mr.  Newland.  As  to  the  prices  of  living  ererywhere  I  would  not 
say,  but  it  has  adv&nced  in  our  surrounding  country  because  we  have 
to  ship  the  supplies  from  other  places,  principally  out  of  the  Joaquin 
A' alley  and  out  of  ImperiBl  County.  Our  foodstuffs  have  to  come 
from  there,  because  we  do  not  raise  them,  and  that  would  raise  the 
price.  The  railroads  have  to  have  something  out  of  it,  and  the 
farther  away  you  eet  them  the  more  they  cost  you. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  The  fact  is  the  raising  of  beets  in  your  oountiy 
diverts  the  land  to  a  different  use  from  what  it  was  used  for  before 
the  beet  factories  came  there  "i 

Mr.  Newland,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  And  consequently  lessened  the  supply  of  other 
crops,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  supply  and  demand  has 
tulvanced  the  prices  t 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Therefore  you  feel  you  are  entitled  to  a  higher  price 
per  ton  for  your  beets  under  those  conditions  than  you  were  beiore  1 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  And  you  are  now  going  to  get  it  * 

Mr.  Newland.  We  think  so;  yes,  air. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  the  factories  liad 
agreed  to  give  you  75  cents  per  ton  above  this  year's  prices  * 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  That  is  a  nice  advance,  and  on  10  tons  per  acre 
will  give  you  an  increase  of  $7.50  per  acre  for  your  crop* 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir;   $7,60  per  acre. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  About  what  do  you  pay  for  granulated  sugar,  do 
you  know? 

Mr.  Newland,  Well,  of  course,  sugar  has  been  up  this  summer  and 
then  down.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  part  of  it.  It 
9tarted  in  at  5i  cents  along  in  March,  and  went  on  up  the  line  until 
it  got  ready  to  come  down  again,  6^  and  8^. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  It  was  at  the  highest  price  at  a  time  when  your 
domestic  crop  was  not  on  the  market,  was  it  not,  in  July,  August,  and 
September ) 

Mr.  Newland.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  on  the  market  or 
not,  but  the  factories  were  making  sugar.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  their  markets. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  In  California  you  make  sugar  as  early  as  July  4 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  When  do  you  plant  your  crop  there,  Mr.  Newland  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Some  is  planted  before  Januanr,  but  we  will  say 
January,  February,  March,  and  I  have  known  them  to  be  planted 
along  in  May,  but  February  and  March  is  the  proper  time  in  our  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  as  near  as  we  can  demonstrate  it,  up  to  the  20th 
of  March  is  the  proper  time  to  plant  a  beet  crop. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  And  you  harvest  them  when? 

Mr.  Newland.  We  commence  just  after  the  4th  of  July.  Last 
year  they  did  not  open  until  about  the  15th,  but  usually  aoout  the 
4th  or  5m  of  July. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Do  you  beheve  that  the  sugar-beet  industry  has 
added  value  to  farm  lands  in  your  part  of  the  country,  and  is  a  good 
thing?  .,    „CiOOqIc 

Mr.  Newland.  It  has  doubled  the  prices.  '~ 
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Mr.  FoRDNBY.  You  would  be  opposed  to  uir  JegidatioD  thi- 
would  &iT«Pt  tUat  ioduBtry  and  would  compel  the  farmer  to  raise  U^ 
Wets  for  a  \ean  price  than  he  is  rwung  theia  for  now  ? 

Mr.  Xewlanu.  I  would. 

Mr.  FoRU.NKY.  1  tlo  not  want  to  go  into  the  tariff  question,  but  s- 
ttio  present  tiioo,  Mr.  Xewland.  Um  princi^  supply  of  su^r  cobik 
to  this  country,  outsidr  of  our  domestic  crop  ana  th«  crop  produntt 
in  our  insular  poescasicma  of  P^'to  Rieo,  Hawwii,  and  the  PhiJippiiH^ 
comes  from  Cuba.  I  say  the  principal  pa«l  of  our  aapB^y.  I  wiic^r 
it  to  be  correct  that  last  year  only  72,000  toas  of  t\m  duty-j»rn!2 
sugar  came  to  this  country.  Cuba  has  an  adrantaee  over  Kurop- 
and  all  otlter  duty-paving  countries  o(  20  pef  cent.  If  the  daty  wen 
reduced  or  removed  altogether,  so  that  the  b«et  m&nirfacturer  of  th^ 
country  would  have  to  produce  his  sugar  and  sell  it  for  a  cent  or  ■ 
cent  and  a  half  a  pound  below  what  he  is  selling  it  at  to-day,  if  thi.i 
came  out  of  tlie  farmer,  you  would  be  opposed  t«  it,  would  you  f 

Mr.  NuwLASD.  I  would. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  What  would  you  say  if  it  came  out  of  the  consumer^ 
Let  it  go  ? 

Mr.  NEWI.AND.  Now,  I  am  not  figuring  on  tlie  coneumer's  side  a( 
the  present  time.  I  have  to  consume  a  whole  tot  of  it  ntysrlf,  sod  1 
have  to  buy  it  and  pay  ior  it.  Now,  I  believe  in  protecting  dit- 
American  farmer;  and,  by  the  way,  I  am  a  Democrat,  too- 

Now,  liateB  to  me,  because  1  want  you  to  heaf  this,  it  is  the  oniv 
thing  I  know  of  we  are  protected  in,  beoatne  we  export  a  iwllioii 
nacks  of  ^rain  and  we  are  not  protected  in  that,  I  used  to  be  in  thr 
grain  butunieas,  when  I  used  to  raiee  60,000  sacks  of  grain,  and  there 
IS  no  protection  on  it,  because  my  grain  had  to  leave  the  coui)tr\'. 
hut  -1  am  in  the  suga^  business  now,  gentlemen,  and  we  impon 
»ugar,  and  as  long  as  the  tariS  is  not  removed  1  am  protected,  lain 
a  farmer,  and  that  is  the  way  I  figure  that  part  of  it.  ! 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  In  other  wonts,  Mr.  Newlaitd,  van  are  abaolatelr 
satii^ed  with  present  conditions  if  they  will  only  "let  you  aJone  *  I 

Mr.  Newi.ani>.  Yea,  If  there  m  any  sugar  trust,  the  beet  people 
of  the  United  States  will  siion  put  him  out  of  existence,  if  you  will 
let  UB  go  into  the  business  an<l  encoiuage  local  factories  gokig  up.  If 
there  ever  was  a  sugar  trust,  he  will  have  to  go  out  of  existerare. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Newland,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  reports      i 
that  in  1910  we  had  420,000  acres  of  land  in  t^e  United  States  planted 
'  to  beets,  and  by  an  exhaustive  investigation  by  the  Agricultural 
Department  it  was  found  there  were  274,000,000  acres  of  land  in  tlie 
United  States  adapted  to  the  raising  of  beets.     Do  you  betieve  if  we      | 
had  suHicient  protection  agaiiwt  lore^  sugars  the  production  of      | 
beet  su^ar  would  rapidly  increase  in  tlm  country  i 

Mr,  Newland.  I  do. " 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  produre 
our  sugar  at  home,  and  keep  that  money  at  bone,  instetra  of  seitdiiig 
it  abroad  i 

Mr.  Nbwland.  Now  you  are  giving  it  juat  exactly  rigbt.     I  do. 

Mr.  Kaeer.  Right  in  that  connection,  Mr.  Newland,  if  yoor  land 
has  doubled  in  value  by  virtue  of  the  sugar  factory,  and  the  farmer  b 
better  satisfied  with  the  raising  uf  beets  than  any  other  thing  hs  esu 
raise  in  southern  California,  why  has  he  not  been  busy  in  the  lut  10 
years  improving  that  industry  asit  owght  tobe»  '"cS'*^ 
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Mr.  FoBDNZT.  Do  you  want  him  to  answer  that,  or  me  ? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Either  one  of  you. 

Mr.  Nbwi^nd,  I  would  like  to  answer  it,  if  there  is  no  objection,  I 
am  only  a  common  farmer,  and  I  only  went  to  school  aoout  three 
months  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  WeU,  as  far  as  this  proposition  ol  a  conunpn  farmer  is 
concerned,  I  think  he  is  about  the  biigntest  nun  we  have  to-day. 

Mr.  NsWLAND.  There  never  was  a  country  that  \^~ent  out  of  the 
rou^  and  went  into  beet  culture  aa  fast  as  southern  Calif«^a  on  ^e 
f&ce  of  the  earth.  I  do  not  care  where  you  go.  You  take  that  3£,000 
acres  of  land.  A.  few  years  a^o  it  was  a  swamp  and  a  wilderness,  with 
brush  and  eveiything  else  in  it,  and  to-day  you  have  eot  35,000  acres 
a  man  can  travel  over,  and  it  will  make  any  man  feel  good,  and  you 
would  know  that  somebody  had  been  at  vork  encouranog  it. 

Mr,  FoBDNEY,  Mr.  Newland,  when  you  plant  your  beet  crop,  you 
know  what  you  are  goii^  to  get  per  ton  for  yoor  crop,  do  you  not  t 

Mr.  Newi-and.  No;  we  know  we  will  get  paid  on  a  schedule  accord- 
ing to  the  saccharin*  matter. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  Then  it  devolves  upon  you  to  produce  the  tmm^e 
and  the  quahty  of  sugar  in  the  beet  1 

Mr,  Nbwiahd.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  If  intense  cultivation  gives  you  a  better  crop  and 
better  sugar  content,  you  know  your  labor  is  going  to  be  rewarded  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  air;  that  is  right. 

>ir.  FoBDNBY.  Do  you  produce  any  other  crop  on  your  farm  that 
does  not  fluctuate  i&  price  except  beets  )  That  is  to  say,  is  there  any 
other  crop  you  plant  that  when  you  plant  it  you  know  about  what 
you  are  going  to  get  for  it  1  Do  they  not  fiuctnate  up  and  down,  ail 
other  crops  except  beets  t 

Mr.  Newland.  Yee;  all  other  crops  except  beets.  You  can  figure 
exactly  on  your  beets,  but  bo  other  crop  can  you  figure  on  except 
beeta. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  In  other  words,  you  can  calculate  more  nearly  accu- 
rately the  price  you  are  going  to  get  for  your  beets  than  for  any  other 
crop  you  raise  t 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Which  makes  it  a  very  substantial  crop  ? 

Mr.  NswLANS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  During  the  months  of  September  and  October  the 
Holly  factory  was  in  lull  ofteraiionl 

Mr.  Nbwlakd.  Yea,  sir. 

>tr.  Baker.  Do  you  know  about  when  it  coaimenced  gri&diBg 
this  year! 

>ir.  Nkwi.ai«i>.  I  think  the  3d  day  of  Aumist. 

Mr,  Rakbb.  If  they  eommeDBCcd  on  the  3d,  on  the  4th  they  should 
have  bad  sugar  ready  lor  shipment  1 

Mr.  Newland.  It  takes  about  three  days,  I  think. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  But  in  that  inmediate  locality,  or  hi  Uiat  entice  coun- 
try, th»  pFic«  «f  sugar  west  up  just  the  some  aa  every  other  place, 
fronk  5  to  about  9  cents  along  in  Ontobcrt 

Mr.  Newland..  Yes,  ar. 

Mr,  Kasbb.  And  your  people  did  not  scl)  at  any  different  price 
from  the  rest)  viw  •  ,,iv. 

Mr.  Nbwland.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  their  selUng.  < 
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Mr.  Rakeb.  The  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  in  the  market  was 
about  the  flame  i 

Mr.  Newi^m).  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  price  went  up  in  your  section  as  well  as  all  over 
the  I'nite<l  t-! latest 

Mr.  Newlakd.  Yes*,  sir. 

Mr.  FoHDSEY.  Mr.  \ewland,  do  the  proprietors  or  the  maDsger  ui 
the  factoiy  trv  to  make  conditions  agreeable  and  advantageous  for 
the  farmer  in  AirniBhing  him  seed  and  labor,  if  he  asks  them  to  furnish 
him  labor,  and  cars  for  the  shipment  of  his  beets?  Do  thej  try  ft> 
aid  you  in  those  respects) 

1&.  Newland.  Yes,  sir;  in  every  particular,  and  furnish  money  to 
the  poorer  classes  of  people  who  haven't  got  money.  They  will  take 
more  risks  in  order  to  get  a  beet  crop  cultivated  and  taten  care  of 
then  any  other  one  thing  I  ever  saw. 

Mr.  li'oEDNEY,  They  will  lend  you  money,  will  they,  on  your  crop  *. 

Mr.  Newland,  Yes,  sir:  they  do  lend  money  on  crops.  ' 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  What  I  meati  to  say  is,  if  you  are  raising  a  crop  of 
beets  they  will  lend  you  monei-  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Xewland.  Tliey  liavo  fent  me  as  iiigh  as  $6,000,  so  that  will 
make  it  plain.  However,  for  the  last  year  or  two  I  did  not  have  to 
ask  them. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  Vih&t  rate  of  interest  do  you  pay  tliem? 

Mr.  Newland.  Seven  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  the  conditions,  so  far  as  the  treatment  of  the 
people  hy  the  proprietors  is  concerned,  is  very  satisfactory,  is  it  t 

Mr.  Newland.  It  could  not  bo  l>etter  from  the  farmer's  standpoint . 
Taking  the  magnitude  of  the  business  into  consideration  and  the 
farmers  as  a  whole,  it  could  not  be  better. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  do  they  charge  you  for  seed  i 

Mr.  Newland,  Tliey  charge  us  12\  cents  a  pound.  I  tliink  you 
will  find  that  in  the  contract. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Xewland,  did  you  take  any  stock  in  tiie  Anaheim 
factory  t 

Mr.  Newt.and.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  stock  in  any  factorj'. 

Mr.  Raker.  Were  you  spoken  to  about  it  ( 

Mr.  Newxand.  No,  air, 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Did  vou  see  any  of  the  promoters  when  they  went 
around  in  regard  to  it  1 

Mr.  Newland.  No;  not  the  Anaheim  factory, 

Mr.  Raker.  You  do  not  know  what  per  cent  they  guaranteed  the 
farmers  and  business  men  if  they  took  stock  in  the  factory  t 

Mr.  Newland.  Not  Anaheim,  no,  sir.     I  am  closer  to  Santa  Ana, 

Mr.  Raker.  If  the  sugar  refiners  did  not  have  their  hands  on  the 
beet-sugar  industry  ana  the  beet-sugar  industry  was  entirely  inde- 
pendent, it  would  oe  a  great  thing,  would  it  not,  if  such  a  thing  does 
exist  t 

Mr.  Newland.  Now,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  sugar  end 
of  it.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  at  all.  As  loi^  as  you  will 
keep  on  the  line  of  agriculture  and  what  it  takes  to  raise  a  crop  of 
beets,  in  my  weak  way  I  will  endeavor  to  make  it  as  plain  as  I  can, 
but  inside  of  the  sugar  factory  1  do  not  know  anyttiing  about  it, 
gentlemen.     It  is  not  my  business. 

Mr.  Rakeu.  You  have  Ktnted  to  Mr.  Fordney  that  the  bei^t-'siigar 
industry  lias  enimnced  tlie  value  of  rciil  estate  twolold. 
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^Ir.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  And  that  it  was  one  of  the  Iwst  Ijusinpsscs  there  was, 
mid  if  they  were  left  alone  they  would  be  doing  a  fine  business? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Now,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  tlio  refining  factories 
were  interested  largely  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  for  tlie  purpose  of 
controlling  not  only  tlie  refining  business,  but  tlie  producing  of  sugar 
from  beets,  it  would  have  some  effect  upon  whether  they  sliouI<l  be 
left  alone  or  not? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes;  I  would  think  so.  Of  course.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  their  earnings — what  it  takes  to  put  them  out  of 
busines-s— I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  part  of  it.  I  know  if 
tUev  are  struck  hard  enougfi  it  comes  back  to  me.  If  they  take  a 
dollar  a  ton  off,  I  will  quit  the  business.  I  could  not  stav  in  it.  I 
know  that,  but  I  do  not  know-  anything  about  their  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Wliat  was  the  lowest  price  you  ever  got  for  your 
beets  wlten  you  first  started  in ! 

Mr.  NEwiAND.  I  think  $3  a  ton  when  I  Hi-st  started  in. 

Mr.  Raxbr.  Do  you  know  about  what  was  tiie  percentage  of  sac- 
charine matter  ? 

Ifr.  Newland.  I  have  had  them  run  as  low  as  9  per  cent,  but  $3 
was  the  lowest  they  would  pay.  We  figured  we  could  not  raise  them 
for  less  than  $3,  if  they  went  as  low  as  6  per  cent.  After  it  struck 
1 1  per  ceot,  you  will  see  there  is  no  reduction. 

Jar.  Rakbb.  Mr.  Newland,  you  are  intensely  interested  in  the 
citizenship  of  this  country  ? 

Mr,  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  would  not  believe  it  right  to  encourage  any 
industry  that  would  bring  in  a  foreign  population,  not  citizens  of  this 
country,  required  to  run  that  business  as  against  the  American 
citizenship  'i 

Mr.  Newland.  Well,  if  you  have  got  enough  American  citizens  to 
carry  on  the  business,  all  right,  but  u  you  have  not  got  the  labor,  we 
must  have  it  if  we  are  going  to  produce  the  beets. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  If  higher  wages  were  paid  for  the  planting  and  plough- 
ing and  thinning  of  oeets,  and  tlie  toppii^,  American  labor  could  do 
it,  could  it  not? 

Mr.  Newland.  It  could. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  is  a  good,  healthy,  wholesome,  honorable  employ- 
mentj  is  it  not^ 

Mr.  Newland.  What ;  the  beet  business  "i 

Mr.  Rakes.  All  that  is  connected  with  the  raising  of  beets. 

Mr.  Newland.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  There  is  not  a  disagreeable  piece  of  work  about  it  ( 

Mr.  Newland.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  mean,  if  a  man  wants  to  work,  there  is  no  difference 
in  raising  beets  or  raising  turnips  or  radishes,  or  anything  else  you 
have  to  handle?  You  simply  have  to  get  down  and  work  and  attend 
to  them. 

Mr.  Newland.  The  only  difference  is  your  radish  and  turnip  busi- 
ness is  not  on  the  same  magnitude  like  the  beet  business,  but  you 
stand  there  in  that  dust  for  a  himdred  days  and  I  think  you  would 
e&U  it  pretty  disagreeable.  You  stand  there  with  a  shovel,  shovehng 
maybe  7  or  8  tons  as  hard  as  you  can  shovel  them  in  the  dust  there. 
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I  tliink  you  would  caU  it  disa^Mftble  work.     I  know  I  do.     I  doit 
sometimes  myself,  but  it  is  disagreeable.     It  is  not  pleasant  wort, 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  is  very  hard  work  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes;  it  ia  verj'  hard  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  all  work  on  the  farm  is  hard  work. 

Mr.  NawLASD.  That  depends.  If  you  work  hard  at  it,  yes;  if  yin; 
do  not  work  hard  at  it,  none  of  it  is  very  hard. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  do  not  mean  to  tell  this  committee  thai 
labor  could  not  be  obtained  for  this  work  if  the  effort  ' 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Under  present  conditions  in  my  aectiwi  of  the  coun- 
try I  do  not  know  where  you  would  get  them.  I  do  ooi  kaow  i^i 
you  would  do  when  you  have  to  emploT.  like  I  do,  50  or  60  mcxi.  1 
do  not  know  how  you  would  cook  for  them  and  do  for  them  for  that 
short  period  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  think  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  your  pan 
of  the  country  to  continue  bringing  in  this  kind  and  character  of 
labor  as  against  the  American  labor  t 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes;  unless  you  people  here  in  the  Eaat  aend  u^ 
something  that  is  better.  We  will  take  them  when  you  send  tbaa. 
but  as  it  stands  right  now  I  do  not  see  aoy  way  out  of  it,  if  the  beet 
business  is  to  be  encouraged. 

Mr.  Rahbr.  Let  ua  take  an  assumed  condition:  la  it  not  a  fact  that 
that  kind  and  character  of  labor  competii^  with  the  Asierican  pecpk 
is  a  disadrantage,  even  if  it  adds  a  little  mors  to  the  |Miquisit«a  ^f 
the  man  who  handles  the  business,  in  the  long  run ) 

Mr.  Newland.  Well,  no.  I  do  not  think  so.  If  I  understand  you 
right,  you  say  that  the  American  labor  would  not  work  oloBg  with  the 
Mexican  labor,  we  will  say.  Now,  I  have  at  least  half  a  dozen  aehofj 
boys  in  the  high  school  w1m>  come  out  there  and  woi^  with  them. 
It  does  not  look  to  me  like  it  is  bad  for  them.  These  boys  are  only 
there  a  month  or  two,  until  they  have  to  go  to  school  agun.  The 
voui^  man,  when  he  gets  through  high  school,  goes  to  couege,  or  he 
leaves  the  country-,  and  I  can  not  get  Iiim  in  the  beet  field  faecanse  his 
labor  is  not  to  He  had.  I  think  I  made  that  plain  to  yea  befoie. 
but  I  will  tr^'  to  do  so  again.  The  labor  is  not  tlnce.  H  we  had 
plenty  of  labor  that  would  go  into  the  beet  fields  we  would  be  all 
right,  but  we  haven't  got  it  in  southern  California. 

Mr.  Raker.  Your  idea  is,  theu,  that  it  is  justifiable  to  bring  in  the 
Hindus  and  the  Japs  and  the  Mexicans  from  foreign  eountri^  to  do 
this  kind  of  work,  because  it  will  add  a  little  more  to  the  revenue  of 
the  man  who  employes  them  * 

Mr.  Newland.  No;  1  did  not  say  add  more  revenue.  If  yoii 
wanted  100  men,  or  1  will  aay  50  men,  anil  you  were  in  buainess  and 
you  could  not  hire  wliite  labor,  or  we  will  say  American  labtK-,  what 
would  you  do  ?  If  you  had  to  have  those  50  men,  if  yon  should  run 
at^ross  the  Hindus,  and  the  work  had  to  be  daae  in  a  certtun  lenfrth  of 
time,  you  would  put  him  in;  or  if  the  Mexican  came  to  you  and  spoke 
for  tiic  job  you  would  put  Iiim  in,  .1  am  putting  myself  in  the  con- 
dition I  wouUl  be  in  if  r  was  home.  When  he  comes  along  and  I  need 
h>iTi  I  put  him  to  \f  ork.  It  he  is  a  white  man  and  wsnte  to  work,  I  put. 
him  to  work.  ever\'thing  that  comes  alonj^iintit  I  have  got  eaougfahelp, 
W\-  nrf>  not  preju(hce<l  against  the  American  labov,  bu*  if  yoQ  have  got 
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a  job  ol  work  you  have  got  to  hunt  somebody  to  do  it  or  liave  aomc- 
bodv  hunt  you. 

yir.  Rases,  'i'ou  spoke  about  the  be«t  industry  beinp  a<lvantftge- 
ous  to  the  country. 

^fr.  Newland.  It  is. 

Mr.  Baker.  .In  it  n<:>t  advantageoitM  to  tke  country  to  incFMse  the 
(dBcicncy  of  American  labor? 

N£r.  I^EWLAN'D.  It  would  be  if  Wi^  had  a  tjufhoicnt  onwtint  of  labor 
there,  shh*. 

Mr.  Baker.  And  to  offer  inducements  to  get  families  in  that  part 
of  tfa«  eoubtry  th&t  will  become  Amertoan  citia»iis  instead  of  otttera 
who  cftn  not  become  American  eitizena  because  of  their  nonosfami- 
lation  with  the  American  race;  is  not  that  the  condtli<Hi? 

Mr.  Nbwi^nd.  That  »  the  condition,  if  we  could  get  theiB.  Now, 
you  ^ow  us  where  we  can  get  that  labor. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Ou^ht  we  not  to  make  the  same  effort  to  sot  that 
kind  and  class  of  citizeo^pr  that  we  make  to  raise  a  few  d^ars  for 
the  man  in  a  particular  businesa?  1b  it  not  mc^re  importamt  (or  this 
Government  to  give  some  coDsidefftUoD  to  advancing  that  kind  of 
manhood  and  improving  our  citizenship  ? 

Mr,  Newland.  Sure;  if  we  can  find  nim.  Let  us  hunt  him  up.  I 
am  with  you.  Send  me  50,  commencing  in  March,  and  there  wUl 
not  be  a  Slexican  on  the  ranch;  but  if  you  can  not  get  him,  I  have 
^ot  to  have  the  Uexicans. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Now,  Mr.  Newland,  if  you  were  unable  to  employ  or 
find  aiwb  labor  aa  this  foreign  labor  you  apeak  of,  the  Hindus,  Japs, 
and  so  on,  an<l  were  unal^  to  produce  the  beets  Ht  home,  we  would 
have  to  send  money  abroad  to  buy  foreign  sugar  prothiced  in  some 
other  country  by  that  very  class  of  labor.  Which  would  be  the  better 
of  the  two,  to  send  thut  money  abroad  to  employ  the  Hindu  in  swne 
foreign  country,  or  give  him  employment  in  owr  country  and  raise  the 
crop  nere,  where  he  spends  his  money  amonjc  us;  which  of  the  two 
would  be  the  most  meritorious,  in  your  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  will  answer  that  this  way:  If  1  could  not  get  the 
lalwr  I  could  not  raise  the  lie«ts;  then  it  naturally  would  have  to 
go  to  some  foreign  country, 

Mr,  Raker.  In  it  not  tKe  disposition  of  the  man  who  has  a  farm,  no 
matter  what  he  is  raising,  to  get  the  cheapest  labor  he  can  that  will 
do  the  work  i 

-Mr.  Newland.  Sometimes  the  dearest  labor  is  the  cheapest,  my 
dear  fellow;  but  if  you  can  not  get  dear  labor  you  are  bound  to  take 
cheap  laboi',  and  that  is  the  condition  we  are  in. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Have  you  gone  out  to  the  cities  lo  seek  American  labor 
for  these  places ) 

Mr.  Nbtland.  Man;  and  many  is  the  time  I  have  gone  to  Los 
Angeles  to  the  labor  bureaus  to  send  me  down  a  man,  and  maybe  he 


wotdd  not  stay  long  enough  to  putt  off  his  coat  l>efore  he  would  be 
going  back.  I  would  offer  to  |>ay  him  his  price,  and  maybe  he  would 
stay  about  half  an  hour  and  then  he  would  say — I  will  not  use  the 


language,  because  it  is  not  becoming — but  he  would  not  do  the  work, 
and  you  have  got  to  go  out  and  get  some  labor  that  will  iio  it.  There 
is  no  man  who  ia  foEowing  the  railroad  or  Itoboing  it  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  that  ia  the  class  of  people  the  em)>ToymeBt  i^ncies 
have,  who  will  make  you  a  hand  on  the  farm.     Kven  if  you  give  hiru 
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$40  a  (lay,  lie  would  not  make  you  a  hand,  but  he  might  stay  for 
one  dav  and  get  his  t40,  and  then  would  be  gone. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  is  a  sad  state  of  afFairs,  is  it  not  t 

Mr.  Newland.  That  is  the  way  it  is,  I  can  not  say  whether  it  is  s»J 
or  not, 

Mr,  Raker.  Do  you  not  believe  that  this  cheap  forwgn  coolie  lab'jr 
has  brought  about  this  condition  in  Califomia? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  can  not  say.     I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Kakeb.  You  are  not  able  to  say  whether  it  has  or  nott 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Eakbb.  Ydu  stated,  and  other  witnesses  have  stated,  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  the  land  having  doubled  1^  virtue  of  this  industn': 
have  the  taxes  doubled  on  you  also  1 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir.  My  taxes  11  years  ago,  my  land  vai 
valued  at  $20  an  acre,  and  to-day  it  is  valued  at  $100  an  acre,  and  1 
pay  $6  an  acre  taxes  on  every  foot  of  land  I  own. 

Mr.  Fobdnet.  What  did  you  pay  1 1  years  ago  per  acre  i 

Mr.  Newland.  I  paid  about  65  cents  an  acre. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Quito  a  substantial  advance. 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes. 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  STEPHEN  STBONO. 

The  witness  was  ciuly  sworn  by  the  acting  chairman. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Where  flo  you  bve,  Mr,  Strong? 

Mr.  Stbong.  I  live  17  miles  out  from  Los  Angeles,  at  Norwalk. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Is  there  any  factory  near  there  1 

Mr.  Strong.  Not  nearer  than  Anaheim,  12  miles. 

Mr.  Baker.  How  long  Jiave  you  lived  there  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  About  37  years. 

Mr,  Raker.  And  yoiir  business  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  am  a  fanner. 

Mr.  Kakbr.  Wlijit  kind  of  farming? 

Mr.  Strong,  Raising  sugar  beets. 

Mr.  Kaker.  How  long  have  you  been  raising  sugar  beets  ? 

Mr.  STRONa.  Well,  off  and  on,  for  tlie  last  12  or  15  years, 

Mr,  Raker.  Where  have  you  been  disposing  of  your  beets  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  have  always  sold  to  the  American,  the  Oxnard  com- 
pany, At  tliino. 

Mr.  Haker.  This  last  year? 

Mr.  Stbong.  Y'ch,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Y'ou  ship  them  from  your  place  to  Oxnard* 

Mr.  Strong,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  how  far? 

Mr.  Strong,  1  ean  not  say  whether  they  ship  them  to  Oxnnrd  ()r 
to  Chino. 

Mr.  Rakek.  Fnini  your  place  to  Chino  is  how  far? 

Mr.  Strong.  About  40  miles. 

Mr.  itAKER.  And  from  Noi-walk  to  Oxnard  is  about  how  far? 

Mr.  Strong.  1  think  it  is  about  60  miles,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  How  did  you  happen  to  come  on  to  Washington  t" 
testify  before  this  coininittec,  Mr.  Strong? 

Mr.  Strong.  T  was  elected  to  come  by  the  ftssocintion.iOQlc 

>[r.  Raker.  What  association?  ' 
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\lr.  Stbono.  The  Southern  Cahfomia  Be«t  Growers'  Association. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  association  t 

Mr.  Strong.  It  is  an  association  of  the  beet  growers  of  southern 
California  which  includes  Ventura,  San  Bemardmo — the  five  south- 
em  counties — Santa  Barbara,  Orange,  and  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  occupation  of  the  men  wlio  belong  to  the 
association  ^ 

Mr.  Stbono.  They  are  all  beet  farmers. 

Mr.  Raker.  Any  bankers } 

Mr.  Strong.  Some  of  them  have  some  banking  interests,  but  they 
are  not  really  bankers. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  The  association  is  practically  a  farmers'  organization  i 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakek.  Their  business  being  beet  raising  i 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Did  you  discuss  the  subject  with  the  organization 
before  you  came  here  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  your  organization  discuss  it  to  any  extent  with 
the  beet-sugar  manufacturers  1 

Mr.  Strong.  I  do  not  think  they  have.  I  never  have  talked  with 
any  of  them.  In  fact,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  of  the  factory 
men  outside  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Chino  factory. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  This  association  sent  you  on  at  their  expense  1 

Mr.  Stkong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  did  they  expect  you  to  accomplish  ?  What  was 
the  grievance  which  they  desired  you  to  present? 

Mr.  Strong.  There  was  a  hint,  I  suppose,  there  would  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  tariff  on  raw  sugar  or  something  to  that  effect,  and  they 
wanted  to  put  the  farmers  end  of  the  case  before  the  committee; 
what  the  cost  was,  and  so  on,  of  farming  susar  beets. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  do  you  mean  by  "the  farmers'  end"? 

Mr.  Strong.  Well,  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Raker.  To  the  end  that  the  tariff  on  the  importation  of  raw 
sugar  may  be  left  just  as  it  is? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakbe.  Am  I  to  understand  from  that  that  the  farmei's  are 
satisfied  with  present  conditions? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Kaker.  As  to  the  tariff  on  the  importation  of  sugar,  and  desire 
no  change  f 

Mr.  Strong.  They  desire  no  change  whatever. 

Mr.  Raker.  Xow,  why  do  they  desire  no  change  1 

Mr.  Strong.  Well,  they  feel  if  tliere  was  a  reduction  in  raw  sugar 
it  would  make  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  sugar  beets,  which  would 
virtually  put  them  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  liavo  discussed  that  subject  ( 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Kaker.  And  that  is  the  question  upon  whicli  thev  want  lo  be 
lieitrdi 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Ifow  many  acres  of  beets  have  you  Wen  raising,  on  an 
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Mr,  Kaker.  Wili  you  give  ub  the  Bverage  cost  per  acre  to  raise  im 
to  handle  an  acre  of  beet!*  from  seeding  to  delirerj'  at  the  railma. 
diiniping  ground  i 

Mt.  Strong.  I  can  tell  you  exactly  what  it  cost  me  l«st  y«sr. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  a  atatwaent  of  that  in  detail,  have  jon\ 

Mr.  Strong.  As  the  committee  will  und8ret«nd,  I  am  not  nHuiii)^ 
tills  myself,  but  niy  boys  do;  an<l  this  is  just  as  I  take  k-  fnwi  tbf 
books.  The  plowing  was  J5  an  acre,  harrowing,  four  times.  IJi 
pulverizing  once,  50  cents;  packing  the  ground — ^you  see,  we  havti 
machine  tliat  runs  over  the  gi-ounu  to  settle  the  top  of  thogroHnd— 
that  was  50  cents  an  acre.  Planting  wa.s  75  c«nta;  aeecl,  f2.2.5: 
rolling  the  beets  after  they  were  up,  once  brfore  ami  once  after 
thinning,  50  cents  an  acre;  cultivating — we  cultivated  four  times  l«si 
year — 75  cents  for  each  cultivating,  t3;  The  thinning,  I  p«y  $4  m 
acre  for  thinning,  and  hoeing,  we  had  to  go  over  it  three  times,  mii! 
that  cost  mc  $3-50  an  acre.  Now,  we  omy  irrigat4«d  of  thisgmuml 
about  20  a<'re8,  and  that  cost  us  $5  an  acre,  but  thac  does  not  coimi 
on  the  whole  tract,  but  just  what  we  irrigated. 

Mr.  FoRDNEv.  How  many  acres  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Two  hundred. 

Mr.  FORDNEy.  And  you  irrigated  only  20  acres* 

Mr.  Strong.  Vcs,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  only  irrigated  one-tenth  of  it,  and  thtil  wouU 
be  50  cents  an  acre  for  the  200  aeree;  is  not  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir.  That  brings  it  up  to  harvesting.  Now.  the 
harvesting,  plowing  the  beets  out  ready  for  the  toppers,  waa  $:}  an 
acre;  thenauling  was  about  50  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Fotidnet.  How  many  tons  per  acre  did  you  raise  I 

Mr.  Strong,  We  av«raeed  16  tone. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  That  mMces  $7.50  an  acre,  then,  Jor  hsulingl 

Mr.  Strono.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  topping  wan  80  cents  a.  Um,  orSf 
an  acre.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Kakek.  ITow  much  do  you  figure  that  alt^ethw? 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Forty-two  dollars  per  acre,  I  l»ve  it.  You  sav 
you  got  15  tons  per  acre? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  What  price  dkl  you  get  for  them  per  ton  ! 

Mr.  Strong.  Here  are  some  of  iSt  statemeitts  I  got  frem  the 
factory,  and  you  can  see  about  the  average  run. 

Mr.  Kaker.  About  what  waa  the  «veFage  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  think  they  will  average  around  18  to  18J  pet  cent, 
and  that  would  bo  $5.40. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  would  make  t39  protit  ^ 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  figuring  up  the  coat  of  the  raiemg  of  beets  per  acrp. 
a.s  you  have  given  it,  does  that  include  the  team  hire  and  men  birc  1 

Mr.  Strong.  That  counts  the  actual  expeiae. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  the  gross  expense  of  cultivating  and  rai-rin? 
and  putting  the  beets  on  the  market  at  the  railroad  station  an  acre 
of  beets  t 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir;  15-ton  beets. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  About  what  is  the  average  price  of  this  land  of  your^? 

Mr.  Strong.  Well,  my  land  will  sell  for  $500  to  $55p*n  acrereadilv. 
1  think,  while  it  is  not  for  sale.  ->     v  LiOOgIC 
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Mr.  Raker.  It  is  not  for  atAe  at  that  price  t 
Mr.  Strong.  No,  su. 

Mr.  Kaeer.  But  that  would  be  about  the  market  price  if  it  liatl  to 
j;o  to  sale? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Weil,  what  do  you  figure  it  worth  ? 
Mr.  SnftOKO.  I  do  not  know.     It  is  my  home. 
Mr.  Raker.  And  you  do  not  want  to  sell  it? 
Mr.  Stromo.  No,  sir;  it  ia  not  for  sale. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  that  about  tlio  average  price  fm'  the  land  in  this 
iniiiiediate  vicinity  of  yours  ? 
Mr.  Strong.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  interpst  rate  is  about  7  per  cent? 
Mr.  Strong.  Yes.     Anytiiii^  like  a  good  loan  you  get  for  ■&  i>er 
cent  foir  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  Raker.  Wliat  is  Uie  ordinftry  rental  price  for  such  land  as  tliis? 
Mr.  Stbong.  Well,  tlmt  varie-s.  My  land,  where  I  liRTeirrigatinp; 
plants — two  large  plants  there  on  my  phice^ — I  have  been  offered  $'25 
an  acre  «aRh  rent  for  it.  You  will  nnderstand  that  cwiniderable  of 
the  land  is  not  under  irrigation,  and  that  of  course  is  cheaper.  It 
runs  from  $15  to  $20. 

ilr.  Rake«.  You  have  a  water  ri^t  belonging  to  this  land  ? 
Mr.  Strong.  My  own  cistern ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakek.  And  the  mtin  wiio  would  i*nt  it  would  get  tlie  use  of 
the  water  for  the  land ''. 
Mr.  Sraosfi.  Ye«.  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Wlierc  thei-c  is  no  water  right  attaching  to  the  loiul. 
about  wliat  is  the  price  of  tlie  lanfl  per  acre  ? 
Mr.  Strong.  Weil,  it  would  run  from  $350  to  f  458  per  acre. 
Mr.  Raker.  And  then  they  have  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  water  ? 
Mr.  Strong.  Yee. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  othar  kmde  of  produce  do  they  raise  in  this 
locality  whece  you  live  besides  sugar  beets ! 

Mr.  Strong.  There  is  Borae  alfalfa  gronii.  Outside  of  the  sugar 
business  it  is  principally  dairying. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  are  on  Hie  Southern  Pacific  between  IjOS  Angeles 
and  SMita  Ana  «nd  Anaheim  f 
Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SCakek.  Ib  tlie  rai^ng  of  sugar  beete  the  most  profitable  busi- 
ness for  the  farmers  ? 
Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Kah^r.  Even  where  they  have  to  ^p  them  as  far  as  you 
have  to  ship  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yea,  air;  we  do  not  have  to  pay  that.  We  get  the 
same  ra*e  as  they  do  everywhere  ■else;  at  lea«t,  I  suppose  that  is  the 
way  of  it.     I  have  never  seen  any  of  the  other  contracts. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  kind  and  character  of  labor  do  vou  emplov  in 
the  beet  fields  ? 
Mr.  Strong.  I  use  Mexican  labor  altogether. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  do  you  mean  by  Mexican   labor?     Mexicans 
fiom  old  Mexico  ? 
Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  they  transients?  That  is,  do  they  come  up  and 
work  r  season  and  then  go  back  home  after  the  beet  season  is  o^H 
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Mr.  Strong.  No,  sir;  verj'  few  of  them  go  b»ck. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  stay  around  the  locahty  there  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  None  of  them  citizens? 

Mr.  Strong.  Xo;  not  that  I  know  of, 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  thev  come  there  with  tlteir  families  ! 

Mr.  Strong.  No.  Some  of  them  have  families,  but  there  is  ocIt 
one  family  on  my  place. 

Mr.  Raker.  As  a  general  thing  do  a  number  of  them  return  K' 
old  Mexico  for  a  while  and  then  come  back  again  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  No,  sir:  thev  do  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  what  do  they  do  with  their  money  i 

Mr.  Strong.  They  are  pretty  good  livers  when  they  have  got  tlif 
money,  and  dress  well.  Of  rourse  we  do  not  have  quite  so  manT 
saloons  in  tlie  lower  end  tLS  in  the  northern  end,  and  therefore  they  Jiu 
not  have  a  chance  to  spend  their  money  that  way. 

Mr,  Kakeb.  Of  course  they  could  get  busy  in  Ix)s  AngeJest 

Mfi  Strong.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  what  do  you  pav  per  day  for  the  labor ) 

Mr.  Strong.  I  let  my  thinning  and  noeing  out  by  contract. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  mucli  per  acre  do  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  pay  $4  an  acre  for  thinning  and  about  S3.50  for 
hoeing. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  any  idea  about  what  they  average  per  div 
in  working  on  those  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  They  averaged  a  httle  over  $2  a  day  last  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  how  many  hours  do  they  workt 

Mr.  Strong.  Tliey  work  about  10  hours. 

Mr,  Raker.  And  Uve  right  on  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  that  about  the  general  condition  with  the  other 
farmers  in  your  neighborhood  raising  sugar  beets  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Y'es,  sir;  I  think  our  contracts  are  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  how  many  sugar-beet  factories  are  there  in 
this  locality  M'here  you  live ! 

Mr.  Strong.  Well,  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Kaker,  About  how  many  acres  of  land  devoted  to  beei 
culture  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Something  hke  2,000  acres  that  goes  over  the  tvo 
dumps  at  Norwaik. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  there  any  dumps  near-by  Norwalkl 

Mr.  Strong.  There  are  only  two  beet  dumps  there,  and  then  t 
mile  and  a  half,  at  Studebaker,  there  is  one  dump  there,  so  ttiBi 
makes  three  dumps  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  my  place. 

Mr.  Raker,  ^\ell,  take  a  radius  of  10  or  15  miles,  how  manv 
dumps  are  there,  in  the  neighborhood  there,  that  do  not  send  their 
sugar  beets  to  Anaheim,  and  have  been  sending  them  away  before 
the  Anaheim  factorv  was  put  up ) 

■  Mr.  Strong.  Before  the  Anaheim  factory  was  put  up  there  wf p 
not  more  than  about  four  dumps  that  belonged  to  the  American  ■'' 
the  countrj'  there- 
Mr.  Raker.  And  about  how  many  are  there  now? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  could  not  tell  you.  They  are  on  all  the  lines  except 
tlio  Santa  Fo  and  the  electric  fines.  _, „  CiOOi^k' 
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Mr,  Rakeb,  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  whole  acreage  in  sugar 
beets  1 

Mr,  Strong.  About  90,000  acres  in  the  southern  end  of  the  State, 
but  south  of  Oxnard  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words  you  are  unable  to  give  us  the  acreage, 
even  approximately  ? 
Mr.  Strong.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kakeb.  What  do  you  figure  on  getting  net  per  acre  on  raising 
sugar  beets} 

Mr.  Strong.  Well,  I  figure  on  from  J30  to  $40  to  $45.  W^e  hatl  a 
^lendid  year  last  year.  This  year,  of  course,  it  is  problematical,  be- 
cause we  have  not  had  any  rain  as  yet. 

Mr.  Raker,  Is  there  any  other  crop  in  that  country  which  yields 
so  well  to  the  farmer  as  the  beet  crop  ^ 
Mr.  Strong.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  how  much  above  the  average  crop  will  the  beet 
crop  go ) 

Mr.  Strong.  Well,  it  will  very  near  double  it. 
Mr.  Rakeb.  Haa  the  raising  of  beets  any  bad  effect  on  the  lan<l ! 
Mr,  Strong.  No,  sir;  from  my  experience  it  has  a  good  effect  oa  the 
land. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Well^  you  get  a  deeper  cultivation  and  a  better  culti- 
vation. Your  land  is  thoroughly  cultivated,  and  while  I  have  never 
rotated  crops  very  much,  what  I  have  rotated  has  always  proved 
very  satisfactorf . 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  raise  beets  for  a  series  of  years  upon  the  same 
land* 

Mt.  Strong.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakes.  Do  you  find  any  bad  effects  by  virtue  of  that  mode  of 
cultivation  % 

Mr.  Strong,  No,  sir. .  For  several  years  it  seemed  to  get  bettor. 
Of  course,  you  will  understand  that  our  land  is  alluvial  sou — it  is  all 
made  land— and  it  seems  as  if  you  are  turning  up  new  soil  all  the 
time,  and  it  seems  to  produce  just  the  same  all  the  time,  if  not  a 
httle  better. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  has  the  ta^  question  been  affected  by  the  raise 
in  the  value  of  your  land  within  the  last  11  years  4 
Mr,  Strong,  Well,  taxes  have  gone  up  about  70  per  cent. 
Mr.  Rakeb.  About  what  do  they  assess  you  on  this  $550  an  acre 
land? 

Mt.  Stbong.  I  think  my  assessment  last  year  was  close  to  $200  an 
acre  or  $150  an  acre,  something  like  that.     I  do  not  just  remember 
the  exact  amount  it  was. 
Mr.  Rakeb,  The  rate  was  about  what  ? 

Mr.  Stbong.  I  think  our  rate  last  year  for  the  State,  roads,  and 
everything,  was  about  $2, 
Mr.  Fohdnet.  Two  dollars  per  acre* 
Mr.  Strong.  No;  $2  per  hundred. 
Mr.  FoBDNEY.  How  much  per  acre,  Mr.  Strong  ? 
Mr.  Strong.  I  think  we  were  assessed  at  about  $150;  I  am  nut 
Bure.     I  could  not  state.     I  do  not  remember  now  just  wliAt  it  w£^. 
18869— No.  47— 12 3  u,.,,:,.^,  .„  CiOOglc 
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Mr.  FoKDNEY.  What  I  mean  is,  Mr.  Strong,  tlie  total  tax  puc  b 
you;  how  much  would  it  amount  to  per  acre  on  the  amount  of  lu.' 
you  own  t 

Mr.  Strong.  My  taxes  last  year  were  something  like  (600. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  On  how  many  acres? 

Mr.  Strong.  One  hundred  and  forty  acres. 

Mr.  FoRi>NEY.  About  $4.50  to  $5  an  acre. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  are  the  farmers  in  your  vicinity  around  Anahek 
and  Orange  and  Fullerton  and  Norwalk  and  other  places  getting  aki^ 
generally  with  their  business  who  do  not  raise  sugar  beets  f 

Mr.  Strong.  All  those  who  have  land  adapted  to  sugar  beet,"!  an 
raising  sugar  beets.  Other  men  who  have  not  lands  adapted  to  £t^ 
beets  are  in  the  dairying  business.  Some  of  them  raise  cabbage  tsA 
sweet  potatoes  and  things  like  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  they  have  orange  groves  and  walnut  groves,  and 
raise  celery  t 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes, 

Mr.  Raker.  How  are  they  getting  along? 

Mr.  Strong.  Well,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  celery  grown  in  iJiw 
Thev  are  getting  along  all  right. 

Mr.  Raker.  Prospering  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Prospering;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Making  a  good  income  off  of  their  land  in  proportion 
to  its  value  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  suppose  they  are,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  sugar-beet  man  is  just  about  doubling  what 
they  are  doing  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Well,  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  nave  said  that  you  get  about  as  much  again  from 
a  sugar-beet  crop  as  you  would  from  any  other  crop. 

Mr.  Strong.  Any  crop  you  can  raise  in  that  immediate  vicinilj- 
'Hiat  is  not  walnut  land  and  it  is  not  orange  land. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  orange  land  is  your  upland,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir;  the  higher  land. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  seema  to  me  I  noticed  through  that  section  htd 
fields  and  orange  groves  and  celery  and  walnut  grovee  one  right  afts 
the  other. 

Mr.  Strong.  You  did;  but  that  is  not  saying  the  land  is  all  !>«* 
land. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  the  sugar-beet  man  is  doing  as  much  again  as  Im 
other  man,  he  could  stand  a  little  reduction,  could  he  not? 

Mr.  Strong.  What  in  1 

Mr.  Raker.  In  the  price  he  is  getting  for  his  beets. 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes.  If  he  had  a  guarantee  his  beet^  would  alwai? 
be  the  same  price  and  the  crop  would  always  be  the  same,  it  wouW 
be  a  different  tiling,  but  they  are  not  always  the  same. 

Mr.  Rakeh.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Well,  it  is  for  the  want  of  rain. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  applies  to  the  other  farmers  just  as  well,  does  it 
■not? 

Mr.  Strong.  No,  sip. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  been  doing  first  rate  in  the  sugar-beet  busi- 
nesB  and  you  have  not  paid  any  attention  to  what  the  manufaetura 
is  doing,  nave  you  ? 
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>Ir,  Stbong.  No,  sir. 

!\lr.  Rakeb.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  hb  profit! 
Mr.  Strong.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gakeb.  Your  sugax-beet  factories  were  working  last  year  about 
the  first  week  in  August ! 

Mr.  Strong.  We  started  to  liauling  beets  on  the  18th  of  July, 
Mr.  Rakeb.  And    that    would    apply    to    that   whole    southern 
territoiy  t 

Mr.  Strong.  No  ;  there  were  some  factories  that  did  not  start  until 
af  fcer  that. 

i/ir.  Raker.  Well,  between  July  and  the  middle  of  August  1 
Mr,  Strong,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  Put  the  high  price  of  sugar  was  prevalent  through 
your  part  of  the  country  as  ebewhere ) 
Mr.  Stbong.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  price  went  up  as  high  as  8  or  9  cents,  did 
it  not ! 

Mr.  Strong.  I  do  not  know;  I  bought  some  at  8,  or  somewhere 
along  there. 

Mr.  Rakibb.  And  that  did  not  make  any  difference  in  their  output, 
and  they  were  paying  the  same  price  for  oeets  as  the  Tear  before! 
Mr.  Stbong.  Yes,  sir;  they  had  contracts  a  year  aiiead. 
Mr.  Rakbb.  Then  the  coming  on  of  the  beet  sugars  did  not  have 
any  tendency,  so  far  as  even  the  location  where  the  beets  were 
grown — and  where  within  a  radius  of  100  miles  there  were  some  8  or 
10  factories,  are  there  not! 

Mr.  Stbong.  Yes;  six  or  eight  factories. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  That  had  no  effect  upon  the  prices  at  which  the 
consumer  bou^t  sugar } 
Mr.  Strong,  No,  sir. 

Mr,  FoBDNBT.  When  the  factories  you  delivered  your  beets  to 
began  to  grind,  what  did  the  factories  sell  their  sugar  for,  do  you 
know* 

Mr.  Stbong.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  When  you  speak  of  paying  8  cents  a  poimd  for 
sugar,  that  is  the  price  at  which  you  purchased  it  at  retail,  was  it! 
Mr.  Stbong.  It  was  not  exactly  retail.     I  gener^y  buy  300  or 
400  pounds  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Fobdnet.  But  you  bought  it  from  the  grocery  store ! 
Mr.  Stbong.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Fobdnet.  You  did  not  buy  from  the  factory  * 
Mr.  Strong.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  PoRDNET.  You  do  not  know  what  they  did  sell  their  sugar  for  i 
Mr.  Strong.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Are  the  conditions  generally  satisfactory  to  the 
fanners  in  your  territory  who  are  raising  beets  t 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes.  Cn  course,  farmers  are  a  pecuhar  lot  of  men. 
There  are  always  some  men  who  are  not  satisfied  under  any  conditions, 
but,  taking  it  generally,  they  are  satisfied. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  conditions  are  generally  satisfactory  as  between 
the  farmer  and  the  factory ! 
Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Mr.  Strong,  the  position  your  people  take  is  that  the 
beet-sugar  farmers  are  doing  well ! 
Mr.  MBONO.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Getting  a  good,  fair  living  price  for  tlieir  beets  &.'>i: 
makiog  twice  as  much  money  out  of  tlie  beet  culture  as  they  can  1^1 
of  any   other  product  thay  can  raise  in  that  country  off  the  $11% 

Mr.  SfTRONG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  wliat  tlie  sugar  manufacturers  are  doing  you  tn 
unable  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  as  to  the  condition  of  the  consumer,  you  do  11-.1'. 
know? 

Mr.  Strong.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Raker.  In  other  words,  so  long  as  you  people  are  getting  whit 
you  think  is  right,  you  are  not  considering  the  otner  fellow  t 

Mr.  Stbono.  No.  The  farmers,  if  you  will  let  them  alone,  tber 
will  settle  their  own  difficulties  with  tne  factories. 

Mr,  Raker.  But  you  are  not  considering  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Strong.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  yir.  Strong,  is  it  not  a  fart  that  unless  the  factory'  i^ 
making  a  reasonable  profit  out  of  their  pro<luot  you  can  not  expect 
them  to  pay  you  good  priies  for  your  beets;  is  that  right?  i 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right.     You  have  got  to  guaranlw   ! 
tliem  some  interest  on  the  money  tiiey  have  got  invested. 

Ml-,  FOBDNEY.  In  your  State  the  factory  is  the  market  for  your 
beets,  and  you  Imve  no  other  market  for  tbem,  have  you  ?  j 

Mr.  Strong.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBONEY.  Thereiorc,  you  do  not  want  to  see  anything:  done 
that  wouhl  injure  that  industry,  for  fear  it  would  interfere  witn  your 
raising  of  beets  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right,  and  I  inigbt  state  right  here 
that  in  that  ( ountry  the  beet-Biigar  business  is  only  in  its  infancy  now. 
There  are  thousands  of  acres  being  <levelopod  every  year,  as  more 
factories  come  in  and  i-equirc  more  land. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Conditions  are  getting  better  for  you  all  the  time  ( 

Mr.  Strong.  Yea,  sir.  l^and  which  a  few  ycMs  ^o  would  pro- 
duce nothing  is  now  pro<lucing  a  good  income. 

Mr.  Raker,  Is  not  this  the  real  condition,  that  about  90  per  cent 
of  the  land  in  soutliem  California  a  few  years  ago  was  a  desert  waste 
wliich  the  i)eople  thought  was  prat^tically  wortmesa,  and  to-dav  it  is 
worth  from  $100  to  »1,5()()  an  acre* 

Mr.  Strong.  No;  the  land  I  allude  to  is  alkali  laml  that  you  can 
produce  no  other  crop  on;  hut  by  changing  the  mode  of  cultivation 
wo  tire  able  to  grow  beets. 

Mr,  Raker.  As  to  the  condition  of  the  land  generally  in  southern 
California  in  tlic  last  1.5  years,  the  price  has  jumped  oy  leaps  and 
bounds) 

Mr,  Strong.  Yt>s,  sir;  all  over  the  State. 

Mr.  Kaker.  And  particularly  in  southern  California,  on  account 
of  diversified  agriculture? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  the  land  you  are  now  planting  to  beets  is  better 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  beets  than  any  otner  crop,  as  I  understand 
you  to  say? 

Mr.  Strong,  ^'cs,  sir;  bettor  than  anything  we  have  ever  found. 

Thereupon  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2.15  o'clock  p.  m. 
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AFTER  BEOESS. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  tatdug  of  a  recesB,  at  2.15 
o'clock  p.  m. 

TESTIHOHT   OF   UB.   CHA£LES   H.  AILEV. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  acting  chairman. 
Mr.  Rasbb.  Give  us' your  place  of  residence,  Mr.  Allen. 
Mr.  Allen.  Paulding,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Rakeb.  What  is  your  age? 
Sir.  Allen.  Fifty. 
Mr.  Rakee.  What  ia  your  business  ? 
Mr.  Allen.  Banker  and  farmer. 
Mr.  Raeeb.  What  is  the  character  of  your  farming  ? 
Mr.  Allen.  Well,  I  own  several  different  farms  there. 
Mr.  Rakeb.  You  are  eng^ed  in  general  farming? 
Mr.  Allen.  General  farming;  and  what  we  calTgeneral  fanning  is 
more  grain  farming  than  anything  else,  because  we  are  not  mucli  on 
cattle  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Raker.  Wliat  sort  of  grain  farming? 

Mr.  Ali.en.  Com,  oats,  ana  wheat;  more  com  and  oats  than  any- 
thing else.     We  do  not  have  many  cattle  there. 
Mr.  Rakeb.  Or  sheep ! 

Mr.  Allen.  No;  our  land  won't  stand  trampling. 
Mx.  Rakeb.  Are  you  interested  in  the  beetr«ugar  business  in  any 
way* 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  interest  at  all  in  any  sugar  factory 
in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  sugar-beet  business  t 
Mr.  Allen.  In  what  respect  do  you  mean  ? 
Mr.  Rakeb.  In  regard  to  the  growing  of  them. 
Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 
Mr.  Rakeb.  By  what  method  did  you  acquire  it ! 
Mr.  Allen.  By  observation  and  by  experience. 
Mr.  Raker.  You  have  had  experience  in  the  raising  of  sugar  boete, 
have  you  1 
Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Rakeb.  Wliere? 
Mr.  Allen.  At  Paulding. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  He  misunderstood  you.     He  thought  you  asked  him 
if  he  had  an  interest  in  a  su^ar  factory. 
Mr.  Rakeb.  No;  I  mean  in  the  raising  of  beets. 
Mr.  Allen.  I  am  interested  in  the  raising  of  beets. 
Mr.  Rakbr.  You  raise  beets  on  your  farm  ? 
Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  About  liow  many  acres  of  land  Ls  devoted  to  beets  in 
and  about  the  town  where  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Tlie  factory  at  our  place  has  had  about  10,000  acres 
under  cultivation  this  year. 
Mr.  Raeer.  What  is  the  name  of  that  factory  { 
Mr.  Allen.  The  German-American  Sugar  Co.;  but  that  is  not  the 
only  factor;-  getting  beets  from  our  section,  the  Continental  Beet 
Sugar  Co.  and  the  Alount  Clemens  Sugar  Co.  also  get  beets  from 
there. 
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Mr.  Raker.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  raising  -i 
beeta  % 

Mr.  Allen.  Some  four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  Kaker.  How  long  has  the  industiy  been  in  operation  theivf 

Mr.  Allen.  About  that  length  of  time.  I  tliiuk  I  was  one  of  thi' 
first  ones  to  do  anything  in  the  raising  of  beets. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  it  is  a  new  industry  so  far  as  your  part  of  tr.i- 
territory  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  To  a  certain  extent.  I  became  greatly  interested  in 
the  raisii^  of  beets  sometime  along  about  1900.  I  made  some  »- 
perimonts  and  had  some  of  our  farmer  friends  make  some  experi- 
ments on  beets.  I  became  convinced  at  that  time  our  countsr  w&f 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  raising  of  sugar  beets;  but  nothing  was  ev«' 
done  toward  that  until  about  five  years  ago,  when  the  CoDtineotii 
Sugar  Co.  sent  a  man  through  our  section  of  the  country,  more  par- 
ticularly into  Defiance  County,  and  a  iot  of  farmers  there,  knowing 
I  had  had  some  interest  in  developing  the  beets  there,  or  makiiig 
experiments,  sent  him  to  me,  and  from  that  time  on  the  businfs 
has  increased  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Rakeh.  Until  to-daj-  you  have  about  10,000  acres? 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  only  the  one  factory.  This  year  the  numW 
of  acres  of  beets  under  cultivation  will  be  nearly  40,000  acres. 

Mr.  Rakeh.  What  counties  does  that  include? 

Mr.  Allen.  That  includes  northeastci-n  Indiana,  where  thesre  is  a 
new  factory  being  built  at  Decatur;  it  includes  all  of  northwestan 
Ohio,  and  tliat  means  Paulding,  Williams,  Van  Wert,  Mercer,  Put- 
nam, Fulton,  Sandusky,  Hancock — and  they  are  even  raising  some  *A 
^e  beets  as  far  south  as  Columbus.  It  is  entirety  confined  to  north- 
western Ohio, 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  western  part  of  Indiana  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  nortiieastem  portion  of  Indiana  and  the  southern 
portion  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  many  factories  are  there  in  this  territory  yon 
have  described,  leaving  out  Michigan  entirely? 

Mr.  Allen.  One  year  ago  the  1st  of  October,  we  maugurated  or 
started  a  factory  at  Paulding,  a  million-dollar  factory.  It  cuts  1,000 
tons  of  beets  a  day.  Since  that  time,  they  are  erecting  a  factoir  &t 
Ottawa,  in  the  aajoJning  county,  and  one  at  Decatur,  Ind.,  which 
will  be  a  1,000-ton  factory.  They  are  budding  a  factory  at  Findlay. 
Ohio,  which  is  in  Hancock  Coimty,  and  they  are  building  a  factoiy 
at  Toledo,  Ohio,  which  will  cut  from  1,000  to  1,200  tons  a  day.  In 
other  words,  there  is  about  $5,000,000  invested  in  factories  there  in 
one  year,  including  the  factory  we  have  put  up.  There  is  another 
factory  in  the  State,  the  Fremont  factory,  belonging  to  the  Continen- 
tal Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  About  the  same  capacity  % 

Mr.  Allen.  No;  that  is  about  a  350  to  400  ton  factory,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  Rakeh.  Per  day? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes.  Now,  a  lot  of  tlie  beeta  in  northwestern  Ohio 
formerly  and  do  yet  go  to  the  Blissfield,  Mich.,  factory,  just  across 
the  lino,  just  north  oi  Toledo. 

Mr.  Raser.  You  are  also  interested  in  banking  there,  are  vmi. 
Mr.  Allen? 
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Mr.  Ai-LEN.  Yes,  sir. 
.    Mr.  Rakee.  And  have  money  invested  in  some  of  these  factories  I 

Mr.  Allen,  I  have  no  money  at  all  invested  in  them,  nor  have 
any  of  my  immediate  friends;  what  I  mean  by  that,  my  farmer 
friends  or  any  of  the  people  there,  neither  has  my  family  any  interest 
in  any  factory  at  all. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  you  interested  with  them  in  money  matters? 

Mr.  Allen.  Not  a  cent.     I  never  even  loaned  them  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Raker.  At  what  place  are  you  interested  in  the  banking 
business  1 

Mr.  Allen.  At  Paulding,  Ohio,  and  Oakwood,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  did  you  happen  to  be  a  witness  here,  Mr.  Allen? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  was  cidled  here  by  this  committee  on  telegram  from 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  And  to  represent  the  interests  or  to  present  the  inter- 
ests of  the  farmers  as  to  the  conditions,  method,  and  mode  of  raising 
and  handling  and  disposing  of  sugar  beets  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Indeed,  I  have  not  asked  to  find  out  yet.  I  just  told 
Mr.  Hardwick  when  I  came  in  I  was  here  at  his  request. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  the  raising  of  sugar  beets  is  the  subject  you  do 
know  something  about  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  I  think  I  do,  at  least. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  use  any  irrigating  in  this  part  of  the  country 
you  speak  of  1 

Mr.  Allen.  No;  no  irrigating. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  feature  of  the  expense  is  eliminated  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir.    I  am  sorry  we  did  not  have  it  this  year. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  About  how  many  acres  during  the  last  year  did  you 
handle  t 

Mr.  Allen.  About  100  acres. 

Mr.  Raker.  Has  that  been  about  the  amount  you  have  raised 
during  the  last  five  years? 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  just  the  amount  I  have  had  one  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  Within  a  distance  of  20  miles,  about  how  many  aere» 
are  under  cultivation  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  could  not  tell  that.  In  a  radius  of  20  miles  from  what 
little  I  know  about  it  I  would  say  there  was  about  4,000  acres  that 
were  wagon-hauled  beets  this  year.  They  obtain  beets  as  far  south 
as  Darke  County,  that  is  across  our  county,  across  Van  Wort  County 
and  Mercer  County. 

Mr.  Raker.  Those  are  sent  in  by  train? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  air.  I  think  they  had  altogether  this  year  between 
90,000  and  100,000  tons  at  the  factory. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  When  do  they  commence  to  run  the  factory  t 

Mr.  AiLEN.  jUong  about  the  15th  of  September,  but  this  year  they 
did  not  get  started  untd  the  15th  of  October,  or  very  close  to  that.  I 
do  not  Enow  the  exact  date. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  About  what  is  the  market  value  of  this  land  of  yours 
per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  At  the  present  time? 

Mr,  Rakeb.  Well,  last  year,  say. 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  it  runs  from  $100  to  $125,  and  $150  or  $175  up 
to  $225.     In  fact,  I  have  one  farm  I  want  $225  for.  ^  >  ■ 
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Mr.  Raker.  That,  of  course,  means 

Mr.  Ai.LEN  (intprposinp).  It  jupt  simply  mpans  the  <fifferpnf. 
bctwci'n  the  improvements  upon  it  and  tne  tiling  that  is  on  it.  (hi 
land  is  all  the  same. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Instead  of  irrigating  in  your  country  your  jjeople  tn- 
busily  engaged  in  tiling  your  land  to  drain  it  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  makes  it  valuable  and  adds  just  that  murb 
value  to  it,  according  to  the  amount  and  character  and  eondition  ot 
your  tiliitg  whic)i  will  <lrain  the  land  t 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  your  land  a  fair  sample  of  the  rest  of  the  land  in 
tliat  country  t 

Mr.  Ai.LBN.  T  think  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  amount  of  produce  raised  on  that  land  in  the 
ahape  of  sugar  boeta  is  about  the  samet 

Mr.  AixEN.  I  think  so;  yes.  Some  of  them  will  raise  more  and 
some  of  them  will  raise  less. 

Mr,  Raker.  The  expense  you  have  been  compelled  to  go  to  to 
raise  an  acre  of  beets,  would  it  correspond  or  compare  favorably  with 
others  in  the  neiphborhood  1 

Mr.  Allen  .  Well,  that  depends.  The  cost  of  raising  sugar  beets  in 
our  noighborliood  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  how  the  fanner 
handles  them.  For  mstance,  a  great  number  of  our  people  have 
been  used  to  plowing  shallow,  say  3  inches  deep.  That  work  can 
be  done  for  $1.50  au  acre.  Now,  to  get  the  best  results  out  of  sngv 
beets,  we  must  change  that,  and  we  must  plow  deeper,  and  that 
costs  considerably  more  money.  We  have  bf»n  working  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years  most  faithfully  to  find  some  instrument  that  will 
turn  up  thi«  soil  15  or  16  inches  deep.  We  have  not  succeeded  in 
doing  that  until  this  year.  We  have  a  very  tough  clay  loam.  We 
have  found  the  only  machine  at  the  present  time  that  will  do  that 
work,  the  Spaulding  tilling  machine,  and  they  told  me  when  I  had 
them  down  there  before  a  lot  of  farmers,  that  our  soil  was  the  hardest 
to  plow  that  tliey  had  found  in  38  different  States.  To  demonstrate 
to  the  farmers  what  can  be  done  in  the  raising  of  sugar  beets  by  deep 
plowing  I  have  plowed  this  season  40  acres  with  that  deep  plowing 
and  I  have  got  a  seed  bed  of  16  inches,  but  that  will  cost  me  ftom 
$5  to  $6  an  acre. 

Mr.  Raker.  Would  it  cost  practically  the  same  in  any  other  part 
of  that  country ) 

Mr.  Allen.  Certainly;  in  all  that  section  of  country'. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Will  It  coat  you  that  much  next  year* 

Mr.  Allen.  No;  not  on  that  40  acres.  I  won't  have  to  plow  it 
at  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  The  first  plowing  is  the  expensive  plowing? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  would  not  have  to  plow  that  land  that  way  for  four 
years.  Next  year  I  would  not  have  to  plow  it  at  all.  I  won't  have 
to  do  a  thing  hut  put  it  into  oats. 

Mr,  Raker.  \Yhat  is  the  best  agricultural  crop  you  folks  can  raise 
or  have  been  able  to  raise  in  your  part  of  the  country,  say,  within  the 
last  ii\e  yeai-s  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Tlie  best  crop  we  have  ever  had  up  to  the  time  of  sugar 
boets  was  corn.     We  are  great  corn  raisei-s,  but  we  have  made  more 
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moiiev  ill  sugar  beets  than  corii,  not  only  because  we  get  more  money 
out  of  the  land  out  of  sugar  beets,  but  because  we  get  more  in  the  suo 
ceeding  crop.  For  instance,  I  can  give  you  mj  own  experience.  I 
had  beets  on  a  piece  of  land,  70  acres,  two  years  m  succession,  but  I  do 
not  advocate  that  way  of  doing  it.  In  other  words,  we  must  rotate. 
You  must  rotate  in  any  crop;  out  I  put  two  crops  of  beets  on  that 
land  and  the  succeeding  year  I  put  it  in  oata,  and  my  returns  on  70 
acres  of  oats  was  4)945  bushels;  just  across  the  fence  my  neighbor 
had  50  btishels  of  oata  to  the  acre. 

Mr,  FoRDNET.  What  did  yours  iimount  to  per  acre,  Mr.  Allen? 
Mr.  Allbs.  Seventy  bushels;  and  I  have  friends  there,  for  instance, 
a  man  by  tlie  name  of  Ed.  Dcllotttold  me  he  had  88  bushels  of  oats  to 
the  acre  after  sugar  beets-  That  is  so  well  known  there  that  if  any 
of  our  farmers  mention  what  yield  they  are  getting  of  oats,  they  will 
say:  ""Oh,  well,  you  did  that  on  beet  land.  They  never  think  of 
anything  else. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  is  there  any  other  crop  you  raise  there  where  you 
prepare  the  land  aa  well  and  cultivate  it  as  well  in  the  summer  as  you 
do  with  sugar  beets  * 
Mr,  Allen.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Raker,  While  this  mav  not  be  directly  relevant,  just  to  get 
a  comparison  1  will  ask  you  it  it  is  not  a  fact  tliat  the  deep  cultiva- 
tion and  cultivating  it  during  the  summer  when  your  crops  are  grow- 
ing, by  getting  the  weeds  out,  that  adds  materially  to  tlie  quantity 
and  quahty  of  the  crop  you  wilt  obtain  next  year,  irrespective  of  what 
the  crop  might  be  f 

Mr.  Allen.  That  unquestionably  has  some  effect  upon  it,  but  I 
have  found  thisone  thing  true:  For  instance,  this  last  year  I  had  some 
oate  out  on  some  land,  and  part  of  it  was  in  sugar  beets  and  part  of  it 
was  in  corn.  There  they  lay  right  side  by  side.  There  was  a  storm 
came  through  that  section  of  the  country  and  it  flattened  every  bit  of 
oats  on  that  com  land  just  as  flat  as  a  pancake.  The  others  stood  up, 
and  I  have  made  investigation  and  asked  the  different  fanners  if 
they  had  had  the  same  kind  of  results,  and  they  advised  me  they  had, 
ana  I  attribute  that  more  especially  to  the  roots  oeing  left  in  the  ground 
when  the  sugar  beet  is  ripe  and  rottening,  so  the  oats  get  more  potash 
from  that  soil,  and  that  gives  a  stronger  straw.  Those  are  just 
simply  observations  that  have  come  my  way. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  the  average  cost  per 
acre  of  raising  beets  on  your  land  within  the  last  five  years,  handimg 
them  from  the  time  of  seeding  until  they  are  put  on  the  dump  or  on 
the  train  f 

Mr.  Allen.  We  figure  between  S30  and  S35  an  acre  it  costs  us.  I 
do  not  put  anything  on  the  train,  because  I  haul  right  to  the  factory. 
1  am  only  a  mile  away. 

Mr.  Raker.  Could  you  give  us  an  itemized  account  of  what  makes- 
up  this  $30  or  $35  an  acrel 
Mr.  Allen.  I  could  not  do  that . 

Mr.  Rakbr.  I  want  to  get  that  itemized  statement  to  compare  it 
with  California  and  Utah  and  California. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  can  not  give  all  those  separate  items  except  that  the 
blocking  and  thinning  and  hoeing  and  lilting  of  the  beets  is  done  by 
contract,  and  that  is  $18  an  acre.  c  i 

Mr,  Raker.  It  is  $2  cheaper  than  it  is  in  the  West  f  "'^''-"-'8"- 
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Mr.  Allen.  It  depends  altogether  on  the  width  of  the  rows.  Foi 
instance,  I  told  my  hunky,  as  we  call  those  fellows,  the  labor  obtaind 
from  the  city— in  fact,  I  have  one  on  the  place  all  the  time.  I  toU 
him  next  year  I  wished  hira  to  block  these  beets  not  over  8  incbs 
apart.  They  have  been  blocking  them  14  and  16  inches.  I  decided 
I  wanted  them  8  inches  apart,  and  I  will  pay  him  more  money.  1 
shall  pay  him  $20  an  acre  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  far  apart  are  the  rows  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  About  20  inches. 

Mr.  Raker.  Of  course,  that  will  make  a  little  more  work. 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  air;  and  I  pay  him  extra  for  it.  I  am  perfeciJy 
willing  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  thiak  you  can  grow  them  more  successfully  and 
get  better  results  by  having  them  S  or  9  inches  apart  than  having 
them  14  or  16  inches  apart? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  he  objected  to  that  on  the  ground  that  I  would 
have  small  beets.  1  said:  "Yes;  I  know  that.  I  want  amaS  beet». 
I  do  not  want  beets  weighing  4  or  5  pounds ;  I  want  them  weighing  2 
or  3  pounds."  The  larger  the  leaves  are  on  sugar  beets  the  more 
sugar  you  get,  because  the  sugar  is  practically  taken  from  the  air- 
There  is  no  fertilizing  element  in  sugar;  it  does  not  take  anything 
from  thegniund. 

Mr.  Rakek.  And  in  the  country  where  there  are  a  great  many  hail- 
storma  to  knock  off  the  leaves  it  will  affect  the  beets  very  materiallT) 

Mr.ALLEN.  No, sir;  I  do  not  know  of  anything  less  affected  by  hail- 
storms than  beets.  Tliey  will  kill  our  com,  but  the  beets  simply  put 
on  more  leaves  and  go  right  on.  The  fact  of  the  matter  ia,  this  year 
1  did  not  have  hailstorms,  but  I  had  a  leaf  blight.  It  was  the  second 
year  on  another  piece  of  beets  I  had,  and  those  leaves  all  died  off  but 
other  leaves  came  on,  but  I  di<l  not  have  as  lai^  a  crop  as  I  would 
have  liad  if  I  could  have  saved  those  leaves. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  About  what  ia  the  average  amount  of  beets  produced 
per  acre  in  your  community* 

Mr.  Allen.  Last  year  they  ran  IS  tons  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  average  percentage  of  saccharine  matter 
in  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  have  forgotten  exactly  what  that  ran.  I  think  it 
ran  somewhere  near  14  or  15  per  cent  last  year.  We  had  a  very  good 
season  last  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  suppose  the  lowest  was  about  9  per  cent? 

Mr.  Allen.  They  nad  some  this  year  that  were  very  low. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  highest  percentage } 

Mr.  Allen.  We  have  had  some  as  high  as  Id  or  20.     Itveryseldom 

foes  above  that  with  us.     In  fact,  our  farmers  have  not  learned  ye( 
ow  to  raise  beets. 
■     Mr.  Raker.  Whatis  thepriceyouobtainedforyourbeetsdeliveredt 

Mr.  Allen.  They  pay  $4.50  a  ton  for  beets  of  12  per  cent  sugar  in 
the  juice  and  33i  cents  for  every  1  per  cent  above  that,  but  thej 
guarantee  we  wiU  get  $5  a  ton  for  our  beets. 

Mr.  Raker.  Irrespective  of  the  percentage? 

Mr.  Ali.e.v.  Yea,  sir;  and  they  are  paying  that  this  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  principal  thing  in  raising  sugar  beetf^  I* 
got  the  sugnr  matter  in  tiiem  I  z^--  i 
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ilr.  Alijin.  ICnowledge  as  to  how  to  do  it,  the  hoeing  and  cultivat- 
ing of  it.  A  beet,  in  order  to  make  n  success  of  it,  must  be  cultivated 
quite  a  good  many  times,  and  you  must  hold  the  sugar  in  it.  That  is 
what  the  Germans  say,  and  that  is  what  our  hunkies  say.  In  other 
■words,  the  reason  we  cultivate  is  for  two  things;  one  is  to  keep  down 
th.e  weeds,  and  the  other  is  to  fix  the  soil  so  the  water  will  not  escape 
from  it  and  go  into  the  air.  That  is  true  of  any  kind  of  a  crop,  but 
especially  must  be  true  of  a  beet  crop,  because  beets  are  so  much 
water;  from  80  to  85  per  cent  of  the  beet  is  water.  The  important 
thing  is  the  cultivation  of  the  beets  and  the  size  of  the  leaves.  You 
must  have  a  large  leaf  surface,  because  that  takes  a  lot  of  the  carbonic 
acid  gas. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  practically  true  in  raising  corn  and  potatoes 
and  all  other  products  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  anything  that  has  a  green  leaf. 
Mr.  Raker.  The  same  is  true  of  your  orchards  t 
Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  airj^unquestionably.     The  leaves  pump  the  water 
out  of  the  ground. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Your  net  profit  per  acre  would  be  about  $47.50  ? 
Mr.  Allen.  Some  of  our  farmers  last  year  made  all  the  way  from 
S20  to  $75  an  acre  net  profit. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Off  of  their  beet  land  i 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  This  year  they  have  not  made  so  much,  I 
have  had  many  men  come  in  and  say  to  me:  "I  made  S22  an  acre  this 
year.  I  am  satisfied,  but  I  made  $63  last  year."  I  have  a  friend 
next  to  me  who  said  he  made  $1,100  this  year  as  a  profit,  and  I  said: 
"Well,  are  you  satisfied?"  He  said:  "Yes;  I  have  signed  up  for  40 
acres  next  year."  I  had  one  man  come  in  to  me,  an  old  Gennan 
farmer,  who  has  been  raising  beets  as  long  as  anybody  there,  and  he 
said  he  had  18  tons  to  the  acre.  That  is  the  highest  yield  we  have 
had  this  year, 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  How   many  acres  did  the  man  have  who  made 
$1,100  profit? 
Mr.  Allen.  I  think  about  30  acres. 
Mr.  Raker.  Well,  that  is  pretty  hard  to  beat. 
Mr,  Allen,  It  can  not  be  beaten  with  any  other  crop.     I  will  tell 
you  the  other  side  of  the  story.     The  farm  I  have  close  to  town 
there,  a  mile  from  the  factory,  we  had  some  beets  12  and  14  tons  to 
the  acre,  and  right  across  the  fine  was  a  man  getting  4  or  5  tona  to 
the  acre.     Now,  that  is  not  because  of  the  land;  it  is  simply  because 
of  the  man.     I  do  not  say  that  because  I  have  done  it,  because  the 
man  on  my  farm  attended  to  all  of  that  work.     The  other  man  did 
not  plough  his  land  right,  in  the  first  place,  and  when  he  seeded  that 
land  he  left  lots  of  the  seed  on  top  of  the  ground,  and  he  did  not  get 
any  yield.     He  could  not  get  any  yield.     It  is  a  great  deal  in  the 
farmer.    You  can  not  expect  a  poor  farmer  to  make  any  money 
raising  sugar  beets. 
Mr.  Malby.  Or  anything  else  1 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir;  nor  anything  else;  but  especially  sugar  beets, 
because  they  take  labor. 
Mr.  Malby.  It  is  a  crop  which  requires  attention  % 
Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  it  requires  great  attention.    If. there  is  any- 
thing I  know  of  that  has  made  good  farmers  in  our  section  of  the 
country,  it  is  the  raising  of  sugar  oeets. 
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Mr.  Raker.  TUe  offal  in  the  wav  of  leaves,  what  do  you  get  f.: 
themt 

Mr.  Allen.  They  are  not  sold  there. 

Mr.  Kaker.  What  do  you  do  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  They  feed  them  to  the  cows  and  hoga. 

Mr.  Raser.  That  is,  the  farmera  use  them  themselves  i 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  are  they  worth  t 

Mr.  Allen.  We  do  not  know.  We  do  not  figure  on  it  being  worth 
anything  at  all. 

fdr.  Kaker.  What  is  hay  worth  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Timothy  hay  about  $20. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  It  has  been  claimed  that  1  acre  of  beet  tops  is  equal 
to  a  ton  of  ha\ . 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  we  did  not  get  any  this  year, 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  did  not  get  any  tops  t 

Mr.  Allen.  No, 

y\r.  Raker,  What  did  you  do  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  They  rotted  in  the  field  before  we  got  to  them.  IV* 
had  a  very  had  season  this  fall.  We  had  a  heavy  freeze  in  November 
that  froze  the  tops  and  they  rotted  afterwards.  We  had  warm 
weather  all  during  December,  and  those  tops  rotted  so  they  hod  to 
pull  the  beets  4>ut  with  their  hooks.  We  could  not  get  them  out  tar 
other  way.    They  had  to  take  their  hooks  and  hook  them  out. 

Mr.  Raker,  tf  hatevcr  they  would  bo  worth  would  add  just  that 
much  more  to  the  fanner 's  profit  ? 

Mr.  Ai.LEN.  Vps;  if  you  liave  the  lioga  and  cattle  to  use  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  pretty  nearly  every  faimer  has  a  little  Btoek- 

Mr.  Allen.  Voiy  small.  A  great  number  of  our  farmers  have  not 
anything  but  a  milch  cow.  They  sell  all  tlieir  com  and  sell  eveirtwog 
orf.  It  is  a  ruinous  way  of  doing,  but  our  land  has  been  so  rich  they 
have  not  seen  the  necessity  of  building  it  up. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  state  the  rate  of  interest  in  your  conununitT  • 

Mr.  AixEN,  Six  per  cent. 

Mr.  Raker.  Does  tlnn  beet  land,  worth  from  $100  to  »150  so  i"^re, 
correspond  with  the  land  they  use  for  corn  ? 

Mr.  Aj-len.  Yes,  air;  tlic  same  land  exactly.  We  rotate  our  crojf 
in  tliis  way:  We  put  our  beets  in,  then  we  will  put  in  oats  after  toti, 
then  wo  will  put  in  clover,  tlion  after  clover  we  will  put  in  coni. 
Then  wo  will  cut  the  com  stubble  down  tiny  and  put  in  beets  sgw" 
and  keep  that  rotation  u)>. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Where  do  vou  get  your  seed  to  plant  * 

Mr.  Allen.  From  the  factory.  , 

Mr.  Raker.  In  regard  to  labor,  what  is  the  kind  and  charw'*'"'" 
your  labor  t 

Mr.  Allen.  The  hand  labor  that  is  there ! 

Mr.  Kaker.  Yes.  , 

Mr.  Ai-LEN.  That  labor  is  brought  in;  this  last  year  from  Soutn 
Bend,  some  from  Detroit,  some  from  Toledo,  some  from  Cleveltto, 
and  some  from  Youngstown.  There  were  three  special  trW"  w 
that  labor  brought  in  tnere. 

Mr.  Kakeh.  Of  what  nationality  ^ 

Mr.  Allen,  This  year  I  think  they  were  mostly  Bohemian*. ,  ^ 
year  we  had  mostly  Hungarians.  'OJ^lC 
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Mr.  Kakeb.  Who  attends  to  getting  this  labor  9 
Mr.  Au.EN.  The  factories  do. 
Mr.  RakeK.  They  bring  them  in  for  you  ? 

Mr,  Allen,  The  factory  does  this:  They  go  and  make  contracts 
with  these  people  in  the  cities  and  bring  them  out  there  to  the  farmers. 
Then  when  they  begin  work  they  have  Uttle  houses  on  wheels  which 
they  take  out  into  these  fields. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is,  the  factory  has  those  houses  * 
Mr.  Au,EN.  The  factory  owns  those  houses.  After  they  have 
blocked  and  thinned  these  beets  and  hoed  them  through  once,  then 
they  eo  to  the  farmer  and  take  his  note  for  the  amount  thev  have 
paid  those  people  up  to  tQ  an  acre,  and  that  is  taken  out  of  tue  firet 
beets  that  go  into  the  factory. 

Mr.  Raker.  Does  the  farmer  contract  individually  with  these 
laborers  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  They  are  beginning  to,  to  quite  a  great  extent.  I  did 
this  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  originally  they  contracted  with  the  sugar  fac- 
tory I 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes.  In  fact,  we  could  not  raise  beets  if  we  did  not 
have  the  labor. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  have  to  pay  so  much  for  each  particular 
kind  of  work* 

Mr.  Allen.  No;  we  pay  so-much  an  acre  for  all  that  work.  We 
pav  S18  an  acre  for  aU  that  work. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Are  they  men  and  women  and  boys  ? 
Mr.  Allen.  Men,  women,  and  children. 
Mr.  Rakgb.  How  young  are  the  children  ? 

Mr.  Allkn.  W^ell,  I  have  seen  them  in  the  fields  all  the  way  from 
three  months  up.  Of  course  the  onea  three  months  didn't  do  anything. 
The  whole  families  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  I  mean  is,  how  old  are  the  youngsters  who  are 
puUing  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  could  not  tell  you  that.     It  would  be  mere  guesa- 
work.     I  have  not  seen  very  many  young  children  in  the  fields 
working. 
Mr.  Kakeb.  The  majority  of  them  are  sii^Ie  men,  are  they? 
Mr.  Allen.  I  could  not  say. 
Mr.  Kakeb.  Pretty  well  equaUzed  ? 
Mr.  Allen.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  When  they  get  through  with  this  work  they  then 
return  to  the  large  cities  i 

Mr.  Allen.  Those  that  do  not  stay  there.  Quite  a  number  have 
stayed  there  and  have  rented  land  and  are  raising  beets. 

Mr,  Raker.  You  do  not  know  how  or  where  they  live  when  they 
get  into  the  lar^e  cities,  do  you  ? 
Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  have  p^d  no  attention  to  thafr? 
Mr.  Allen.  As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  no. 
Mr.  Raker.  You  have  nevor  investigated  the  subject  at  all  ? 
Mr.  Allen,  No, 

Mr.  Raker.  Very  few  of  them  are  citizens;  they  are  practically 
all  foreigners,  are  they  not?  uijni^e,  .,■,  LiOOqIc 
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Mr.  Allen.  I  think  they  are  all  citizens  of  tliese  towns  tliey  Uve 
in.  They  are  workers  in  the  factories  in  the  towns;  in  the  steel  mills, 
more  particularly. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  can  tliey  leave  tlie  raille  and  come  out  to  the 
fields^ 

Mr.  Allen,  I  could  not  tell  you  tliat.  Quit«  »  number  of  for- 
eigners I  know  live  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  from  their  names  they 
must  be  foreigners. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  any  of  these  people  who  work  in  the  fields  partici- 
pate with  the  electorate  of  your  community? 

Mr.  Allen.  Not  with  us.  There  are  some  who  stay  there.  I  know 
quite  a  number  of  families  who  stay  there  entirely  and  do  not  pre- 
tend to  go  away.  They  liave  rented  land  there  and  do  not  want  to 
go  back  to  the  city,  and  they  have  sent  over  to  Europe  for  their  rela- 
tives and  friends.  I  remember  one  man,  a  man  by  tlie  name  of 
Vergiitt,  who  sent  over  for  his  fatlier, 

Mt.  Raker.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  condition  of  the 
sugar  factory  as  to  what  their  profits  are  per  ton  or  per  acre  as  com- 
pared witli  the  farmer  t 

Mr.  Allen.  Only  by  hearsay,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  what  is  it? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  was  told  this  year  that  the  factory  last  year  lost 
S2,500  on  their  sugar.  This  year,  if  there  is  a  factory  in  MicbJsu) 
or  Ohio  that  comes  out  even,  I  thmk  they  will  be  doing  well.  "Kiat 
is  my  own  observation  of  it,  and  that  is  because  they  have  lost  so 
many  beets. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  in  this  particular  instance  the  farmers  are 
getting  all  the  cream  and  the  factories  are  taking  the  skimmed  milk? 

Mr.  Allen.  In  tliis  particular  instance  that  was  the  case,  and  it 
was  explained  to  me  in  this  way:  In  the  crystallization  of  sugars, 
sometimes  there  appears  an  inverted  sugar — I  do  not  know  what  the 
name  of  it  is;  it  was  explained  to  me,  but  I  can  not  explain  it  to 
anybody  else.  Last  year  there  was  an  immense  amount  of  that 
invert  sugar  in  our  section  of  the  country.  The  way  it  was  explained 
to  me,  they  could  not  detect  it  using  the  polariecope.  In  paying  fta 
the  beets  they  can  not  detect  it,  but  afterwards  they  find  out  when 
they  go  to  make  their  sugar,  &nd  that  is  a  loss  to  them.  That  was 
the  explanation  given  to  me.     I  do  not  know  how  true  it  is. 

Mr.  Raker.  IIow  large  a  rate  of  interest  upon  the  money  invest«d 
in  vour  land,  sujiposing  it  to  be  worth  $160  an  acre,  do  you  get? 

Mr.  Allen.  It  just  depends  on  how  we  are  using  it  and  what  we 
are  putting  in,  and  we  figure  also  upon  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  land  from  year  to  year.     We  ought  to  have  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Raker.  Not  what  vou  ought  to  have,  but  wuat  you  get  ? 

Mr.  Ai,len.  Well,  that  is  what  I  think  we  are  getting. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  get  about  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  if  I  can  not  make  10  per  cent  I  will  quit  it, 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  not  get  considerably  more  than  that  at  the 
rate  of  about  $47  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes;  on  beets  I  did;  but  you  can  not  put  all  your  land 
in  sugar  beets. 

Mr.  Raker.  Taking  the  land  that  was  in  beets,  it  would  be  much 
more  than  that?  C>i,)).)'^*Ic 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir.  It  did  that  well  last  yew,  but  tni8<-J^»r  it 
won't  do  so  well. 
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Mr.  Rakbb.  How  was  it  in  1910? 

Mr.  Allen,  It  did  not  do  so  well.  I  can  not  judge  the  two.  for 
"this  reason :  The  first  year  I  put  those  beets  out  I  did  not  have  my  land 
thorouglJy  tilled — I  aid  not  have  it  tilled  right — consequently,  I  had 
to  go  to  work  and  retill  that  land  in  order  to  ^t  a  good  crop  of  beets 
or  anything  else. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  till  your  land  for  other  crops  in  that  country  ^ 
Mr.  Allen.  For  everything;  yes,  sir,     I  would  not  have  got  a  good 
crop  of  com  if  the  land  had  not  been  tilled. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Is  there  any  complaint  among  the  farmers  raising 
sugar  beets  as  to  the  price  they  are  gettii^  for  the  beets ! 

Mr.  Allen.  Unquestionably.  There  uways  is  complaint.  You 
can  not  get  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  farmers  together  and  not 
find  a  complaint. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is" the  feeling  of  a  majority  of  them? 
Mr.  Allen.  Well,  I  will  explain  that.  Last  year  there  was  no 
complaint.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  I  had  man  after  man  come  into 
our  office  and  take  me  in  the  back  room  and  say:  "Here,  Charlie,  I 
wish  you  would  use  your  influence  with  that  factory  to  allow  me  to 
put  in  10  or  20  acres  of  beets."  They  were  more  than  satisfied. 
This  year  it  is  another  story,  and  that  other  story  is  told,  not  because 
of  anything  that  the  sugar  company  has  done,  but  simply  because  of' 
weather  conditions  which  nobody  could  govern.  We  have  had  a 
very  poor  year  this  year,  not  only  for  beets,  but  for  com.  Of  course 
■  whenever  an^tliing  like  that  comes  up  you  will  always  find  people 
complaining,  it  makes  no  difference  where  you  are. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Is  there  any  complaint  as  to  the  analyses  of  (he  beets 
that  the  farmer  sells  to  the  factory  or  his  returns  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  heard  complaint  about  that. 
Mr.  Rakek.  Has  there  been  any  effort  by  the  Farmers'  Association 
to  make  a  personal  investigation  with  their  own  chemists  t 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  not;  no,  sir.  There  was  not  any  complaint 
last  year. 

Mr.  Rakeb,  Does  your  contract  provide  that  the  fanners  may  put 
a  chemist  in  the  factory  to  see  what  is  actually  done  1 
Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  think  so, 

Mr.  Rakrb,  Have  you  a  copy  of  your  contract  with  you  ? 
Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.     I  could  have  brought  it  along  if  I 
had  thought  of  it ;  but  I  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  here,  and  I  had  so 
much  to  do,  I  did  not  think  of  bringing  any  papers. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  tell  the  committee 
which  I  have  not  asked  you  about  ? 
Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  would  be  glad  for  you  to  present  any  matter  to  the 
committee  you  may  desire. 

Mr.  Allen,  I  do  not  think  there  is  auytliing  the  farmers  in  our 
re^on  can  do  that  will  produce  better  results,  not  only  to  them,  but 
to  the  benefit  of  the  people  hving  in  the  cities  in  lowering  the  cost  of 
liTing,  than  our  sugar  beets. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Just  explain  that  a  little  more  in  detail.  \Vliat  do 
you  mean  by  lowering  the  cost  of  living  to  the  people  in  the  cities  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  will  explain  that  in  this  way:  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  talk  for  quite  a  number  of  years  about  the  cost  of  living. 
There  is  no  question  but  it  has  gone  up,  and  there  have  been"  a  great 
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many  different  reauons  given  for  it.  For  instance,  I  have  heard  ^ 
reasons  as  the  lai^e  amount  of  gold  mined  and  put  into  cirrulsti-i 
I  have  beard  also  it  is  the  middleman  who  is  ^ttm^  the  large  pR>lH- 
that  is,  the  gmoeryman — and  different  thmgs  like  that.  I  htit 
heard  different  kinds  of  reasons  ^ven  for  the  high  cost  of  living,  bs 
I  think  if  we  look  at  it  in  the  right  line,  if  we  look  at  it  accordni^ii 
the  reasons  given  by  such  men  as  Prof.  Hopkins,  of  Illinois,  and  n^: 
the  articles  of  the  Hon.  James  J,  Hill,  of  the  Great  Northeni,  anJ 
President  Hrown,  of  the  Xew  York  Central,  we  will  aee  tliat  thegrat 
cause  of  the  high  cost  of  living  is  because  we  are  not  raising  th« 
amount  of  pntducts  per  acre  we  should  raise  upon  our  land.  Tbu  k 
one  reason.  If  we  are  going  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  or  even  if  vf 
are  going  to  keep  it  at  its  present  point,  there  must  be  a  change  ii: 
our  farming.  We  must  make  two  blades  of  grass  ^row  wbwe  ow 
grew  before.  There  is  no  question  of  that;  otherwise  our  chUdfO! 
and  our  children's  children  are  going  to  suffer. 

Mr.  Raker.  Hhvp  you  any  ways  or  means  in  your  own  mind  fcr 
which  you  can  get  these  people  from  these  lai^  cities,  or  smaller 
towns,  or  medium-sized  towns,  into  the  farming  r^^ons  and  iIfc<rrvJ'~ 
to  (m>w  t)iese  beets  i 

Mr.  Allen.  The  only  wny  I  know  of  is  through  these  factoriet. 
'There  are  quite  a  number  of  our  i-itizens  that  do  that  work.  quit«  > 
number  of  thom,  but  the  number  we  have  is  so  small  in  coni]iahsoD 
to  the  number  we  need  that  we  must  go  out  some  place  and  g:et  tbo^r 
laborei-s.  This  year  there  will  be  5,000  of  those  laborers  brought  into 
ourwction  to  work  on  the  farms. 

Mr.  Raker.  Ai-e  they  pretty  good  citizens  in  the  way  of  theu 
behavior,  and  so  fortli  il 

Mr.  Allen.  \  erj'  (jood,  sir.  I  have  one  man  on  my  place  at  thf 
pre_sent  time  who  worked  for  us  two  years  ago,  from  South  Bead.  Ind.. 
and  this  lout  year  in  the  spring  he  wrote  to  us  and  wanted  to  come 
back,  and  we  are  very  glan  t5  have  liim. 

Mr.  J^AKER.  How  are  they  as  to  law  and  order*  Have  tiiey  i 
pretty  good  reconl  in  that  way  * 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  veiy  good. 

Mr.  IIaker.  Are  tliey  any  tax  or  expense  upon  the  county  { 

Mr.  Allen.  1  have  never  heard  of  a  thing  of  that  sort.  We  tio 
not  sell  liquor  in  our  county,  and  that  is  one  thing  that  helps  us  to  a 
greet  extent. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  more  sugar  beets  you  raise  the  less  liquor  they 
drink  I 

Mr.  Allen.  1  tlo  not  know  about  that,  liut  that  has  not  got  any- 
thing to  flo  with  the  sugar  business  at  all.  We  are  a  dry  county, 
and  that  makes  quite  a  dilTerence  with  us.  Of  course,  some  of  them 
ship  the  li<[uor  in,  but  the  Americans  do  that,  too.  They  are  no 
different  in  that  respect.     1  have  found  these  laborers  on  an  average 

fust  about  as  I  find  the  American  laborers.  I  have  some  oa  my 
and  who  are  very  good,  anti  on  another  part  of  my  land  some  who 
are  very  poor. 

Mr.  Kaker-  The  main  question  is,  are  they  becomii^  a  part  and 
parcel  of  your  country  and  assimilating  with  our  institutions  io^ 
our  people  i 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Indeed  the}'  are,  sir.  The  third  and  fourth  generation 
they  will  be  just  the  same  as  any  of  the  Americans. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Of  course,  that  is  one  of  the  maio  conditions  that 
should  be  considered. 

ilr.  Allen.  Yea,  air. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Have  you  takes  into  consideration  the  consumer  of. 
sugar  at  all  ? 

Mr.  AixBN.  I  think  I  have. 

Mr.  Uakbb.  H&tb  you  thought  of  his  position  t 

Mr.  Allen.  I  have. 

Mr.  liAKBs.  What  do  you  think  about  the  vray  thinss  stand  nowf 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  I  will  teM  you.  I  think  if  we  in  America  could 
raise  all  our  augEir,  which  we  can  do  absolutely  just  the  same  as  We 
can  raise  our  corn,  the  consumer  will  be  a  great  deal  better  off. 
It  is  somewhat  funuv,  but  it  is  a  fact,  I  believe,  that  the  sugar  fac- 
tories of  the  United  States — the  independent  faotohes,  I  mean- 
do  not  want  a  high  price  for  sugar.  Now,  that  is  strange,  but  I  will 
explain  why:  Simply  because  the  lower  the  price  of  sugar,  the 
more  it  is  going  to  be  used.  There  is  going  to  be  an  immense  amount 
of  it  used  every  year.  There  has  been  an  inoreaae  in  the  averagn 
amount  used  year  after  year,  a  tremendous  inorease  in  the  last  20 
years,  and  that  is  what  the  sugar  factories  want.  They  want  to 
take  care  of  that  increase  and  get  a  smfdler  price.  When  you  put 
the  price  up  like  it  is  at  the  present  time,  it  lessens  the  amount  of 
sugar  consumed. 

Air.  Kakek.  Wliile  that  is  a  very  nice  way  to  look  at  it,  have  you 
thought  about  tlte  condition  that  existed  last  year?  For  instance, 
along  in  July  and  August  and  September  ana  October,  when  the 
sugar  people  were  making  sugar,  instead  of  our  market  going  down, 
it  kept  going  up  right  along. 

^Ir.  Allen.  Titat  was  not  liome  sugar.  When  the  beet  sugar 
came  in,  tlten  the  price  dropped  down. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Did  you  find  that  to  be  the  ease  in  your  loeaJity  ? 

Mr.  Allbn,  Certainly   we  did. 

Mr.  Rakek.  You  heard  the  witness  from  Califcvnia  testify  that 
they  weut  right  along  just  the  same  getting  7,  8,  and  9  per  cent  (or 
their  sugar  1 

Mr.  AJllen.  I  did  not  hear  that.  I  know  that  sugar  dropped  in  tJt* 
central  part  i^  the  United  States  quite  materially;  and  I  will  teU 
vou  what  you  will  find.  You  will  find  bef(H«  the  lat  of  May,  at  least 
before  the  Ist  of  May,  sugar  will  begin  to  climb,  in  my  estimatioa. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why? 

Mr.  Allen.  Becanse  the  beet  stigar  will  all  be  used  up.  It  will 
take  but  a  very  short  time  for  all  the  sugar  raised  by  the  beet  peopU 
to  be  used  up,  because  we  raise  but  a  very  small  fUHOuot  erf  sugar  in 
the  United  States  compared  witli  what  we  use,  and  after  that  is  cone 
it  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  trust  and  the  sugar  refiners  of  the  East. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  assuming  that  the  augaivrefiniii^  interests  in  the 
East  and  Southeast  and  ft&ddle  Northwest,  ^rtMrever  they  are 
located,  are  largely  interested  in  the  sugBir-bcet  industry;  tlMt  ia^  ia 
the  manafacturmg  of  sugar  from  beets,  and  they  keep  the  prices 
practically  the  same  all  over  the  country,  irrespective  of  the  sup^y 
and  demand,  would  it  not  look  as  though  they  were  not  hiring  tor 
the  benefit  of  the  farmer  or  the  consumer,  Imt  looking  entoely  aittk 
their  own  interests!  uigmzecayCiOOQlc 
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Mr.  Allen.  Well,  it  ia  huDDUi  nature  to  look  after  your  own  in!*-:    | 
ests,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned.    That  would  be  the  case  in  exnr- 
thing.    But  the  sugar  factories  of  the  West  and  of  the  Middle  W^-  j 
are  not,  as  I  understand  it,  controlled  by  the  sugar  trust.    F'C  i 
instance,  there  is  a  lai^  number  of  inde[>endeDts,  and  the  fact  ■■: 
the  matter  ia  that  tlie  factories  being  built  now  in  our  section  ot  ili  \ 
country,   outside   of   the   Findlay  factory,   which    was    built    unbr: 
peculiar  circumstances,  are  ail  independent  factories,   every  one  rf  j 
them.     The  factory  at  Paulding  is  independent,  the  factoriee  at  D^  | 
catur,  Ottawa,  and  Toledo,  are  .all  independent,  every  one  of  them     | 

Mr.  Kakeb.  And  all  separate  institutions  ?  : 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  aU  separate  institutions. 

Mr.  Kakeb.  And  managed  by  different  men  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir.  llie  factory  at  Paulding  is  the  Germau-  I 
American  Co.  of  Bay  City.  That  company  was  or;gani2ed  qui:- 
a  number  of  years  ago  by  a  lot  of  German-AmeHcan  farmers  up  arouL^i 
Bay  City.  'Hiey  ran  it  for  several  years  on  a  capital  of  S350,000,  antf 
ran  the  factory  into  debt  year  after  year,  until  finally  they  went  in!'' 
Bay  City  a»»i  asked  several  of  the  capitalists  ot  Bay  City  if  ihev 
would  not  buy  them  out.  They  made  an  investigation,  and  sai-i: 
"Yes,  we  will." 

Mr.  Rakeb.  If  the  entire  beet  industry  was  in  that  condition  itll 
over  tlie  country,  from  an  economical  standpoint,  and  from  the  staDil- 
point  of  the  consumer,  and  possibly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  men 
who  manufacture  the  sugar,  it  would  be  a  very  ideal  condition,  wuuid 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  If  the  factories  were  owned  by  the  farmers  in  the  fieli!, 
it  would  be  a  very  good  idea,  I  tlunk;  but  1  do  not  think  they  car. 
handle  it  as  well  as  men  who  have  the  capital  and  know  how  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Kakeb.  I  mean  to  have  separate  factories  owned  by  sepantf 
men  in  one  county  or  one  community,  and  in  the  adjoinuag  county 
iet  another  set  of  men  put  their  money  into  a  factory,  and  then  vol 
would  get  good  results,  would  you  not* 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Kakeb.  But  suppose  you  had  a  large  refining  institution  thai 
handled  a  great  deal  of  the  refining,  say  90  per  cent  of  it,  and  tb^y 
dipped  in  here  and  there  in  the  beel^sugar  business  with  from  35  to 
60  per  cent  of  that  interest,  it  would  look  as  though  they  woulid  be 
getting  themselves  into  a  position  to  handle  it  pretty  well,  would 
It  not? 

Mr.  Allen.  Most  assuredly  it  would;  that  is,  you  mean  they  could 
handle  the  prices  and  do  as  they  please  i 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Allen.  Unquestionably;  there  is  no  question  about  anything 
of  that  sort.  If  they  controlled  it  and  had  all  these  factories  under 
their  control,  they  could  do  that. 

Mr.  Kakeb.  Has  not  that  been  the  impression  of  the  American 
people  for  the  last  10  years? 

Mr.  Allen.  Unquestionably  it  is,  and  it  is  a  bad  impression,  I 
think.     It  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  If  the  reconls  show  they  really  do  control  90  per  cent 
of  the  sugar  produced  in  the  United  States,  it  would  be  a  veiy  bad 
situation,  would  it*  uiqmzecDvCiOOQic 
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Mr,  Allen.  Aa  I  understand  it,  there  are  probably  30  factories  con 
trolled  by  that  kind  of  a  control,  and  the  other  factories,  some  40 
factories,  aa  I  understand  it,  are  independent. 

Mr,  Raeeb.  Your  view  of  the  situation  is,  notwithstanding  what 
the  cost  might  be  to  the  consumer  of  the  completed  product,  they 
ought  to  be  willing  to  pay  more  for  it  for  the  benefit  of  helping  the 
few  struggling  sugar-beet  factories ;  is  that  the  view  you  take  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  My  view  is  this:  If  we  can  develop  the  sugar  business 
of  the  United  States  as  it  should  be  developed,  we  should  not  bor- 
To-w  one  dollar  of  sugar  in  Europe  or  in  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and 
we  should  raise  our  own  sugar  i  uat  the  same  as  we  raise  our  o^m  com, 
and  we  should  not  be  under  tne  domination  of  the  sugar  factories  on 
the  refiners  on  the  coast.     That  is  exactly  my  position. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question  right  there.  You 
would  entertain  that  view  regardless  of  the  price  at  which  they  furnish 
the  sugar  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  say  if  we  will  put  the  right  number  of  factories  in 
there,  if  we  get  factories  enough  to  supply  our  own  demand,  and  if  we 
will  educate  the  farmers  so  they  will  grow  18  per  cent  beets  and  get  20 
tons  to  the  acre,  we  can  lessen  the  cost  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  very 
materially  over  what  it  is  now  in  spite  of  the  low  cost  of  labor  in 
Europe,  which  we  are  competing  with  now. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  can  do  that,  why  keep  up  this  tariff  wall ) 

Mr.  Allen.  I  say  we  can  not  do  it  now. 

The  Chaibuan.  iou  want  this  protection  a  little  longer  while  you 
are  getting  ready  to  do  that* 

Mr.  Allen.  All  the  beet  grower  would  ask  b  that  we  be  protected 
f^ainst  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  in  the  fields  in  this  country 
and  what  it  is  in  Europe,  for  instance.  That  is  all,  and  we  do  not 
ask  a  thing  more. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  hold  out  any  hope  to  us  that  a,  any  time 
in  the  near  future  or  in  the  remote  future,  if  we  do  that  for  you,  you 
will  be  able  to  give  us  sugar  anything  hke  as  cheap  as  we  could  buy 
it  but  for  this  protection! 

Mr.  Allen.  This  is  the  opinion  I  have,  and  I  have  formed  this 
opinion  from  my  studies- of  the  sugar  situation.  If  you  will  give 
us,  say,  15  years,  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  do  that,  and  you  can  take 
your  tariff  off  of  sugar,  and  we  will  not  care  a  continental.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  if  you  will  give  us  15  years  you  won't  have  any 
tariff  on  sugar,  because  we  wiU  furnish  the  sugar  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  tariff  will  not  do  us  any  good  as  a  revenue 
measure  f 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir.  That  is  my  position,  because  this  business 
is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  only  thing  that  has  kept  it 
down  for  the  last  10  years  is  simply  this  continual  agitation  of  taking 
the  tariff  off  of  sugar.  For  instance,  I  was  in  Toledo  just  the  other 
day,  and  I  was  in  a  meeting  of  parties  trying  to  get  some  men  to 
put  some  money  in  this  factory  in  Toledo.  The  very  first  q^uestion 
they  a.sked  wasliow  about  the  tariff.  We  do  not  want  to  go  in  it  on 
account  of  the  tariff.  We  are  up  against  the  tariff  agitation  all  the 
time.  I  have  a  friend  in  Mississippi,  in  fact  my  own  brother,  and 
he  has  a  lot  of  friends  who  were  already  to  build  a  factory  in  Mississippi 
and  this  agitation  about  the  sugar  tariff  just  simply  stopped  itiOglC 
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The  Chaiouan.  Is  that  conditioii  peculiu  to  the  sugar  indieO;' 

Mr.  All£k.  Certaioly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  a  trouble,  if  you  call  it  a  trouble,  icirt- 
eat  to  all  classes  of  business  that  reap  a  benefit  from  protective  duDe^ 
and  every  time  people  talk  about  lowering  or  raising  the  duties.  d'>i 
it  not  neceasanly  affect  eveiy  business  intereet  in  this  cousir; 
sugar,  or  steel,  or  cotton,  or  anything  else! 

&lr.  Allen.  Unquestionably;  but  you  were  askiog  me  via' 
chance  we  would  liave  of  ever  having  any  relief,  as  you  Maimed,  tu 
I  was  explaining  to  you  that  if  you  gave  us  16  yeara  withoul  urr 
agitation 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Is  not  that  absolutely  impoesibie' 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  period  of  15  years  wfe: 
there  waa  not  any  tariif  agitation  t 

Mr.  Allen.  We  want  to  be  treated  in  the  United  States  to. 
ought  to  be  treated  just  the  same  as  Germany  and  Russia  «:>. 
France  are  treating  their  people.  TTiey  are  using  every  means  tbej 
can  and  doing  everything  they  can  to  increase  the  yield  of  sugw- 
They  are  doing  everything  to  mcrease  the  yield  of  suffar  beets,  oot  ; 
because  of  the  sugar  so  much,  but  because  it  h«a  revolutionized  tit 
agriculture  of  those  countries. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  Great  Britain's  policv  f 

Mr.  Allen.  Great  Britain  is  starting  to  estabUsh  tiie  same  thing. 

The  Chaikuan.  Protection  on  West  ladlaji  sugar,  f<u-  inakaooe! 

Mr.  A  1.1  .KM    I  do  not  know  what  their  protection  is.  j 

The  Ckaibman.  Have  they  got  any  protection }  I 

Mr.  Allen.  Th^  are  a  tempting  at  the  present  time  to  estabM 
some  factories  in  I^gland. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  trying  to  do  that  with  the  help  of  taiifl 
laws? 

Mr.  Allbn.  That  I  can  not  t^  you  uiything  about. 

The  Chairhan.  Well,  that  is  a  very  imptwtant  feature.  You  seoo 
to  have  made  a  wide  investigation  of  the  sugar  industry.  Do  you 
not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  proposition  is  not  soiouslr 
advanced  in  Great  Britain  at  present — as  far  as  you  know — t^at  theie 
ediould  be  any  tax  on  sugar  produced  in  the  West  Indian  colonies, 
for  instance  1 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  know  what  their  ideas  are. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  have  not  adopted  that  policy  in  Go^and. 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  probably  true;  I  do  not  knew.  But  I  am 
speaking  more  particularly  of  Germany,  and  Germany  has  increased 
her  agricultural  production  wonderfully  in  the  last  25  or  30  years. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Outside  of  beets  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  period  of  time,  you  say  i 

Mr.  Ajxen.  I  do  not  quite  know  the  nunu>er  of  years  back,  but  say 
the  last  50  or  100  years. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  German  ^tuation! 

Mr.  Allen.  Not  very  much,  only  as  I  have  read  about  it  ia  these 
different  papers  and  m^azines  and  in  the  speeches  of  Prof.  Hopkins. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  itt 

Mr.  AxLEN.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  been  over  there,      i  .OQ  Ic 
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l^e  Chairman.  For  inatence,  do  you  know  how  long  it  took  Ger- 
many to  reach  a  production  equal  to  her  home  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not.  I  am  not  posted  on  that  subject,  lliey 
protect  their  sugar,  though,  do  they  not  1 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Allen.  Russia  protects  her  sugar,  does  she  not  ? 

The  Chairuan.  Russia  protects  it  and  fixes  a  maximum  price,  too. 
They  also  protect  the  consumer.  Would  you  adTocate  that  for 
America  "i 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  that  could  be  done  or 
not,     I  do  not  know  how  that  is. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  know  whether  or  not  you  had  any 
knowledge  as  to  how  much  the  German  consumer  suffered  while  they 
were  protecting  this  industry. 

Mr.  Allen.  All  I  was  figuring  on  was  the  increase  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  figured  on  anything  else  except  sugjar* 

Mr.  Allen.  On  all  the  other  products,  on  account  of  the  protection. 

The  Chaibman.  Your  information  on  that  subject  comes  entirely 
from  magazine  articles  1 

Mr.  Allen.  No;  I  have  read  quite  a  number  of  articles  of  Prof. 
Hopkins,  of  Illinois,  and  1  have  got  most  of  that  information  from 
the  sugar  experiment  stations. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  been  over  there  ?  I  am  not  askii^ 
this  to  discredit  your  testimony  at  all,  but  simply  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Allen.  No;  I  have  never  been  over  there  myseH.  I  have 
never  made  any  personal  examination. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  made  an  examination  of  the  ques- 
tion of  how  the  price  of  refined  sugar  varies  to  the  consume  thereof 
as  the  protection  is  increased  or  maintained  1 

Mr.  Allen.  No;  1  have  never  made  such  an  examination. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  this  question,  because  I  want 
to  see  what  is  exactly  and  candidly  your  point  of  view:  Suppose  it 
were  demonstrated  in  Germany,  for  instance,  that  beet  sugar  can  be 
produced  at  2  cents  a  pound,  and  in  this  country  it  can  not  be  pro- 
duced under  4  cents,  we  will  say,  would  you  think,  unless  the  Ameri- 
can producer  could  at  some  time  hope  to  put  the  article  down  to 
somewhere  near  the  foreign  price,  we  shoald  continue  carrying  this 
burden  indefinitely  on  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Allen.  1  think  the  American  producer  can  do  that. 

The  (^hairman.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  that. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do,  most  a-sstiredly. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  not  here  when  you  were  examined  originally; 
3'ou  are  not  a  su^ar  manufacturer,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  interest  at  all  in  any  sugar  factory. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  beet  grower? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  some  of  the  beet  growers  have  given  us 
the  impression,  if  they  have  not  made  the  precise  statement,  that 
they  couht  produce  sugar  that  cheaply,  provided  the  factories  gave 
the  farmer  a  little  less  for  hia  beets. 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  I  think  we  could  do  that  if  our  farrftera  were 
educated  to  raise  sugar  beets  as  they  ought  to  raise  thenj.  „  GoOqIc 
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The  Chairman.  You  think  after  awhile  the  fanners  coultl  stMc. 
reduction  ? 

Mr.  Au.au.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  you  could  take  the  tarifT  off  of  iK^z. 
in  time. 

The  Chairman.  In  15  years? 

Mr.  Allen.  In  10  or  15  years;  but  the  farmer  has  to  be  edm^;-: 

The  Chairman.  Educated  how  to  cultivate  the  land  f 

Mr.  Allen.  How  to  handle  the  land,  how  to  plough,  how  to  nt- 
the  crops.    That  is  exactly  my  idea. 

The  Chairman.  I  tried  mv  beet  to  get  all  the  beet-sugar  factoiy  ie^l 
to  fix  a  time  in  the  future  when  we  could  hope  to  relieve  the  cousuickt 
and  they  would  not  etate  any  definite  time.  They  said  we  would  h4~'e 
to  appeal  to  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Hardwick,  that  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  stAte.  Uj 
this  reason:  The  increased  use  of  sugar  every  year  is  very  immensely 
this  country.  It  will  take  ten  times  as  many  factories  to  keep  up  wiii 
the  increased  use. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  more  than  that.  Have  you  comparwl  i);^ 
total  production  of  all  the  beet-sugar  factories  in  the  country  with  ihc 
capacity  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.'s  largest  plant,'lhe  Hbt?- 
meyers  &  Elder  plant  f 

Mr.  Allen.  They  are  refiners. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  have  you  compared  the  two  ? 

Mr.  AiXEN.  We  do  not  begin  to  make  as  near  as  much  sugar  tf 
they  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  manufacture  as  much  sugar  as  thtt 
one  plant  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  No;  but  give  us  time  and  we  will  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  it  will  take  too  many  thousand  yean- 

Mr.  Allen.  Not  a  bit  of  it. 

Mr,  FoRONET.  Especially  if  you  do  not  have  any  tariff  agitatitffl' 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibuan.  You  do  not  suppose,  with  a  democratic  form  d 
government^  we  will  ever  have  a  penod  of  time  when  there  will  be  nc 
tariff  agitation  f 

Mr.  Allen.  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Haker.  Mr.  Allen,  the  witnesses  are  always  referring  to  the 
conditions  in  Germany.  Their  conditions  as  to  raising  beets  are  quite 
ideal,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know.  At  least  I  know  they  have 
used  that  land  over  there  for,  say,  2,000  years,  and  they  have  land 
that  is  not  equal  to  our  land  in  productivity;  but  they  raise  a  lais^r 
number  of  beets  to  the  acre  ana  more  sugar  to  the  acre  than  we  do. 
That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  If  we  raised  in.  proportion  tbe 
same  amount  of  sugar  to  the  acre  that  they  do  over  there,  1  believe  in 
spite  of  their  low-priced  labor  we  could  beat  them  entirely  and  take 
the  tariff  off.  It  takes  Americans  to  do  things,  and  I  think  American 
ingenuity  and  American  work  would  cha:^e  those  things.  As  an 
illustration,  I  will  give  you  this  one  idea:  It  costs  us  J18  acre,  as ! 
told  you,  to  do  this  nana  work.  In  that  hand  labor  there  is  the  lifting 
and  the  topping  of  the  beets,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  and  they 
charge  S9  an  acre  for  that.  Now,  American  ingenuity  is  going  to  stop 
that.  In  fact,  we  think  we  have  got  something  in  our  section  of  the 
country  at  the  present  time — an  instrument — that  will  reduce  the 
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price  of  that  labor,  and  instead  of  being  $9  an  acre  it  will  not  be  over 
S2  an  acre. 

Mr,  FoHDNEY.  And  you  will  do  it  by  machinery  t 

Mr.  Allbn.  Yea,  sir.  Then  if  American  ingenuity  can  develop  a 
beet  that  will  have  only  one  germ  to  aseed.wewill  wipe  out  the  rest  of 
it,  and  that  is  what  will  be  done;  but  there  will  be  no  chance  of  going 
on  with  this  development  at  all,  and  people  will  not  put  their  money 
into  a  sugar  factory,  just  as  1  explained  to  you  about  these  two 
instances  that  have  come  before  me,  when  there  is  this  eternal  agita- 
tion and  a  fear  their  money  is  going  to  be  lost  if  put  into  these  factories. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  The  farmer  would  not  lose  any toingt 

ilr.  Allen.  The  farmer  would  lose  the  entire  thing.  He  would  not 
be  able  to  raise  any  beets. 

Mr.  Rakek.  But  he  has  hia  land  and  can  put  it  in  com  and  still  get 
a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  the  amount  invested  in  his  land  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Unquestionably  that  is  true,  but  the  increased  value 
of  the  property  in  our  county  in  one  year  on  account  of  that  sugar 
factory  there  has  been  S5,000,000. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  think  the  sugar  factory  did  it  alone  t 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do,  most  assuredly.  I  will  give  you  an  instance  of  it. 
I  have  a  friend  by  the  name  of  David  Meek,  and  several  vears  ago  he 
offered  his  land  for  H 10  an  acre,  and  came  very  near  selling  il.  The 
other  (lay  he  was  in  our  office,  and  I  said:  "Dave,  I  have  been  telUi^ 
the  fellows  over  the  county  that  you  have  handled  all  your  land  in 
beets;  that  is,  in  rotation,  and  that  they  could  not  find  a  cleaner  or 
a  more  productive  farm  than  you  have  got."  I  said:  "Am  I  right 
about  that!"  He  said:  "Yes;  you  are  right,  excepting  one  thing. 
There  are  5  acres  I  have  not  put  in  beets  yet."  I  said:  "What  do 
you  value  your  land  atV  He  said:  "I  would  not  sell  it  to-day  for 
$200  an  acre."  That  is  a  direct  result  of  sugu*  development  and 
nothing  else  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  think  the  cost  of  production  in  Germany  and  the 
vost  here  is  a  very  material  thing  to  consider,  so  far  as  the  sugar-beet 
farmers  are  concerned  t 

Mr.  Allek.  As  close  an  investigation  as  I  can  make  of  it,  the  cost 
of  our  labor  is  S18  an  acre,  and  over  there  it  is  $6.40  for  the  same  work. 
According  to  the  investigation  I  have  made  among  these  hunkies, 
as  we  caU  them,  they  get  from  20  to  60  cents  a  day  over  there,  while 
they  will  make  from  $2  to  $3  a  day  here.  They  come  and  deposit 
in  tne  bank  with  us. 

Mr.  Raker.  So  you  catch  them  going  and  comingt 

Mr.  Allen.  I  catch  their  depoaita  until  they  want  to  send  them  to 
Europe  to  bring  over  their  famihea  or  go  back  themsdves.  I  have 
known  the  men  to  come  over  here  and  make  eight  or  nine  hundred 
dollars  and  then  go  out  and  rent  a  farm. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  The  chairman  a  few  minutes  ago,  in  speaking  of  tariff 
agitation,  said  it  affected  your  values  whether  the  agitation  was  for  a 
lower  tariff  or  a  higher  tariff.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  agitation 
affects  values  in  a  different  direction,  does  it  not  t 

Mr.  Allbn.  Certainly. 

Mr-  FoBDNET.  Agitation  for  a  lower  tariff  generally  lowers  values, 
does  it  not  1 

Mr.  Allen.  Either  lowers  values  or  stops  the  people  from  putting 
money  into  a  factory.  ^  "  '  '(>"^ 
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Mr.  Fou>NBT.  The  iiuTMue  in  the  taiiff  rat«s  in  the  SHo^ej  tiei 

law  of  1897  did  not  depreciate  the  value  of  any  property  in  tot 
neighborhood,  did  iti  | 

Mr.  Allbn.  No,  air;  not  that  I  know  of.  i 

Mr.  FoRONET.  Now,  Mr.  Allen,  the  chairman  made  quite  a  ttrov  . 
point  of  this  question  which  he  asked  you,  that  bo  matter  what  ci^ 
result  to  the  consumer  mi^t  be  as  to  the  hi^  cost  oi  Bngar.  rn 
would  advocate  the  production  of  beeto  at  home.  Now,  the  faci  d  \ 
the  matter  is  that  you  think  it  would  be  but  a  shrw^  tine  before  vr 
oould  produce  all  our  sugar  at  borne,  and  could  produce  H  at  a  lovrr 
price,  and  we  could  afford  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  a  while  t 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir.  My  investigation  has  bem  ilu» 
way,  that  the  cost  of  sugar  naa  lessened  in  value  over  a  tenn  of  ye»p. 
itiiile  other  products  have  gone  up  in  value. 

^fr.  FoRDNBT.  I  think  you  stated  that  last  fall,  in  Aiij^ist  and  Sep- 
tember, at  the  time  abnonnally  hicrh  prices  were  prevailing  f^H*  rHine': 
sugar  in  New  York,  when  j'our  aomettic  crop  came  on  the  markrt 
the  price  dropped  immediately  1 

Mr,  Allen.  There  is  no  question  of  that.  It  dropped  to  ns  ii 
retail  there. 

Mr.  FtMinNBT.  Do  you  think  the  domeetic  crop  had  anything  to  th 
with  that  reduction  in  price  * 

Mr.  Alleh.  I  do,  most  assuredly;  and  J  think  the  price  will  geap 
when  the  domeetic  product  is  gone. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Tinkering  with  our  tariff  laws  always  cansn 
unsettled  conditions! 

Mr.  Allen.  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  FoEDNKV.  And  causes  capital  to  become  timid  in  investanect. 
does  it  not  i 

Mr.  Allen.  Klost  assuredly. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Mr.  Allen,  the  question  was  asked  jou  about  how 
long  it  would  take  to  redur«  the  price  or  the  cost  of  refined  sugar  and 
beet  sugar  in  this  country  to  a  point  where  we  could  stand  free  trade, 
and  you  said  15  years.  You  mean  15  years  if  they  will  give  us  sonif 
settled  policy  and  stop  any  tariff  agitation  * 

Mr.  Allbn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  We  have  in  the  record  a  statement  made  by  the 
Micliigui  Sugar  Co.  that  in  the  past  six  years  that  company  has 
reduced  the  cost  of  production  68.2  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  1 
state  that  to  you  as  bearing  out  your  contention. 

Mr.  Allen,  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY,  I  state  it  for  this  reason:  When  Cuban  reciprocity 
was  agitated  in  1901,  1902,  and  1903  the  sugar-beet  men  took  that 
position  at  that  time,  that  if  let  alone  until  we  became  more  skiUnJ 
m.  tlie  industry  and  utilized  the  by-products,  which  at  that  time 
were  being  thrown  awer^,  we  could  produce  sugar  at  a  less  price. 
The  statement  of  the  S^chigan  Sugar  Co.  bears  out  the  statemente 
presented  at  that  time. 

Is  there  any  question  in  youj*  mind  but  that  we  have  reached  ihx 
highest  state  of^  cultivation  and  perfection  in  the  manufacture  nf 
beet  eugarl 

Mr.  Allen.  We  have  just  begun,  so  far  as  oui  section  of  the 
country  is  concerned. 
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Mr.  FosDNBT.  It  is  my  recollection,  in  Qermany,  when  this  industry 
first  started  they  produced  9  tone  of  beets  to  the  Bcre,  with  9  per  cent 
sugar.  I  had  m  my  hands  last  evening  a  report  from  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  showing  that  the  production  of  beets  lost  year  was 
10.09  tons  per  acre  in  Germany  in  1910,  and  the  percentage  of  sugar 
averaged  17.63  per  cent.  In  your  opinion,  is  there  any  reason  ^y 
we  afaoukl  net  Btt*in  as  high  a  standard  of  oultivatton  in  tkm  countty 
as  they  have  in  Germany  f 

Mr.  Allbn.  I  think  we  ought  to  obtain  a  higher  one,  aimply  for 
this  reason:  Our  iMid  is  newer,  and  there  is  more  fertility  in  the  soil 
to  produce  the  beets;  but  we  must  teach  the  farmers  how  to  do  it; 
that  is  the  main  thing  and  that  k  what  takes  time. 

'Sir.  Rakbb.  And  w«  mint  teach  our  farmers  by  getting  Japs  and 
Hindus  t 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir,  not  by  a  good  deal;  but  by  getting  more  sugar 
factories  in  our  country.  Do  you  know  of  a  concern  that  goes  out  to 
buy  anything  from  the  farmer  and  tries  to  teach  him  how  to  raise 
the  crop  *  It  ia  the  only  thing  I  know  of  that  does  it,  unless  it  is  the 
onion  raiser.  They  keep  men  on  purpose  to  teacli  the  farmers  how 
to  raise  sugar  beets,  how  to  farm.  In  fact,  I  consider  that  factory  at 
Paulding  of  more  benefit  to  our  community  of  farmers  than  I  do  our 
experiment  station,  and  when  I  say  that  I  want  to  say  I  have  been 
very  closely  connected  wHh  the  experiment  station. 

Mr.  Raeek.  We  have  fanners'  institutes  from  the  university  that 
travel  all  over  the  country,  and  we  are  demonstrating  the  proper  way 
of  engaging  in  agriculture  in  all  its  various  phases,  and  aleo  trying  to 
educate  our  boys  and  girls  at  our  high  schools  in  such  &  course. 
Mr.  Allen.  We  have  that  in  our  State. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  We  are  trying  to  get  the  boys  and  giris  from  ihe  streets 
and  put  them  into  school  and  i^ce  good  citieens,  ao  they  can  go  on 
the  farm. 

Mr.  Ai-LEN.  We  will  go  you  one  better  than  that. 
Mr.  Rakbb.  I  hope  you  can. 

Mr.  Allen.  We  have  a  college  of  agriculture  in  our  State  using 
every  means  they  possibly  can  to  teach  Uie  young  fellows  how  to  farm. 
In  addition  to  that  we  have  a  law  in  our  State  compelling  the  teaching 
of  agriculture  in  the  public  schools.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have  an 
extension  school  in  our  State— and,  by  the  way,  I  was  the  founder  of 
that  extension  school — ^in  which  the  professors  of  the  college  of  agri- 
culture go  out  into  the  different  cities  and  different  towns  of  our  State 
and  stay  for  a  week  and  teach  and  instruct  not  only  the  children  but 
the  older  people  how  to  do  things.  In  addition  to  all  that,  we  have 
taken  the  exhibit  that  is  made  up  by  the  college  of  agriculture,  put 
it  on  a  car,  and  we  are  showing  that  in  the  winter  time  all  over  the 
State,  for  the  purpose  of  teachmg  the  fanners. 

Mr.  Kakek.  WnatIwant«dtoKnowis:  Do  we  not  miss  the  mark  all 
the  time  when  we  simply  educate  the  Americans  to  domineer  and  boss 
some  other  fellow,  instead  of  having  the  man  who  goes  right  out  in 
the  field  and  hoes  the  beets,  tops  them,  and  tends  to  them,  and  is  able 
to  take  it  all  along  the  line  untQ  it  gets  into  the  factory.  We  ought  to 
educate  our  boys  and  girls  to  do  that  work  and  not  have  Japs  and 
Hindus  and  Mexicans  to  do  the  Httle,  hard  work.  In  other  words, 
we  should  teach  them  to  work  with  their  hands  as  well  as  their  brams. 
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Mr.  AixsN.  In  other  words,  you  want  to  put  our  boys  and  girt-  vv. 
into  Uie  fields  and  bare  them  ao  a  horse's  work  t 

Mr.  Raker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  AUJBN.  I  do  not  want  that. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  No  ;  I  want  them  to  do  the  good,  honest  labor  iik«  o«t 
fathers  used  to  do. 

Mr.  AU.BN.  What  I  want  to  teach  them  is  to  do  their  work  but  p^ 
more  brains  with  it. 

Mr.  Rak£R.  .You  do  not  want  to  establish  an  aristocratic  cUse  is. 
this  country  com[>03ed  of  a  few  who  will  boss  all  the  rest  who  do  tb« 
manual  labor  t 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  le  not  that  what  the  result  would  be  1 

Mr.  Allen.  The  main  thing  about  farming  in  this  countiy  to-day 
is  not  to  do  the  work  with  your  hands  but  to  do  it  with  your  brails, 
with  machinery. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  That  is  the  trouble  with  this  comitry. 

Mr.  AhLKS.  I  tliink  not.  I  think  that  is  the  improvement  in  tlus 
country. 

Mr.  Raker.  Tlie  farmer  wants  to  get  some  piece  of  machinery  and 
then  sit  in  the  shade  with  a  canopy  over  him  and  do  his  fanning. 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  exactly  what  we  want.  If  yon  want  to  do  the 
work  the  other  way,  you  want  to  go  back  to  when  we  used  to  use  the 
scythe  to  cut  our  grain.  How  much  would  you  pay  for  your  wheat 
if  tlist  was  the  case  ? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  No ;  we  do  not  want  to  return  to  those  conditions. 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  the  same  thing  exactly.  I  want  to  see  inrst- 
tions  made  in  this  country  by  which  we  can  take,  for  instance,  sugar 
beets  and  raise  them  out  of  the  ground  and  top  them  and  also  put 
them  in  the  ground  with  machinery,  so  we  won't  have  to  use  tnat 
hand  labor.  The  sooner  we  can  do  that  the  less  the  sugar  is  going  to 
cost  U9. 

Mr.  Kaker.  You  know  that  on  the  farm  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  farm  work  which  the  human  hand  must  do. 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Now,  the  more  you  improve  the  machinery  and  the 
appliances  the  better  brain  you  give  tne  brain  who  has  to  do  that 
work,  and  you  ought  not  to  estabGsh  a  class  simply  to  sit  up  and  boss 
the  other  fellow,  but  should  teach  them  to  get  down  and  do  the 
manual  labor. 

Mr.  Allen.  Unquestionably  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  By  virtue  of  educating  our  boys  and  our  giils  in  the 
idea  they  should  not  do  any  manual  work  and  permitting  the  for- 
eigners to  do  all,  the  Japs  the  Hindus,  and  the  MTexicans,  are  we  not 
doing  something  that  will  do  them  more  harm  than  the  few  dollars 
we  may  lose  by  haudling  our  sugar  beets  as  we  are  now) 

Mr.  Allen.  There  is  no  labor  as  good  as  educated  labor. 

Mr.  Rakeh.  I  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Allen.  For  instance,  if  I  could  go  to  work  and  get  coU^ 
professors,  doctors,  and  lawyers,  or  even  Members  of  Congress,  down 
m  my  beet  fields,  I  believe  I  could  get  better  results  than  I  can  with 
hunky  labor. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Well,  here  is  one  who  can  hoe  ri^t^beside  tou  and 
pull  as  many  beets  as  the  otiier  fellow.  ■  '  ^'OO^TC 
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Mr.  Allbk.  But  you  won't. 
Mr.  Raeeb.  You  bet  I  do. 

Mr.  AiXBN.  But  you  won't  as  long  as  you  can  use  your  brain  to 
<lo  other  work  or  get  Bometbing  else  to  do.  That  is  common  sense. 
You  won't  do  it,  and  I  won't  do  it,  and  th^t  is  one  of  the  great 
troubles. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  I  want  to  convey  this  idea  to  you,  because  I  tliink  it 
is  the  proper  one.  It  was  only  by  virtue  of  being  able  to  pull  the 
weeds  out  on  the  farm  and  to  work  independently  that  I  was  able  to 
come  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Allen,  That  might  possibly  all  be  true. 
Mr.  Kaseb.  And  if  it  nad  been  that  one  man  could  sit  on  the  fence 
in  the  shade  and  keep  me  working  on  one  tract  of  land  bo  I  could  not 
have  gone  to  school  or  become  a  citizen  here  and  participated  in  Gov- 
ernmental affairs,  I  would  be  there  yet  doing  just  hke  the  other  fel- 
lows. We  want  a  citizenship  where  any  man  may  have  the  opportu- 
nity and  have  the  education  and  so  we  will  not  nave  a  class  of  any 
kind. 

Mr.  Allen.  There  is  no  (juestion  about  that. 
Mr.  Rakeb.  And  any  busmess  that  will  establish  classes  is  a  detri- 
ment to  this  country  and  ought  to  be  wiped  out.     If  that  injures 
some  particular  men  in  that  particular  business,  let  them  suffer  for 
the  time  being.     The  manhood  is  above  the  dollar. 

Mr.  Allen.  Unquestionably  that  is  true.    There  is  no  question 
about  that. 
Mr.  Raexs.  And  are  we  not  going  too  far  in  the  sugar  business  ? 
Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at. 
Mr.  Allen.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  keeping  the 
boys  on  the  farm,  and  that  was  one  of  the  things  discussed  at  the  con- 
vention at  Kansas  City  this  year.  It  was  not  expected  to  come  up, 
but  it  came  up  all  through  that  convention,  in  spite  of  everything 
that  could  be  done. 
The  Chairman.  What  convention  t 

Mr.  Allen.  The  con^rvation  congress.  That  matter  was  not 
expected  to  come  up.  You  can  not  keep  the  boy  on  the  farm  if  you 
are  going  to  make  a  horse  out  of  him. 

1&.  Rakeb.  But,  my  deaf  sir,  if  you  will  give  the  boy  on  the  farm 
the  piano,  if  you  will  give  him  the  automobile  and  show  him  a  good 
time,  and  >f  you  wilt  give  him  some  consideration  and  have  him 
invite  his  company  out  to  see  him  on  the  farm,  instead  of  attending 
aitc^ether  to  your  stallion  or  your  buU  or  something  ebe,  you  will 
keep  your  boy  on  the  farm  ana  he  will  become  an  important  part  of 
this  development, 

Mr.  Allen.  Undoubtedly,  and  you  will  attain  that  by  education. 
But  you  do  not  want  to  educate  him  to  get  down  on  his  hands  and 
knees  and  weed  a  beet  patch. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Will  it  hurt  him  to  get  down  on  his  kuee.s  and  weed  a 
beet  patch  t 

Mr.  Allen.  Our  boys  don't  do  that,  because  they  are  using  their 
brains  in  doing  the  other  things. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  can  not  build  up  the  American  manhood  unless 
you  get  down  to  the  ground  and  build  up,  C  ndoir 
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Mr.  Allen.  Unquestionably  that  is  true,  and  that  is  -wbttt  our  bots 
are  doing.  That  is  why  we  want  to  send  them  to  colle^  and  that  is 
what  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  FoRDNGT.  Mr.  Allen,  I  saw  last  summer  a  fanner  cultrratit^ 
corn  with  a  two-horsa  cultivator  with  a  canopy  OTer  hhn  reading  s 
newspaper. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  can  go  you  one  better  by  telfing  of  a  farmer  with  ao 
overcoat  on  him  to  keep  from  getting  ciMd. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Allen,  this  discussion  seems  to  have  taken  a  tar- 
iff range,  at  least  it  seems  so  to  me  since  I  came  in,  and  I  want  to  ask 
you  this  question:  Could  yoTi  stand  any  cut  in  the  present  rate! 

Mr.  Allen.  Weli,  if  it  cuta  the  price  of  beets,  no;  and  I  will  tell  you 
why.  Because  the  minute  you  cut  the  price  of  beets  ih  our  county, 
that  means  our  farmers  will  go  back  to  raising  corn.  We  are  going  to 
raise  there  whatever  it  ia  that  pays  the  best.  That  is  human  nature 
everywhere.  If  they  can  raise  corn  better  than  beets  and  make  more 
money,  that  is  what  they  are  going  to  do,  unquestionably.  Now,  if 
we  can  find  some  other  product  in  our  section  of  the  country  that  will 
make  more  money  for  tne  farmers  than  beets,  that  is  the  tfati^  I  am 
going  to  look  for.  I  have  no  interest  in  the  sugar  factory.  AH  my 
mterest  is  simply  to  help  the  farmer.  All  ftiy  interest  a  with  the 
farmer,  simply  because  1  am  a  business  man  and  a  farmer,  and  the 
better  off  they  are  the-  better  off  I  am, 

Mr.  Garrett.  Now,  I  was  asking  tlie  question  of  you  as  a  practical 
man,  whether  or  not  the  beet  interests  can  stand  any  cut  in  the  present 
rate.  You  answer:  "If  it  cuta  the  price  of  beets,  no."  That  la  your 
answer,  us  I  understand  it  i 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Of  course,  that  ia  not  very  dHinite  to  me.  What  is 
your  idea  about  a  cut  in  the  price  of  beeta? 

Mr.  Allen,  What  I  mean  is  this:  Tliere  is  competition  between 
beets  and  corn  with  «8.  We  are  great  raisers  of  com,  and  if  you  get 
the  price  of  beets  to  such  a  point  that  it  makes  more  for  our  lariueis 
to  raise  corn,  they  are  going  to  raise  corn.  That  is  all  then  is  t-o  it. 
In  fact,  when  we  first  start^  that  sugar  factory  there  the  Continental 
Sugar  Co.  fought  us  tooth  and  nail.  They  are  the  trust.  I  have  no 
axe  to  grind  for  the  trust,  not  a  bit.  I  am  glad  enough  to  get  them 
out  of  business.  They  said  we  could  ntft  put  a  sugar  ffict.ory  in  our 
section  of  the  country  simply  because  the  competition  with  com  was 
too  much.  Now,  we  demonstrated  the  fact  that  that  was  not  true. 
Now,  what  it  will  be  in  the  future,  T  do  not  know.  It  depends  upon 
the  price  of  the  com,  and  it  depends  upon  the  price  of  any  other 

frotluct.  For  instance,  we  are  investigating  the  raising  of  beans, 
f  we  can  raise  beans  and  make  more  money  than  in  raising  sugar 
beets,  that  is  what  they  are  goin"  to  do. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Undoubtedly:  tliat  i^  common  sense. 

Mr.  Allen.  Wp  are  going  to  raise  the  thing  that  is  best  for  our 
section  of  tlic  country. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Tlicy  arc  going  to  raise  that  out  of  which  they  can 
make  tlie  most  money,  but  I  have  been  impressed  throughout  these 
hearings — and,  bv  the  way,  I  think  it  will  be  noticed,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  not  asked  many  questions  touciung  the  tariff  pha^  of  this 
matter,  because  I  have  really  thought  that  a  matter  this  conunittee 
had  nothing  to  do  with — but  I  have  been  impressed  with  this  idea. 
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tfaftt  t)ie  beet  crop  in  the  sections  in  which  it  can  be  raised  is  the  most 
valuable  crop,  nswing  it  from  varioue  angles,  that  can  bo  raised, 
including  ite  value  to  the  lands  themselves  on  which  the  beets  are 
raised,  and  I  have  wondered  why  it  should  be  insisted  so  strongly 
a  tariff  ought  to  he  maintained  to  enable  tliem  to  raise  tJie  very  t«8t 
crop  they  can  raise. 

Mr.  AL,LKS.  I  tliink  we  make  considerable  money  raiding  beets, 
but  our  main  advantage — this  is  simply  the  oxperienoe  1  have  found 
iD  the  laat  five  years,  and  alsofrom  what  I  have  observed— the  g.vat  est 
advantage  in  raising  beets  is  itot  iu  tlie  amount  of  tons  per  aero  nor  the 
price  we  get;  it  is  the  increased  value  of  tlie  product  coming  after- 
wards whicli  makL-s  our  land  that  much  more  valuable. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Precisely  that. 

Mr.  Allbn.  In  other  words,  we  can  raise  more  product  to  the  acre 
after  that  to  feed  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Gakbett.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Ajllen.  That  is  my  idea. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  That  is  the  impres^o  I  liave  gotten  throughout 
these  hearings- 
Mr.  AiJ-EN.  It  ia  unquestionably  so  in  our  section. 

Mr.  Gabbbtt.  And  in  all  the  sections  where  they  can  grow  beets. 
Now,  that  being  true,  and  it  being;  such  a  vahiable  crop  for  that 
reason,  leaving  out  every  other  consideration,  why  would  it  not  pay 
them  to  raise  beets  without  a  tariS  t 

Mr.  Ali4:n.  You  convince  the  farmeTs  to  accept  a  lower  price  for 
beets,  will  you  ?  Just  try  it  once.  It  is  a  question  of  competition 
with  other  products,  and  we  have  got  to  meet  that  competition. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  And  most  of  those,  products  are  not  jtfoteoted. 

Mr.  Allen.  Certainly  not;  and  I  will  tell  you  that  you  won't  need 
any  protection  on  this  crop  if  you  will  leave  it  alone  until  our  farmers 
know  how  to  grow  it  right.  You  cao  not  take  a  fanocir  who  does  not 
know  anything,  I  mean  a  poor  farmer,  and  have  him  make  any  money 
out  of  b«eta.  He  can  not  do  it  to  save  his  neck.  He  will  lose  money 
year  after  year,  althou^  he  may  once  in  a  while  make  a  little  money. 

Mr.  Gabbbtt.  Leavmg  out  the  revenue  phases  of  the  tarifT,  and 
upon  the  idea  that  it  is  hothoused  now,  it  is  your  idea,  at  least  it  is 
the  logic  of  your  position,  that  it  is  better  to  maintain  this  condition 
by  law  than  by  throwing  the  farmer  upon  hia  own  resources  and  risk- 
ing his  judgment  and  discretion  to  engage  in  the  growing  of  this  nrast 
valuable  crop  that  can  be  grown  in  the  sections  where  the  climate 
suits  the  growing  of  beets  ? 

Mr.  AixBN.  iMquestionably  I  do,  until  the  fanner  is  educated  so 
ha  can  raise  them  right. 

Mr.  Kaseb.  Then  having  expwmMnt  stations  in  all  other  hues,  it 
would  be  to  the  interest  oMhe  Government  to  have  experiment  sta- 
tions of  its  own  at  each  one  of  these  locations  where  there  is  a  sugar 
factory,  so  that  the  farmers  would  set  education  as  well  as  get  the 
results  of  what  is  actually  in  their  oaets,  through  the  Government 
agency  t 

Mr.  Allrn.  Unqueatianahly  ^lat  ia  true. 

Mr.  Sakbb.  And  if  it.  is  a  fact  that  t^e  ^op  is  the  most  valuable 
one,  and  I  am  not  going  to  say  it  is  not,  the  Govra-nment  could  do  no 
better  service  ?  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  OoOQ  Ic 
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Mr.  Allen.  I  think  not.  I  will  eay  this:  Id  our  State  we  passed  ■ 
law  two  years  ^;o  allowing  any  county  in  our  State  to  put  in  an 
experiment  station,  and  our  county  was  the  first  county  in  the  State 
to  do  tiiat,  and  the  superintendent  of  our  factory  told  me  this  summer 
that  in  10  years  we  would  be  an  authority  upon  sugar  beefcs  in  the 
-  United  States. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  can  not  get  ahead  of  California  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  we  are  going  to  try.  We  can  do  that  rouch. 
We  are  going  to  rush  you  alon^any  way.  The  conditions  are  a  great 
deal  different  in  California.  We  can  not  raise  a  sugar  beet  with  the 
same  amount  of  sugar  in  it  that  they  can  out  there,  because,  for 
instance,  there  is  a  difference  in  climate. 

Mr.  Raker.  We  have  more  sweetness  in  our  climate. 

Mr.  Allen.  Yon  have  more  sunshine ;  that  is  one  thing  that  causes 
the  sweetness.  We  have  a  good  deal  of  sunshine  in  our  section,  but 
our  trouble  is  in  having  the  cold  nights  in  the  fall  to  ripen  the  sugar 
beets.  The  sugar  beet  is  a  hothouse  plant.  There  is  no  question  of 
that.  In  other  words,  it  has  been  developed  by  selection  over  a  large 
term  of  years.  The  original  beet  was  nothing  out  a  little  thing  about 
as  big  as  your  finger,  and  it  has  been  developed,  and  if  you  let  it  run 
back,  in  a  few  years  it  would  go  to  nothing.  It  is  a  questioaof  con- 
tinual selection  all  the  time  year  after  year  that  keeps  our  beets  up 
to  the  point  they  are. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Garrett  spoke  to  you  a  few  minutes 
ago,  and  in  asking  about  the  beet  crop  and  why  you  needed  more 
protection,  you  stated  that  you  raised  it  by  the  side  of  many  other 
crops  on  which  you  had  no  protection.  I  want  to  correct  the  gentle- 
man. T  do  not  think  there  is  an  article  produced  upon  your  farm  that 
has  not  adequate  protection.  For  instance,  potatoes  have  25  cents  a 
bushel  protection,  wheat  has  26  cents  per  Dushel  protection;  your 
oats  have  15  cents  per  bushel  protection;  your  hay  has  14  per  ton 
protection ;  milk  has  2  cents  a  quart,  butter  so  much  per  pound,  ^gs, 
5  cents  per  dozen,  and  everything  raised  on  your  farm  is  on  the  pro- 
tected list.  T  can  not  think  of  an  article  at  all  raised  on  the  farms 
in  this  country  that  is  not  protected,  except  cotton.  Do  you  know 
whether  that  is  true  or  not,  Mr.  Allen  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  knew  part  of  it  was  so. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Now  then,  as  to  the  class  of  labor:  Is  it  not  true 
that  your  small  beet  growers,  the  man  who  raises  three  or  four  acres 
of  beets,  he  and  his  family  tends  that  crop  without  any  contract 
labor  at  all  i 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  And  your  contract  labor  is  employed  where  you 
have  a  crop  too  lai^  for  a  man  and  the  help  in  his  immediate  vicinity 
to  handle? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  one  of  my  friends,  a  farmer  there  named 
Arnold,  was  in  the  other  day,  and  he  said  he  attended  to-  all  of  his 
work,  and  his  profits  this  year — he  included  bis  labor — were  190  an 
acre. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  So  that  Americans  can  raise  the  crop  if  you  can  get 
the  American  labor,  but  greater  advantages  are  offered  to  the  average 
American  laboring  man  somewhere  else,  and  that  takes  him  away 
from  the  farm;  and  in  order  to  get  the  contract  work  ^if^ ^<c^m( ^rni 
done,  you  must  get  some  of  that  dass  of  labor?  (-"^ 
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Mr.  Rakbr.  You  could  pay  $3  a  day,  could  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  have  told  the  farmers  on  the  aericultural  trains  and 
in  the  institute  that  the  reasons  we  got  this  hunfey  labor,  or  the  labor 
from  the  cities,  were  two;  one  was  the  lack  of  it  in  the  country.  We 
have  a  very  hard  time  in  our  section  of  the  country  to  get  labor  on 
the  farm;  m  fact,  so  hard  is  it  that  our  secretary  of  agriculture,  Mr, 
Saunders,  is  using  every  endeavor  he  can  to  form  a  department  to 
obtain  labor  for  the  farmers.  In  addition  to  that,  the  American 
farmer  will  not  get  down  on  his  hands  and  knees  and  weed  beets, 
for  the  same  reason  he  will  not  go  down  South  and  raise  cotton;  he 
is  not  going  to  bend  his  back  to  do  it,  and  I  don't  blame  him.  I 
■wouldn'^t  do  it  when  I  can  get  it  done  by  somebody  else. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  HB.  WILLIAX  L.  BASS. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 
The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Baas,  give  us  your  full  name. 
Mr.  Bass.  William  Louis  Bass. 
The  Chairman.  Your  residence  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  My  family  is  in  New  York.     My  business  as  a  rule  is  in 
the  West  Indies. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  you  interested  to  any  extent  in  the  sugar 
industry  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  interest  t    Are  you  a  planter  or 
manufacturer,  or  what  interest  have  you  in  the  sugar  business  ? 
Mr.  Bass.  I  am  a  professional  sugar  maker,  sir;  a  sugar  producer. 
The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  busineBS  t 
Mr.  Bass.  Twenty-eight  years. 
The  Chairman.  As  a  sugar  planter  t 

Mr.  Bass.  Twenty-five  years ;  owning  my  own  plantation,  23  years. 
The  Chairman.  You  are  in  the  busmess  of  producing  sugar  from 
cane? 

Mr.  Bass.  Professionally. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  you  been  in  that  business  professionally 
for  28  vears  1 
Mj.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Where  is  your  su^ar  plantation ! 
Mr.  Bass.  To  be  exact,  I  have  lust  sold  it,  on  the  8th  day  of 
November;  but  my  interests  are  still  involved. 
The  Chairman,  They  have  not  paid  you  all  the  money  yett 
Mr.  Bass.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  this  plantation  on  which  you  spent  so 
many  years  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  S.  P.  de  Macoris,  Dominican  Republic. 
The  Chairman.  What  we  call  Santo  Domingo  1 
Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  its  extent,  without  trying  to  be  exact 
about  it  ? 
Mr.  Bass.  The  larceet  plantation  in  that  country. 
The  Chairman.  About  how  many  acres,  in  round  numbers  * 
Mr.  Bass.  My  sale,  which  has  just  taken  place — sold  nearly  30,000 

acres.  UigmzecDvGoOglc 
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Tlip  Chairman.  You  plant  sugar  cane?  You  do  not  liavc  ja; 
beet  ititprr»t8  i 

Mr.  BaS8.  No,  sir. 

Tlie  Chaieman.  Did  you  refine  your  sugar  after  you  produced  \:' 

Mr.  Bass.  I  wati  prevented  from  so  doing. 

Tlie  ('UAiBMAN.  1  ou  were  prevented  from  doing  what  I 

Air.  Bass.  Pruvented  from  producing  what  you  would  caU  r^aaec 
sugar. 

The  (.HAiRUAN.  By  what  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  By  the  tariff  as  it  stands  to-day  in  the  United  Stats. 

Tlie  CiiAiiUiAN.  Y^ou  say  you  were  prevented  by  the  taiiff  laws  d 
the  United  States  from  refining  your  own  sugar) 

Mr.  Bass.  Y'es,  sir. 

Tlie  Cuaibhan.  What  particular  part  of  the  tariff  laws  operated 
in  tliat  way  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Tlie  color  restrictions. 

TIic  Chairman.  What  is  commoDly  called  the  Dutdi  staodard  I 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlic  Chairman,  In  what  way  did  that  operate  to  pnTent  you 
from  refining  vour  own  sugar  1 

Mr.  Bass.  1*0  answer  that  I  would  like  to  explain  to  the  committee. 
as  I  have  seen  from  the  questiona  adced  here  by  the  meaabors  ot  the 
committee  they  did  not  thoroughly  understand  the  difference  batweca 
different  kinds  of  sugar,  and  I  would  like  to  e^lain  that. 

The  Chaibhah.  We  would  be  very  dad  to  hear  iU 

Mr.  Bass.  For  that  purpose  you  will  pwmit  me  to  go  back  to  the 
very  beginning  of  sugar  manufaotuiiog.  I  said  I  wtm  a  pn^esmonal 
sugar  producer.  By  that  I  mean  I  go  where  nature  i»  Mioat  bountiful, 
ana  my  aim  is  to  make  sugar  for  tne  least  Meaount  of  m<«M|y  in  tbt 
world. 

The  Chaibman.  You  try  to  make  it  aa  ahoup  aa  you  canl 

Mr.  Basb.  Yea,  sir;  I  am  before  tbe  committee  to  ttli  theoi  the 
cheapest  you  can  make  sugar,  not  the  dearest.  You  folks  bav* 
more  or  less  of  an  idea  what  sugar  cane  is-  Whan  atigar  cazte  starts 
to  grow  it  has  vevy  httle  juice  m  it;  by  and  by  it  baa  a  little  juice 
and  B  little  sugar  in  it;  by  and  by  it  reaches  its  maturitv.  It  resctus 
maturity  anywhere  from  10  months  to  22  months.  I  Lave  just  had 
cane  24  feet  long,  24  moatha  old,  over  a  thousand  acres  of  vL  Nov. 
sugar  cane  has  no  sugar  in  it.  It  hae  a  juice  whioib,  taken  at  the 
proper  moment,  you  can  crystallize  and  get  tan^ble  cammereial 
sugar  from.  If  the  cane  is  too  grean  you  will  not  get  much  ciys- 
taflizable  sugar.  If  the  cane  has  passed  a  oevtain  age,  ita  capacity 
for  the  Uquor  to  cryetiUtize  into  sugar  begies  to  decreasa  very  r^id}y, 
finally  it  evaporates,  and  the  stalk  itself  is  left  without  a  Euuntwt  <d 
any  sign  of  sugar  in  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  long  boa  the  stalk  got  to  resuin  before  the 
sugar  departs  from  it,  after  it  is  ripel 

Mr.  Bass.  We  can  hold  sugOiT  cane  30  moatha  and  skiQ  have  it  all 
right  commercially;  that  is,  we  accept  it  from  the  farmers  as  good 
cane  30  months  old. 

I  first  want  to  descfibe  what  is  cdled  the  MuAcorado  G^atem  «f 
manufacture. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  How  long  can  the  cane  stand  after  it  ripena  or 
after  it  has  been  cut !  v_iv.v'^iv. 
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Mr.  Bass.  I  said  30  months  old  fronl  the  time  it  is  planted.  You 
plant  the  seed  and  it  will  last  30  months. 

The  Chaibhan.  If  you  cut  it  you  have  to  take  the  juice  right 
awav  * 

ilr.  Bass.  Please  do  not  anticipate  the  story. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  But  that  question  has  been  asked  you. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  beg  you  will  excuse  me  from  being  embarrassed  with 
it  just  now.  I  thought  I  explained  that  when  I  said  from  the  time 
you  planted  cane  the  cane  can  stand  30  months  and  etill  I  wUl  take 
It  from  the  fanner  as  perfectly  good  cane,  without  deducting  or 
penalizing  hini. 

Now,  in  the  olden  times,  when  they  had  crude  machinery  out  ab 
the  front,  as  we  call  it;  that  is,  out  in  the  West  Indies,  where  there 
was  not  much  eovemment  or  law  or  anything  else,  you  could  only 
take  kettles  ana  very  crude  machinery.  At  first  they  could  only  get 
a  very  Uttle  extraction,  and  although  they  had  slaves,  they  did  not 
know  much  about  what  is  called  clarifying  the  juice.  Now,  the 
clarifying  of  the  juice  is  the  modem  part  that  has  come  into  the 
maniuacture  of  sugar:  that  is,  it  takes  the  juice  and  by  properly 
treating  it  or  neutralizing  it,  you  get  the  maximum  amount  of 
crystals  out  of  the  juice  in  the  cane,  regardless  of  what  stage  of  ripe- 
ness the  cane  is  in.  Now,  the  Muscovado  system  took  the  juice 
right  from  the  mills  and  immediately  put  it  in  a  series  of  open  kettles 
in  the  air.  There  was  no  effort  made  to  clear  this  stuff  or  to  neutralize 
any  acidity  or  anything  else.  The  hquor  was  then  boiled  from  kettle 
to  kettle,  and  finally  when  it  got  to  a  certain  consistency  it  was 
taken  and  drained  off,  and  then  it  was  put  into  vats,  long  wooden 
troughs,  we  will  say.  Now,  the  purpose  of  putting  it  in  the  long 
troughs  was  to  cool  it;  that  is,  a  big  trough  will  hold  10  different 
batches.  It  has  a  first  layer,  second  layer,  and  third  layer,  and  then 
finally  they  let  it  stand  a  couple  of  days  while  it  is  cooling  off  and 
crystallizing.  Then  it  is  afterwards  taken  and  put  in  hogsheads, 
and  these  nogaheads  are  left  to  drain  naturaUy.  Now,  aiter  not 
having  cleared  first  in  what  we  call  tlie  defecation  department  or 
clarification  department,  it  had  all  the  impurities  which  tended  to 
keep  it  from  crystallizing. 

Next  the  appUoation  of  heat  also  tended  to  kill  these  properties 
for  ctystalUzing,  and  that  created  more  molasses.  Second,  as  the 
molasses  simp^  drained  off  of  the  stuff  without  any  mechanical 
assistance,  the  separation  of  the  liquor  from  the  crystal  was  very 
imperfect;  in  fact,  the  sugar  sort  of  made  itself.  When  the  cane 
was  ripe  it  so  happened  that  this  process  produced  nevertheless  a 
great  deal  of  sugar;  hut  if  the  cane  was  young  or  if  the  cane  was  a 
product  of  new  land,  where  it  had  what  we  cul  gum,  or  if  the  cane 
was  overripe  you  could  pass  it  through  this  process  and  get  veiy 
Uttle,  if  any,  crystals.  It  would  pretty  nearly  all  turn  into  molasses. 
In  the  course  of  time  Englishmen  came  into  the  West  Indies  and 
Dr.  Shier  tau^t  the  people  how  to  take  this  first  juice  and  by  the 
addition  of  a  httle  lime  and  settling  and  the  application  of  heat  one 
could  take  a  muddy  mass  of  liquor  and  gradually  it  would  be  just 
like  clarified  wine.  Lime  is  the  thing  used  to  arrest  the  acidity.  In 
handling  the  cane  it  gete  crunched,  broken,  and  any  time  it  is  bruised 
it  immediately  begins  to  acidify.  This  acidification  tends  to  inter- 
fere with  the  capacity  for  getting  crystals  out  of  the  juice.  .OQ  Ic 
1886ft-Ko.  47—12 6 
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Now,  in  order  to  airest  thia  acidity— we  do  not  know  how  maca 
the  acidity  is  changing,  ao  you  have  to  experiment  as  you  eo  ttJong— 
it  is  customary  to  put  this  liquor  into  different  kettles,  and  then  toe 
apply  so  much  lime.  We  do  this  either  under  the  guid&oce  of  » 
chemist  or  without  the  guidance  of  a  chemist.  We  apply  the  lime  i' 
the  point  of  killing  the  acidity,  and  then  afterwards,  wnen  it  is  boile--. 
it  immediately  takes  on  what  we  call  color,  and  be;eiiis  to  g^ive  cohi 
to  the  molasses.  If  we  did  not  put  in  enough  lime  tne  acidity  wouIl 
continue  on  through  and  prevent  the  cr^allization  taking  pIso« 
later.  If  you  put  in  too  much  lime  that  lime  in  the  course  of  concen- 
tration becomes  precipitated  up  against  your  heating  surfare  aiKl 
Idlls  the  efTiciency  of  your  evaporating  apparatus.  The  art  of  clarifi- 
cation, thereforCj  is  to  know  how  to  apply  in  different  instances  with 
an  exact  nicety  just  the  amount  of  Hme,  and  the  infitmctions  in  mv 

S articular  factory  have  always  been  to  put  "just  a  little  under.'' 
ow,  that  is  in  regard  to  the  uming.  Next  comes  the  concentratitm. 
In  the  Muscavado  system  the  juice  is  concentrated  until  H  thickens 
up  under  the  atmospheric  pressure.  That  afterwards  was  improved 
to  some  extent  by  using  steam  coils  and  things,  but  nevertheless  il 
was  under  atmospheric  pressure. 

As  time  wore  on  in  Europe  they  devised  what  is  called  the  vacnura 
pan.     The  vacuum  pan  is  simply  a  large  kettle  with  a  heating  surface    i 
and  covered  ao  that  on  its  inner  surrace  while  it  is  boiling  you  can 
maintain  a  vacuum.     It  was  found  that  the  lower  the  temperatun?    i 
applied  to  concentrating  this  liquor  the  greater  would  be  the  pro-    | 
portion  of  crystals  acqmred  from  a  given  quantity  of  juice.     It  was    , 
found  that  the  higher  the  vacuum  you  could  maintain  on  the  surface    i 
of  any  liquor  while  it  was  boiling,  tne  lower  would  be  the  temperatnip 
required  to  take  out  the  water.     Under  the  circumstances,  m  order     I 
to  get  the  maximum  quantity  of  crystals  out  of  whatever  juice  you 
are  handling,  it  is  necessaiy  to  have  the  greatest  amount  of  vacuum    i 
possible.     Now,  this  liqxior  in  the  vacuum  has  to  stand  the  applica- 
tion of  heat;  that  is,  to  the  liquor  of  the  same  pan  you  are  applyiiie 
heat  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  side  you  are  applying  vacuum.'    B 
there  is  the  least  bit  too  much  lime,  your  heating  surfaces  become  foul 
and  you  have  to  put  an  excess  of  steam  on.     In  putting  the  excess  of 
steam  you  immediately  lessen  the  vacuum,  ana  in  so  doing  in  turn 
you  lessen  the  capacity  for  the  liquor  to  crystallize  later  on. 

Now,  in  order  to  economize  fuel,  because  the'  only_  fuel  we  have 
there,  or  the  principal  fuel,  is  the  reruse  from  the  cane  itself  after  it  is 
squeezed,  we  put  two  of  these  vacuum  pans  together,  which  is  caUed  a 
double  effect,  three  of  them  put  together  called  a  triple  effect,  and 
four  of  them  a  quadruple  effect.     Then  we  have  our  deposit  tants, 
and  then  we  have  one  pan  on  which  is  maintained  a  maximum  of 
vacuum,  and  that  is  called  the  strUce  pan  or  the  crystallizing  pan.     j 
I  forgot  to  mention  that  when  you  have  a  series  or  vacuum  pans     ' 
taken  up  the  first  pan  will  carry  low,  say,  7  inches,  vacuum,  and     i 
the  second  15  inches,  and  the  others  25  to  28;  that  is,  the  vacuum     I 
pans  are  compounded,  which  I  won't  bother  tne  committee  about,     i 
but  I  want  you  to  follow  me  through  this  compounding  in  connection 
with  the  application  of  lime.     Now,  when  it  gets  to  the  cirstallizing     ; 

Ean,  naturally  if  you  fill  a  pan  and  then  keep  boiling  on  a  lot  oT 
quor  until  it  has  a  certain  mass  of  crystals,  it  gets  lower  and  lower.      I 
so  they  keep  injecting  and  injecting  in  order  to  keep  the  heating 
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surface  covered  up,  so  none  of  it  is  exposed.  Once  you  charge  the 
strike  pan  with  liquor,  if  you  have  a  heavy  hquor  injected,  it  imme- 
diately becomes  many,  many  little  crystab,  and  that  ia  starting  the 
primary  grain,  as  it  is  called.  If  the  liquor  injected  into  this  charge 
aJreadystarting  to  crystalUzo  is  of  heavy  consistency,  ibstarts  to  m&Ke 
up  a  great  many  more  crystals  of  its  own  and  has  not  a  tendency  to 
boil  on  to  the  primary  crystals.  If  you  inject  a  li^ht  hquor  into  thia 
mass  of  crystals,  this  liquor  boiling  down  to  its  thickness,  it  will  boil 
on  and  form  almost  rock  candy.  In  fact,  some  samples  of  sugar, 
which  no  doubt  the  committee  has  seen,  what  you  would  call  rock 
candy  in  the  trade,  is  just  simply  that  process. 

I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  why  it  is  and  how  it  is  we  get  tike 
different  sizes  of  grain.  Now,  tliis  batch  of  stuff  called  the  massequite 
is  then  dischai^ed,  and  we  have  the  crystals  and  its  attending  liquor 
with  a  lot  of  color,  together.  The  next  thing  is  to  separate  this. 
If  our  primary  clariiication  has  been  good;  if  our  concentrating 
apparatus  has  used  lots  of  vacuum  and  very  little  steam:  if  our 
atnke  pan  has  had  good  vacuum  and  very  little  steam,  ana  if  the 
cane  was  what  you  would  call  in  prime  condition  when  it  started, 
from  that  time  it  is  a  question  whether  we  might  at  once  separate 
the  liquor  from  the  crystals,  or  whether  we  have  to  deposit  it  to 
one  side  and  let  the  liquor  dry  like  paint  on  the  crystals.  The  one 
process  of  immediately  separating  the  molasses  from  tlie  crystal 
IS  called  hot  pui^ing;  the  other  proceas  of  putting  it  in  sugar  wag<His 
and  letting  it  stand  around  from  24  to  48  hours  is  called  cold  purging; 
and  its  object  in  all  West  Indian  sugar  estates  is  to  keep  the  color 
on  the  crystals  in  order  to  avoid  oeing  penalized  by  the  Dutch 
standard  when  we  ship  to  tJie  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  that  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  Dutch 
standard,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Basb.  Yes;  if  you  understand  it  as  well  as  I  would  like  to 
have  vou  understand  it.  I  have  tried  to  explain  to  you  briefly 
why  tnere  are  differenfr-sized  crystals,  and  I  have  explained  what  is 
hot  purging  and  cold  putting.  I  have  exlpained  the  difference 
between  the  Muscovado  su^ar,  which  is  a  natural  draining,  and  the 
centrifugal  or  forced  draimng.  This  is  an  illustration  of  the  cen- 
trifugals [exhibiting  drawing  to  the  committee].  If  the  batch  ia 
dropped  immediately  from  the  crystallizing  pan  into  the  tank  of 
the  centrifugal  and  immediately  separated  out,  you  are  liable  to 
get  very  high  sugar,  99°  at  the  least. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  does  the  Dutch  standard  in  our 
tariff  law  affect  you  when  you  try  to  bring  that  sugar  into  the  United 
States^     Have  you  some  samples  of  that  plantation  sugar! 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;    I  have,  large  gram  and  small  grain  of  the 
same  degree  of  polarization.     This  is  callsd  96  small,  and  this  is 
called  94  lai^e,  and  this  is  called  96  medium,  and  this  is  95  small 
[exhibiting  sampels  to  the  committee]. 
The  Chairman.  This  is  what  we  call  unrefined  sugar} 
Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Have  you  any  samples  of  the  sugar  which  you  say 
is  about  white  1 
Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  this  Louisiana  plantation  sugar  we 
had  here!  ^,g„„,,  .yCooglc 
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Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir:  I  did  not  see  that. 

llie  CnAiBHAN.  It  is  white,  but  it  is  a  little  coarser  than  the  grc- 
ulated . 

Mr.  Bahr.  These  samptes  I  have  brouriit  here  in  perfect  good  ft'i 
uid  the  difference  of  color  is  caused  by  the  difference  in  the  are  of  --- 
crrstals. 

The  Chairman.  The  small  is  a  good  deal  lighter  in  color.  I  noUr^ 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir.  For  instance,  the  crystals  of  sugar  repd  iL 
impurities  to  the  surface.  If  you  take  a  lump  of  marble  and  put  i: 
in  Drown  paint,  it  will  look  brown,  but  when  you  take  that  lun^i  li 
marble  and  break  it  up  into  small  pieces  you  will  find  it  takes  ob  t 
lighter  color;  and  so  it  is  with  sugar.  1  have  already  shown  Cm^ns^- 
men  and  Senators  that  you  could  take  these  crystals  of  saew  ts^ 
break  them  up  and  they  will  assume  a  much  lighter  color,  iintS  fiokLj 
they  are  almost  white. 

The  Chairman.  What  dutv  would  this  96°  sugar  pav  to  come  ini" 
the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  1.685. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  others  according  to  the  tariff  schedulf  for 
their  respective  degrees  I 

Mr.  Bass.  Each  one  of  those.  No  matter  what  the  color  of  ilif 
one  is,  or  the  color  of  the  other,  they  both  pay  the  same.  I  trieJ  !'■ 
get  samples  of  the  lighter  sugars,  but  I  had  a  letter  from  the  refiners 
saying  tney  could  not  very  well  send  me  a  sample  of  them  becaa'^ 
"we  are  not  interested  in  the  color,  Mr.  Bass.  We  do  not  buj 
according  to  color."  If  I  can,  I  would  like  to  submit  that  letter  is 
the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  can  do  that  at  your  leisure. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  would  like  to  show  you  what  is  called  "account  sik' 
of  sugar."  An  account  sale  of  sugar  shows  what  happens  to  tbc 
sugar  when  it  i»  sent  from  the  West  Indies  into  the  United  Slate^ 
This  shows  exactly  what  happens.  I  am  an  American  who  goe 
abroad  and  buys  the  land,  takes  out  American  machinery,  makes  itte 
sugar,  and  sends  it  to  the  United  States.  You  will  see  I  do  not  p»j 
the  import  duty  when  I  ship  the  sugar.  I  borrow  that  here  in  Ne« 
York;  that  is,  I  consign  my  sugar  to  agents,  who  sell  it  to  the  refineis 
on  10  days. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Wh&t  does  that  paper  purport  to  bef 

Mr.  Bass.  A  printed  copy  of  an  account  sales,  uid  I  would  like  to 
describe  exactly  what  this  means. 

The  Chairmen.  You  can  do  that  and  at  the  conclusion  of  your 
remarks  give  it  to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Bass.  The  sugar  sold  for  10  days  cash.  This  was  sold  March 
14,  1901.  It  V/B3  sold  on  a  basis  of  4.96,  one-eixteeath  up  and  one- 
tenth  down  to  94°.  Note  that  for  every  degree  up  they  only  offer 
me  6i  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  ■ 

The  Chairman.  Over  96°  test* 

ilr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  and  for  everything  under  96°  they  t^e  10 
cents  a  hundred  ofE,  while  I  only  save  on  uie  part  of  the  Oovenuneol 
3J  cents. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  When  you  say  3J  cents,  is  that  the  duty  paidt 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sh;  I  sold  it  in  all  good  faith  and  to  the  custom- 
house  I  paid  1.687,  which  means  it  was  over  96°  teat,  but  when  Uie 
refiners  took  it  they  only  gave  me  95.9°  and  95.8°-  C.OOqIc  I 
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Tlie  CsAiRHAN.  They  said  it- was  not  quite  96°  "i 
Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir.  Under  those  circumstances  ftt  4  cents  the 
gross  sales  were  $30,367.30.  Then  come  a  bunch  of  charges  which 
we  have  to  meet)  one  is  called  marine  insurance,  freight,  custom- 
house expenses,  lighterage,  wharfage,  insurance,  duties — the  duties 
were  $12,849.95 — and  then  come  cooperage  and  weighing,  mending, 
interest  on  duty,  brokerage,  commissions,  and  guaranty.  The  total 
expenses  deducted  from  that  account  sale,  $16,047.50. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  Your  duty  was  40  per  cent  of  your  total  receipts  ? 
Mr.  Babs.  The  net  receipts  for  putting  it  nght  in    New    York 
because  I  paid  the  duty  and  eyerrthing,  practically  at  the  refiner's 
wharf;  I  received  $14,319.80,  and  I  paid  duty  $12,849.95. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  You  stated  a  minute  ago  it  brought  you  $30,000. 
Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  I  mean  the  difference  between  the  gross  sales 
and  what  I  got. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  The  amount  of  your  gross  sales  was  $30,000,  and 
your  duty  was  $12,000,  and  that  is  40  per  cent. 
Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  Is  not  $12,000  40  per  cent  of  $30,000  ? 
Mr.  Babs.  No,  sir;  not  when  you  add  your  duty  twice. 
Mr.  FoEDNBT.  The  duty  is  not  added  twice. 
Mr.  Bass.  The  sugar  to  me  was  worth  $14,000. 
Mr.  FoRDNBT.  That  is  not  the  point.    What  rate  of  duty  did  you 
pay  on  the  gross  sales  of  sugar  when  you  delivered  it  in  NewYorkt 

Mr.  Bass.  Had  I  sold  that  sugar 

Mr.  FoBDNET  (interposing).  You  did  sell  it  for  $30,000  and  paid 
$12,000  duty.  I  want  to  know  if  that  is  aot.40  per  cent  of  your  ^88 
receipts  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Of  my  gross  receipts? 
Mr.  FoEDNBT.  You  said  you  sold  it  for  $30,000. 
Mr.  Bass.  I  would  not  dispute  that.    My  gross  receipts  were  so 
much  and  my  net  receipts  were  so  much. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  We  are  not  talking  about  your  net  receipts,  but 
what  it  brought  on  the  New  York  market.  You  say  it  brought 
$30,0001 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  And  you  say  you  paid  $12,000  duty,  that  is  40  per 
cent  I 
Mr.  Babb.  If  you  say  so,  it  is,  then. 

The  Cbaibman.  While  you  got  $30,000,  so  far  as  the  calculation 
went,  counting  in  the  duty,  yet  you  actually  got  $14,000  for  the 
sugar  down  in  Santo  Domingo  and  you  paid  $12,000  worth  of  duty; 
is  that  the  points 
Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Mr.  FoEDNET.  What  made  up  the  balance  to  $30,000  ? 
Mr.  Bass.  That  is  what  we  cul  marketing  charges. 
ITie  Chaibhan.  Mr.  Fordney,  they  paid  the  duty  for  him. 
Mr.  Babs.  Now,  let  me  tell  the  story  so  you  may  get  it  right.     I 
have  what  are  called  agents  in  New  York.    They  are  men  who  attend 
to  the  northern  end  of  my  business,  just  like  I  have  a  mana^r  on 
the  plantation.     My  manner  in  the  South  puts  the  commodity  on 
the  steamer — whether  it  is  a  chartered  steamer  or  a  regular  liner  is 
indifferent.     That  steamer  goes  to  New  York,  and  when  it  gets  to 
New  York  these  agents  take  charge  of  it.     Sometimes   they  sell 
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before  arrival,  ami  aometimes  they  sell  before  the  su^ar  is  eren  ra^- 
I  have  never  encouraged  selling  Defore  I  make  the  sugar,  but  I : 
not  min^l  selling  it  after  1  have  it  on  board  the  vessel.     Wbei  t: 


sugar  gets  there  it  is  offered  under  two  coDditions:  One  is  wUi  i; 
ciuled  cost  and  freight,  and  the  other  is  duty  paid.  If  the  idioHv 
are  gtMni  natured  and  thev  want  the  sugar,  tney  will  offer  to  buj  -. 
cost  and  freight,  in  which  instance,  if  you  have  it  on  a  chwttnc 
vessel,  you  oil'er  to  deliver  it  to  any  of  three  ports,  Philaddj^ 
Boston,  or  New  York.  If  they  sav  we  will  take  it  cost  and  fr^^t. 
that  is  a  simple  calrulation,  and  is  made  and  tabulateii,  and  tlii^ 
know  to  the  one  ten-thousandth  of  a  eent  exactly  ^rhat  that  taeau 
in  diirerent  ports  all  over  the  world. 

The}'  simply  say,  we  will  give  you  on  the  basis  of  so  much,  cost  at 
freight.  If  you  and  the  duty  to  it,  it  will  come  out,  in  this  in5Ust« 
4  cents.  If  thev  had  taken  it  and  wanted  to  divert  it  to  Pliiladelptiia. 
and  the  sale  had  taken  place  before  the  sugar  arrived  or  ivlule  if  w^- 
in  transit,  they  would  have  said :  "  We  will  give  you  so  much  eosi  ssd 
freight/'  in  which  instance  I  or  my  agents  would  not  have  pud  tkf 
import  duty.  As  it  was,  this  sugar  lands  in  New  York  and  was  imiof- 
diately  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  duty.  Therefore  my  agoii 
himself  either  pays  the  duty  or  gives  the  bond.  In  doing  that  ifiey 
borrow  the  money  from  the  oank  and  pay  the  customhouse  the  monej 
immediately.  It  is  then  sold  to  the  refiners,  and  the  refinens,  10  divs 
after  settlement  and  acknowledgment  of  the  ^ood  receipt  of  tui 
sugar,  send  you  a  check  for  it.  In  the  meantime  that  sagar  lus 
practically  gone  through  the  refiner's  hands,  is  out  on  the  market  and 
sold,  and  the  refiners  get.their  money  before  they  pay  me. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  duty  on  the  sugar  is  advanced! 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  by  my  agent.  When  the  refiners  pay  my  agait 
the  money,  they  in  turn  pay  back  the  bank,  in  proof  of  vikh 
I  have  been  charged  on  this  statement  "interest  on  duty-"  Id 
business — I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in  the  legislative  branches — w 
consider  that  the  country  to  which  the  goods  go  pays  the  duty,  and 
as  I  Btand  here  to-day — because  I  have  my  ax  to  grmd,  gentlemen- 
it  is  indifferent  to  me  how  much  the  duty  is.  I  do  not  care  whetli« 
the  duty  is  1  cent,  2  rents,  or  3  cents,  provided  you  will  fix  it  so  thai 
I,  as  an  outside  producer,  can  get  around  the  refiners  and  get  tlie 
consumers  to  bid  against  the  refinei's. 

Mr.  FoRONEY.  In  other  words,  if  you  can  get  your  sugar  onto  Oi? 
American  market,  you  do  not  care  what  the  duty  is* 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  air;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  this  account  sales,  did  you  reslW 
send  to  this  country  $14,000  worth  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Bass.  It  was  only  worth  that  because  that  was  all  the  insur- 
ance I  could  carry.     It  is  all  I  could  value  it  at. 

Mr.  FoRDN'EY.  What  did  that  give  you  per  pound  for  your  augif' 

Mr.  Bass.  We  figure  if  this  is  taken  as  an  average,  that  the  outT 
of  1.685  plus  marketing  charges  gives  us  2  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  2  cents  a  pound  for  your  sugar  t 

Mr.  Bass.  The  duty  and  the  marketing  charges  amount  to  2  cento, 
and  2  cents  from  4  cents  leaves  2  cents  a  pound  for  my  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Your  sugar,  then,  sold  i.  o.  b.  Saoto  Domingo for2 

<»°t8»  D,9,„zeo.yGoOglc 
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Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  «x  Bteamer  Cherokee,  alongeide  vharf  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, for  2  cents.  After  everythiiig  was  deducted  I  stiU  had  2 
cents  left.  It  w&s  immaterial  whether  my  agents  sold  it  in  England, 
Canada,  or  the  United  States;  I  sot  my  2  cents. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  You  got  2  cents  i.  o.  b.  Santo  Domii^,  did  you  not  t 

Mr.  Bas8.  It  does  not  make  any  diiference  vhere  I  got  it  from. 

Mr.  FoRDHBT.  It  mftkea  a  lot  of  difference.  You  eay  you  get  2 
cents,  and  by  the  time  you  get  it  to  the  American  market  it  is  sold 
for  4  centa. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  deliver  it  for  2  cents  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FosDNBT.  Now,  let  us  get  that  clear.  You  did  not  sell  it  for  2 
cents,  because  you  say  you  advanced  the  duty  yourself^ 

Mr.  Babb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Then  you  sold  it  duty  paid  and  got  more  than  2 
cents -for  it? 

Mr.  Babb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  But  you  get  2  cents  net  f.  o.  b.  Santo  Domingo  1 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoEDMBY.  It  costs  2  cents,  then,  to  get  it  on  the  market,  to  pay 
the  du^,  the  taxes,  insurance,  etc.  1 

Mr.  Bass.  In  our  particular  part  of  the  world  those  different 
cbai^^  amount  to  about  33  cents  a  hundred. 

The  Chaibuan.  The  duty  of  1.6S  and  your  coat,  0.33,  would  amount 
t»  about  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes;  and  2'Cent  sugar  with  us  is  "easy  street."  We 
can  make  plenty  of  money  out  of  that.    We  will  get  to  that  by  and  by. 

The  Chaibman.  Even  if  it  is  this  99°  sugar  which  you  would  like 
to  put  on  the  market  in  competition  with  the  reiiners  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  It  is  all  the  same.  There  will  have  to  be  absolutely 
nothing  done  to  it  except  purged  hot;  that  is,  the  paint  separated 
from  the  crystals  immediately  instead  of  allowing  it  to  coof  off  for 
24  or  48  hours.  If  I  purge  hot  it  would  be  99°  sugar,  showing  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  any  additional  machinery. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  would  not  pay  you  to  make  99°  sugar  out  of  itl 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  pay  me. 

Mr.  FoBDNET,  How  would  you  make  anything  out  of  it  t 

Mr,  Bass.  Because,  instead  of  them  being  charged  a  duty  on  a  dif- 
ference of  three  degrees,  which  is  the  difference  between  98  and  99°, 
or  throe  times  SJ  cents,  or  10^  cents,  in  those  days  the  difference  ran 
from  1.68  to  1,95  by  the  clause  which  says   -  -■■ 

Mr.  FoBDNEY  (interposing).  But  on  your  99°  sugar  the  rate  you 
would  have  paid  then  is  identically  the  same  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Bass.  Two  years  ago  you  took  off  5  cents.  It  was  then  1.95, 
and  it  is  now  1.90. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Wliat  do  you  pay  on  99°  sugar  now! 

Mr.  Bass.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  make  99°  sugar  without 
being  penalized  1.90. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  It  would  be  1.79,  wouldn't  iti 

Mr.  Bass,  No,  sir;  1.90. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  The  duty  on  96°  sugar  is  1.685,  with  3  cents  added 
for  every  1  per  cent  on  every  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Bass.  You  will  excuse  me,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  not  that  right*  UigmzecDyGoOylc 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir.  ° 
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Mr.  FoBDNEY.  la  not  that  the  law*    I  b^  to  diifer  from  you. 

Mr.  Bass,  You  will  not  difier  from  me  when  you  read  your  om: 
tariff  law. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  have  read  it,  and  I  h^ped  to  make  it.  Is  it  not 
3^  cents  per  100  pounds  on  each  d^ree  above  9Q°  sugar  t 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  that  is  conditional.  It  is  providing  it  is  not 
lighter  than  16  Dutch  standard  in  color,  and  then  that  clause  applies, 
but  that  is  a  condition  it  is  impossible  to  attain.  There  is  the  trickery. 
That  IB  the  joker. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Trick,  or  no  trick,  that  is  the  law  to-day,  and  that 
was  the  law  when  you  imported  that  sugar  in  1901. 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  That  is  exactly  what  I  asked  you,  and  ^ou  s&id  it 
was  not.  I  asked  you  if  the  law  is  not  identical  now  with  what  it 
was  when  you  imported  that  sugar,  and  you  said  "No." 

Mr.  Bass.  I  made  a  mistake.  I  stilt  maintain  though,  it  is  not  the 
same;  there  is  5  cents  difference. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  On  99°  sugar  t 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  on  99°  sugar. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  The  difference  does  not  begin  until  you  get  up  to 
100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir, 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  T  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Bass.  Would  you  mind  readmg  this  t     It  is  your  own  tariff  law. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  read  it. 

Mr.  Bass.  The  sentence  starts  off— 

Sugars  not  above  16  Dutch  Btandard  in  color. 

In  otlier  words,  provided  they  are  dark  like  that  sample,  this  part 
of  the  tariff  law  begins  to  operate.  And  then,  in  another  part  ot  the 
tariff  law,  it  says : 

And  cm  Bugar  above  16  Dutch  Btandaid 

Mr.  FoBDNET  (interposing).  Are  you  reading  the  tariff  lawl 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes. 

Sugan  not  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Who  copied  that  from  the  tariff  law  t 

Mr.  Bass.  I  will  give  you  tlie  book  itself. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  If  Tou  say  it  is  correct,  and  you  copied  it,  very  weD. 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes-  I  am  responsible  for  everything  here. 

Sugars  not  above  No,  16  Dutch  standard  in  color,  tank  bottom,  Hinip  of  OUte  Juke, 
melada,  concentnted  meloda,  concrete  and  concantnled  mol^ee,  testing  by  Uie 
polariecope  not  above  75°,  0.95  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  for  eveiy  additioiuu  degree 
flhown  by  the  polariecopic  test,  0.035  of  1  cent  per  pound  additional,  and  fractiong  of  a 
d^Tce  in  proportion. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  imported  that  sugar  which  you  gave  us  a 
sample  of  in  1901 1 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDMEY.  What  difference  is  there  between  that  law  and  the 
law  of  1909? 

Mr.  Bass.  None,  because  this  is  the  tariff  of  1897  I  am  readmg. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Is  that  the  tariff  of  to-day  t 

Mr.  Bass.  This  is  identical  with  the  tariff  of  to-day.ksa  5  cants  on 
refined  sugar.  ,  L>00*;|C 
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Mr.  FoRDSEY.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  tariff  on  99* 
sugar  to-day  and  in  1901  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Bass.  Five  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  That  is  pure  sugar. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  bee  your  pardon,  sir.  Then  it  says:  "And  on  sugftr 
above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color" — which  means  another  kino  of 
sugar  entirely,  because  I  can  not  ^e  you  this  sugar  99°  unless  I  have 
exceeded  the  color  restrictions.  Therefore  it  arbitrarily  jumps  me  in 
the  category  of  refined  sugar.  It  puts  on  two  conditions — on  sugar 
above  16  Dutch  standard  and  on  all  sugars  which  have  gone  through 
a  process  of  refining.  There  are  two  conditions  under  which  sugar  has 
to  pay  above  1.90  cents  per  pound.  Now,  you  see,  you  have  put  an 
impractical  condition  there.  I  can  not  possibly  make  99°  sugar  with- 
out coming  in  contact  with  the  first  condition  and  being  penalized. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  is  the  specific  thing  about  the  law  you  complain 
about  as  applied  to  the  sugar  which  you  offer  to  put  on  the  market  or 
which  renders  it  impossible  for  you  to  put  your  product  on  the  market  I 

Mr.  Bass.  I  have  a  substitute  for  the  present  law,  but  I  can  not  lay 
mv  hands  on  it  right  now.    It  is  to  leave  out  the  color  restriction. 

Mr.  Malbt.  The  Dutch  standard  test  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Just  leave  out  that  color  restriction  and  collect  the  duties 
on  sugar  according  to  whatever  the  purity  happens  to  be. 

The  Chairuan.  In  other  words,  eliminate  from  our  tariff  law  all 
reference  to  the  Dutch  standard  and  let  them  pay  duty  according  to 
whatever  scale  we  determine  on,  if  we  have  any  duty  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  The  refiners  buy  according  to  the  purity.  They  never 
even  look  at  the  sugars. 
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Bold  cash  10  days— 

1,200  iwgs  lit  siijar,«stBS,». 

*1S,202.70 

Cbaroes. 

t30,MT.30 
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BM  9  4D.  Iiuii  W,  l-te  up,  1-10  down  to  M. 

Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Tues- 
day, January  16,  1912. 
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Speciai.  Cohhittbb  on  the  Investioation 

OF  THE  AUERIOAN   SUOAB  ReFININO  Co.   AND  OTHERS, 

House  of  Representatives, 
WasUngton,  D.  €.,  Tuesday,  January  16,  1912. 
The  coQunittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon,  Thomas  W,  Hard- 
wick  (chairman)  presiding. 

Thd  Chairhan.  Gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  the  chair 
desires  to  make  an  announcement  for  the  benefit  of  witnesses  and 
parties  in  attendance  on  the  hearings.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
committee  to  close  this  hearing  without  much  delay.  The  committee 
has  determined  we  will  not  hear  any  further  evidence  on  the  tariff 
question,  except  a  short  explanation  of  the  Dutch  standard  by  the 
witness  we  now  have  on  the  stand,  and  his  testimony  will  be  confined 
strictly  to  the  Dutch  standard  and  its  application  to  the  present 
situation  in  the  United  States.  I  want  to  state  pubUcly  we  do  this 
because  under  the  resolution  creating  this  committee  the  committee 
has  determined  that  while  it  is  true  in  that  resolution  it  has  no 
authority  to  report  recommendations  about  the  tariff,  and  while 
incidentally,  connected  with  other  questions,  we  have  heard  con- 
siderable evidence  that  bears  more  or  lees  directly  on  that  subject, 
Set  the  direct  investigation  of  that  matter  belongs  to  the  Ways  ana 
[eans  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

TSSTIXOKT  OF  HE.  WIIIZAM  I.  BASS— Renimed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bass,  we  want  you  to  explain  to  us  as  briefly 
as  you  can,  because  the  committee  is  trying  to  cMse  this  matter,  what 
the  Dutch  standard  is.  how  it  operates  against  the  producers  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  also  whether  it  operates  against  the  consumer  of  the 
United  States.  Tltere  was  one  expression  you  used  here  that  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  thought  ougnt  to  be  explamed.  You  said  you 
had  been  kept  from  selling  your  product  in  this  country  by  the  tariff 
laws  of  tlie  United  States.  Did  you  not  make  so,me  statement  to  that 
effect } 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  mean  you  had  been  kept  from  selling  your ' 
product  in  this  country  by  tlip  Dutch  standard  in  the  tariff  laws? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairhan.  That  was  the  sole  thing,  independent  of  the  duty  ? 

Hr.  Babs.  I  said  afterwards  that  as  a  producer  1  do  not  care  what 
the  duty  is,  and  given  an  opportunity  I  can  make  it  all  clear  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Without  going  too  much  into  details,  I  would  be 
glad  if  you  would  come  right  down  to  that  point. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  want  to  take  an  exception  to  what  you  have  Just  said. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  be  no  exceptions  taken,  Mr.  Bass.j,[  , 
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Mr.  Ba88.  TIlia  i»  about  what  the  Sugar  Trust  lias  just  been  (loiii! 
lately.  They  have  just  acquired  a  law  in  their  favor  from  theDomini- 
cao  Kepubtic  that  I  wish  to  aubmit  to  you.  [Handing  paper  to  ilir 
chairman! 

The  Chairman.  Just  explain  it  briefly. 

Mr.  Bass.  It  itt  a  concession  from  the  Dominicaa  GoTenunem 
guaranteeing  all  aorta  of  favors  and  privileges  necessary  to  expon 
cane  from  Santo  Domingo  over  to  Porto  Rico. 

(Onabl  Oaieltf.  Suta  Domli^a,  Jolj  &  t«ll.| 

TheNationalCniigrew,  in  the  name  of  the  Republic,  bmving  declared  irs  urgraicT,  h.i:' 
voted  the  tollowiiiK  law: 
AitncLB  1.  Agricultural  ent^rriBes  ftre: 
All  eBtabliahmeiilA  which  are  or  c«nt«inplat«  being  destined  U>  the  culttTXtioii  i-l 

Abt.  2,  Any  natural  or  judicial  individuate  who  are  pToprielora  of  ui  ontaprixe  of 
this  aatur«,  will  enjoy  the  folloTinK  exoiLerationa: 

(a)  The  nght  U)  plant,  cultivate,  prepare,  manuiactuie,  refine,  distill,  sioie,  utilize 
purchase,  sell,  Iraiupon,  luid  export  all  products  in  their  natural  elate,  such  as  wnud. 
timber  for  conelructioD  aud  furniture,  railroad  sleepers,  sugar  cane,  nuts,  fibers,  coffpp. 
cotton,  churolate  bean,  tobacco,  rceine,  and  wluit«ver  else  can  b«  obtained  from  them 
through  the  medium  of  manufacture,  such  as  sugu',  molasBea,  tiirpwitiDe,  and  aimiUr 
producl*. 

(6j  The  rijtht  to  cuiislruci,  maintain,  use,  and  operate  any  kind  of  factory, .eatablifih- 
nientii,  ur  installations  to  work  up,  preserve,  dry,  manufacture,  refine,  distill,  or  prepare 
for  private  use,  ur  for  the  market,  any  articles  from  the  noil  piixlucec  in  th«  Republic. 
an  well  ae  to  construct  works,  edifices,  machinery,  and  tools  necessary  for  the  operaliog 
of  the  afore^id  establishments  or  plants  and  tor  depositing  and  handling  its  im>ductt'. 
iDcludins;  pipclini's,  conveyors,  syphons,  tanks,  and  other  apparatus  to  nandle,  !<ti4^, 
ship,  and  convey  water  or  other  products  of  said  enterprise. 

(e)  The  rieht  to  construct  ways  and  to  construct  and  extend,  and  mainiajn,  ute.and 
operate  with  any  kind  of  motive  power,  private  railroads  of  any  nature  and  dimeunnos 
lo  be  used  exclusively  lor  the  transporting  the  products  of  or  other  properties  annextd 
to  the  enler{iriseB,  and  lu  cons ti-uct  bridges,  switches,  and  necessary  stations  as  well  s" 
all  other  works  appropriate  and  convenient  to  connect  with  all  other  railroadti. 

{d)  The  ri^ht  to  construct,  maintain,  u!^,,  and  operate  bridges  and  wharfs,  providing 
these  do  not  impede  or  hindor  the  free  navigation  where  so  established,  in  navigable 
or  unnavigable  rivers  for  the  private  use  of  such  enterprises,  of  any  nature  or  size,  with 
corresponding  bridgea  and  approaches,  fills,  edifices,  deposits,  store  houses,  tanks, 
machinery,  and  convenient  works, 

(t)  The  right  to  dredge,  deepen;  broaden,  and  to  better  by  any  means  whatevir  the 
ports  or  rivers  where  the  wharfs  are  constructed  that  beloi%  lo  the  enterpriaee.  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  law. 

(/)  The  right  to  construct  3hip,H,  tugboats.and  lighters  of  lorcipn  nationality  fra-lheei- 
pcirtation  of  the  products  of  these  enterprises  and  the  importation  of  such  eRects  tf  are 
necesaary  from  abroad,  considering  jointly  each  tugboat  with  He  string  of  lighters  in 
tow,  on  each  voyage  as  one  Hii^;lcDut6t. 

(g)  The  right  to  take  and  distribute  by  puuipa,  fn^vity,  or  other  meahs,  the  water  of 
the  sea  or  any  port  or  river  or  public  water  whatever,  the  quantity  which  is  neceaary 
and  convenient  to  irrigaW  the  lands  possessed,  rented,  or  occupied  by  these  enter 
prises,  and  utilize  il  for  any  railroad,  &ctory.  or  other  works  connected  with  tliesams 
and  for  any  agricultutal  or  industrial  purpoxe  whatever,  and  to  construct,  maininiTi, 
andiisein  the  localitiesjudged  most  convenient,  wells,  dams,  deposits,  canals,  ditche*. 
pipes,  aqueducts,  pumps,  andallotherclassofirrLgalion  and  distribution  equipment, 
deemed  necessary  to  collect,  raise,  carry,  distribute,  and  use  said  waters. 

(h)  The  right  to  conMruct,  maintain,  use,  and  operate  for  the  exclusive  uee  of  thew 
('!tt4vprises,  ladio-telegraphv  for  the  reception  and  transmisnion  of  radio-telegiame 
from  and  to  any  point  or  distance,  as  well  as  private  lelephime  and  tel^prapb  linM 
within  the  lands  possessed,  rented,  or  occupied  by  these  enterprises. 

(t)  The  right  to  establish,  maintain,  use.  and  operate  stations  and  machinery'  fnf 
the  production  of  the  electricity,  lines  with  posts  for  its  transmissioD  lo  any  fipot  or  lo 
wh^s  or  lands  possessed,  rented,  or  occupied  by  these  enterprises,  or  any  rA  the  rail- 
road lines  used  by  the  enterprise,  and  to  use  and  to  dispose  of  the  electric  force  ftv  ant 
ends  of  the  referred  to  enterprise. 

Aet.  3.  The  exoneration.-'  accorded  in  article  2  arc  subject  to  the  foltowing  restrir- 
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( I )  In  what  relates  Cu  the  expMtation  by  these  enterpriaee  of  cotton,  fiber,  tobacco, 
renins,  sugar  canee,  tael,  and  railroad  sleepers  referred  to  in  paiagntph  (a),  these  are 
to  be  free  of  taxes  for  a  period  of  do  leee  tma  8  years,  be^imun^  trom  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  this  law  and  after  this  period  they  may  be  prohibited  or  taxed  by  Con- 
f^rem;  and  what  refers  to  the  rest  of  the  products  mentioned  in  this  referred-tu  para- 
trraph  (a),  these  are  to  be  subject  to  the  lawa  which  at  present  are  in  force,  and  not 
Hiibject  to  any  LDi^reaae  for  a.  term  of  no  less  than  25  yean  from  the  dat«  of  the  publi- 
cation of  this  law  the  taxes  which  are  now  imposed  upon  them. 

Note. — In  case  that  during  the  period  accorded  in  this  article  local  intereata  should 
require  burdening  in  some  form  the  articles  referred  to  in  paragraph  (a)  of  article  2 
any  tax  which  is  imposed,  be  it  municipal  or  national  or  municipal  and  national,  is 
nnl  to  exceed  either  singly  or  jointly  the  2  per  cent  of  the  ad  valorem  values  of  prod- 
ucts expwted,  as  quoted  in  the  domestic  market  of  the  country. 

2a.  lliaBe  referred  to  in  paragraph  (b)  will  not  have  any  more  limitations  than  are 
wamuted  by  the  law  which  guaranteee  the  rights  of  third  parties;  and  regarding  what 
relatM  to  the  products  whose  exportation,  depositing,  or  handling  are  subject  at 
present  to  special  lawa  these  will  continue  subject  to  such  special  laws. 

3a.  Those  referred  to  under  paragraphs  (e)  and  id)  ore  to  remain  subordinate  to  the 
regulations  issued  by  the  executive  power,  and  all  plane  of  such  work  will  require  the 
executive  power's  approval. 

4a.  That  which  refers  to  paragraph  (e)  may  not  be  utilized  without  prior  authori- 
lation  in  each  instance  from  the  executive  power. 

5a.  That  which  refers  to  paragraph  (J)  referring  to  ahipments  such  enterprises  will 
be  subject  to  the  pajiment  of  port  chugee  when  they  bring  directly  freignt  for  the 
establishing  of  same  in  the  prop<Ktion  of  50  per  cent  of  the  eetablidied  rat«8  or  which 
may  be  established  for  other  vcesels  in  general,  and  in  that  which  relates  to  the  expor- 
tation when  it  deals  with  on  article  exported  by  theee  enterjmriBes,  the  value  of  which 
doen  not  exceed  S5  a  ton,  there  is  to  be  paid  1  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  50  p«r  cent  of 
the  export  tax  of  the  established  rat«,  or  whica  may  be  established  when  it  exceeds 
Huch  t5  per  ton  valuation. 

Ha.  Those  pertaining  to  paruraph  (g)  which  refers  to  the  utilization  of  water  the 
enterprises  should  present  to  we  executive  power  when  the  matt«s'  deals  with  sea 
water  a  statement  of  the  volume  of  water  required  with  indicttitns  of  the  rivers  and 
lakes  from  which  such  water  is  to  be  drawn  in  wder  that,  if  the  executive  power 
determines  that  it  will  not  injure  the  neighboring  properties  or  neighborB  it  will 
authorize  some,  limiting  the  quantity  uf  water  which  the  enterprise  may  diapoee  of 
for  such  ends,  which  it  may  continue  to  use,  while  there  continues  the  necessity  which 
originally  prompted  the  request  and  the  ccrreeponding  authorization. 

So  dam  D  "       '    '  '         ■  '■         -  1        >      ■ 


n  may  be  cunstructed  in  public  waters  and  no  hydraulic  works  may  be  under 
taken  on  territory  of  the  public  aaraain  without  the  aulhorization  of  the  executive 
power  and  without  his  approval  of  the  plans  and  estimates  which  must  l>e  submitted 
of  the  work  contemplated. 

Tii.  The  exonerations  accorded  in  paragraph  (A)  are  subjeqt  to  such  testraints  as 
nut  to  be  used  for  public  aervicu  the  radio-telegraph  stalions  ajid  telephone  and  tele- 
graph lines  which  may  be  constructed  and  to  the  obligation  to  place  these  at  the 
flispoaal  of  the  Government  when  the  laller  requires  to  use  ihem  in  some  urgent 
moment. 

8rt.  Those  accorded  in  paragraph  (t)  are  limited  in  that  the  electric  force  produced 
by  ihe  enterprises  is  not  to  be  used  otherwise  than  for  private  cndB,  unless  the  execu- 
tive power  gives  special  permission  to  make  more  extensive  use  of  same. 

Art.  4.  Tlte  stamped  {taper  which  must  be  used  by  the  enterprises  to  satisfy  the 
import  duties  on  machinery,  as  well  as  any  taxes  of  exportation  and  port  charges,  as 
well  as  the  charges  for  clearance  of  vessels  of  same  is  to  be  50  per  cent  of  the  amount 
which  the  law  of  stamped  paper  indicates  to  be  used  in  general  in  such  inHtuiK^es. 

.\kt.  5.  Each  person,  society,  or  corporation,  national  or  foreign,  desiring  to  estab- 
lish agricultural  enterprises  in  the  Republic  in  accordance  with  this  laif.  should,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  aulhorization  to  so  eetabliah,  present  to  the  executive  piower; 

{It)  Name,  civil  state,  domicile,  title  of  the  partners,  if  there  are  any.  the  place 
where  it  is  contemplated  to  establish  the  enterprise,  class  of  cultivation  to  which 
it  is  to  be  dedicated,  the  amount  of  personal  or  business  capilal  and  ihe  locality  of 
llic  principal  office  of  Ihe  undertaking. 

In  case  it  is  a  corpcoation  or  society  o^canized  under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  state,  it 
must  indicate  the  locality  which  it  selects  for  its  domicile  in  the  Republic  as  well  as 
ihc  name  and  residence  of  a  person  of  legal  age  duly  authorized  lo  represent  it. 

(h)  Authentic  title  which  justifies  the  possession  of  lands  or  Ihe  rciilin};of  the  same 
nr  the  right  to  utilise  it  for  a  term  of  do  less  than  10  years,  and  upon  a  quantity  which 
niiiHtnot  be  less  than  50  hectareasif  it  is  for  theculti\'ation  of  nuts,  conee.  chocolate. 
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tobacco,  fruits,  vcgpublra,  and  100  hectar^ati  if  for  cotUm.  fibere.  ai^iar  canee,  nr 
and  similar  objecta. 

Art.  6,  Odcc  the  [>entiit  to  which  ihe  ptecediug  artkrie  refers  has  bera  actttdri 
inlerested  oni:i*  may  immediaU'ly  begin  work,  a  step  which  givea  iheni  the  rigb'  i 
begin  to  enjoy  all  the  exemptions  KUannteed  by  this  law  fubject  to  the  limiuu.?. 

Art,  7.  The  eiuncrationH  recorded  by  Ihia  law  ceaae! 

1.  If  the  work  hsK  not  been  started  within  a  year  counlinK  from  the  dale  vhga  ■i. 
executive  power  authorized  itH  undertaking. 

2.  H  there  haii  not  been  cultivated  within  the  period  of  2  yean,  from  the  dare  »bfi 
the  authority  in  jnven.  the  minimum  area  of  land  refemKi  to  a  particular  chs  ■  i 
rultivatioa. 

3.  By  the  Beceaaiou  or  abondonment  of  the  work  durinf;  two  c-onaacutive  yf»r&. 
Art.  8.  In  case  these  eiitorprisee  find  it  necessary  to  coastruct  out  roadsorniln*' 

luies,  be  it  to  unite  portions  cultivated  which  are  sepaiated  by  the  Moperty  d  xmi 
third  party,  or  bo  it  to  facilitate  a  connection  of  any  ol  these  areas  witAlaudscrnia- 
wavsnecessary  to  transport  its  products,  the  conetruction  of  such  lines  as  well  aairiu" 
and  storehouses  deemed  necessary  fur  depoeits  are  to  be  conodered  of  public  utilili, 
and  faculty  is  accorded  to  these  enterprises  lo  apply  itu  the  legal  expropriatiDii  ot «" 
Und  necewiary  U:<  carrv  out  any  of  the  said  referred-to  works. 

Abt,  9.  The  apicultural  enterprises  niust  not  brin^  in  for  their  installatiiffl  umn- 
grants  who  are  not  of  the  white  race,  and  all  iminigration  which  comes  for  these  VM- 
prises,  must  be  subject  to  the  lawe  which  exist  at  present  and  any  iegulatioDs«^i<b 
may  be  establi^ed. 

Except  when  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  crops  iv  harvest  of  any  year  may  s^r' 
by  the  uck  of  help,  then  the  executive  power  may  authoriae  immigiants  of  any  oUia 
race  from  tite  neignboring  islands  or  locality,  and  solely  for  the  crops  of  that  paiticuli' 


Art.  10.  The  exoneration  which  this  law  accords  does  not  include  that  (rf  iaieml 
revenue  or  excise  which  may  be  imposed  in  accordance  to  the  law  upon  ertalilia' 
ments  created  by  these  enterprises  in  the  same  form  as  on  any  othv  similti  efai^ 
lishmenls.     (This  refers  to  distillation.) 

Art.  II.  The  afiricultural  enterprises  which  exist  at  present  in  the  Republic  mtv 
enjoy  the  exonerations  o(  this  law  if  within  the  perioa  of  one  yeai  from  the  dale  m 


its  publication  they  place  themselves  within  its  scope,  complying  with  all  iudeuiii 
and  obtainiuK  from  the  executive  power  theneceiwry  autfaonsation  toaitsriii<'r'''ii 
the  enjoyment  of  such  exonerations. 

Abt.  12.  This  law  annuls  all  prior  lefpslation  which  may  conflict  with  it. 

Passed  by  the  Dominican  Senate  April  27,  1911. 

Passed  by  the  Dnminican  House  May  11,  1911. 

Signed  by  Premdcut  R.  Caceres  June  26,  1911. 

Published  in  the  Official  Gazelle  July  8,  19U. 

Translated  December  fl,  1911,— Bass. 

The  Chairman.  Who  do  you  say  ia  back  of  this  law? 

Mr.  Bass.  The  American  Sugar  Refming  Co.  indirectly  saA  l"' 
Komana  people  directly. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Does  the  Dutch  standard  control  thatt 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  this  gets  around  it.     This  is  cane,  not  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Tnen  explain  how  this  new  law  operates. 

Mr.  Bass.  In  your  tariff  you  wUl  find  that  the  import  duty  on  <"*'"' 
is  20  per  cent. 

The  Chaikman.  Sugarcane? 

Mr.  BaSs.  Yes,  air;  into  the  United  States.  Now,  I  am  here  w 
explain  to  you  that  the  value  of  cane  in  the  Dominican  Bepubuf 
varies  from  $1  to  $1 .25  per  ton.  When  I  speak  of  a  ton  I  mean  a  W" 
of  2,000  pounds.  Now,  with  the  cane  at  $1  exported,  certified  to  bv 
the  American  consul,  when  the  lighters  leave  the  country  and  go '" 
Porto  Rico  they  only  have  to  pay  25  cents  import  duty. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Into  where  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Into  Porto  Rico.  The  natural  place  to  take  thatisfwni 
the  southeastern  end  o(  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo  to  the  so*'V'' 
western  end  of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  where  they  have  their  G«aiw' 
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f&ctoiy  established.  That  same  cane  e^  raUroad  cars  to  my  factory 
where  I  must  make  the  sugar  is  only  worth  from  $1  to  S1.25.  All  my 
business  is  based  on  that  price  for  the  cane. 

Mr.  FOKDNET.  Is  that  cane  changed  in  any  way  from  its  natural 
co.idition  as  it  comes  from  the  field  before  it  ts  exported  1 

Mr.  Babs.  No,  sir.  These  people  plan  to  take  that  cane  and 
instead  of  dumping  it  into  the  factory  they  prop<Me  to  dump  it  into 
lighters.  The  law  provides  that  every  tugboat  with  its  string  of 
lighters  will  be  considered  one  embarkation,  to  be  charged  only  50 
per  cent  of  tlie  charges  charged  to  other  people.  They  are  guaran- 
teed that  for  eight  years  there  will  be  no  increase  in  any  taxes  what- 
ever in  the  country.  They  are  also  guaranteed  that  the  present  or 
future  combined  national  and  municipal  taxes  shall  not  exceed  2 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  exportable  product. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  can  take  advantage  of  that  law  the  same  as 
any  other  cane  raber! 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  factory  in  Porto  Rico.  I  have  a 
factory  in  Santo  Domingo. 

Mr.  FoEDNET.  Have  other  people  in  Santo  Domingo  a  factory  in 
Porto  Rico  9 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Then  you  have  the  same  advantage  any  other 
planter  there  has,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Where  do  you  mean  wlien  you  say  "'there"  ? 

Mr.  FoHDNET.  I  have  just  said  San  Doraingo. 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes;  we  are  all  pretty  well  alarmed. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  What  advant^e  can  any  other  planter  get  out  of 
that  law  which  you  can  not  get  f 

Mr.  Bass.  My  neighbors  can  not  get  any  advantage. 

The  Chaibhan.  You  say  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  all  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Basb.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  told  you,  a  too  of  cane  ready  to  go  to  my 
factory  is  worth  $1.25;  a  ton  ready  to  go  to  the  Ughters  for  Porto 
Rico  18  worth  S3. 50;  consequently,  when  there  is  a  shortage  of  labor, 
they  can  pay  $3.50  to  get  a  ton,  while  we  can  only  pay  $1.25.  There 
is  a  natural  shortage  of  labor  in  the  country'.  Under  tnose  conditions, 
there  is  only  one  argument  they  use  in  that  country,  and  that  is  fire. 
I  hare  pictured  it  in  my  illustrations.  That  is  my  part  of  the  story  in 
Santo  Domingo.  I  thmk  you  folks  are  interested  m  Porto  Rico,  and 
I  think  this  cane  should  not  go  to  Porto  Rico, 

The  CHAtEMAN.  If  I  understand  your  description  of  it,  the  effect  of 
that  law  would  be,  or  its  tendency  would  be,  to  transfer  the  industry 
of  grinding  the  cane  from  the  Dominican  Repubhc  to  Porto  Rico  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  What  effect  would  that  have  upon  the  producer 
or  the  consumer  in  the  United  States,  any  i 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Bass.  Because  the  game  is  not  being  carried  on  in  the  interest 
of  the  consumer.  This  cane  first  goes  into  the  Porto  Rico  factory, 
and  the  Porto  Rico  factory  is  so  dominated  by  the  New  York  refiners 
that  their  administration  deems  it  proper  not  to  make  high-grade 
sugar,  and  all  that  sugar  goes  to  the  refiner  in  New  York,  making  a 
source  of  primary  production  which  is  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the 
refiners,  with  which  they  can  whip  down  other  American  production. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEr.  Tell  what  relation  the  Dutch  standard  has  to  thii 
sort  of  contract  or  arrangement.  It  was  «$7«ed  here  your  testiiDony 
should  be  confined  to  tlie  Dutch  standard  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Do  our  tariff  laws  affect  raw  sugar  manufactured  io 
any  of  our  insular  posseMsiona  from  cane  which  cornea  from  anr 
foreign  country '( 

Mr.  Bass.  'That  i»  a  funny  question.  It  did  not  come  right.  I  did 
not  get  that  right. 

Mr.  Malbt.  It  is  a  yer>'  plain  Question. 

The  stenographer  read  the  pending  queetion. 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  tariff  on  that  sugar  coming  from 
Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States.  There  is  only  the  importmity  to 
be  paid  on  the  cane  introduce<l  into  the  country. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  to  say,  Porto  Kico  is  priyileged  to  import  any 
quantity  of  cane  it  pleases  1  ' 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  paying  20  per  cent  duty  on  the  can?,  and  that 
20  per  cent , 

Mr,  Malbt  (interposing).  And  then  sending  the  raw  sugar  to  the 
United  States  free  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yea,  sir;  and  any  other  kind  of  sugar.  Now  the  same 
thing  can  be  done  betu'een  Cuba  and  Key  Weet,  Fla.,  or  the  same 
can  be  done  across  the  Rio  Grande  River. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Your  Cuban  cane 
can  come  into  our  market  by  paying  that  same  rate  of  duty  and  be 
manufactured  in  tliia  country. 

Mr.  Bass.  Y'es,  sir:  but  tnere  has  never  been  an  opportunity  so 
convenient  as  the  one  between  Santo  Domingo  and  Porto  Kco. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  On  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  two  islands  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  the  cane  will  not  deteriorate  to  any  extent 
whatever. 

Mr.  Malby.  Could  thev  import  it  under  like  regidations  into  tlie 
United  States  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  They  coid<l:  yes,  sir.  It  coutd  go  from  Cuba  to  Florida, 
the  same  as  from  San  Domingo  to  Porto  Rico. 

The  Chairman.  Or  from  Cuba  to  New  Orleans  ( 

Mr.  Bass.  That  is  a  little  too  far. 

The  Chairman.  But  water  hauls  are  pretty  cheap. 

Mr.  Bass.  Then  it  begins  to  deteriorate.  There  is  a  deterioration 
of  the  cane  which  makes  it  not  feasible. 

The  Chairhax.  It  takes  too  long  for  the  cane  to  be  transported ! 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

ifr.  Hinds.  Why  is  that  cane  worth  S3  in  Porto  Rico  and  only 
worth  $1.25  in  San  Domingo? 

Mr.  Bass.  Just  one  matter,  and  then  I  will  answer  that  question. 
I  have  just  received  word  from  San  Domingo  that  those  people  had 
bought 

\fr.  FoHUNEY.  Who  aie  '"those  people"  ? 

Mr.  Bas«.  The  peo|>le  who  are  interested  in  getting  this  particular 
law  passed. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Who  are  theyi 

Mr.  Bass.  It  is  a  farm  called  the  Romana  Central  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  Of  Santo  Domingo  1 

Mr.  Bass.  Of  New  York  (.Sty.  These  people  went  over  the  ground 
very  tliroroughiy  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  they  did  not  uko  the 
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local  atmosphere  of  the  counb^,  so  they  sent  some  prominent  lawyers 
down  there,  and  after  a  while  they  luially  got  the  Government  to 
enact  this  law. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  this  the  law  now? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes;  it  came  out  on  the  8th  of  July.  I  have  just 
learned,  the  letter  reaching  my  hands  to-day,  that  they  have  boueht 
175  times  200  acres.  I  have  to  use  that  expression  becftuse  this 
letter  is  in  Spanish. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  have  bou^t  that  much  land  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo? 
.   Ku.  Bass.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  This  New  York  firm  which  was  instrumental  in 
having  the  Dominican  RepubHe  adopt  or  enact  such  a  law  has  now 
purchased  175  times  200  acres  of  land  there) 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir.  You  will  see  that  this  law  accords  to  them 
the  privilege  of  reaching  any  port  on  the  coast  through  private  land 
for  private  ends,  as  if  it  were  for  public  transportation.  That  is  the 
vicious  part  of  this  law,  sir. 

Mr.  FOKDNET.  You  have  not  answered  my  question.  What  has 
tine  Dutch  standard  to  do  with  this  contract  or  this  lew  ? 

Mr<  Bass.  I  have  not  answered  that  because  another  member  of  the 
conunittee  had  asked  me  another  question.  ' 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  I  asked  you  that  question  some  time  ago,  and  I  will 
ask  you  to  please  answer  it. 

Mx.  Bass.  I  think  I  made  it  clear  yesterday  that  my  sugar  was 
sold  on  the  basis  of  96  per  cent  purity.  That  is  an  arbitrary  standard 
adopted  by  the  refiners.  I  also  made  it  clear  that  on  anytning  under 
that  the  refinenj  penalized  me  more  than  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment exempts  the  duty  on  it,  I  also  made  it  clear  that  the  refiners 
offer  very  little  for  the  excess  purity  in  every  100  pounds  of  sugar  over 
and  above  what  the  American  Government  chaises.  Now,  my  fac- 
tory makes  from  800  to  900  bags  of  sugar  in  24  hours,  each  bag  weigh- 
ing 320  pounds.  If  by  the  least  bit  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  my 
operatives  the  polarization  or  the  purity  of  my  sugar  will  drop  from 
96  to  94,  there  is  a  difference  of  2°.  That  2°  exempts  me  from  7  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  import  duty. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Seven  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  81 .40  a  ton ) 

Mr.  Bash.  Yes,  sir;  the  United  States  Government  exempts  me 
from  7  cents  import  duty.  The  refiners,  however,  have  penalized 
me  20  cents  a  hundred  pounds  on  every  bag. 

Mr.  FoHONBY.  Why  do  they  penalize  you  that  20  cents  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Arbitrarily. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  law,  then,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  allt 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoHDNBY.  Tiie  Dutch  standard  has  nothing  to  do  with  that 
20  cents,  so  then  leave  that  out. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  am  coming  to  that. 

Mr.  FoRDHEY.  If  the  Dutcli  standard  has  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
then  leave  it  out. 

Mr.  Bass.  It  lias  something  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  We  want  to  confine  your  testimony  to  the  Dutch 
standard  and  that  is  whv  I  wanted  to  stop  vou  right  there. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  am  penahzed,  then,  sixty-odd  cents  on  800  bags,  or 
something  over  $500  a  day.  uigmzec  oyOooy Ic 
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Mr.  FoRDNBY.  How  much  par  pouod  i 

Mr.  Bass.  One  tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound  for  each'degree. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Then  jou  think  the  bringing  of  cane  from  Suiu> 
Domingo  into  Porto  Rico  Ih  not  to  evade  me  tariff  of  1.685,  bnti^' 
evade  this  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound  you  have  just  meDtiimni' 

Mr,  Bass.  No,  ?ir;  I  do  not  tJiink  that. 

Mr.  FoanNsx.  Tlut  is  all  the  Dutch  standard  has  to  do  wjdi'it, 
this  one  tenth  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir.  U  you  will  let  me  continue  my  Dutch-stuidud 
explanation  I  will  explain  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  But  I  want  to  understand  you  as  you  go  &kHi|. 
I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you.  unnecessarily. 

Mr.  Bass.  In  my  manuiacturine  of  augar,  when  the  sunr  ma 
down  a  little  bit  from  tbia  96°  standard,  if  the  sugar  is  purgeo— inui 
we  term  hot — or  the  molasses  is  separated  from  the  crystals  mnt- 
diately,  the  first  thing  you  know  I  am  making  97°  or  98°  sugar,  Mid 
they  are  a  little  too  hght;  say  it  is  a  97°  sugar;  and  the  molasa 
runs  off  too  soon  and  the  color  is  too  hght.  I  do  not  know  that  thii 
has  taken  place,  because  it  goes  into  the  bags  hurriedly;  it  is  shippnl 
on  vessels  and  reaches  Xew  York.  When  it  strikes  the  custombouee 
they  say,  ''Hold  on;  that  is  Ughter  than  the  16  Dutch  stuidud; 
that  pays  specifically  1.90."  There  is  no  question  about  looking:  ■) 
to  the  purity.    It  does  not  get  as  far  as  examining  the  purity. 

The  Chairman.  The  color  determines  it  in  advance  t 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  pays  $1.90.  Now,  the  purity  of  tbil 
sugar  may  be  only  97,  as  has  been  the  case.  The  increased  duty  tba 
wmch  I  have  to  pay  should  be  3^  cents  more  than  for  the  96  staodBrd. 
The  refiners  have  offered  me  one-sixteenth  of  a  cent  more,  which  t 
61  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  but  the  American  Govenunent  h^ 
chafed  me  at  once  the  difference  between  11.71  and  J1.90,  irbi- 
trarily. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  19  cents? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir.  The  refiners  only  give  me  3^  cents  for  tat 
extra  degree. 

The  Chairhan.  They  give  you  that  much  morel 

Mr.  Bass.  And  the  American  Government  has  charged  me  1^ 
cents. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  To  ascertain  your  Iots  in  that  case,  the  3i  shouw 
be  deducted  from  the  19  cents  I 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  in  that  case  it  is  22^  cents. 

Mr.  FoRDNET,  You  do  not  deduct  the  difference  between  what  th* 
sugar  companies  give  you  and  what  you  pay  the  Government  t  l*"" 
add  it;  is  that  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  Bass.  Let  me  make  that  clear.  I  want  you  to  underri'^''' 
this. 

Mr,  FoRDNBT.  I  am  trying  to  understand  you.  You  say  yo"  P'^ 
19  cents  more* 

Mr.  Bass.  You  will  best  understand  it  if  you  will  let  meexplu"^ 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  want  to  ask  you  this :  You  have  said  now  that '" 
difference  in  the  duty  is  19  cent^.  . 

Mr.  Bass.  The  difference  between  the  import  duty  on  96°  sug*'" »°" 
»1.90  would  be  21  cents,  but  we  are  not  talking  about  96°sugMno*; 
I  am  telling  you  that  my  people  on  the  plantation  have  nw^*  *" 

'"«"■  „,„.c, Google 
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Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Which  should  pay  11.71 1 

Mr.  Ba88.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT,  And  you  say  that  they  chai^  you  $1.90  on  that 
su?ar,  and  the  difference  between  $1.90  and  S1.71  ib  19  cents? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes;  the  Government  charges  me  $1.90'instead  of  S1.71, 
ajid  the  re&iei'S,  to  compensate  for  thBt,have  given  me  3^  cents  more 
money. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  That  is  what  I  say.  That  should  be  deducted  from 
the  19  cents,  should  it  not  f 

Mr.  Ba88.  Yes,  sir.  I  lose  net  on  the  transaction  the  difference 
between  19  cents  and  3^  cents. 

The  Chaibhah.  Does  the  consumer  get  any  benefit  from  that! 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hun>s.  Does  the  refiner  get  any  benefit  from  that  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  for  this  reason:  I  will  ask  you  to  multiply  that 
16  cents  per  100  pounds  by  the  amount  of  su^ar  in  the  bags,  320 
pounds,  and  it  is  nearly  50  cents.  I  am  makmg  800  bags  a  day, 
which  means  $400  which  I  am  penalized,  and  the  way  I  get  that  news 
is  by  a  cablegram. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  I  can  get  that  clear  if  you  will  tell  me  how  much 
that  amounts  to  per  net  ton.    It  is  just  20  times  that  amount ) 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibuan.  That  would  make  S3.20  a  ton. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  got  word  by  cable,  "Ijook  out  for  color."  That  is  all 
I  receive.  Then  I  immediately  go  back  to  the  factory,  and  then  I 
have  got  to  delay  the  pui^ing;  that  is,  after  the  crystals  of  sugar  are 
made,  they  must  be  cooled  off,  and  then  the  paint  adheres  a  httle 
more  to  the  crystals,  so  when  we  separate  it  in  the  wringers  the  color 
remains,  and  we  are  not  penalized. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  You  have  explained  the  difference  in  the  color. 
That  $3,20  per  ton  is  your  loss  is  it,  on  account  of  the  16  Dutch 
standard  law^ 

Mr.  Bass.  I  have  more  than  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  what  is  it,  please  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  That  is  the  beginning  of  my  troubles  in  hard  times. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  Is  the  law  different  in  hard  times  and  good  times  t 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  diJerent  in  its  application  and  its  reaching, 
very  diiTerent, 

Mr.  HiNns.  Wliat  do  you  define  as  "hard  times  f" 

Mr.  Bass.  Ijow  prices  all  over  the  world.  When  sugar  gets  to  $3.25, 
as  it  was  in  1902,  and  you  deduct  $2,  you  will  find  we  full-duty  paid 
sugar  importers  were  making  sugar  abroad  for  $1.25  a  huniired. 
Place  me  in  a  condition  where  I  omy  get  $1.25  for  my  sugar,  the  man 
whom  I  obhged  to  have  sell  it  for  me  will  penahze  me  it  I  try  to  go 
around  and  avoid  him,  to  start  in  with,  15}  cents  more;  I  also  have 
the  cost  of  extra  packages  to  try  to  reach  a  local  market;  1  also  have 
to  use  a  little  more  sugar,  because  there  is  a  loss  in  the  manufacture, 
when  I  try  to  make  higher  grade  sugars,  and  those  three  things 
together  so  circumstance  me  in  hard  times  and  so  keep  me  down  and 
duress  the  tropical  sugar  production  in  which  I  at  least  have  been 
interested — ana  it  applies  also  to  Cuba  and  Forto  Rico,  but  not  so 
much  to-day,  because  they  do  not  feel  it  now— that  when  big  prices 
come  along,  I  am  not  circumstanced  so  as  to  turn  around  and  make 

UigmzecDyGoOglc 
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higher  grade  HUftui-s  and  meet  the  American  mnrket  und  sell  in  corn]*- 
tition  witli  the  refiners. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY,  Now  let  nie  oak  you  thia  question :  You  have  sho»i 
that  your  Iosr  was  $^.25,  which  w  one-sixth  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

Mr.  BAHCi.  Tliree  dollars  is  nothii^  when  the  price  of  supr  > 
hieh;  hut  when  tlie  price  of  sugar  is  low  it  is  a  great  deal. 

XIr.  FoRDNEY.  The  law  is  the  same  no  mntter  what  the  price  I'l 
suear  is:  that  in  a  matter  between  the  man  you  sell  to  and  ToiinielTr> 

Xlr.  Malby.  I  think  what  he  means  is  this,  whether  times  arego<Hl 
or  bad  his  fLxtnl  charges  of  all  kinds  are  substantially  the  samp.  lUil 
when  times  are  poor  and  prices  are  low  his  returns  are  not  so  large. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  He  can  stand  a  loss  in  good  times  much  better llun 
lie  can  in  hard  times,  ami  that  is  natural  with  any  man  in  anr  bu'^i- 
ness,  but  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out  in  the  application  of  the  Dutrl'. 
standard  to  tliis  law  you  nave  spoken  of  by  wnioh  somebody  brinp 
eagar  cane  from  Santo  Domingo  into  Porto  Rico  and  there  rainu- 
ufactures  it  and  brings  the  sugar  here. 

Mr.  Bass.  Mr.  Foixlney,  I  did  not  present  that  law  with  a  viewi" 
mixing  it  uj)  with  the  Dutch  standarti. 

Mr.  FoRDNEV.  And  I  am  trying  to  ehminate  it.  We  have  iigre«i 
here  that  nothing  but  the  Dutchstandard  shall  be  testified  to  byyou. 
and  I  want  to  eliminate  everythii^  else.  You  have  said  that  thrala» 
lias  been  brought  about  to  get  around  the  Dutch  standard. 

Mr.  BAtis.  No ;  I  did  not  aav  to  get  around  the  Dutrh  standard. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  understood  you  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Bars.  Vou  must  have  misunderstood  me.  I  slipped  this  ji» 
in  before  ( he  committee  so  aa  not  to  have  it  shut  out  from  the  heajuiff- 

Mr.  FoRDSEY.  I  do  not  want  to  shut  out  anything  that  has  reief- 
ence  to  the  Dutch  standard. 

Mr.  Bash.  It  looked  to  me  as  if  information  interesting  to  the  beet- 
sugar  j)eo])ie  of  this  country  might  be  closed  out  from  the  hearaig- 
and  I  mtnKluce<l  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  right  to  do  that,  Mr.  Bass. 

Mr.  Bass.  He  is  trying  to  mix  the  two  things  together. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  believe  tllis  law  for  the  importation  of  sug" 
cane  from  Santo  Domingo  into  Porto  Rico  has  been  brought  about  1" 
overcome  this  losw  which  you  have  sustained  of  33.7  cents  per  ton  i>n 
sugar? 

Mr.  Bass.  It  is  to  avoid  the  big  import  duty  on  sugar.  . 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  Then  the  Dutch  standardhasnothingtodo"''"' 

Mr.  Bars.  No,  .sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY-  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  eliminated  from 
the  record. 

The  Chairmas.  If  you  want  it  stricken  out,  I  will  order  that  aoW' 
Mr.  Bass,  just  confine  vourself  strictly  to  what  we  ask  j'ou  about- 

Mr.  FoRDsBT.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  law  in  Santo  Doniinp'' 
and  there  is  a  pn)ces.*i  now  in  progress  in  Cuba  for  grinding  th* '!"'' 
juice,  pulp  and  all,  together,  and  bringing  it  into  this  rounin'Ui| 
pulp.  I  liave  some  of  that  pulp  in  my  j)osseasion.  Whether  it  '■' 
going  to  be  succe*wful  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  togetaw"' 
the  tarifT  law  on  sugar  and  bring  that  cane  pulp  into  this  counttrtD' 
convert  it  into  sugar  at  a  less  cost  than  the  duty  now  on  Cuban lU?" 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  want  it  done,  the  Chair  will  order  the 
testimony  stricken  from  the  record,  but  I  do  not  think  it  does  any 
particular  harm, 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  I  do  not  think  it  does,  either,  but  I  want  it  dis- 
tinctlv  understood  that  the  gentleman's  testimony  is  to  be  confined 
strictly  to  the  Dutch  standard. 

The  Chairman,  ilr.  Baas,  that  is  the  ruling  of  the  committee, 
and  you  will  try  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  have  tried  to  do  so,  sir. 

Now,  when  we  are  manufacturing  tropical  cane  sugar,  we  can 
not,  practically,  adulterate.  This  I  wish  to  say  because  when  the 
last  agitation  was  on  Senator  Smoot-in  the  Senate — it  was  contended 
that  if  the  color  restriction  were  removed  we  would  adulterate  the 
sugar,  have  it  a  li^ht  sugar,  high  in  impurities,  deceive  the  American 
Government,  deceive  the  American  coneuming  public.  Such  a  thing 
is  practically  impossible,  and  the  sugar  which  Senator  Smoot  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  was  not  an  unrefined  sugar. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  was  not  what! 

Mr.  Bass.  It  was  not  an  unrefined  sugar.  It  was  a  sugar  which  ' 
had  been  made  in  one  country,  taken  to  another,  refined,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Baas,  I  want  to  invite  your  attention  to  this 
practical  suggestion,  and  it  seems  to  me  about  all  you  could  sav 
about  the  Dutch  standard.  A  number  of  experts  nave  testified 
before  this  committee  and  have  stated  that  the  Dutch  standard  is 
unscientific,  archaic,  and  ought  not  to  be  left  in  anv  tariff  law,  but 
but  that  thev  see  no  hope  to  get  any  considerable  relief  to  the  American 
consumer  of  sugar  by  a  reduction  in  price  from  the  elimination  of  the 
Dutch  standard,  if  such  a  thing  should  be  done,  for  the  reason  they 
do  nut  think  it  is  a  commercial  success  to  refine  sugars  which  the 
Dutch  standard  operates  against;  and  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient 
supply  of  that  sugar  to  come  on  our  market  from  anywhere  they 
know  of  to  materially  help  the  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
consumer.     Can  you  give  us  any  light  on  that  question  * 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir.     It  is  so  practical  and  so  feasible  to  make  high- 

frade  tropical  sugar  that  in  all  the  dealings  of  the  United  States 
tate  Department  with  foreign  countries  it  has  been  very  careful  to 
put  a  handicap  on  all  treaties,  fearing  the  poasibihty  that  some  sugar 
of  high  grade  would  get  in  that  was  not  refined.  Every  tariff  law 
you  will  notice  took  particular  pains  to  keep  the  color  restrictions  in, 
and  in  the  1 897  tariff  law  it  was  put  in  twice — once  at  the  beginning 
and  once  afterwards.  That  was  because  the  refiners  began  to  real- 
ize that  we,  in  the  Tropics,  could  make  very  high-grade  sugar  without 
the  necessity  of  refining.  The  art  of  refining  was  developed  there — 
probably  greater  in  Cuba  than  it  was  in  the  United  States.  In  1876 
refined  sugar  was  made  in  Cuba,  and  at  that  time  the  refiners  of  the 
United  States  were  in  danger  as  a  refining  industry,  and  I  contend 
that  the  art  of  refining  tu-day  is  not  necessary  if  the  Dutch  standard 
is  removed  or  the  color  restriction  is  removed  and  duty  paid  only  in 
proportion  to  purity.  The  entire  island  of  Cuba  will  immediately 
proceed  to  make  hot  purged  sugars— that  is,  it  will  be  97°,  98",  or 
99°,  whatever  comes  along.  When  those  sugars  come  here,  if  the 
refiners  want  them  they  wUl  bid  for  them,  and  if  they  do_not  want 
them  the  consuming  public  will  take  them.  uigmzecDyOooylc 
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Mr.  FoKDNEY.  Do  you  ttiink  you  could  put  your  high-grade  susiins 
pt  dark  color  onto  our  markets  and  find  a  market  for  them  anywEere 
except  to  the  refinprs  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  No, sir.  You  said  "dark  sugars."  I  said  sugars  without 
a  color  restriction  in  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  I  3Aid  your  high-gr^de  sugars  of  dark  color. 

Mr.  Bass.  No  ;  not  of  darit  color.  It  is  no  longfo-  a  high-grade 
sugar  unless  it  is  light  in  color.  It  becomes  lighter  in  color  as  you 
remove  the  impurities. 

Mr.  FoBUNBY.  But  you  have  said  you  could  make  a  hi^-grade 
sugar. 

Mr,  Bass.  Then  it  will  not  have  a  dark  color.  It  will  be  ven* 
white,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Then  you  make  a  refined  sugar,  practically  t 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  refine  the  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Will  it  be  above  16  Dutch  standard  f 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  air;  99i  per  cent  pure. 

The  Chairman,  How  about  the  color* 

}ix.  Bass.  If  your  color  restriction  is  in,  we  are  up  around  the  20 
at  present. 

The  Chaibhan.  But  suppose  the  Dutch  standard  ia  eliminated. 
wliat  would  be  ite  color  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Pretty  near  white. 

The  ('hairman.  Then  what  good  will  the  elimination  of  the  DutcL 
standard  do  you  t 

Mr.  Ba83.  We  can  make  white  sugar  and  pay  the  full  duty,  or  will 
pay  higher  duties,  and  if  the  refiners  want  it  Uiot  will  bid  for  it,  and 
if  they  don't  want  it  we  will  put  it  on  the  marfcet.  Now  we  must 
make  such  a  dark  sugar  that  the  consuming  pubtic  will  not  take  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  What  prevents  you  now  from  bringing  that  sugar 
in  heref 

Mr.  Bass.  The  molasses  which  we  are  obliged  to  keep  on  the  sugat. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  mean  the  high-grade  sugar  in  color  may  be  a  low- 
grade  sugar  in  polariscopic  test! 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  that  is  what  Senator  Smoot  wanted  to  say,  and 
he  did  not  get  it  right.  He  had  imported  white  refined  sugar  and  he 
called  it  an  unrefmed  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Bass,  I  am'  willii^  you  should  continue  any 
explanation  you  care  to  give  us  ou  the  16  Dutch  standard,  but  no 
further.  I  will  ask  the  chairman,  when  you  divert  from  the  16  Dutch 
standard  and  its  effects,  then  to  eliminate  from  the  reeord  tout 
testimony.  I  am  going  to  insist  upon  that,  beemse  that  has  Wn 
agreed  to  by  the  committee  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  Please  do  that,  Mr.  Bass, 

Mr.  Bass.  I  will  put  it  in  another  way.  The  truncal  producer 
does  not  care  how  high  or  how  low  the  duty  is  provided  tmre  is  no 
penalty  on  the  color. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  there  any  other  penalty  except  throi^  the 
Dutch  standard  t 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  that  is  ail  the  penalty. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  effect  has  the  polariscope  upon  it  t 

Mr.  Bass.  The  refiners  buy  by  the  polariscope.  Il  the  Government 
will  collect  its  duties  by  the  polariscope,  everything  is  lovely,  sir;  hut 
that  is  the  thing  you  seem  to  be  afraid  to  do.      .   ^  GoOqIc 
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Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Me  i    Do  not  say  I  am  afraid  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  say  the  United  States  Government  seeme  to  be  afraid 
tolt&ke  off  that  color  restriction. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Does  the  Government  protest  against  taking  off  the 
Dutch  standard ! 

Mr.  Basb.  The  GoTemment  does  not,  but  all  ibt  legislative  acts  tend 
to  that  end,  and  have  for  the  last  four  tariff  bills. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Suppose  vou  have  a  b^  of  this  sugar  which  you  want 
to  put  on  the  market,  tliis  sugar  which  our  market  will  take— — - 

ill.  BASa  (interpcsing).  It  is  the  same  as  Mr.  Oxnard  makes  in 
Liouisiana. 

Mr.  H1ND8.  Suppose  you  have  a  bag  of  that  sugar,  how  high  will  it 
rank  under  the  Dutch  standard  test  1 

Mr.  Bass.  When  the  system  of  Diitch  standards  only  had  20 
samples  it  would  rank  over  19.  I  believe  they  have  now  a  Dutch 
standard  which  runs  up  to  25. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  sugar  which  would  go  onto  our  market  and 
which  our  consumers  would  take,  would  have  a  pretty  high  duty  on  it 
because  of  the  Dutch  standard  ^ 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  air.  It  will  be  991°,  and  we  would  have  to  pay  so 
many  more  times  3^  cents,  we  will  say,  if  3^  cents  is  continued  to  be 
made  the  deducting  unit. 

Mr.  HiNDSl  How  would  that  bag  of  100  pounds  of  sugar,  or  what- 
ever your  standard  bag  is,  pay  in  cash  at  present  i  How  much  duty 
would  you  pay  to  the  customhouse  with  the  present  Dutch  standard ) 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bass.  11.90  per  hundred  iiounds. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Kow,  if  the  Dutch  standard  were  removed,  how  much 
would  vou  pay  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  SI. 80. 

Mr.  Hinds.  A  difference  of  10  cents,  then  t 

Mr.  Bass.  From  SI  .82^  I  deduct  1^  c«nts,  and  that  gives  meSLSl. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  it  is  a  difference  of  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  or 
one-tenth  of  a  cent  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  am  selling  99^°  sugar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  the  kind  you  are  going  to  sell  to  the  American 
consumer } 

Mr.  Bass.  Yea,  sir;  that  is  the  kind  I  want  to  be  privil^ed  to  ship 
here,  pay  a  httle  more  duty  than  at  present,  and  if  the  refiners  do  not 
want  it,  I  can  find  an  American  market,  and  the  American  consumer 
will  bid  against  the  refiner  for  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  how  much  benefit  the 
consumer  would  get  from  eliminating  the  Dutch  standard,  and  accord- 
ing to  that  it  would  be  one-tenth  ofa  cent  a  pound. 

Air.  Bass.  If  the  refiners  to-day,  having  control  of  the  market,  both 
buying  and  selling,  if  they  do  not  abuse  the  American  public,  then 
they  would  only  get  one-tenth  of  a  cent  a  pound ;  but  if  tne  fact  that 
they  can  buy  high-grade  white  sugars  from  the  West  Indies  compet- 
ing against  the  refiners  will  prevent  the  refiners  from  abustog  them, 
then  the  consumer  can  get  the  sugar  cheaper,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  Uiink  the  refiner  nas  control  of  the  United 
States  market  and  controls  the  price  they  pay  for  sugar  and  the  price 
they  sell  it  for  ? 

UigmzecDyGoOglc 
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Mr.  Bass.  I  may  not  be  able  to  c-onvince  you,  pir,  but  I  thoroti^j 
believe  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  have  not  said  anythii^  to  the  contrarr. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  mean  I  not  only  beueve  it  myself,  but  f  hare  IJreJ 
under  its  domination,  and  I  know  it,  sir.  You  have  cut  me  short  here. 
otherwise  I  would  convince  you.  My  conteation  is  that  it  has  been 
a  misfortune  to  the  American  producers  of  beets,  as  well  as  the  cane 
produce!^  of  l^uisiana,  that  the  legislators  have  not  understood  wbai 
this  Dutch  standard  has  meant  in  the  interest  of  the  refiners  for  tbf 
last  15  years.     It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  these  people. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  what  the  witness  means  to  say  to  the  com- 
mittee is  that  under  the  present  law,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
the  tariff  imposed  by  the  Dutch  standard,  be  must  of  necessitT 
import  his  sugars  into  the  United  States  of  a  deeree  of  darkness  in 
color  which  is  unmerchantable  when  offered  for  safe  for  consumption: 
that  if  he  increases  it  to  a  point  of  colorization  where  it  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  American  people  to  purchase  it,  he  has  to  pay  such 
an  additional  amount  upon  it  as  a  tariff  that  it  becomes  at  once 
such  an  expense  as  to  destroy  more  than  the  profit  which  he  could 
gain  by  sucn  sale. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  right  or  not,  Mr.  Bass  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  other  words,  if  the  Dutch  standard  were  eliminated 
he  would  not  be  obliged  to  sell  his  dark  sugars  in  the  market  and 
thereby  have  to  deal  exclusivelv  with  the  refiner;  but  if  the  I>ul4;h 
standard  were  removed,  he  could  import  his  sugar,  which  would  be 
a  merchantable  commodity,  which  the  ppople  would  buy,  and  he 
would  go  right  by  the  refiner  to  the  consumer  himself;  is  that  about 
the  situation  t 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir.  For  instance,  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  this 
country  does  not  rerguire  the  existence  of  the  refiners,  so,  Mr- 
Congressman,  we  planters  id  the  cane  business  alao  do  not  require  the 
existence  of  i-efineries.  We  did  20  or  30  years  ago,  but  not  to-day. 
We  know  how  to  handle  the  machinery  and  make  everything  just  as 
good  as  the  beet  people  do,  but  the  renners  seem  to  be  miposed  upon 
us,  and  no  sugar  that  comes  into  this  country  gets  a  chance  to  get  to 
the  public  until  the  refiners  have  gotten  them  first. 

Mr.  F0RDN8T.  Your  duty  would  be  1.80  instead  of  1.90  per  100 
pounds  if  the  16  Dutch  standard  was  eliminated  from  the  law? 

Mr.  Bass.  For  flyj"  sugar;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  This  sugar  you  bring  in  and  sell  to  the  refiner.  Has 
dark  sugar,  how  much  duty  do  you  pay  on  that  t 

Mr.  Bass.   1.685. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Now,  suppose  you  should  be  allowed  to  wash  that 
sugar  i 

Mr.  Bass.  We  do  not  need  to  wash  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Well,  let  the  darkness  drain  out  of  it,  or  whatever  yon 
do;  suppose  you  should  do  that;  it  would  be  no  better  sugar  for 
sweetening,  I  suppose? 

Mr,  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  because  as  you  remove  the  color  you  remove 
that  which  is  not  sweet,  and  what  is  left  is  all  sweetness. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Would  that  increase  the  polariscopic  test  of  it* 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  every  time  you  take  impurities  away  it  gets 
better  and  better  by  the  polariscope,  and  you  nave  to  pay  a  hi^er 
and  higher  duty. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  How  much  more  duty  would  you  pay? 

Mr.  Basb.  Three  degrees  more;  the  Government  will  charge  lOJ 
cents  more  duty. 

Mr,  Hinds.  And  you  said  you  pay  now  1 .68  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  l.&S  for  the  dark  sugars.  When  I  turn  it  into  99)° 
it  would  be  white  sugar;  then  I  would  have  to  pay  at  least  10  cents 
more — 10  or  1 1  cents  more — import  duty. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY,  It  would  save  you  10  cents  per  100  pounds  on 
your  sugar  if  the  Dutch  standard  were  eliminated  from  our  laws, 
would  it  not,  when  you  import  your  99}°  sugars? 

Mr.  Bass.  My  benefit  would  not  corns  in  tnat  10  cents.  My  bene- 
fit would  com^  in  having  somebody  bidding  for  the  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  would  save  you  that  much  in  the  tariif  you  pay 
upon  it,  would  it  not?     That  is  what  you  have  said. 

Mr.  Bass,  No,  air;  I  expect  to  pay  more  duty. . 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  said,  and  I  want  to  get  this  clear,  that  if 
the  16  Butch  standard  on  99^°  sugar  were  removed,  instead  of  pav- 
ing 1.90  per  100  pounds  on  it  you  would  pay  1,80  per  100  pounds; 
therefore  you  would  save  10  cents  per  100  pounds  in  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Basr.  Yee,  sir;  you  call  it  the  tariff.  I  call  it  the  penalizir^ 
conditions  of  the  present,  because  nobody  ever  gets  that  duty.  It 
is  sometliing  that  does  not  exist. 

>Ir.  FoBDNEY.  We  do  not  claim  here  that  our  tariff  law  is  penal- 
izing the  people  of  this  country.  It  ma^  penalize  ^on  as  an  importer^ 
and  that  is  what  we  wanted  it  for;  that  is  what  it  was  made  for,  to 
protect  the  industry  at  home. 

The  Chairmas.  In  other  words,  the  Dutch  standard  beneBts 
nobody  on  earth  except  the  refiner,  neither  ths  consumer  nor  anyone 
else,  except  the  refiner ) 

ilr.  Bass.  Not  in  the  imderstanding  of  those  who  understand  its 
operiitions. 

Mr.  FoRD?iEY.  Does  not  that  depend  upon  tlie  price  at  which  the 
refiners  sell  that  article  to  tlie  consumer? 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  absolutely  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  he  gets  it  for  10  cents  less,  he  can  sell  it  for  10 
cents  less, 

Mr.  Bass.  But  he  does  not  do  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  can  he  not  do  that^ 

Mr.  Bass    It  is  possible  if  he  were  working  for  charity;  yes,  sir. 

Mr,  FoBDNEY.  He  does  not  give  anything  away,  but  if  the  law  is 
changed  he  has  saved  10  cents  per  hundretl  pounds. 

Mr.  Bass.  He  won't  save  that,  because  ne  is  going  to  give  me 
more  money.     To-day  he  beats  me  out  of  the  parity. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  consumer  then  pays  it  to  benefit  you? 

Mr.  Bass.  I  have  not  said  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  you  get  the  10  cents  anrl  the  consumer  pays  it, 
it  must  benefit  you. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  will  tell  you  who  gets  it,  sir, 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  You  have  said  you  get  it.  You  said  you  are  going 
to  get  10  cents  more  for  vour  sugar. 

Mr.  Bass.  No;   I  said  1  was  going  to  avoid  a  10-cent  penalty. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  you  get  it  if  you  avoid  it. 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  you  pay  it  you  are  penalized,  and  if  you  do  not 
pay  it  you  are  not  penalized.  Now,  what  difference  is  tliere  between 
gettingit  and  being  penalized i 

Mr.  Bass.  I  have  avoided  a  condition  wliich  prevents  me  from 
being  penalized,  and  in  doin;;  that.  I  am  prevented  from  falling  into 
the  bands  of  the  refiner. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  I  submit  the  witness  is  not  fair  when  he  says  he  will 
get  the  10  cents  per  hundred  pounds  and  not  be  penalized  that  much. 

The  Chairhan.  I  think  -kp  understand  that,  and  we  will  draw  our 
own  c^onclusions. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  am  beaten  out  of  the  parity,  what  you  folks  know  as 
the  Hamburg  parity.  For  instance,  my  sugar  comes  from  Santo 
Domingo,  ana  it  should  net  me  in  New  York  the  equivalent  of  bring- 
ing sugar  from  somewhere  else.  I  can  not  get  that  because  I  can  not 
get  anybody  to  bid  against  them.  Only  the  refiners  take  my  sugar, 
and  that  puts  them  m  a  condition  where  they  can  play  all  sorts  of 
different  interests  against  me.  For  instance,  vou  will  read  in  Willett 
&  Gray:  "The  refiners  are  not  in  the  market  for  San  Domingo  sugars 
to-day." 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Bass,  Mr,  WiJJett  has  testified  and  Dr.  Wiley. 
Chief  Chemist  <if  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  lias  testified  that 
the  American  jwople  have  become  educated  to  the  use  of  refined  white 
sugar.  Now.  you  are  going  to  educate  them  t«  use  your  sugar  which 
IB  not  absolutely  white;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  I  am  going  to  educate  them  to  use  tlie  same  sugar 
that  Mr.  Oxnard  is  handing  them  out  in  I.^niisianu,  nnd  I  do  not  thmk 
he  is  poisoning  them;  is  he! 

Mr.  Hinds,  Mr.  Oxnard  is  making  a  refined  sugar  in  I»irisiana. 

Mr.  Bass.  Is  iie  using  bone  black? 

Mr.  HiNOfi.  No. 

Mr.  Bass.  Tlien  I  do  not  think  he  has  correctly  used  the  word  're- 
finiM."  We  consider  when  we  take  the  juice  from  cane  and  keep  on 
making  and  making  and  making,  and  put  tliat  out  on  tlte  market, 
that  is  primary  production.  If  at  any  time  we  stop  and_  melt  up 
what  we  have  got,  and  filter  and  use  bone  black,  that  is  refining,  sir. 
But  what  is  primary  production  is  not  refining,  and  it  can  not  be  con- 
sidered as  refining. 

Mr.  Hinds,  Mr.  Oxnard  has  said  that  he  has  to  use  very  expensive 
machinery  in  Louisiana, 

Mr.  Bass.  Just  give  us  a  chance  to  indulge  in  that  expensive 
machinery. 

Mr.  FoBDNHT.  Mr.  Oxnard  has  not  testified  he  is  putting  his  sugar 
on  the  market  to  the  consumer;  he  is  preparing  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Bass.  If  "I  am  mistaken  I  will  cut  Oxnard  out,  and  I  will  say 
the  Gramercy  factory.  I  loiow  that  because  I  was  there.  There 
was  a  place  called  the  Gramercy  factory  in  Louisiana  which  made  a 
high-grade,  beautiful  sugar. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Was  it  refined  sugar! 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  it  was  primajy-made  sugar  without  any  refining. 
They  knew  how  to  make  sugar.  Immediately  the  refiners  Bought  up 
that  -place  and  installed  a  bone-black  plant.  This  was  the  place 
where  a  bone-black  plant  was  put  in,  on  the  sugar  estate  of  Gramercy, 
and  to  give  it  a  high-toned  name  they  called  it  the  Gramercy  Refiner}'. 
They  not  only  refined  the  sugars  there,  but  took  their  neigbbora'  sugars 
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The  truth  waa  the  Gramercy  people  could  make  sugar  Id  competitaon 
with  t^  refiners  without  any  bone  black. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  When  was  that/ 

Mr.  Ba88.  Some  time  after  1900,  whatever  the  date  was  wheJi  they 
jiut  the  machineiT  in  the  Gramercy  place. 

Mr,  FoRDNBT.  ^hat  is  wiien  they  were  wiping  out  competition,  so 
»aid{ 

Mr.  Bass.  I  do  Hot  know  whiit  yoii  call  it,  but  ttiey  ntopped  the 
example  of  showing  people  how  to  make  wliite  t^ugiir. 

Mr.  FoBDMEY.  Tliat  is  not  the  condition  to-day,  so  we  have  not 
anv  of  tliat  sugar. 

Mr.  Babs.  Of  course,  they  do  not  do  that  now. 

Mr.  Hinds.  We  have  been  given  to  understand  here  in  some  of  the 
testimony  that  primaiy  sugar  was  made  in  Louimana  by  ramply 
lettiiig  it  drain.  How  do  you  make  your  primary  sugar  in  Santo 
Domingo  ? 

Mr.  Bass,  First,  permit  the  remark  that  Louisiana  has  always 
been  very  far  behind.  The  highest  grade  of  sugar  manufacture 
was  in  Cuba,  where  we  have  had  to  make  sugar  under  iwiverse  condi- 
tions, and  uae  all  skill,  mechanical,  chemical,  and  everything  wc 
could.  We  make  sugar  at  once,  as  I  suy,  without  any  bone  black, 
simply  hot  pui^ng, 

Mr.  Hinds.  Now,  what  is  hot  purging  1 

Mr.  Bass.  That  means  when  you  have  got  your  liquor  so  thick 
it  b  full  of  crystals  of  molasses,  and  the  next  thing  is  to  separate 
the  molasses  from  the  crystals.    That  separation  is  called  purging. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  mean  tbe.liquor  that  is  boiling  in  your  boilers  t 

Mr.  Bass.  It  has  already  been  boiled.  You  have  got  it  up  to  a 
thick  consistency  of  crystals  and  molasses,  and  the  next  thing  is 
to  get  the  crystals  away  from  the  molasses.  That  particular  act  is 
called  purging  the  sugars. 

Mr.  HmD8.  What  do  you  do  that  with  f 

Mr.  Bass.  With  a  centrifugal  machine,  a  picture  of  which  I  showed 
you  yesterday.  That  revolves  around  very  rapidity,  and  the  gauze 
18  on  the  ^ide  and  the  centrifugal  f(»-ce  pushes  this  up  gainst  the 
side,  and  the  Hquor  runs  through  while  the  crystals  remam  on  the 
inside.  Then,  if  it  is  free  purgmg,  you  do  not  have  to  do  anything 
much  to  it,  but  if  the  primaty  canes  have  been  full  of  gum  or  imma- 
ture juice,  or  there  has  been  what  is  called  false  grain  gotten  in 
there,  it  refuses  to  purge.  The  molasses  does  not  go  away  very 
easily  in  that  case.    All  we  have  to  do  is  to  put  a  little  water  m  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  that  the  sugar  we  see  referred  to  as  Cuban 
centrifugals  ^ 

Mr.  Bass.  Cuban  centrifugal  means  this  same  sugar  I  am  talking 
about  now,  with  the  molasses  very  poorly  taken  a,wa,y  from  it.  For 
instance,  the  high  skilled  and  the  rdghest  priced  labor  in  Cube  to-day 
is  employed  in  the  art  of  taking  the  molasses  and  adding  it  into  the 
pan  so  tney  make  sugar  just  96,  and  keep  loading  and  carrying  as 
much  molasses  to  the  New  York  market  as  it  will  stand.  Those  are 
the  highest  paid  men  on  the  island  of  Cuba  to-day,  people  who  know 
how  to  take  the  molasses  and  inject  it  into  the  pan.  Those  are  called 
soft  sugars.     Certain  places  supply  hard  sugars  and  othera  soft  sugars. 

There  is  another  thing  about  the  16  Dutch  standard,  and  that  is 
the  second  sugars.    After  we  have  rung  of?  the  first  sirup^it>  is^^iU 
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rich  in  matter  wbich  we  c&n  CTystallize,  so  we  take  that  and  huA 
it  a  Becond  time  and  from  that  we  make  second  sugars,  "niey  wl 
polarize  anywhere  from  88  to  92.  Those  are  called  aecond-grult 
sugars.  Now,  the  refiner's  logical  function  is  to  eo  out  and  bur  thit> 
low  sugars  and  make  them  h^h  sugars  and  hand  them  to  the  Ameri- 
can public.  But  instead  of  tnat  if  a  cargo  comes  to  New  York  and 
has  second-grade  sugars  in  it,  they  say  "We  do  not  want  that  »rf^. 
Can  you  give  us  a  cargo  of  all  first  sugars*"  and  they  are  discouram 
the  production  of  all  second-grade  sugars,  and  that  is  what  caused t» 
island  of  C'uba  to  import  a  great  many  high-grade  chemists  to  trv  ud 
handle  all  the  sugars  first.  Then  the  sugar  plantation  makes  what  e 
called  all  first,  but  in  making  all  first  they  run  a  chance  of  mokinei^ 
or  95  sugars,  because  they  are  carrying  the  seconds  in  with  thenrsi 
sugars.  There  are  some  sugar  States  that  take  the  high-grade  P7 
sugars  and  they  let  them  lun  down  together  in  a  bin  and  mech&nicallT 
combine  them  and  ship  that  to  New  York  and  get  away  with  unlMd- 
ing  the  seconds  on  to  the  Americans  with  the  first.  The  firsts  tli^it 
do  not  polarize  97,  They  are  9S  or  96,  but  they  have  unloaded  the 
second  sugars  in  the  same  bag  with  the  first. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MB.  KOBEBT  PATTEBSON  BTTEEr. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  ohairmaa. 

The  Chaibhan.  Mr.  Rithet,  will  you  give  the  committee  your  Wl 
name? 

Mr,  Rithet,  Robert  Patterson  Ritliet. 

The  Chaiemas.  Your  residence  ? 

Mr.  Rithet,  San  Francisco. 

The  Chairman.  Your  occupation  ( 

Mr.  Rithet.  Merchant  and  president  of  the  California  &  Hawtiian 
Su^r  Refining  Co. 

The  Chairman,  How  long  have  you  been  president  of  that  com- 
pany 1 

Mr,  Rithet.  Since  it  was  started  in  1897, 

The  Chairman  Are  you  a  large  stockholder  or  a  considenw 
stockholder  in  the  company,  besides  being  its  president  I 

Mr.  Rithet.  I  owned  stock  when  it  was  started,  but  it  was  recon- 
structed some  years  ago,  and  the  Sugar  Factors  Co.,  of  Honolulu,  on 
the  control  of  the  stock. 

The  Chairman.  However,  you  are  still  its  president? 

Mr.  Rithet.  I  am  still  its  president,  and  there  is  some  stock  in  f? 
name. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  principal  owners  of  the  company' 

Mr.  Rithet,  The  Sugar  Factors  Co.,  of  Honolulu, 

The  CiiAmMAN.  Is  t^t  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes, 

The  Chairman.  The  Sugar  Factors  Co.,  of  Honolulu,  owns  tt"s 
concern  called  the  Califorma  &  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Co.) 

Mr.  Rithet,  And  Col.  Spaulding  is  an  individual  stockholder' 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  Col,  Spaulding? 

Mr.  Rithet.  He  is  a  Hawaiian  sugar  planter. 

The  Chairman.  Who  owns  a  majority  of  tie  stock? 

Mr.  Rithet.  The  Sugar  Factors  Co.,  of  Honolulu.  , , 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  a  corporation  of  the  Hawaiian  IsUmi*' 

ilr.  Rithet.  Yes. 
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The  Chaoiman.  And  Col.  Spaulding  is  a  minority  stockholder! 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  air. 

The  Chaisman.  Are  there  any  other  minority  stockholders  '< 

Mr.  RrrHBT.  I  think  those  are  all. 

The  Chaibhan.  Those  are  the  two  Btockholders  ^ 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibhan.  In  what  proportion  do  they  own  it? 

Mr.  RiTHET,  I  think  50,000  shares  is  the  Cf4>ital  of  the  company, 
$5,000,000,  and  Col.  Sjjaulding  of  that  owns  about  5,800  shares. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  a  large  sugar  planter? 

Mr.  RiTHET,  Welt,  he  is  not  now.  He  used  to  be  a  laige  sugar 
planter. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  a  stockholder  in  the  Sugar  Factors  Co.  t 

ifr.  Rn-HET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  he  owns  an  interest  besides  his  interest  as 
a  stockholder  in  the  refineiy  ? 

Mr.  Rfthet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  this  company  get  its  supply  of  raw 
sugar! 

Mr.  RiTHET.  From  the  Sugar  Factors  Co.  and  the  allied  planta- 
tions in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  Chairman.  Entirely  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Well,  not  entirely.  We  have  to  buy  some  duty-paid 
sugar  for  certain  trades;  that  is,  the  canning  trade,  which  is  entitled 
to  a  drawback  on  imports,  and  we  can  only  use  in  that  trade  duty- 
paid  sugar. 

The  Chaibhan.  The  bulk  of  your  sugar,  however,  comes  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  from  this  Sugar  Factors  ('o.  and  their  allied 
plantations  1 

Mr.  RrrBET.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  John  X>.  Spreckels  interested  in  that  com- 
pany in  any  way) 

Mr.  RiTHET.  He  is  not;  in  no  way  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  relations  of  anv  sort  with  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  when  I  say  "you  '  I  mean  your  corpo- 
ration I 

Mr,  RiTHET,  No- none  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  own  any  intere.st,  direct  or  indirect,  in 
your  corporation  or  its  stock  ? 

Mr.  RiTHBT.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  trade  agreements  with  them  of  any 
kind  whatever? 

Mr.  RiTHKT.  None  whatever. 

The  Chaihman.  Is  there  any  apportionment  of  territory  between 
you  and  them  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  None. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  agree  with  them  as  to  what  territory  you 
shall  sell  your  sugar  in  or  thev  shall  ship  theirs  in  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET,  No;  we  get  all  the  busmess  we  can,  and  I  suppose 
they  do  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  consult  with  them  about  that  t 

Mr.  RrrHBT.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  territory  do  you  market  your  sugars  ? 

UigmzecDyGoOglc 
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Mr.  KrruBT.  I'he  Pacific  coast  territory  aiul  the  Missouri  River 
points. 

The  CUAmHAN.  You  get  as  far  east  as  the  Missouri  River  points' 

Mr,  RiTHET.  Yea. 

The  CuAiRHAN.  And  cover  all  the  intervening  territory,  to  some 
extent;  at  least,  as  far  as  your  production  will  permit? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  txe  11  States  in  what  we  call 
Pacific  coast  territory. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  name  them? 

Mr.  KiTHET.  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Mjch^ran. 
Montana,  Wyoming  Utah,  Nevada,  and  CMorado.  Misaouri  is  in 
another  district.  We  call  that  the  Missouri  district,  and  tlie  other 
district  is  the  Pacific  Coast  district. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  to  Missouri? 

Mr,  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  farther  east  than  Missouri/ 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Well,  very  rarely. 

Mr,  Rakkr.  Do  tou  ship  to  Mkinesota) 

Mr.  RiTHET.  I  ao  not  think  sto;  not  very  much.  We  mar  ship 
there  occasionally. 

The  Chairman.  Mr,  Rithet,  were  you  president  of  the  California  <t 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Co.  in  lfi03  ? 

Mr.  RrrHBT.  I  was. 

The  (^airbian.  Do  you  remember  making  a  contract  with  John 
D.  Spreckels  and  William  11.  Hannam,  directors  of  the  Weetem 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  in  that  year? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  No,  sir;  I  'do  not.  I  remember  having  a  contract 
with  D.  Y.  Campbell,  our  lawyer. 

The  Chairman,  A  contract  with  D.  Y,  Campbell? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yea,  air. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  your  contract  with  vour 
own  lawyers,  but  there  has  been  some  testimony  given  by  ^Ir.  John 
D.  Spreclcels,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  if  this  is  niDstantially  true: 

In  April,  1903.  John  D.  Spreckek  and  Wilham  U.  Huinam,  both  of  whom  w»ic 
direclorB  of  the  Wefltern  Suf^  Running  <.'o..  eBueed  their  e '"  ' —    " 


agreement  with  the  California  A  Ilawaiiaii  Sn;^  Refining  Co.,  whereby  it  waa  nt>- 
from  imported  raw  bu^,  and  from  erllinp.  shipping,  or  dititribnting  thmu)cb<ftn  the 


vided  that  (he  California  &  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Co.  should  for  ihr^  yiare  b 
April,  1903,  refrain  from  importing  raw  BUgar  and  ^m  tnanutacturiiig  rplui^  bu 


'eral  SiAtee  and  Ten-itorien  of  the  United  IStates  Any  reftned  mxmz.  and  pumit 
Wexleni  Sugar  lietining  (.'o.  In  market  or  refine  sugar  manufactured  by  it  fram  stt^i 
beetfl,  and  to  receive,  use.  and  pay  for  all  raw  sugar  thereafter  tg  arrive  frai>  tDF 
Hawaiian  Talands  for  California  A  Hawaiian  Sugar  Itefining  Co.,  for  which  it  had  c«i- 
tracted  with  certain  planters,  and  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  to  pay  CaliAjraii 
i  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refilling  Co.  for  ils  refined  augsn  mAA  by  it  upon  an  agreed  baiif , 
and  io  addition  tn  pay  it  f300,OQO  each  year  of  the  agmemeat. 

Is  tliat  true  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Tlitit  ia  aulratAntially  correct;  yes,  sir.  The  nmnes  are 
not.     I  do  not  remomher  Hairnam. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  heatr  of  Spceckcfe  in  this  trMtsartioft ! 

Mr,  Rithet.  Yes,  sir;  the  transaction  was  really  with  the  'Western 
Sugar  Refining  Cn. 

The  Chairman.  And  Spreckels  represented  the  Western  in  tliK 
negotiation? 

Mt.  Rithet.   Yes;  and  I  represented  the  other  company. 

The  Chairman,  Is  that  a  fair  statement  of  what  you  did  t^ree  to  t 
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Mr.  RiTiiET.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  cio  not  desire  to  oorre^^t  tliut  iit  ulH 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Xo;  except  this,  the  way  it  is  put  tliere  it  would 
look  fis  if  tlie  stjpuhitions  wore  easy  to  make,  l>ut  tliey  wer«  not. 
It  Wits  not  Oiisily  made,  and  it  was  uut  oa.sily  got. 

Tlio  Chairman.  You  mean  there  whb  a  goo<l  deal  iif  ditlicuity 
about  getting'tbo  contract  made? 

Mr,  RiTiiET.  Yea. 

The  CuAntHAK.  But  you  finally  did  get  it  made,  after  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty,  and  it  was  substantially  as  I  have  outlmed? 

Mr.  RiTBET.  Yea,  sir;  subatantiafly  so. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  continue; 

From  April,  1903,  to  April.  ISOG,  after  enterin);  into  UitH  agreeinene,  California  A 
Hawaiian  Bugar  R«tioing  Co.  cloMd  iU  factory  and  kept,  it  cloaed  and  refrained  ftom 
purchaBiDg  any  raw  sugar  or  sugar  beeU  and  manufacturing  an^  raw  augar  m'  sugar 
Deete  into  refined  sugiar,  and  from  wllinf!.  ahippinft,  or  dintnbHtinf;  any  refined  sugar 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  RiTHET,  We  did  not  operate  at  all  <luring  those  years.  It 
was  under  a  lease,  as  I  understood  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  substantially  the  contract,  as  I  have  ovit- 
lincd  it  to  yi>u  i 

Mr.-  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Rithet,  is  there  anvtliing  further  you 
care  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  other  tlian  what  has  Men 
covered  by  the  questions  I  have  asked  t 

Mr,  Rithet,  No;  I  do  not  know  of  anything,  unless  you  want  some 
information  as  to  the  working  out  of  tlie  arrangement  and  as  to  the 
fact  we  liave  been  entirely  imiependent  ever  amce  we  started.  We 
started  as  an  independent  institution  and  we  have  been  independent 
ever  since,  except  during  that  period,  and  we  did  that  because  we  had 
reasons  of  necessity  for  doing  it. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  mind  telling  the  committee  what  those 
reasons  were  t 

Mr.  Rithet,  I  will  be  verj-  glad  to.  We  had  been  fighting,  I  think, 
for  five  years  or  more. 

The  C&iAiRMAN.  Fighting  whom  ? 

Mr,  Rithet,  The  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.;  that  is,  the  company 
of  John  D,  Spreckels. 

The  Chair-man.  Ami  that  is  the  company  in  which  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  also  intercste^l  t 

Mr.  Rithet,  Yes,  sir;  but  it  was  called  the  Western  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  W?  had  been  endeavoring  lo  build  up  a  trade  and  hold  it.  We 
hail  succeede<l  in  doing  that  fairly  well,  and  we  had  reserved  for  our 
purposes  about  .50,000  tons  of  sugar  a  year.  Before  starting  the 
refinery,  I  miglit  tell  you,  we  were  induced  to  do  so  because  we  were 
told  by  Mr.  Spreckels,  sr.,  who  was  then  in  control,  that  he  would 
not  make  a  contract  with  us.  We  ha<l  had  a  contract  previous  to 
that  time  for  15  or  20  years. 

Tlie  Chairman.  A  contract  of  what  kind  * 

Mr.  Rithet.  A  contract  for  our  raws.  The  object  of  our  starting 
up  was  to  find  a  market  for  our  raws  in  the  Pacific  territory,  which 
we  claimed,  being  the  nearest  to  us  in  tJie  United  States,  we  were 
entitled  to;  and  they  liad  been  making  a  contra<-t  until,  I  think,  it 
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was  in  1S!)7.     Then  Mr.  Sprerkels  said  he  would  not  give  us  a  rm- 
traot  anv  longer. 

The  (SiAiRMAX.  How  did  he  control  the  supply  of  raws? 

Mr.  RiTiiET.  He  did  not  control  the  supply  of  raws.  Hebou^rf 
tliem. 

The  Chairman.  And  lie  would  not  let  you  have  any  of  themf 

Mr.  RiTHET,  He  would  not  give  us  a  rontrart.  He  woulti  nol 
l>uy  our  raws. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  running  a  refinery  ( 

Mr.  RiTiiET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  was  the  only  refinery  there  t 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yea,  sir. 

Tlie  CuAiBHAN.  And  then  you  started  this  company  t 

Mr.  RiTiiET.  Yes,  sir;  to  protect  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  make  this  ngrecmont  about  ciosinp 
down  your  factory '! 

Mr.  ItiTHET.  \\'v  won?  short  of  working  capital,  and  I  wantnl  lo 
have  a  little  time  to  look  over  the  situation  and  see  what  I  couM  d", 
and  I  agreed  t<)  lease  the  property  for  three  years. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  Xow.  after  you  did  establish  this  rcfinerj".  the 
California  &  Hawaiian  Co..  wa-s  the compotition  pretty  fierce  betwefD 
you  an<I  the  AVestern  '. 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes;  and  it  is  now. 

The  Chairm.\n.  \Vas  it  what  you  commonly  call  in  trade  parUnrc 
"cutthroat  competition?" 

Mr.  RmiET.  I  think  it  was  as  near  as  you  could  get  t.o  it. 

The  Chairman,  And  that  is  what  induced  you  to  make  this  agree- 
ment with  the  Western  i 

Mr.  RmiET.  We  had  been  in  beets,  too,  and  had  lost  monev  on 
beets,  and  while  we  never  lost  very  much  on  the  refining,  we  din  lo** 
money  on  the  beets, 

Tlie  CiLMRMAN.  .\nd  the  competition  had  kept  you  from  mflkinp 
profitable  returns* 

Mr,  RiTHET.  Yes;  and  it  was  getting  more  difficult  all  the  time, 
and  we  thought  we  might  play  a  little  bit  of  the  game,  too. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  leased  out  to  your  competitor  t 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes;  we  had  contracts  with  our  own  people  for  the 
raw  sugar,  and  we  compelled  them  to  take  those  contracts. 

Tlie  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  said:  "Now  take  over  our 
contracts  and  pay  us  $20(1,000  a  year  and  we  will  not  refine  any  sugar  • 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes;  and  tlieynad  to  j)urchafle  their  raw  sugar  frooi 
those  who  Mere  associated  with  me  m  the  refining,  which  if**  *° 
important  matter  to  ,is,  because  it  shut  out  the  others  a  little,  ana 
then  they  were  easier  subjects  to  work  on  when  wo  wanted  to  rw*"- 
struct  again ;  and  we  did  reconstruct  and  we  got  through  all  Tifcht. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  contract  ? 

Mr.  RiTRET.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

The  (-HAIRMAN.  Where  is  it? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  keep  a  copy  for  your  comnany! 

Mr.  RiTHET.  I  do  not  know.  I  will  liave  to  retor  tliat  to  our 
lawyer.     He  got  all  that. 

■file  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  facts  about  what  has  beeotne"' 
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Mr.  RiTHET.  I  do  not. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Did  you  sign  the  contract? 

Mr.  RiT^BT.  I  think  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  retain  a  copy  of  so  important  a 
document  i 

Mr.  RrrHBT.  I  do  not  know.  My  copy  probably  was  destroyed  in 
the  fire. 

The  Chairman.  You  remember  signing  the  contract  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  That  is  my  belief;  yes,  Bir, 

The  Chairhan.  Now,  do  you  have  any  recollection  at  all  as  to 
whether  you  retiuned  a  copy  of  it  or  not?  Was  not  the  contract 
executed  in  duphcate  ? 

Mr.  RrTHKT.  I  think  if  the  copy  was  retained,  it  was  probably 
retained  by  Mr.  Campbell. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Mr.  Campbell  present  at  the  negotiations  * 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Well,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  present  when  the  cohtract  was  signed  ? 

Mr,  RiTHET.  No ;  if  a  contract  was  made  it  was  drawn  by  him  and 
it  was  signed  at  his  request,  but  we  are  quite  at  sea  as  to  whether  it 
was  signed  or  not.     I  beheve  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  you  kept  a  copy  of  it,  you  say  it  went  to 
your  lawyer  with  your  other  papers  ? 

Mr,  RiTHET.  Or  else  it  was  in  our  safe. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  either  event  you  think  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  fire  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  I  know  it  must  have  been  destroyed. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  made  any  search  for  it  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  can  not  find  it? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  I  can  not  find  any  sign  of  it  at  all. 
,   The  Chairman.  I  have  statfed  substantially  what  its  contents  were  I 

Mr.  RiTHBT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  How  many  shares  of  stock  are  there  in  your  company  t 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Fifty  thousand. 

Mr.  Malbt.  And  Col.  Spanlding  owns  5,800' 

Mr.  Rfthet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt,  And  the  par  value  of  the  shares  is  $100  a  share? 

Mr.  RiTMKT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  did  you  linppcn  to  go  back  into  the  business  after 
you  once  made  this  contract  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  That  was  part  of  the  play  T  told  you  about.  We 
wore  taking  a  rest  for  three  years  to  get  in  shape  to  got  back  in  again 
and  fight. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  you  rnised  the  monev  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes;  we  got  new  stocklioldors  and  we  declined  to 
renew  the  contract,  absolutely,  when  the  lease  ex]>ired. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  with  this  new  financing  and  new  encouragement, 
you  have  been  able  to  hold  vnnr  own  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Oh,  yes.  We  arc  aa  big  aa  any  oj  them  now,  but  we 
have  no  affiliation  and  no  nssocintion  whatever  with  anybody. 

The  ("^airman.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  Western 
is  now  owned  by  the  American  Co.  or  not  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  I  saw  onlv  a  newspaper  report  to  that  effect. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  thatf     ,on\i^ 
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Mr,  RiTUBT.  \o;  I  do  "not  know  about  that, 

Mr.  Rareb.  I  understand,  Mr.  Rithet,  the  Ha-waiian  Su^- 
Factors  Co.  reduces  the  raw  sugar  in  Hawaii  4 

Mr,  RiTHBT.  They  do. 

Mr,  Raker,  And  tliat  company,  the  Sugar  Factors  Co.,  own  >ii 
of  the  stock  of  the  California  &  Hawaiian  Refining  Co.  except  3,80C 
shares  ? 

Mr,  Rithet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  not  own  a  little  of  it? 

Mr.  Rithet.  It  is  in  my  name,  juat  to  qualify  mo  as  a  director. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  Who  else  is  qualified  as  a  director  besides  vounAK ! 

Mr.  Rtthet,  Warren  J).  Clark,  Frank  B.  Andersen,  Wallace  M. 
Alexander,  W.  H.  Huntington,  August  Hambut^,  D,  Y,  Campbell. 
and  myself. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  this  stock  is  simply  held  by  them  as  Uustses  for 
the  purpose  of  qualifying  as  directors  f 

Mr,  RiTHKT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  The  Sugar  Factors  Co.  has  a  contract  witli  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co.,  wliich  haa  heretofore  been  entered  in  the 
record  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Tlint  contract,  as  entered  in  the  record,  is  coirwt, 
is  it ! 

.  Mr.  Rithet.  T  believe  so.  We  have  a  stipulatioB  of  so  mucb 
reser\-e  for  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  American  Sugar  Refini^  Co.'s 
contract,  and  we  do  not  have  to  get  any  authority  from  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  for  our  supplids. 

Mr.  Raebr.  The  point  I  was  getting  at  is,  you  have  coBCracted.  or 
this  Sugar  Factors  Co.  has  contracted  all  their  sugar  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  except  50,000  tone  -- 

Mr.  Rithet  (interposii^).  More  than  that;  150,000  tons  now. 

Mr.  Raker.  All  their  sugar  in  the  Hawaiian  Islant^  except  150.000 
tons,  wliich  you  reserve  exclusively  for  your  factory? 

Mr.  Rithet.   Ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  the  Sugar  Factors  Co.  donotsell  to  anyone  else  on 
the  Pacific  coast  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  Does  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  handle  any  of 
that  sugar  on  the  Pacific  coast  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  We  have  sold  to  them  once  or  twice,  but  not  latelv. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  do  they  not  sell  to  the  Western  Sugar  Refining 
Co.! 

Mr.  Rithet.  Well,  we  are  human. 

Mr,  Raker.  What  is  the  object  of  that  ?    , 

Mr.  Rithet.  They  think,  and  perhaps  it  is  a  narrow-minded  viev 
to  take,  but  they  do  take  that  view  on  the  islands,  that  they  might 
be  assisting  a  competitor. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  they  sold  it  to  the  Westwn  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Rithet,  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  only  reason  Iknow  of, 

Mr.  Raker.  Can  you  give  any  distinction,  so  f ar  aa  the  real  fact^ 
are  concerned,  between  selling  directly  to  the  Amenoan  Sugar  Refitt- 
ing Co.  all  of  the  sugar  except  what  you  naerve  and  sdlme  it  to  » 
company  in  which  fhev  own  half  of  tne  atoctct  Cui^you  draw  auv 
distmction  at  aU  i  '  _, „  LiOOOlc 
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Mr.  RiTHET,  One  is  for  the  New  York  market  and  the  other  is  for 
the  Pacific  coast  market. 

Mr.  Kaker.  I  uaderstand  that;  but  what  is  the  purpose  of  it? 
There  must  be  something  bttck  of  it ! 

Mr.  RrTHET,  Juat  to  prevent  them  from  competing  too  strongly  on 
the  coast,  that  is  all.  I  do  not  see  anything  else.  The  New  York 
market  and  the  San  Frauciisco  market  are  separate  markets  altogether. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  extra  quantity 
or  supply  of  sugar  that  would  land  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  bringing 
it  East,  so  that  the  price  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  kept  up  by  the  present 
arrangement } 

Mr.  RiTHET.  No;  I  do  not  think  the  price  has  anything  whatever 
to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  it  were  not  for  this  agreement 
between  the  Sugar  Factors  Co.  ancl  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
would  not  this  sugar  come  to  San  Francisco  natural^,  because  of  its 
location,  because  of  the  freight  rate,  and  a  factory  being  there  which 
could  refine ;  and  would  not  that  great  terribMy  you  speak  of  get  sugar 
much  cheaper  than  they  now  do  owing  to  this  contract  with  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co. ;  and  therefore  this  contract  does  keep  up  the 
price  of  sugar  on  the  western  coast. 

Mr.  RrTHET.  All  the  time  I  have  been  in  the  sugar  business,  for  the 
last  26  or  30  years,  the  prices  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  New  York  have 
been  regulated  by  the  world's  prices,  I  do  not  think  it  would  a;ffcct 
the  deliveries  or  the  prices  one  i)afticle  if  we  were  not  to  sliip  to  New 
■^"ork.  We  have  always  shipped  to  New  York,  even  before  this  com- 
pany was  in  existence.  We  shipped  to  New  York  and  marketed  our 
supply  in  New  York,  because  it  is  a  lai^er  market.  The  Pacific  mar- 
ket is  not  sufl^cient  to  absorb  the  products  of  the  islands  now.  They 
have  grown  so  much  they  could  not  take  it.  And  then  we  have  the 
beets  to  be  taken  care  of.  They  are  marketed  principally  in  the  local 
market,  and  consequently  we  are  shut  out. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  isjust  wli«t  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  Your  prices 
and  the  prices  df  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  are  pTactJcally  the 
same  on  the  eOSKt. 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  about  that.  Of  necessitj',  they 
must  be  the  same. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  I  do  not  know  anything  nboitt  the  necessity,  of  course, 
and  I  just  want  the  facta. 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Will  you  let  ffle  explain  that  * 

Mr,  Raker.  I  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  explain  it.  I  just  want 
the  facts. 

Mr,  Rprmr.  Thete  are  only  two  of  us  ttiere.  Now,  there  is  a  very 
limited  market,  and  each  one  of  us  has  our  own  customers.  If  we 
are  10  cents  under  the  Western  to-day,  we  wiH  get  all  She  business, 
and  we  can  not  take  care  of  it.  If  the  Western  is  iO  cents  under  us, 
they  Would  get  all  the  business,  and  I  d»  not  think  they  could  take 
care  of  it  for  very  k)rffi;.  Wfl  hat«  fnogttt  Ihart  out,  and  I  have  never 
been  able  to  make  a  ssnMite  t^t  would  fit  a  poeition  of  tb»t  kind  with- 
out goir^  back  to  the  old  i^a.  For  itiftttmoe,  we  nm  selliK^  So-day  at 
.'S.IO  or  &.20  or  &.90;  they  wilt  se)!  at  6.f  6  at  5.26  or  5M,  jnst  as  We  sre 
selling.  If  tH«y  mo*e,  we  movJe;  Orif  we  move,  thefy  move,  \nt%  we 
have  to  move  together. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  tacit  or  geatle- 
men's  understanding 

Mr.  RiTHET  (interposing).  None  what«ver,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Just  one  moment;  I  had  not  finished  my  question.  In 
jour  business  relations  you  work  so  that  the  price  will  be  the  same  1 

Mr.  RiTHET.  No;  we  do  not.  We  are  compelled  to  work  according 
to  the  conditions  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Rakeh.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  RrTHET.  Yoli  are  making  us  out  to  do  that  by  arrangement. 

Mr.  Raker.  Oh,  no. 

\lr.  RiTBET.  And  we  <)o  not  do  that,  because  we  are  as  far  apart  as 
the  poles. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  do  not  want  to  assume  that,  an<l  I  am  not  assuming 
that. 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Well,  don't,  please. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  it  comes  about  in  some  way,  by  virtue  of  pub- 
liahing  reports  or  tel^rams,  or  something  else,  and  you  know  the 
price  of  sugar  at  the  other  place,  and  you  both  sell  at  the  same  price 
to  avoid  any  rush  upon  either  one  of  the  businesses. 

Mr.  RrrHBT.  No;  it  is  not  that.  It  is  simply  beoAuse  we  can  not 
do  otherwise. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  can  not  understand  how  you  can  both  keep  at  just 
exactly  the  same  price. 

Mr.  RiTHET.  We  don't.  Sometimes  we  are  up  and  sometimes  they 
are  up.  If  we  go  up,  tliey  follow;  and  if  they  go  down,  we  have  to 
follow.  There  are  only  two  of  us  in  the  business.  The  prices  have 
been  kept  pretty  well,  anyway,  and  I  have  never  had  to  complain 
that  they  were  too  hich  or  too  low,  either.  We  would  have  oeen 
nearly  crowded  out  of  business  if  it  had  not  been  we  had  quite  strong 
support. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  During  the  high  prices  of  sugar  you  both  sold  at  the 
same  price  i 

Mr.  KrrHET.  We  made  no  money  at  all  last  ye^r.  We  did  not 
get  the  benefit  of  the  prices  at  all  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  you  sold  at  practically  the  same  price! 

Mr.  RiTHBT.  We  can  not  help  it. 

Mr.  Rakbe.  And  the  reason  you  did  not  get  any  benefit  out  of 
the  raise  was  because  you  bad  sold  in  advance  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  think  by  virtue  of  this  arrangement  with 
the  Hawaiian  people  and  the  .Ajuerican  Sugar  Refining  Co.  being 
able  to  place  that  quantity  of  sugar  so  as  not  to  overstock  the  market, 
it  keeps  an  even  price  for  the  beet-sugar  people  as  well  as  yourselves 
in  the  West  1 

Mr.  RrruET.  No;  we  have  no  idea  of  that  kind  at  all.  We  are 
marketing  our  own  product,  and  we  are  marketing  it  in  the  way  it 
will  accomplish  the  best  results  for. ourselves;  that  is  to  say,  we 
find  it  cheaper  for  us  to  make  a  contract  with  a  responsible  firm  like 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  I  may  tell  you  that  when  the 
first  contract  of  that  kind  was  made  I  was  on  the  committee,  and  I 
made  the  first  contract  with  B.  H.  Howell  Sons  &  Co.  in  New  York 
for  our  product  to  be  shipped  to  the  Atlantic  coast  here.  That 
contract  was  for  three  years,  and  it  was  carried  out  all  right,  but 
B.  H.  Howell  Sons  &  Co.  had  come  forward  when  the  next  contract 
was  before  us  and  had  to  say  they  could  not  handle  it. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Did  I  underetaDd  you  correctlj  in  saying  that  ff  it  was 
not  for  this  arrangement  between  the  Hawauan  Factors  Co.  and  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  this  great  quantity  of  sugar  would  come 
to  the  port  ot  San  Francisco,  primarily  speaking } 

Mr.  RiTHBT.  No, 

Mr.  Raeer.  And  you  would  get  more  sugar  th&i  could  be  con- 
sumed ( 

Mr.  RiTHET.  We  would  if  we  shipped  all  our  stock  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  would  get  more  sugar  there? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  And  wouldnaTc  to  pay  the  railroad  freight  on  it,  but 
now  we  do  not  do  that.  It  is  a  matter  of  economy  in  nandling  the 
product;  that  is  all  it  is.    It  is  no  combination  and  no  understanding. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  I  am  not  assuming  that,  Mr.  Rithet. 

Mr.  RiTHET.  I  know;  but  you  have  asked  your  questions  a  little 
that  way,  and  so  I  was  a  little  careful. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  This  contract  does  prevent  that  sugar  coming  into  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  RiTHET.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  pro|>er  way  to  put  it.  We 
can  not  market  it  there,  and  we  can  in  New  York,  consequently  we 
send  it  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  will  put  the  question  in  tliis  way:  The  contract  is 
that  tliat  sugar  is  to  be  delivered  in  New  York  ( 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  not  delivered  in  San  Francisco  ? 

Mr.  RtTHET.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  if  it  was  not  dehvered  in  New  York,  leaving  out 
tlie  freiglit  rate  for  a  moment,  the  consequence  would  be  there  would 
be  more  sugar  tlirown  on  the  local  market  tlian  San  Francisco  coiild 
use,  and  that  would  also  cover  the  western  territory  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  consequently  would  bring  ilown  the  price  of  beet 
sugar  as  well  as  refined  sugar  wliich  is  shipped  tliere? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  We  never  suppose  anything  in  the'  sugar  business. 
We  have  to  take  it  just  as  we  find  it.  We  have  to  know  what  the 
effect  is  going  to  be,  and  we  have  got  to  figure  that  out.  We  are  not 
philanthropists.  We  have  to  go  where  the  best  market  is  for  our 
product,  and  we  do  not  consider  wjiether  it  is  going  to  effect  the  beet 
or  any  other  product.  We  just  go  there  because  it  is  the  beat  market. 
There  is  no  other  market  we  coiud  go  to  and  do  as  well. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  Would  not  the  Hawaiian  people  get  more  for  their 
product  if  it  was  delivered  at  tlie  port  of  San  Francisco  instead  of 
shippii^  it  to  New  York  1 

Mr.  RrrHET.  It  would  depend  upon  what  they  could  sell  it  there 
for. 

Mr.  Raker.  Ordinarily,  they  would  have  to  send  it  b^  freight  from 
Sau  Francisco  around  to  New  York,  and  taking  the  freight  from  the 
price  they  get  in  New  York,  if  they  get  the  same  price  at  San  Fran- 
cisco as  at  New  York,  it  would  give  them  more  net  for  their  sugar, 
would  in  not  t 

Mr.  RrrHET.  You  could  not  market  it  there.  We  have  to  con- 
sider that  question.  Ws  can  not  take  a  theoiy.  If  we  sent  it  to 
San  Francisco  we  would  not  have  a  market  there  for  it.  Theoretically 
you  probably  are  all  right,  but  we  as  sugar  men  would  not  want  to  do 
that  kind  ol  thing  unless  it  was  going  to  pay.  uigmze  .j,  GoOQ  Ic 
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Tli«  Chairuan.  If  you  marketed  more  than  the  San  Francisco 
territ<Hy  would  absorb,  th©D  tlie  price  would  Daturally  eo  doivn. 

Mr.  KiTHET.  It  would  have  to  be  sent  to  New  York  by  a  much 
more  expensive  route,  because  oace  in  San  Francisco  it  would  proba- 
bly have  to  go  by  lail  to  New  York,  and  sometimes  we  do  take  more 
there  than  we  uali  market,  and  that  is  when  we  get  into  the  Missouii 
liiver  territory.  We  market  all  we  can  at  Missouri  River  points  in 
competition  with  the  Eastern  refiners.  I  think  you  will  find  that 
out.  1  wish  you  were  in  the  business,  and  then  you  would  find  that 
out. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  another  refinery  in  San  Francisco 
which  closed  down  some  two  yeajs  ago,  was  there  not  ? 

Mr,  RrruETi  The  AmericaD;  yes,  sir. 

The  (^uairmah.  That  refinery  was  established  t^ere  for  the  purpose 
of  refining  sugar  to  supply  the  Western  States  1 

Mr.  HiTHET.  It  was  the  same  crowd.  The  original  fouoders  had 
died,  and  I  had  come  in  as  a  younger  clement  and  took  up  the  fight. 
That  is  all  there  was  to  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  ship  such  quantity  of 
sugar  to  San  Francisco  as  seems  in  the  judgment  of  your  company  to 
be  suflicient  for  that  market,  and  that  the  balance  you  find  a  market 
for  where  you  can  * 

ilr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course,  when  you  have  supplied  the  California 
market,  that  is  all  there  ia  of  it,  I  take  it  ? 

Mr.  RrrHBT.  When  we  have  supplied  the  (California  market,  in 
order  to  make  the  production  as  much  as  possible,  up  to  the  capacity 
of  our  refinery,  we  then  refine  what  we  can  market  in  the  Missouri 
River  territory. 

Mr.  Malby.  When  I  speak  of  California  I  mean  tlie  States  con- 
tiguous to  it,  as  well  as  California. 

Mr.  RiTHBT.  We  do  that  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  coat. 

Mr.  Malby.  My  idea  is  when  you  have  supplied  that  market,  that 
is  all  there  is  to  it.  There  is  no  use  ciog^ng  the  market  by  putting 
on  more  than  .the  market  will  absorb. 

Mr.  RiTHET.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  hence  one  of  the  reasons  you  sell  in  the  New 
York  market  is  because  the  Pacific  coast  marl^et  will  not  take  any 
morel 

Mr.  liiTHET.  Yes,  sir;  you  are  quite  right. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  there  ia  another  reason,  perhaps,  whicJi  occurs  to 
me,  and  that  is,  if  you  landed  all  your  sugar  in  California  there  would 
be  the  question  of  freight  rates  to  be  considered  in  getting  out  the 
surplus, 

Mr.  RiTHET.  That  ia  it.    We  have  that  to  do  now. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  actually  do  send  your  raw  sugars  to  Naw  York 
by  Teliuantepee  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes;  by  Tehuantepec. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  much  does  it  cost  you  to  ship  your  raw  sugars 
that  way  ? 

Mr.  RiTiisT.  I  think  about  S9  a  ton. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  what  would  be  the  ovwland  ratef 

Mr.  RiTHET.  To  the  Miagouri  Biver  it  is  55  cents,  and  that  would  be 
about  $12  a  ton.  ^  ^^^^  ^  Gooy  Ic 
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Mr.  Malby.  if  vou  had  to  send  it  to  New  York,  what  would  be  the 
f  rei^t  t 

MT.  RrrHBT.  I  do  not  know  what  it  would  be  to  New  York.  It 
would  not  be  verj-  much  more,  about  55  cents  or  50  cents  on  raw 
suear. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  there  in  fa<'t  any  combination  between  you  and  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  or  other  companies  by  whicii  you  do  not 
put  more  sugar  on  the  San  Francisco  market?  To  my  mind  the 
reason  you  do  not  do  that  ia  because  a  man  conducts  his  business  along 
those  hnes  which  he  regards  as  the  most  profitable,  perhaps. 

Mr.  RiTVET.  That  is  exactly  what  the  sugar  mm  ao. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  a  man  will  not  attempt  to  sell  100,000  tons  of 
augar  id  San  Francisco  if  there  is  no  market  for  it  '. 

ifr.  RiTHET.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  point,  exactly. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  that  would  perhaps  be  an  answer  to  the  sugges- 
tion aa  to  why  you  send  it  to  New  York  '# 

Mr.  RiTHBT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Not  that  there  U  a  combination,  but  trade  conditions 
lead  you  to  believe  as  a  business  proposition  that  is  the  tiling  to  do? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes:  that  is  exactV  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  Mr.  Claus  Spreckels  testified  he  endeavored  to 
secure  some  sugar  from  your  company  or  from  the  Sugar  Factors  Co. 
and  that  he  offered  you  a  better  price  than  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.  was  offering  and  that  you  would  not  take  it, 

sir.  RrruET.  That  is  a  mistake;  that  is  a  misstatement. 
Mr.  Malby.  Were  yoii  present  at  the  time  t 
Mr.  RiTHBT.  I  think  I  was  the  man  he  complained  of.     I  was  not 
on  the  committee,  but  I  was  there  m  an  advisorj'  position  with  the 
oom^ttee  from  the  islands.     I  suppose  when  you  talk  about  Mr. 
Claus  Spreckels  you  mean  Gus  Spi-eckelB. 

Mr.  Malby.  C.  A.  Spreckels. 

Mr,  RiTHBT,  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  He  testified  as  follows; 

Mr.  Sprbckbi.r.  At  the  timf  I  wafl  iK^tiatinR  wirh  ihem.  Ibey  had  m<  rfintracl. 

Mr,  Malby.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Sfrbckelh,  About  live  years  Bfto. 

Mr.  Ualby.  And  ihey  had  lio  contract  at  that  timt*? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir.  The  committee  of  the  Factors  Co.,  which  was  appointed 
to  come  on  to  New  York  and  nM;otiatc  with  the  refiners  in  New  York  for  the  purchase 
of  their  product,  came  to  me  and  I  offered  (o  buy  it,  and  wafl  unable  to  Ret  one  pound. 

Mr.  ILllbt.  To  whom  did  they  sell  it  at  that  time? 

Mr.  SpRBCKELa.  Sold  it  to  the  Anioricau  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  you  offer  the  game  prite7 

Mr.  Spreckels.  loffered  to  give  them  a  better  price, 

Mr,  Malbt.  a  better  price  than  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  offered? 

Mr.  SFaaCKELa.  Yes,  sir;  I  Raid  I  would  better  any  price  they  mi^t  offer. 

Mr.  Malby,  Was  the  dei^linatioD  to  sell  bated  upon  anv  question  about  your  finan- 
cial Btandiog,  or  simply  because  they  did  not  wajil  to  sell  to  you? 

Mr.  Spreckklb.  No,  air;  I  voiunteered  the  statement  that,  m  order  that  there  might 
be  no  (question  about  the  financial  atanding,  I  would  give  any  bond  from  any  bank 
thev  muht  desisnate,  and  that  they  would  be  paid  accordingly. 

Mr,  Malbt.  Was  that  an  offer  to  purchase  the  entire  output? 

Mr.  SpRacEELs.  Or  that  part  of  it  which  they  lihoiUd  coalrol. 

Mr.  Halby.  Was  itj onditioned  that  you  should  receive  it  all? 

Mr.  Sprbckkls,  No,  sir;  I  was  ready  t«  take  all  or  any  part  of  it.  Their  objection 
WM  we  could  not  handle  it  all.  1  aaid,  "We  will  take  any  part  of  it,  but,  for  your 
information,  we  can  handle  it  all  and  I  will  handle  it  all." 

Did  you  have  any  such  negotiation  or  consultation  with  Mr.  C.  A. 
Spreckels  f 
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Mr.  RiTHET.  I  fancy  lltere  is  some  mistake  about  that  in  some 
way.  At  the  time  he  refers  to  tliere  the  contract  was  in  existenc«, 
but  it  was  about  to  expire  in  the  following  year,  and  we  generallr 
renewed  the  contract  a  year  previous,  because  we  have  to  ship  in 
March  anil  begin  in  February  and  Januaiy.  We  always  made  our 
contract  a  tittle  in  advance  of  the  expiration  of  the  previous  con- 
tract. I  was  liere  at  that  time,  and  i  had  some  conversatiob  with 
Mr.  C.  A.  Spieckels, 

Mr.  Malby.  That  would  not  be  wholly  inconsistent  with 
Mr.  Spreckles's  statement. 

Mr.  RiTHET,  I  was  just  coming  to  that.  He  said  we  hod  no 
contract , 

The  CiiAiR.MAN,  Well,  if  the  coiitrac^t  was  about  to  expire,  it 
amounts  to  alK>ut  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  RiTHET.  I  liad  some  conversation  with  him  about  that, 
although,  as  I  said,  I  was  not  on  tlie  committee,  but  I  was  here  in  an 
advisorj'  position. 

The  Chairman,  ^'ou  wore  with  the  committee  tlieie  at  the  time 
he  speaks  of '. 

Ml-,  RiTHET.  Xo;    at  that  interview  it  was  alone  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Alone  with  you* 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes.  I  do  not  kaow  liow  maiiv  conversations  he  had 
with  the  committee,  but  he  called  ma  into  his  office  and  I  had  a 
conversation  with  him,  and  he  wanted  to  get  a  chance  to  bid  on  the 
contract.  I  said:  "What  will  you  give,  Mr.  Spreckels?  What  will 
I  say  to  the  committee  you  will  pay  lor  the  augari"  He  said:  "Oh, 
you  go  and  ^^ee  the  American  and  come  back  and  see  me-."  I  said: 
''We  do  not  do  that  kind  of  business;  and  I  am  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind;"  and  we  did  not  go  near  Mr.  Spreckels  again,  and 
I  consider  we  were  perfectly  justified,  when  he  refused  to  give  us  a 
bid  in  tlie  first  instance,  and  we  went  over  to  the  American  and  got 
terms  which  were  satisfactory.  • 

Mr.  Malby.  Then  he  made  no  bid  whatever  to  you  i 

Mr.  RiTHBT.  No. 

Mr.  Malbv.  At  that  time  or  any  other  time? 

Mr,  RiTHBT.  Never. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  he  make  a  bid  to  your  committee  that  you 
know  of? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Not  that  I  loiow  of. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  your  committee  report  back  to  you  that  any 
price  had  been  named  by  Mr.  Spreckels  t 

Mr.  RiTHET.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  offer  to  raise  any  price  the  American  offered? 

Mr.  RrrHET.  I  do  not  know  what  he  would  have  done  In  that  way, 
but  we  do  not  do  business  in  that  way.  I  would  not  go  to  a  concern 
like  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  say:  "Now,  we  want  our 
price  for  this,"  and  name  the  terms  we  would  take,  and  then  get 
them  to  say  they  would  agree  to  that  and  then  go  to  another  buyer. 
I  would  not  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  not  ask  different  people  to  bid  against 
each  other?  • 

Mr.  RiTHBT.  Yes;  but  I  would  not  ask  Mr.  Gus  Spreckels,  if  you 
want  my  opinion. 

The  UHAnuf  AN.  Why  not  ?  r'  i 

'  UigitizecyCiOOglC 
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Mr.  RiTHET.  Because  he  is  a  difRcult  man  to  handle. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Did  he  have  the  capacity  to  take  your  products 

Mr.  RrrHET.  I  do  not  think  he  did  at  that  time.  I  am  sure  he  did 
not.  I  thmk  we  would  have  had  s  fight  on  every  shipment  we  de- 
livered to  him  if  we  had  gone  to  him,  and  we  do  not  want  that.  We 
sugar  men  are  peaceable  men. 

Mr.  FoRDifBT.  Mr.  Rithet,  you  say  there  are  two  refining  com- 
panies on  the  Pacific  coast — your  own  firm  and  some  other  firm? 

Mr.  RiTHBT.  Yes,  sir;  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  FoBDMBT.  Wliat  proportion  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  11 
States  you  have  mentioned  do  you  produce? 

Mr.  Rithet.  I  think  our  capacity  is  about  the  same  as  their  capac- 
ity now. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  are  about  equal? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes.  Your  point  is  very  well  taken,  Mr.  Fordney. 
Mr.  Knapp  brought  that  out,  but  it  was  given  confidentially,  and  I 
could  not  tell  you  what  the  proportions  were  sold  in  the  profitable 
part  of  the  temtoiy  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  what  was  sacrificed,  as 
we  call  it,  on  the  Missouri  River,  but  Mr,  Knapp  had  it  in  that  way, 
and  I  think  he  was  convinced,  at  least  I  imagine  so,  when  he  saw  that, 
that  there  was  absolutelv  no  evidence  of  combiaation  in  any  way, 
because  I  infer  we  did  ratner  more  of  the  profitable  business  than  they 
did,  and  they  had  been  there  for  a  great  many  years  and  had  the 
prest^  of  their  association  with  their  father  in  the  business  uid  his 
mfluence,  and  I  think  wb  did  pretty  well  to  catch  up. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Mr.  Rithet,  if  you  produced  the  same  proportion 
of  that  sugar,  you  could  bother  the  other  man,  or  the  other  man  could 
bother  yoo,  and  one  must  watch  the  other  as  to  the  price  aaked  for 
the  sugar?    , 

Mr.  RrmBT.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  FoEDNBT.  You  could  not  sell  for  more  than  the  other  mao 
asked? 

Mr.  Rithet.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  If  you  were  the  smaller  dealer  and  offered  sugar 
below  his  price,  you  could  bother  him  or  make  him  come  down  to 
your  price  ? 

Mr.  RrTBBT.  Absolutely;  but  we  have  to  keep  our  cutft^mers, 
Mr.  Fordney,  and  customers  are  very  valuable  in  a  market  where 
there  are  only  two  sellers,  as  perhaps  you  know. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  I  understand  that.  You  can  market  no  more 
sugar  than  can  be  consumed  in  that  pariiicular  territory,  and  it  would 
be  futile  to  brii^  more  raw  nugars  to  San  Francisco  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Because  if  you  did  bring  more  to  that  territory  than 
was  consumed  there,  your  freight  East  is  double  what  it  would  be  to 
the  Missouri  River  pomte  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Direct  from  the  point  of  shipment,  yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  How  long  dia  your  compai^  operate  before  you 
entered  into  this  lease  ? 

Mr.  Rtthbt.  From  1897  until  1903. 

Hr.  FoBDNET.  1903,  at  the  time  you  entered  into  the  lease  ? 

Mr.  Rithet,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fobdnbt.  You  say  you  entered  into  the  lease  for  various 
reasons;  first,  you  were  daort  of  coital?  uigmzecDyGooylc 
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Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FOBDNEY.  And  wanted  time  to  better  your  iinsDoi&l  condition  1 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yea;  to  reconstruct. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  And  you  continued  during  the  time  of  that  lease  to 
manufacture  beet  su^ar^ 

Mr.  RiTHET.  No,  8U-;  when  the  lease  was  made,  it  was  in  March, 
and  we  had  already  planted  part  of  that  year's  crop  of  beets,  and  I 
arranged  with  the  Western  that  we  would  run  our  beet  plant,  but 
that  we  would  dissolve  our  selling  organization,  and  they  would  sell 
out  beet  su^ar,  and  we  were  to  pay  them  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound, 
which  we  did. 
'    Mr.  FOBDNEY.  For  selling  those  sugars  1 

Mr,  RiTHBT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNET,  During  the  time  that  lease  was  in  existence,  three 
years,  they  paid  you  $200,000  per  year  for  the  leased 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes. 
'    Mr.  FoHDNET.  They  paid  that  in  quarterly  payments.     I  think 
that  was  mentioned  here. 

Mr,  RrrHKT,  Yee,  sir;  they  did. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  And  you  did  recuperate  and  prepare  to  go  into  the 
business  again  at  the  end  of  that  lease  ? 
'    Mr.  RiTHBT.  We  did. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY,  But  in  the  meantime  you  succeeded  in  getting  a  very 
satisfactory  contract  with  Mr,  Spreckels  to  take  your  raw  sugars  t  ' 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  I  presume  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  making 
the  lease  T 

Mr.  RiTHET.  We  got  everything  covered  that  we  had  any  liability 
on.     We  were  liable  for  the  raws,  and  we  made  him  take  them  over. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Have  you  any  further  explanation  along  the  line  I 
have  just  asked  you  wmch  you  would  like  to  make  t 

Mr.  RiTHET.  No;  I  think  I  have  covered  the  ground  fairly  well. 
Of  course,  we  were  in  a  hole  a  tittle,  as  I  thought;  and  as  a  prudent 
measure  I  thought  it  best  to  take  time  and  recover  my  breath,  as  it 
irere.  and  we  did  that,  and  since  we  have  got  started  again  we  have 
absolutely  refused  to  make  such  an  arrangement. 
'  Mr.  FoRDNET.  The  San  Francisco  market  could  not  take  and  does 
Hot  take  all  of  the  Hawaiian  raws  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Oh,  no. 
;    Mr.  FoBDNBT.  A  large  amount  must  go  to  the  Atlantic  coast  t 

Mr.  RiTHBT,  They  produce  now  600,000  tons,  practically. 

Mr,  FOBDNEY,  And  you  Mm  to  bring  sufficient  raws  to  the  Pacific 
coast  for  the  market  on  that  coast  ? 
'     Mr.  RiTHBT.  Yea,  sir;  exactly, 

'    Mr,  HiNca.  Mr,  Rithet,  it  is  quite  a  difficult  matter  to  find  a  cos- 
tomer,  even  in  New  York,  who  can  take  your  whole  product,  is  it  not  i 

Mr.  RrraET.  Yes,  sir;   I  think  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
are  about  the  only  people  who  could. 

Mr.  HiMiw,  Arbuckles  could  not  i 

Mr.  RiTHBT,  Arbuckles  said  they  could  not. 

Mr.  HiHDS.  I  beUeve  they  so  testified  in  a  hearing  three  years  ago  I 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoEDifBT.  It  is  human  nature  in  every  line  of  businees,  is  it 
•   not,  to  get  the  liighest  price  obtainable,  at  least  up  ta  a  reasonable 
profit? 
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Mj.  Kithet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  And  that  is  what  you  practice  in  the  sugar  business  ? 
Mr.  RiTHBT.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rithet,  is  it  true  or  not  that  when  the  beet 
crop  comes  on  the  market  it  affects  the  price  of  sugar  1 

Mr.  RiTHBT.  It  has  no  effect  on  it  whatever.  The  price  is  regu- 
lated by  the  world's  price  in  Europe,  and  you  can  not  get  away  from 
it;  and  the  price  is  r^ulated  by  supply  aiid  demand,  barring  occa- 
sionally a  few  rich  men  who  speculate  in  sugar  and  who  jump  the 
price  up  beyond  what  it  ought  to  be  very  often ;  but  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that  whatever. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  During  this  last  season  we  claim  our  domestic  crop 

in  Michigan  did  have  some  effect  upon  the  pr'ce  of  sugar 

Mr.  Rithet.  I  beg  Jfichigan's  pardon. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY  (continuing).  As  quoted  on  New  York  markets — 
Surt^ean  raws,  in  other  words.  There  was  a  time  when  our  refined 
sugar  was  being  sold  for  less  money  than  European  raws  were  quoted 
at  m  New  York. 

Mr.  RrrHET.  That  is  true.  It  is  a  ve^  strange  thing,  and  I  am 
sorry  we  did  not  get  the  benefit  of  it.  We  had  a  very  bad  year  lest 
year,  and  it  was  altogether  on  account  of  the  speculative  people 
who  took  charge  of  the  market  entirely, 

Mr.  Hinds,  Mr.  Rithet,  the  testimony  has  been  that  beet  sugar 
generally  .sells  10  or  20  points  under  cane  sugar  t 
Mr.  Rithet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  that  is  not  true  on  the  Pacific  coast  1 
•Mr.  Rithet.  Oh,  yes;  it  is. 
Mr.  HiNDe.  The  Pacific  beet  sugar  sells  cheaper  than  the  cane  1 
Mr.  Rithet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Does  not  that  bring  down  the  price  a  httle  for  you  1 
Mr.  Rithet.  No;  we  buy  some  beet  au£ar,  too. 
The  Chairman.  But  the  merchant  aeua  it  all  to  his  consumer  at 
the  same  price;  is  not  that  truet 

Mr.  Rithet.  I  do  not  know.    We  do  not  sell  it  that  way.    We 
have  to  brand  our  cane  sugar  and   our  beet  sugar  differently, 
alt^ether, 
Ine  Chaibhan.  You  mean  the  refiners  do  f 
Mr.  Rithet.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  know  how  that  affects  the  consumer; 
whether  if  I  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  sugar  I  get  the  same  amount, 
whether  it  is  beet  or  cane  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Go  for  the  retailers  or  the  wholesalers;  they  are  tlie 
parties  who  are  gettii^  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Spmewhere  that  10  or  20  points  difference  between 
beet  and  cane  sugar  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  absorbed  before  it  gets  to 
the  consumer. 
Mr.  Rithet.  It  does  not  go  to  the  refiner. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  consumer  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  that,  does  he  i 

Mr.  Rithet.  I   really  do   not   know.     I   do   not   buy  enough  t^) 

know,  and  I  do  not  know  whetlier  they  sell  beet  sugar  for  any  les.s 

than  cane  or  not.     I  could  not  answer  that  question,  out  I  fancy  the 

difference  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  jobbers,  if  you  want  my  opmioii. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  table  showing  the  range  of  pnces  1 
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Mr.  RiTHET.  I  have  charts  here  which  I  would  be  glad  to  leave 
with  you. 

The  Chaikman.  You  may  file  them  as  a  part  of  your  remarks. 
What  do  the  charts  show) 

Mr.  RiTHBT.  The  range  of  prices  since  1906. 

The  Chairman.  San  Francisco  prices  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Sao  Francisco  and  New  York  prices. 

The  Chaieman.  Refined  and  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibmak.  The  charts  cover  that  period  of  time  for  those  two 
markets  on  those  two  grades  of  sugar  1 

Mr.  RriHET.  Yes,  sir;  showing  the  New  York  market  price  of  the 
(lay  for  raws  and  refined  and  the  market  price  for  refined  at  San 
Francisco,  and  the  price  at  which  we  sold  our  sugars  from  day  to  day, 
when  we  did  not  get  the  list  price. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  the  committee  has  about  concluded  its 
investigation  of  this  subject,  and  so  far  as  we  are  now  advised  there 
will  be  no  further  hearings.  Mr.  Fordney  will  present  certain  infor- 
mation which  will  bo  printed  as  a  part  of  to-day's  record. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  The  information  will  show  the  prices  received  by 
the  farmers  for  beets  in  France  and  Germany.  I  will  also  submit  a. 
table  showing  the  advantages  or  disadvant^es  of  the  rates  received 
by  sugar  manufacturers  in  the  West;  also  the  difference  in  the  purity 
01  the  sugar  in  the  beets  as  between  this  country  and  Germany. 

The  papers  referred  to  are  as  follows : 

Wabhinoton,  D.  C,  January  n,  191!. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FOHDNET, 

Hmue of  BepT€tentativta,Waihi7igton,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sib:  Agreeable  to  the  verbal  request  of  Hon.  ThomaB  W.  Hardwick,  cbair- 

noan  of  tti«  Special  Committee  on  the  InvestigBtion  of  Qie  American  Sugar  Rsfinmg 

Co.  and  Odiere,  I  hand  yon  herewith  the  following  documente  relative  to  ttio  freight 

protection  enjoyed  by  eugar  manufacturera  in  difierent  eectionfi  of  the  United  StBtee: 

1.  A  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  filichican  Sugar  Co.,  showing  that  their  average 
freight  protection  ie  5.82  cents  per  100  pounds. 

2.  A  letter  fn»m  C.  8.  Morey,  of  the  Great  Weetem  Sugar  Co.,  wJA  accom^nying 
tablea,  flhowing  that  the  average  freight  protoctioa  enjoyed  by  the  Great  WesMni 
Sugar  Co.  w  2.3  cenia  per  100  pousde. 

3.  A  letter  and  tables  from  Thomas  R.  Cutler,  vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.,  showing  that  inat^d  of  having  a  protection,  tiiey  have 
an  actual  net  average  freisht  handicap  of  2.85  centa  per  100  pounds. 

4.  A  letter  from  Henry  H.  Rolapp,  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Sugar  Co.,  Ogden, 
Utah,  etatisg  (hat  they  do  not  have  any  freight  protection,  but  that  they  bavo  a  net 
average  freight  handicap  which  is  nearer  5  cents  than  3  cents  per  100  pounds. 

5.  A  letter  from  F.  B.  Case,  general  manager  ol  the  Southern  Calitomia  Si^ar  Co., 
located  in  SantA  Ana,  Cal.,  showing  that  they  do  not  have  a  freight  ptitaetion,  but 
that  Ihoy  have  a  net  average  freight  handicap  equal  to  —  cents  per  100  ponnda. 

Youra,  respectfully, 

F.  R.  Hathaway. 


Wasbinqton,  D.  C,  Jemway  17,  19tt. 
Hon.  I.  W.  Ji'oRDNEv, 

Houtt  of  Repraenialivta,  Wathington,  D.  C. 
Dbab  Sib:  As  per  your  verbal  request,  I  b^  leave  to  state  that  a  thorough  enunina- 
tion  of  the  books  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  shows  that  the  amount  of  freight  protection 
enjoyed  by  that  company  in  marketing  its  entire  crop  of  sogar  manufacttMd  during 
the  aeuon  of  190&-10  was  5.82  centa  per  100  pounds  of  eugar. 
YouiB,  respectfully, 

F.  R.  Hatha  WAT, 
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Thb  Qbbat  Wbbtbrn  Suqab  Co., 

Denver,  Colo.,  Deeembertr,  1911. 
Mr.  F.  R.  Hateawat, 

Seatlary  Midtigan  Sugar  Co.,  Delrmt,  UiA. 
Deab  Sir:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  youn  18th,  In  reply  to  aams,  I  hkve 
\mA  out  auditor  figijre  up  what  rato  of  protection  we  received  on  our  total  production 
for  the  year  1907^,  to  which  I  am  having  affidavit  mod^,  and  will  dehver  to  Ur. 
Hamlin,  who  will  be  here  to-morrow.  This  copy  ia  eent  for  your  informatioii.  The 
oiiftinkl,  with  affidavit  attached,  Ur.  Hamlin  can  present  to  the  comn^ttee  when  he  ie 
called  to  the  stand. 

Thanking  you  for  calling  our  attention  to  this  important  matter. 
YottiB,  very  truly, 

C.  S.  1|l0BET,  PrMwfent. 
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Utah-Id  ABO  Sugar  Co., 
Salt  Lakt  City,  Ulah,  December  t9, 1911. 
Mr.  F.  K.  Hathawat, 

MieMgan  Stigar  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D&AB  Sib:  BefetTiuE  to  your  favor  of  the  18th  inatant,  I  append  a  Btatemont  oa  the 

lines  that  you  spoke  of  which  ahovs  an  actual  deficiency  over  protection  of  ^,842.97, 

tating  as  a  baau  the  central  points  of  large  coDBumptioQ  in  each  State.    If  we  were  to 

ivork  this  out  to  the  individual  shipment,  I  believe  the  deficit  would  show  coonder- 

abW  over  3  cents  ^>eT  bag.    In  other  words,  instead  of  having  an  advantage  of  Q^  cents, 

Mr.  Lowrjr  claims  in  hia  testinioDy,  we  nave  a  deficiency  of  over  3  cents  per  bag. 

I  have  taken  the  fiscal  year  IBIO-II,  from  the  1st  day  of  March,  1910,  to  the  2Sth  of 

" ingo  year,  so  far  as  the  sugar  company's  buHinesB  is 


Utrfl I  113,747 

Nmda I  2,1/K 

Idaho «.5M 

Uontwu I  2,100 

Wyoming. .......,...,.._.. , ^ i  1.310 


llakiug  a  total  freigbt  protection  of  186,175.63. 
I  have  iakea  our  dietributien  in  the  following  8tat«e,  i 
a  freight  deficit: 


which  our  shipments  Aim 


iW.Ml 
89,400 
3.000 

ia,4oo 
%.«») 

so. 770 

"ooo 

S5.7S0 

K' 

dm: 

NoithDakoU 

I? 

Uaking  a  total  freight  deficit  of  9110,018.40,  ( 
tion  of  923,842.97,  which  divided  amoogHt  the 
S35,84S,  shows  a  deficit  of  .02S6  cents  per  bag. 
YouiB,  very  truly. 


OpncB  OP  Ahaloauatbd  Sooar  Co., 

Ogdm.   Utah,  December  i9,  191 1. 
Mr.  H.  R.  Hathaway, 

Care  of  Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  Detroit,  JftcA. 

My  Dbah  Mr.  Hathaway:  Further  answering  yours  of  December  18,  re^rding 
Mr.  Lowiy's  testimony  before  the  Hardwick  committee,  desire  to  say  that  I  have 
made  diligent  search,  but  it  would  be  of  so  little  value  to  you  to  get  what  few  figures 
I  have  that  I  have  given  up  the  attempt. 

I  find,  however,  that  Mr.  Geogheganhas  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cutler,  a  copy  of  which 
I  inclose,  and  to  a,  certain  extent  tnat  cavers  our  condition,  except  that  we  are  sdll 
woree  off  than  the  Utah-Idaho,  becauee  we  have  been  able  to  sell  but  very  little 
Bugu  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  where  the  72-cent  protection  is  given  ttiat  company,  for 
the  reunn  that  they  have  factories  at  various  places  throughout  the  State  and  patriot- 
ism seems  to  induce  the  merchants  to  want  to  patronize  a  firm  with  factories  in  Uieir 
omi  State.  So  that  I  should  imagine  that  our  freight  deficit  will  be  nearer  6  cents 
IhtnScents.  ,,,    „CaX.1qIc' 
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I  am  very  pleased  to  have  you  take  this  matter  up  in  your  chaiacteriHtic  forceful 
way  and  hope  yoii  will  just  overwhelm  Mr.  Lowry  with  figures,  because  he  koowa 
IS  iDCorrect  in  hie  etatement,    I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Mr.  Hamlin. 
reason,  I  remain, 

Ukkkt  H.  Roloff. 


Geoghegan  Brokeraob  Co.. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Detxnher  tS,  1911. 
Mr.  Thos,  R.  Cutler, 

Salt  Lake  Cily. 
Deah  Sir:  Refemag  to  letter  of  Mr,  Hathaway,  under  dale  of  Dectanber  ]S, 
drawing  attention  to  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Lowiy  before  the  Hardwick  commillee 
on  December  9,  in  which  Mr,  Lowry  claime  that  the  average  advantage  which  the 
domestic  heet-sugar  factory  has  in  the  way  of  freight  is  25  cents  per  100  pounds,  note 
that  he  goeb  on  to  atale  that  this  is  probably  too  low,  especially  as  far  as  the  weet- 
"n  facttwiee  are  concerned;  that  their  protection  is  larger  than  that — G5  cents  and  so 


Mkny's  buaineesis  concerned,  and  find  that  during  that  ti 
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Making  a  total  freight  deficit  of  $110,018.40.  or  a.  surplus  of  deficiency  over  ]»otec- 
lion  of  ^.S42.S7,  wnich,  divided  amongst  the  total  number  of  bags  sold,  namely, 
835.846,  shows  a  deficit  of  0.0285  cent  per  bag. 

In  arriving  at  these  conclusions,  1  take  aa  a  basis  the  central  points  of  large  con- 
siunption  in  each  State.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  were  to  work  this  out  to  the  iifdi- 
vidua)  shipment.  I  believe  the  deficit  would  show  conMiderabiy  over  3  cents  per  bag. 
In  other  words,  instead  of  having  un  advantage  of  06  cents,  as  Mr.  Lowry  claims  m 
hif  testimony,  we  have  a  deficiency  of  over  3  cents  per  bag. 

Yourej  ver>-  trulv,  '  Jos.  GEOOHBOAtr. 


W 

Hon.  Joseph  W,  FoiuiNEr, 

Houte  oj  RepregentattTea,  KWlinffton,  D.  C. 
Dkar  8ir:  We  desire  very  much  to  have  presented  t 
we  may  go  into  (he  record,  a  plal4>ment  of  the  freight 
California. 


D.  C,  Janwtry  18,  i9Jt. 


the  committee,  in  order  tkkt 
tttes  condition  as  existinc  >» 
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^ ^__  J B  noDproducing  conBuming  soc- 

Distaoces  in  GaUfornia  we  great,  and  we  have  no  low  tr^^t  rates  on  auear. 
>ur  loweet  iMe  is  10  cents  a  hundred  in  a  market  in  which  we  sell  about  one-sixtn  of 
ur  output.  The  balance,  or  five-«ixtha,  goes  to  a  market  where  our  freight  rate  wiil 
verage  60  cente  a  hundred.  It  may  be  atoled  that  we  enjoy  no  benoflta  rrom  our  10- 
ent  rate,  because  while  we  ship  to  one  jobbing  point  aeainst  the  17^ent  basing  late 
rom  San  FWicisco,  a  larger  amount  is  ehippeo  into  San  Prancisco  at  the  earoe  oi 
ligher  rate  to  the  baaini;  point.  We  must,  therefore,  be  satisfied  to  ship  five-aixths  of 
ur  sugar  to  a  60-cent  freight  rate  market  and  sell  the  other  sixth  at  the  basing  point. 
Q  the  fiO^cent  market  we  meet  the  New  Orleans  and  New  YoA  rate,  m  that  we  may 
.ave  a  benefit  of  about  26  cente  to  be  deducted  from  our  60  centsj  therefore  our  sugar 
1  marketed  at  a  fre^t  cost  of  from  30  to  35  cents.  This  applies  to  the  b«et-M^ar 
actories  of  California  and  to  I^e  refineries  of  California,  in  so  iw  as  they  market  their 


Manager,  Sotithern  Califon 


Dkfartmbnt  of  Commerce  and  Labob, 

OfflCB  OF  THE  SacBBTARY, 
WaakingUm,  JanMOry  IS,  19IS. 
Sir;  Incompliance  withyourrecentvsrbalrequest.made  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 

if  Statistics  of  this  department,  I  hand  you  inclosed  herewith  two  tables,  b^n  from 
ifficial  sources,  showing  the  quantities  of  sugar  beets  worked  up  in  German  factories 
jid  the  average  factory  prices  paid  for  these  beets  in  the  open  market  during  the 
easons  10O4r-5  to  1910-11  also  similar  table  for  Fiance  showing  the  weight  of  su^ 
>eets  worked  up  in  French  factories  and  the  average  prices  paid  for  these  beets  during 
he  sugar  seasons  1902-3  to  1909-10,  the  latest  year  for  which  official  French  figures  are 
available. 

Respectfully,  Benj.  S.  Cable, 

Acting  Seerelary. 
Hon.  J.  \V.  FoKONBy, 

Hotiu  of  ReprttenUiiivet,  WathingUm,  D.  C. 


Factory  prices  oftugar  beeli  in  France:  190t-S  to  1909-10. 

[Data  taken  Irom  lh«  OIQclnl  BuU«Uii(  At  SlallatJque  publlabfd  by  the  Freuvta  MiriLtiry  or  Flaance.l 
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Thovas  W,  Hahdwicx, 

CheeiriHan  Soeeiat  Committa  on  the  Inve^igalion  of 

(Ac  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  Offun. 
Gbntlkkxn:  Aniviiig  too  Ute  to  appear  before  your  honorable  committee,  your 
chainoaii  has  given  me  permiaaion  to  hand  in  a  written  repi^t  from  the  BillingH,  Mont, 
beet-Bugaj  district. 

Name,  I.  D.  O'Donnall,  Billings,  Yellowstane  County,  Uont. 
H&ve  benk  t»"i>'"g  in  YellowBtooe  County,  Hont.,  for  29  yeus,  and  have  grown 
Hugarbeeta  6  yean,  or  since  factory  elnftnl  at  BUIipgi.  QTe<irl20  acres  firat  year  and 
increased  each  year  up  to  230  acres  in  1911.  Sugar  Meta  in  Qua  district  are  wl  grown 
under  im^tion.  The  diebnct  seems  tob«natuMlly  adapted  to  the  growing  ot  aiuar 
beetB.  There  was  grown  in  1906  about  4,000  acne  and  gradually  increased  to  16,000, 
acres  in  ISll,  and  now  expect  to  cotUiact  for  20,000  acres  for  10lk 

In  1911  the  HugBT  company  paid  the  formeiB  91,200,000  (or  sugar  beeta,  or  an  average 
price  of  K  p^  ton. 

This  irricatioQ  district  could  support  at  least  six  factories.  Thev  emploved  some 
over  2,000  handwOTken  in  the  fields  and  about  that  many  more  to  ao  the  otner  labor. 
The  total  cost  of  the  factory  represents  $1,600,000,  and  they  employ  350  men  during 
the  beet  campaign  and  125  men  the  year  round.  Then  field  men  work  continuously 
with  the  fannen,  teaching  tham  good  farming,  especially  in  rotation  with  growing  of 
sugar  beets. 

In  connection  with  tbe  foctorv  there  are  being  fed  8,000  cattle  and  20,000  sheep, 
which  are  being  fed  the  beet  pulp  and  sirup  in  connection  with  alfalfa.  It  makes  a 
market  for  a  class  of  stock  that  can  hardly  be  fed  or  fattened  with  other  feeds,  such  as 
aged  cows  and  sheep. 

The  growing  of  sugar  beets  makes  a  market  for  other  farm  products,  as  for  every  acre 
of  sugar  beets  it  takes  fully  an  acre  of  otber  oops  to  feed  the  stock  and  laborers. 

Hie  growing  of  sugar  beels,  owing  to  the  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil,  leavea  the 
ground  in  su^  shape  that  the  fallowing  crops  do  fully  50  per  cent  better,  and  aa  a  rota- 
tion crop  there  is  none  better. 

It  butlds  up  all  kinds  of  business,  encourages  good  roads,  good  horses,  and  the  heat 
kind  at  farming  and  stock  feeding,  as  the  tops  are  a  splendid  forage.  There  is  more 
profit  in  growing  sugar  beets  than  any  crop  one  can  raise.  But  the  farmer  is  entitled 
to  more,  as  there  is  much  greater  cost.  It  costs  fully  four 'times  as  much  to  grow  beets 
as  bay  or  grain.  And  it  is  the  only  crop  in  whidi  we  have  an  assured  market.  By 
having  a  contract  and  stipulated  price,  the  farmer  knows  just  what  he  is  doing.  In 
othacRqMhedoeenotkiuiwuntilhegoes tomarketif heis  (o  recsive  a  living  price 
or  not. 
In  the  Billing  district  it  has  solved  the  labor  problem. 

The  German -Russian  who  do  the  hand  labor,  do  the  other  extra  labor  on  the  farm, 
such  Bs  haying,  harvesting,  and  thrashing,  which  work  comes  just  at  a  time  when  they 
are  not  employed  in  the  beet  fields.  These  Russians  are  splendid  workers,  are  sober, 
induelrious,  and  thrifty.  A  great  many  of  thorn  are  now  citizens  and  thereat  are  be- 
coming such  as  fast  as  (he  law  allows,  or  they  are  in  the  State  five  yean.  Theae  people 
send  Uieir  chldren  to  the  public  schools,  have  their  churches,  keep  the  Sabbath, ' 
and  in  every  way  we  consider  them  a  deeirable  addition  to  our  communiW. 

HeyBoon  accumulate  funds  and  buy  their  own  outfits,  then  rent  land  and  then  pur- 
chase.   A  great  many  who  came  the  timt  year,  1906,  now.uwn  their  own  farms. 

The  farmer  has  tbe  best  of  it,  as  the  factory  can  not  run  without  t>eetB,  while  the 
farmer  could  live  without  the  factory.  In  tact,  the  factory  must  see  the  beet  grower 
do  well,  or  they  will  stop  growing  beets. 

We  have  a  well  orgaiuEed  Beet  Giro weia'  Association,  but  have  never  been  called  on 
to  take  action,  as  tbe  prices  and  terms  have  always  been  satiatactory.  In  fact,  the  en- 
tire management  of  the  sugar  company  seems  to  have  been  and  is  to  be  fair  with  the 

TheHuntleyirrigationprDJectbuiltby  the  Government  and  opened  to  settlement  in 
40-»aa  unite  in  1911,  had  water  on  12,000  acres,  of  which  3,600  acres  waajn  sugar  beets, 
and  thev  were  the  most  successful  crop  they  raised.  In  fact  the  Huntley  project  is 
reported  to  be  the  most  successful  project  in  the  W»it,  due  to  being  in  a  sugar-factory 
disbict. 

Nearly  every  irrigated  volley  in  Montana  is  striving  for  a  factory,  since  seeing  the 

ilendid  results  of  the  BiUtngs  district. 

The  Billings  district  has  shown  by  far  the  greatest  gain  in  population,  assessed  valuo- 
'  ■     .  ..  j^^j.  ggp(jon  in  Montana,  n     ''      '      ■    ■'  - 


splendid  results  of  the  BiUtngs  district. 

The  Billings  district  has  shown  by  far 
tions,  and  value  of  crops  raised  than  an 
growing  ot  sugar  beets. 

After  thoroughljf  looking  over  the  field  from  the  farmers'  standpoint  as  a  practical 
farmer  and  studying  tbe  market  situation  in  its  various  phases,  I  know  ot  no  single 


tions,  and  value  of  crops  raised  than  any  ouer  section  in  Montana,  mostly  due 
'-- it  sugar  ■---'- 
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industry  that  BO  appeals  to  tbeiarmer,  thataoblendailaelf  with  divenifiedfarmuig',  and 
that  adds  wealth  to  the  community,  as  the  growing  of  augai  beela,  and  I  hope  your 
honorable  committee  will  see  fit  to  encourage  it. 

Yours,  truly,  I.  D.  O'Donnbu,. 

DiBTBlCT  or  COLUUBU,   M.- 

Subecribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  thia  18th  day  of  January,  1912. 

[SEAL.]  J.  M.  UcKbe, 

N'olary  Public. 

STTPPLElfEVTAI  TESTIXONT  OF  W.  P.  WIIUT. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.'  Mr.  WUlet,  assuming-  that  this  paragraph  io  the 
TariiT  Board's  report,  found  on  page  5  of  the  first  voTuine  ot  that 
board's  report,  is  correct,  which  ia  as  EoUows: 

On  the  other  hand,  the  &|din(^  alfow  (jiat  the  dutiee  which  run  to  such  hi^  ad 
valorem  equivalents  are  prohibitory,  since  the  goods  are  not  imported,  hut  that  the 
prices  of  domestic  fabrics  arc  not  raised  by  the  full  amount  of  duty.  I>n  a  set  of 
1-yard  samples  of  16  English  fabrics,  which  are  completely  excluded  by  the  pieeent 
tariff  rates,  it  was  fotmd  that  tlie  total  foreign  value  was  $41.84;  the  duties  which 
Would  have  been  iwepped  had  these  fabrics  been  imported,  $76.90;  the  foreign  value 

Slua  the  amount  of  the  duty,  J118.74;  or  a  nominaf  duly  of  183  per  cent.  In  fact, 
owever,  practically,  identical  fabrics  of  domestic  make  sold  at  the  uame  lime  at 
J69.75,  showing  an 'enhanced  price  over  the  foreign  market  value  of  but  67  per  cent. 

Assuming  this  statement  to  be  correct,  how  do  you  reconcile  this 
statement  with  your  statement  that,  the  tariff  is  always  added  to 
the  price  in  the  case  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Upon  inquiry  of  woolen  goods  manufactures  I  find 
that  the  particular  class  of  English  fabrics  referred  to  are  not  imported. 
These  goods  are  said  to  be  made  probably  out  of  a  special  wool 
unknown  in  the  United  States. 

Similar  woolens,  in  outward  appearance,  are  manufactured  out  of 
domestic  wool  to  a  very  )ai^  extent  and  sold  here  at  very  competi- 
tive prices.  Consumers  are  satisfied  to  accept  these  American  wool- 
ens at  the  prices  sold  at  rather  than  pay  the  excessive  duty  on  the 
British  fabric.  But  if  a  customer  insisted  upon  having  the  British 
fabric  he  would  have  to  pay  the  full  duty  upon  it.  If  a  person  goes 
to  a  tailor  and  ordei^  a  suit  of  clothes  from  English  fabrics  the  full 
duty  is  included  in  the  cost,  and  this  is  constantly  done  in  New  York, 
where  buyers  insist  upon  having  the  foreign  goods. 

The  only  exception  to  this  statement  that  the  consumer  pays  tlie 
full  dutv  on  a  suit  of  clothes  might  be  that  the  importers  of  the 
British  labiie  overestimated  the  demand  for  such  goods  and  over- 
imported  them,  in  which  caae,  in  order  to  find  a  market  for  ttieir  sur- 
plus imports  they  might  sell  at  less  than  cost  price  plus  duty,  to 
compete  with  some  similar  but  not  the  same  goods  made  in  the 
United  States. 

I  am  told  that  the  American  Woolen  Co.,  of  Massachusetts,  has  35 
woolen  mills  and  controls  60  per  cent  of  the  manufacture,  bnt  that 
no  one  suggests  that  they  are  a  monopoly  in  restraint  of  trade, 
because  of  the  active  competition  of  the  other  40  per  cent  manufac- 
turers, including  their  largest  competitor,  the  Clevdand  Worsted  Co., 
of  Ohio.  I  am  told  that  competition  is  carried  to  such  extremes  t^at 
when  the  American  Co.  sends  its  agents  to  the  trade  and  books  orders 
largely  at  92i  cents  per  yard,  the  Cleveland  Co.  follows  with  offers  to 
supply  the  goods  at  90  cents  per  yard,  forcing  the  American  Co.  to 
reduce  its  contracts  to  90  cents  or  lose  its  customers. .   ^  GoOqIc 
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At  present  these  coDceroB  are  selling  lit,  aaj,  92^  cents  per  yard  for 
staple  eoods,  detiTering  immediatelj  to  the  elotbing  manufacturers, 
but  billto  date  from  June  10, 1912,  wit*  10  per  cent  discount  30  days. 
Themilld  have  a  surplus  stock,  and  the  competition  to  sell  is  extremely 
£erce,  and  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  thetf  goods  to  near  the  selling 
prices  would  not  influence  the  business.  On  ^e  other  hand,  if  the 
manufacturen  combined  they  coald  force  pheea  up  to  near  the 
present  duty  without  allowing  the  foreign  fabrics  to  come  in. 

The  statement  in  the  question  that  the  "prices  of  domestic  fabrics 
are  not  raised  by  the  full  amount  of  dnty  '  is  correct  as  to  similar 
manufacturers  in  this  special  instance,  but,  in  the  instance  cited  of  a 
veiy  considerable  demand  by  well-to-do  customers  for  suits  of  clothes 
from  foreign  fabrics  the. full  duty  on  such  fabrics  is  fully  paid  by  the 
customer,  except  as  influenced  by  an  oversupply  or  deficient  demand- 
Now,  aa  to  sugar:  I  have  here  2-pouiid  boises  of  Lebaudy  Bros.  & 
Co,  refined  sugars,  packed  in  France  and  imported  here,  paying  the 
full  duty  of  $h90  per  lOO  pounds.  Ip"'J  24  cents  for  the  2  pounds, 
which  price  inchides  the  full  duty.  There  is  a  certain  select  trade  for 
these  sugars  in  this  country,  and  the  consumer  insists  on  having  them 
and  pays  the  full  duty,  although  he  can  bny  jnflt  as  good  pugar  made 
here  at  10  cents  per  pound  or  less.  If  there  were  an  oversupply  of 
these  sugars  which  the  importers  desired  to  sell  the^  might  accept 
prices  in  competition  with  tne  American  prices,  in  which  special  cases 
the  consumer  would  not  pay  the  duty. 

Thus  the  answer  to  Sir.  Fordney's  question  is  that  the  consumer 
pa^s  the  exact  duty  on  all  importations  of  sugar  payiiK  a  duty,  unless 
prices  are  influenced  up  or  down  from  the  amount  of  cluty  paid  parity 
by  the  market  conditions  of  supply  and  demand. 

In  the  case  of  raw  sugars  from  Cmba  the  tables  submitted  show  tbat 
quite  frequently  supply  and  demand  affect  the  amount  of  duty  paid 
by  consumer. 

Take  the  Table  No.  S,  page  3554,  for  instance,  *hich  divides  a 
period  of  nearly  20  years;  it  would  seem  that  during  the  period  of 
time  the  consumer  had  gone  from  paying  the  full  duty  at  the  outset 
to  paying  in  1910  only  $0,845  of  the  duty  of  $1,432  on  107  pounds 
raws  (100  pounds  granulated)  and  that  the  Cuban  product  paid  or 
remitted  $0,587  of  the  duty. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Cuban  planter  did  sell  his  crop  in  1910  at 
$0,534  below  what  he  could  have  secured  had  he  held  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  cost  of  importing  under  the  former  tariff. 

He  sold  his  crop  in  1910  at  $0,197  less  than  the  dcty  aesesaed  by 
the  United  States  against  his  sugar. 

The  consumer  in  1910  paid  $1,151  per  100  pounds  of  the  $1,348 
duty  on  Cuban  sugar.  By  Table  No.  6B,  page  3551,  similar  compari- 
sons can  be  made  for  each  year,  showing  that  the  consumer  has  not 
paid  full  duty  in  any  year  of  reciprocity  while  in  the  years  preceding 
reciprocity  the  consumer  naturally  paid  the  full  duty. 

Tne  effect  of  giving  reciprocity  to  Cuba  appears  to  have  been  to 
change  the  old  statement  that  "tne  consumer  pays  the  full  duty"  on 
sugar  except  in  such  cases  as  the  consumer  insists  upon  a  certain 
specifled  sugar  that  he  can  not  get  without  paying  the  full  duty 
assessed  upon  it  and  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  ib  miported  to  a  very 
small  extent.  , 
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